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TO  THE  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 
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BEPOBT  OP  THE  8ECBETAET  OF  FINAHCE  AHD  JTTSTICE. 


Department  of  Finance  and  Justice, 

Manila^  Novemhei'  1^  1906. 
Gbntlebcen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  on  matters,  legis- 
lative and  executive,  pertaining  to  the  department  of  finance  and 
justice  in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  tne  fiscal  year  1905,  and 
likewise  covering,  in  certain  bureaus,  data  subsequent  to  the  dose  of 
that  fiscal  year. 

administration  of  justice. 

Aside  from  the  nistices  of  the  peace,  the  judicial  system  established 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  has,  during  the  past  year,  proved  satisfac- 
tory. Since  the  return  of  the  especially  large  number  of  judges  who, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1904,  enjoyed  their  accrued  leaves  of  absence 
away  from  the  islands,  the  number  of  judges  has  been  sufficient  to 
hold  the  regular  terms  at  times  prescribed  by  law  in  all  cases,  with 
the  exception  of  the  anomalous  situation  that  existed  for  a  time  in 
the  supreme  court  Owing  to  the  absence  of  some  of  the  judges  of 
that  court  on  leave  and  the  existence  of  certain  vacancies,  there  was 
no  quorum  of  the  court  present  between  July  1  and  December  1, 1904, 
by  reason  whereof  there  was  a  lar^  accumulation  of  business,  atten- 
tion to  which  was  called  in  the  third  annual  report  from  this  office. 
Early  in  December  the  court  was  able  to  resume  its  hearings  and  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  disposition  of  pending  cases. 

By  reason  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  government  had  no  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  judges  of  courts  of  first  instance  in  criminal  matters,  a  considerable 
number  of  cases*  in  which  such  appeals  had  been  taken,  were,  on 
motion,  dismissed.  It  is  hoped,  but  not  yet  demonstrated,  that  the 
supreme  court  will  hereafter  be  able  to  keep  substantially  abreast  of 
its  business,  particularly  in  view  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
February  6^  1905,  whereby  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
was  authorized  to  prescribe  a  compensation  for  the  chier  justice  and 
associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  islands  not  to  exceed 
$10,500  for  the  chief  justice  and  $10,000  for  each  associate  justice  per 
annum,  and  providing  also  that  whenever,  by  reason  of  temporary 
disability  of  any  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  or  by  reason  of  vacan- 
cies occurring  therein,  a  quorum  of  the  court  should  not  be  present 
for  business,  the  governor-general  is  authorized  to  designate  a  judge 
or  judges  of  the  court  of  first  instance  to  sit  and  act  temporarily  as 
a  judge  or  judges  of  the  supreme  court  in  order  to  constitute  a  quorum 
or  the  supreme  court  for  business.  This  provision  will  enaole  the 
supreme  court  at  all  times  to  have  a  quorum  and  prevent  a  recurrence 
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of  the  conditions  which  existed  during  the  last  year.  In  pursuance 
of  the  authority  given  by  that  act  of  Congress,  the  Commission  on 
April  1,  1905,  passed  Act  No.  1314,  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
chief  justice  and  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  to  $10,000 
per  annum. 

It  is  not  believed  that  further  legislation  at  this  time  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  supreme  court  to  handle  the  business  properly  brought 
before  it,  aside  from  such  provision  as  mav  be  made  in  the  new  penal 
code  to  diminish  the  number  of  appeals  in  criminal  case^  The 
amount  of  criminal  business  during  the  past  year  has,  as  before,  been 
largely  in  excess  of  civil,  owing  mainly  to  the  prevalence  of  disorders 
in  certain  provinces  and  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  bands  of  out- 
laws and  thieves. 

•  There  has  been  some  discussion  in  the  Spanish  and  Filipino  papers 
in  regard  to  the  assignment  of  judges  for  the  different  provinces 
either  in  aid  of  the  regular  judge  when  he  has  an  excess  of  business 
or  for  the  purpose  of  holding  terms  in  his  absence.  The  objection  is 
made  that  the  existing  law  ^ves  administrative  officers  a  right  under 
certain  circumstances  to  assign  a  particular  judge  to  a  term  of  court 
at  which  particular  cases  are  tried,  whereby  the  executive  might  be 
put  in  the  attitude  of  selecting  particular  judges  for  particular  cases 
in  which  the  government  is  assumed  to  have  more  or  less  special  in- 
terest. The  complaint  is  absolutely  groundless.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
assignments  have  been  made  in  all  cases  to  meet  special  exigencies 
caused  by  the  absence  of  judges  or  to  furnish  to  a  judge  aid  in  clean- 
ing up  the  docket  in  his  district,  or  to  utilize  judges  at  large  who  are 
not  needed  in  courts  of  first  instance  as  judges  in  the  court  of  land 
registration.  While  the  objection  to  the  present  system  is  unfounded 
in  fact,  it  may  theoretically  be  valid.  To  meet  this  theoretical  objec- 
tion a  draft  of  a  law  will  be  submitted  to  the  Commission,  with  a 
recommendation  for  its  enactment,  providing  that  the  assignment  of 
judges  of  the  courts  of  first  instance  in  the  various  provinces  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  special  terms  or  aiding  another  judge  or  for  per- 
forming the  duties  or  the  court  of  land  registration  shall  be  made  by 
the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  when  the  necessity  for  any 
assignment  shall  be  made  evident  through  the  proper  channels. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE  SYSTEM. 

Criticism  has  been  made,  doubtless  justly,  in  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  peace.  Under  the  existing  sys- 
tem a  justice  of  the  peace  and  auxiliary  justice  of  the  peace  are  ap- 
pointed for  each  municipality  by  the  governor-general,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commission.  The  recommendations  upon  which  the 
governor-general  acts  come  from  the  provincial  boaras,  who  might 
be  assumed  to  have  more  knowledge  of  the  fit  men  in  the  various 
municipalities  than  others  could  have.  For  a  time  a  considerable 
number  of  justices  of  the  peace  thus  appointed  resigned  and  were 
excused  and  others  appointed  in  their  places  owing  to  the  onerous 
.  duties  imposed  under  the  existing  procedure  in  criminal  cases  and  the 
small  fees  allowed  therefor.  Of  late  this  difficulty  has  not  been  so 
great  as  in  the  past,  but  complaints  are  frequent  that  justices  of  the 
peace  abuse  their  authority  and  practice  extortion  upon  the  people. 
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Whenever  such  extortion  is  proven,  the  justices  of  the  peace  have, 
after  investigation,  been  dealt  with  and  removed,  but  the  complaints 
are  still  quite  general  that  justices  of  the  peace  instead  of  being  pro- 
tectors of  the  people  are  their  oppressors.  Reform  is  needed.  A 
scheme  has  been  favorably  recommended  bj^  persons  competent  to 
judge  providing  that  each  province  be  divided  into  justice  of  the 
peace  oistricts  and  for  the  apnointment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
each  district  with  a  salary  amxed  to  the  office,  the  payment  of  fees 
charged  to  be  made  not  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  but  to  the  insular, 
provintial,  or  municipal  treasurers,  as  might  be  provided.  It  is 
urged  that  with  such  a  svstem  a  higher  grade  of  men  would  accept 
the  office  and  that  it  would  tend  largely  to  prevent  the  extortion  and 
oppression  which  in  some  cases  are  now  practiced.  On  the  other 
hand,  judges  and  lawyers  equally  competent  to  form  an  opinion  are 
convinced  that  the  new  system  would  be  worse  than  .the  old,  in  that 
the  justice  of  the  peace  would  no  longer  be  an  official  at  home  in  each 
municipality  and  easily  accessible  and  who  could  issue  process  author- 
izing arrest  immediately  after  the  commission  of  a  crime,  but  might 
be  many  miles  away,  and  owing  to  the  consolidation  of  municipalities 
territorial  limits  or  single  municipalities  are  now  very  large,  and  it 
mi^ht  often  occur  that  no  justice  of  the  peace  would  be  available 
wimout  traveling  20  or  30  or  more  iniles  to  obtain  a  warrant,  which 
would  be  impracticable  during  portions  of  the  year  and  would  fur- 
nish opportunities  for  the  escape  of  criminals  or  intimidation  of 
witnesses  before  access  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  could  be  obtained; 
that  suitable  men  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  positions  without  the 
payment  of  considerable  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  for  the 
justices,  and  possibly  a. clerk  for  each  justice;  that  neither  the  mu- 
nicipal, provincial,  nor  insular  treasuries  are  in  condition  to  bear  the 
great  expense  thus  added;  that  there  would  be  great  danger  of 
picapleitos,  of  pettifoggers,  having  a  little  but  dangerous  knowledge 
of  the  law,  securing  the  appointments,  and  that  the  extortion  and 
oppression  would  be  worse  than  ever  before.  It  is  probable  that  a 
great  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  work  of  these  home  tri- 
bunals without  entirely  destroying  the  present  system  by  authorizing 
and  requiring  judges  of  the  courts  of  first  instance  to  investigate 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  suitable  persons  to  be  appointed 
justices  of  the  peace;  to  hold  sessions  of  instruction  for  the  justices 
within  their  several  provinces  in  the  performance  of  their  duties; 
to  oversee  the  manner  in  which  those  duties  are  performed,  and  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  correct  such  abuses  and  cause  those  perpetra- 
ting them  to  be  properly  dealt  with,  coupled  with  a  reform  or  pro- 
cedure in  criminal  cases,  such  as  to  make  the  duties  of  justices  of  the 
peace  less  onerous  than  they  now  are.  I  recommend  the  latter  course 
mstead  of  the  creation  of  justice  of  the  peace  districts,  and  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  Commission  a  draft  of  a  law  to  accomplish  that  result, 
with  a  recommendation  for  its  passage. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  upon  the  invitation  of  the  governor- 
general  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  have  met  the  Commission 
and  have  expressed  their  views  upon  this  important  subject,  and  that 
they  all  concur  in  the  recommendations  above  contained  that  the 

E resent  system  be  not  abolished,  but  that  the  reforms  above  indicated 
e  made. 
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NEW   LEGISLATION   RELATING  TO,  COURTS. 

Aside  from  the  legislation  above  referred  to,  providing  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  a  method 
of  securing  a  quorum  therein,  new  legislation  has  not  been  of  great 
importance,  the  system  having  been  already  completely  established 
by  prior  legislation. 

The  procedure  provided  bv  law  for  the  condemnation  of  lands  for 

Eublic  use,  while  adequate  for  ordinary  purposes,  was  found  not  to 
B  sufficiently  elastic  and  expeditious  to  meet  the  necessities  in  case  of 
railroad  corporations  attempting  to  extend  their  lines  through  lands 
the  titles  to  which  are  often  uncertain.  Great  delay  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  such  cases.  To  meet  that  difficulty,-  on  November  13, 
1904,  Act  1^0.  1258  was  enacted,  making  additional  provisions  in  that 
I'espect  such  that,  while  the  rights  of  owners  of  lands  would  be  fully 
protected,  yet  creat  public  enterprises  like  railroads  would  not  tie 
delayed  through  long  litigation  over  titles.  The  ownership  of  the 
lands  is  not  necessarily  to  be  decided  in  advance,  but  by  virtue  of  the 

Krovisions  of  this  act  the  values  of  the  lands  sought  to  be  taken  can 
6  expeditiously  ascertained  and  condemnation  after  due  notice  de- 
creed, but  the  money  can  be  paid  into  court  and  the  lands  immediately 
occupied  by  the  corporation  seeking  condemnation,  leaving  the  title 
as  between  the  several  claimants,  or  the  government  if  public  lands,  to 
be  subsequently  litigated  between  the  parties  in  interest.  This  act, 
it  is  believed,  will  meet  the  whole  requirements  of  the  situation. 

The  Moro  government  act,  providing  for  the  organization  of  a 
government  for  the  Moros,  contains  special  and  specific  provisions  as 
to  the  codification  of  native  and  Moro  laws  and  customs  in  such  way 
that  justice  might  be  administered  throughout  that  province  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  laws  and  customs.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
there  were  no  laws  and  customs  of  general  application  throughout  the 
Moro  Province,  and  that  the  laws  were  not  written,  nor  did  the  same 
customs  prevail  in  regions  separated  by  but  little  distances.  There 
was  nothing  to  codify.  Such  rudimentary  laws  and  customs  as  could 
be  ascertained  were  in  many  cases  so  crude  and  barbarous  and  con- 
trary to  all  ideas  of  justice  that  it  would  have  been  a  travesty  to 
have  attempted  to  act  in  accordance  with  them.  On  recommenda- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  governor  and  the  legislative  council  of  the  Moro 
Province,  the  subject  of  organization  or  courts  and  codification  of 
laws  in  tliat  province  was  dealt  with  anew  in  Act  No.  1283,  passed 
January  13,  1905,  whereby  the  legislative  council  was  authorized  to 
amend  the  criminal  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  suit  conditions 
among  the  Moros  and  other  non-Christian  tribes,  and  to  cause  such 
laws  to  conform,  when  practicable,  to  the  local  customs  and  usages  of 
such  inhabitants,  and  for  the  substituting  of  laws  so  modified  to  ap- 
ply only  in  all  civil  actions  to  which  each  of  the  parties  is  either  a 
Moro  or  a  member  of  some  other  non-Christian  tribe,  and  in  all 
criminal  actions  as  to  such  of  the  accused  as  are  Moros  or  members  of 
some  other  non-Christian  tribe.  In  all  other  civil  actions  and  in  all 
criminal  actions  as  to  accused  who  are  neither  Moros  nor  members  of 
some  other  non-Christian  tribe  the  substantive  criminal  and  civil  law 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  will  apply  and  be  in  force  as  in  other  prov- 
inces. The  legislative  coimcil  was  also  authorized  to  provide  for 
tribal  ward  courts  to  consider  and  decide  minor  civil  actions  in  which 
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the  parties  in  interest,  or  any  of  them,  are  Moros  or  members  of  some 
other  non-Christian  tribe,  and  minor  criminal  actions  in  which  the 
accused,  or  any*  of  them,  are  Moros  or  members  of  some  other  non- 
Christian  tribe.  In  each  district  of  the  province  the  governor  and 
secretary  of  the  district  are  made  justices  of  tribal  ward  courts,  and 
such  number  of  auxiliary  justices  may  be  appointed  as  the  efficient 
administration  of  justice  may  require.  Appeals  are  allowed  from  the 
judgments  of  the  tribal  ward  courts  to  a  judge  of  the  court  of  first  in- 
stance. In  case  no  appeal  is  allowed,  however,  the  governor  of  the 
province  is  authorizea  to  review  the  sentence  of  the  tribal  ward  court. 
Justices  of  the  peace  are  not  given  authority  to  try  cases,  the  juris- 
diction of  whicn  is  given  to  the  tribal  ward  courts.  These  special 
provisions  for  the  Moro  Province  are  doubtless  better  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  there  existing  than  those  before  prevailing.  Ex- 
perience had  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  the  change. 

By  Act  No.  1313,  passed  April  1,  1905,  the  office  of  the  attorney- 
general  was  reorganized  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  more  efficient 
working  of  the  force  authorized  by  law. 

For  the  purpose  of  economy,  as  well  as  efficiency  in  civil  cases, 
laws  have  been  enacted  providing  for  the  consolidation  in  some  in- 
stances of  the  offices  of  fiscal  for  two  provinces,  so  that  one  fiscal,  or 
prosecuting  attorney,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  fiscal  for  both. 

The  court  of  first  instance  for  the  province  of  Abra  has  been  abol- 
ished, that  province  having  been  consolidated  with  the  province  of 
Ilocos  Sur. 

Controversies  have  prevailed  all  over  the  islands  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  civil  government  as  to  the  ownership  and  right  of 
possession  or  administration  of  churches,  convents,  and  cemeteries, 
m  many  cases  the  municipalities  claiming  the  right  of  ownership 
or  admmistration  of  such  properties,  in  others  the  Roman  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  claiming  such  rights,  and  in  others  the  so-called 
Independent  Filipino  Church.  Those  controversies  so  affected  the 
general  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  provide  means  for  the  expeditious  and  just  settlement  of 
all.     For  that  reason,  on  July  24,  1905,  Act  No.  1376  was  passed, 

S'ving  the  supreme  court  of  the  islands  jurisdiction  to  determine  expe- 
tiously  the  title  to  and  right  of  possession  of  all  such  properties, 
under  a  procedure  wherein  all  parties  in  interest  should  have  due 
notice  and  whereby  all  defendants  holding  separate  and  distinct  pos- 
session ofproperties  in  the  same  province  might  be  embraced  in  one 
action.  The  parties  in  interest,  however,  are  not  obliged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  referred  to,  but  have  still 
open  to  them  the  ordinary  procedure  through*  the  courts  of  first  in- 
stance or  court  of  land  registration.  This  act  was  passed  after  most 
careful  consideration  and  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Various  minor  acts  have  been  passed  relating  to  times  and  places 
for  holding  terms  of  courts  and  affecting  procedure,  which  are  unnec- 
essary to  be  particularly  referred  to. 

OOUBT  or  CUSTOMS  APPEALS. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  so-called  "  insular  cases  "  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  questions  relating  to  the  right  to  assess 
customs  duties  at  all  on  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  Philippine 
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Islands  no  longer  arise.  Likewise  decisions  have  so  fully  been  made 
as  to  the  classification  of  goods  imported  that  appeals  on  that  account 
are  now  very  infrequent.  It  has  been  found,  therefore,  that  a  sep- 
arate court  of  customs  appeals  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  Act  No. 
1405  was  passed  on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1905,  abolishing  the  court 
and  transferring  all  its  functions  to  the  court  of  first  instance  of  the 
city  of  Manila,  with  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  on  excep- 
tions in  the  same  manner  as  in  otner  cases,  with  a  proviso  that  crim- 
inal prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws  shall  be  tried  in  the 
courts  of  first  instance  of  the  provinces  where  the  offenses  are  com- 
mitted. 

COURT  OF   LAND   REGISTRATION. 

The  court  of  land  registration  has  been  in  successful  opei*ation 
throughout  the  year,  and  some  estates  involving  very  large  areas  have 
passed  through  that  tribunal  and  the  titles  have  been  determined. 
The  work  of  that  court  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  676  applications 
have  been  received  during  the  past  year,  making  a  total  of  1,653  appli- 
cations filed  since  the  beginning  oi  the  court.  The  number  of  cases 
finally  decreed  during  the  year  from  September  1, 1904,  to  September 
1,  1905,  was  526.  Some  or  the  cases  involved  large  haciendas,  where 
opposition  was  interposed  by  several  hundred  people.  The  judges 
of  the  court  have  not  oeen  able  unaided  to  keep  abreast  of  their  work, 
but  judges  at  large  of  the  courts  of  first  instance  have  been  assigned 
to  aid  them  wherever  needed,  and  the  work  is  not  greatly  in  arrears. 

The  question  whether  prescription  runs  against  the  government  as 
to  public  lands  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined  by  the  supreme 
court.  The  bringing  of  lands  within  the  purview  of  the  coui-t  of 
land  registration  nas  not  proceeded  at  a  satisfactory  pace,  owiug,  in 
part,  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  very 
modest  fees  required  by  the  land-registration  act  for  securing  the 
title,  and  in  part  to  the  fears  entertained  by  many  occupants  of 
Jands  that  their  titles  are  not  good  and  that  they  would  be  declared 
bad  by  the  court,  and  that  therefore  they  woula  be  in  worse  condi- 
tion than  before  the  matter  was  agitated.  It  will  eventually  be  neces- 
sary, probably,  to  make  the  land-registration  law  compulsory,  but  the 
time  nas  not  yet  arrived  for  such  action.  It  is  suggested,  however, 
that  provision  might  be  made  by  law  that  in  the  administration  of  all 
estates  real  estate  belonging  to  each  deceased  person  should  be  brought 
under  operation  of  the  law  before  distribution  is  decreed.  This  would 
tend  gradually  to  bring  all  private  properties  under  the  operation  of 
the  law,  as  estates  are  settled  through  the  courts. 

CRIMINAL  CODE  AND  CODE  OF  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE. 

The  committee  referred  to  in  the  Third  Aimual  Beport  from  this 
office,  for  the  preparation  of  a  code  of  criminal  law  and  procedure, 
filed  its  report  during  the  year,  and  after  its  reception  it  was  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  bar  and  public  generally,  and  public  sessions 
were  held  for  its  discussion.  Many  suggestions  of  desired  modifica- 
tions were  made  orally  and  in  writing,  and  were  briefed  for  use  of  the 
Commission.  While  the  Commission  was  at  Baguio,  in  April  and 
May  last,  the  code  was  taken  up  section  by  section  and  every  sugges- 
tion that  hnd  been  made  carefullv  considered.    The  criminal  code 
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proper  was  all  practically  disposed  of  by  the  Commission,  but  there 
was  not  time,  with  the  press  of  other  duties,  to  complete  the  considera- 
tion of  the  code  of  procedure,  and  inasmuch  as  botn  of  these  are  to  be 
treated  as  part  of  one  law  and  one  code  interdependent,  the  code  has 
not  yet  been  enacted. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  COURTS. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  from  this  office  there  were  two  vacan- 
cies in  the  office  of  judge  oi  the  supreme  court,  occasioned  by  the  res- 
imations  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Willard  and  Hon.  John  T.  McDonoiigh. 
Subsequently  Hon.-  Joseph  T.  Cooper  tendered  his  resignation.  One 
of  the  vacancies  was  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Hon..  A.  C.  Carson, 
judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance  of  the  eleventh  judicial  district, 
who  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  in  December,  1904,  and  another 
has  been  filled  by  the  reappointment  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Willard, 
formerly  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  Judge  Willard  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  the  month  of  April,  1905.  The  remaining  vacancy  nas 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  James  F.  Tracey,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  who  nas  not  yet  entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
but  is  expected  to  reach  Manila  about  December  1.  Hon.  Adolph 
Wislizenus,  judge  at  large  of  the  court  of  first  instance,  was,  on  De- 
cember 15, 1904,  appointed  judge  of  the  eleventh  judicial  district,  vice 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Carson,  promoted.  On  January  1, 1905,  Hon.  Charles 
S.  Lobin^er,  judge  at  large,  was  appointed  judge  of  the  twelfth  judi* 
cial  district,  vice  Hon.  James  H.  blount,  who  was  made  judge  at 
large.  On  the  same  date  Hon.  James  C.  Jenkins,  judge  at  large,  was 
made  judge  of  the  third  judicial  district,  vice  Hon.  A.  F.  Odlin,  re- 
signed. On  October  5,  1904,  Hon.  Amasa  S.  Crossfield,  judge  of  the 
court  of  customs  appeals,  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  first 
instance  in  the  city  of  Manila,  vice  Hon.  Byron  S.  Ambler,  resigned. 
On  January  1,  1905,  Hon.  James  Ross,  of  Illinois,  was  appointed 
judge  at  large  to  succeed  Hon.  Adolph  Wislizenus,  appointed  judge 
of  the  eleventh  judicial  district.  On  the  same  date  Hon.  Ram6n 
Avancena  was  appointed  judge  at  large,  vice  Hon.  James  C.  Jenkins, 
appointed  judge  of  the  third  judicial  district.  On  April  1, 1^05,  Hon. 
Wasliin^on  L.  Goldsborough  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of 
land  registration,  vice  Hon.  D.  R.  Williams,  resigned. 

Judge  Ross  came  to  the  islands  in  December,  1899,  as  a  captain 
in  the  Forty-fifth  U.  S.  Volunteer  Infantry;  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Ambos  Camarines  on  August  9,  1901.  and 
served  until  July,  1903,  when  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  fiscals 
in  the  office  of  tiie  attorney-general,  which  position  he  held  until  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1905,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  bench. 

Judge  Avancena  is  a  native  of  the  province  of  Iloflo,  and  had  been 
practicing  law  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  four  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  attorney  to  the  solicitor-general  and  served  in  that 
position  from  January  17, 1902,  to  January  1, 1905,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  position. 

Judge  Goldsborough  came  to  the  islands  in  1899  with  the  Forty- 
third  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  served  as  captain  in  that  regiment 
until  June  30,  1901;  served  as  public  prosecutor  of  the  city  of 
Manila  until  August  7  of  that  year,  and  as  assistant  chief  of  con- 
stabulary from  August  7  to  January  27,  1902;  was  appointed  city 
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attorney  of  Manila  in  January,  1902,  and  held  that  position  until 
April  7,  1903,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  attorney-general  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  his  promotion  to  the  bench. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  promotions  and  appointments  above 
stated  were  made  from  persons  in  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
prior  to  their  appointment,  with  the  exception  of  Hon.  James  F. 
Tracey,  appointed  by  the  President  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
The  policy  of  making  such  appointments  and  promotions  of  persons 
who  nave  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Filipino  people  and  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  the  Spanisn  language  and  of  the  local  laws  both 
as  to  procedure  and  substantive  law,  is  believed  to  be  a  wise  one,  both 
because  it  secures  to  the  judiciary  persons  whose  qualifications  are 
thoroughly  well  known  and  because  it  likewise  is  an  incentive  to  all 
others  m  the  judicial  service  or  in  the  bureau  of  justice  to  fit  them- 
selves for  promotion  by  faithful  and  efficient  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Hon.  Warren  H.  Ickis,  judge  of  the  thirteenth  judicial  district, 
died  in  June,  1905,  of  disease  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty.  The 
vacancy  thus  created  has  not  yet  been  filled.  Judge  Ickis  rendered 
faithful  and  efficient  service,  and  his  death  is  greatly  regretted  by  all 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
as  well  as  by  the  public  at  large,  with  whom  he  had  been  Drought  into 
official  relations. 

Hon.  Felix  M.  Rojas,  judge  of  the  court  of  customs  appeals  at  the 
time  of  its  abolition,  has  b^en  recently  appointed  president  of  the 
municipal  board  of  the  city  of  Manila. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 

The  report  of  the  attorney-general,  giving  a  detailed  description 
of  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  justice,  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked 
"  Exhibit  No.  1." 

During  the  year  7  Americans  and  77  Filipinos  have  applied  for 
admission  to  the  bar,  of  whom  7  Americans  and  46  Filipinos  passed 
the  examination  and  were  admitted. 

The  number  of  civil  cases  on  the  docket  of  the  supreme  court  was 
192  greater  on  September  1,  1905,  than  on  September  1,  1904,  while 
the  number  of  criminal  cases  pending  on  September  1,  1905,  was 
22  less  than  on  September  1,  1004.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
criminal  cases  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  dismissal  of  cases  appealed 
by  the  government  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Kepner  case.  The  failure  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  make  a  greater  reduction  is  due  in  considerable  part  to  the  several 
months  of  enforced  idleness  for  want  of  a  quorum.  The  court  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  dispatch  its  business  with  greater  rapidity  when 
the  full  number  of  juajges  are  available,  whereby  the  work  of  pre- 
paring decisions  and  opinions  can  be  expedited  by  division  among  a 
greater  number  of  judges. 

The  same  disparity  as  to  the  increase  in  the  relative  number  of 
civil  and  criminal  cases  pending  exists  in  the  courts  of  first  instance 
as  in  the  supreme  court.  The  number  of  civil  cases  pending  in  all  the 
courts  of  first  instance  on  September  1,  1904,  was  2,840,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1905,  3,433.  The  number  of  criminal  cases  pending  Sep- 
tember 1,  1904,  was  1,930,  and  on  September  1,  1905,  1,559.    The 
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number  of  cases  filed  in  those  courts  during  the  year  ending  Au^st 
31,  1905,  was  3,171  civil  and  5,378  criminal,  while  the  number  of  civil 
cases  disposed  of  during  the  year  was  2,578  and  of  criminal  5,749. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  condition  of  business  in  the  supreme 
court  would  be  incomplete  without  the  following  facts,  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  attorney -general's  reports 

Included  in  the  statement  of  cases  pending  in  that  court  are  28  that 
were  submitted  and  heard  prior  to  July  1,  1905,  decisions  in  which 
have  not  yet  been  announced.  On  the  calendar  for  the  months  of 
July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1905,  are  223  cases  that  have 
been  submitted  and  heard,  but  not  yet  decided.  Upon  announcing 
the  decisions  in  the  251  cases  last  above  referred  to,  the  apparent 
arrearages  in  the  supreme  court  will  have  been  to  a  considerable 
degree  eliminated.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  of  the  915  cases 
reported  as  pending  on  October  25,  1905,  51  are  criminal  cases  which 
were  pending  in  the  court  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  sovereignty, 
on  which  action  has  been  suspended  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prose- 
cuting officers  have  been  unable  to  locate  ttie  defendants,  who  were  in 
most  cases  released  from  prison  by  the  Filipinos  during  the  revo- 
lution. 

There  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  number  of  cases  filed  during  the 
vear  in  the  different  judicial  districts,  the  number  of  such  cases 
being  comparatively  small  in  the  mountain  district,  as  well  as  in  the 
first,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  districts.  In  each  of  these 
districts  the  salary  appertaining  to  the  office  of  judge  is  less  than  in 
the  other  districts,  ana  in  most  of  them  there  is  a  very  large  amount 
of  difficult  travel  required  in  moving  from  one  provincial  capital  to 
another  by  inadequate  means  of  transportation,  whereby  much  time  is 
necessarily  consumed.  It  is  considered  desirable  that  the  remote 
provinces  should  have  regular  facilities  for  access  to  courts  of  firet 
instance,  even  though  the  amount  of  business  to  be  transacted  therein 
is  comparatively  small.  It  also  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the  judges 
of  the  mountain  and  first  districts  have  performed  much  service  in 
other  districts  where  there  was  an  excess  of  work  during  the  year  and 
the  regular  judges  needed  assistance. 

The  fifteenth  district  presents  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
transportation  of  the  judge  and  fiscal  from  either  Cdpiz,  Romblon,  or 
Masbate,  three  of  the  places  for  holding  court  in  that  district,  to 
Cuvo  and  Puerto  Princesa,  the  places  at  which  the  court  is  required 
to  he  held  for  the  province  of  Palawan,  because  there  are  no  regular 
lines  of  transportation  from  either  of  the  former  places  to  the  latter, 
90  that  oftentimes  the  judge  and  fiscal  are  required  to  come  to  Manila 
to  secure  transportation,  unless  boats  are  sent  for  the  special  service 
either  of  which  alternatives  involves  much  delay  and  expense.  It  is 
suggested  that  economy  could  be  secured  bv  detaching  the  province 
of  Palawan  from  the  fifteenth  district  and  providing  that  the  ses- 
sions of  court  required  by  law  to  be  held  there  should  be  presided 
over  by  a  judge  to  be  designated  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose — 
either  a  judge  at  large  or  a  judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance  for 
the  city  of  Manila — and  that  the  duties  of  fiscal  be  performed  by  a 
lawyer  occasionally  detailed  for  that  purpose  from  the  attorney- 
general's  office,  who  could  accompany  the  judge  directly  from  Manila 
during  the  brief  time  when  sessions  are  to  be  held  to  transact  the  small 
amount  of  business  arising  in  Palawan. 
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Court  fees  collected  in  the  supreme  court  during  the  year  amounted 
to  f^,416.21|,  and  for  fees,  costs,  and  fines  imposed  in  the  courts 
of  first  instance,  1P115,942.41  Philippine  currency,  and  Pfs.  125.56 
Mexican  currency. 

The  statistics  as  to  the  court  of  land  registration  are  elsewhere 
stated  in  this  report. 

In  the  court  of  customs  appeals  during  the  year  before  its  abolition 
61  cases  were  filed,  of  which  27  were  customs  appeals  proper,  6 
criminal  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  customs  laws,  and  28  con- 
demnation proceedings  against  seized  property  for  violations  of  cus- 
toms laws.  Of  the  total  number  filed  12  were  withdrawn,  6  dis- 
missed, and  101,  inclusive  of  cases  pending  before  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  were  decided.  On  September  1,  1905,  11  cases  were  pend- 
ing, which  have  been  transferred  to  the  court  of  first  instance,  as 
above  stated. 

The  oflSce  of  the  attorney-general  was  reorganized  by  Act  No.  1313, 
as  above  stated,  by  virtue  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  attorney- 
general,  the  efficiency  of  the  office  has  been  mcreased  and  the  total 
expenses  diminished. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-six  written  opinions  have  been  rendered  by 
the  attorney -general's  office  to  other  omcials  of  the  government,  in 
accordance  with  law;  290  cases  have' been  presented  to  the  supreme 
court  by  brief  and  53  by  motion,  etc. ;  440  cases  in  the  court  or  land 
registration,  in  which  the  government  was  interested,  have  been  ex- 
amined and  opposition  presented  in  216,  and  829  petitions  for  pardon 
have  been  investigated  and  reconmiendations  thereon  made  to  the 
governor-general. 

INSULAR  COLD-STORAGE  AND  ICE  PLANT. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  from  this  office  Mr.  J.  F.  Edmiston 
was  performing  the  duties  of  acting  superintendent  of  the  plant,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  made  superintendent,  and  has  succeeded  in 
largely  reducing  the  expenses  of  operation  and  increasing  the  income 
from  the  sales  of  ice. 

The  contract  with  the  chief  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Army,  Philip- 
pines Division,  for  cold-storage  room  has  been  renewed,  but  the  price 
for  cold  storage  has  been  increased  from  3^  cent^  United  States  cur- 
rency to  4J  cents  per  cubic  foot  per  month,  in  view  of  the  diminished 
space  required  for  that  purpose  by  the  army,  the  general  expense 
remaining  as  great  for  the  smaller  space  as  for  the  larger,  and  the 
diminution  in  the  cost  of  operation  not  being  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  diminished  space  required.  It  is  believed  that  the  contract  made 
is  an  equitable  one.  It,  however,  resulted  in  a  material  saving  to 
the  army  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  income  to  the  insular 
government. 

The  operations  of  the  plant  for  the  year  have  been  satisfactory. 
The  gross  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30, 
1905,  was  ^06,356.37,  and  the  total  expenses,  mcluding  outstanding 
liabilities,  were  ^308,385.11,  making  the  net  earnings  1^397,971.26, 
showing  the  most  profitable  year  the  plant  has  ever  experienced. 
There  was  an  increase  during  the  year  of  P=103,407.56  in  the  gross 
revenues  and  a  reduction  of  ^8,815.09  in  the  cost  of  operation. 
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Owing  to  the  diminished  cold-storage  space  required  by  the  army, 
more  room  became  available  for  use  oi  business  concerns,  if  required 
for  that  purpose^  and  space  has  been  leased  at  reasonable  rates  to 
persons  desiring  it.  The  revenues  from  this  source  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  were  ^839.76,  while  during  the  present  fiscal  year  that 
i-evenue  amounted  to  ?=36,925.83,  making  a  gam  of  more  than  ^"36,000 
in  this  item  alone.  Meanwhile  the  public  has  been  largely  benefited, 
because  the  only  cold-storage  plant  in  the  business,  aside  from  the 
government  one,  was  heretofore  able  to  maintain  a  monopoly  in  the 
price  of  meats,  imported  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Other  business  es- 
tablishments have  now  engaged  in  competition,  making  use  of  the 
government  cold-storage  space,  and  the  prices  of  those  essentials  to 
wholesome  living  are  now  about  three-fifths  of  what  they  were  one 
year  ago.  While  one  private  establishment  has  lost  a  portion  of  its 
profits,  the  great  consuming  public  has  been  very  largely  benefited. 
Sales  of  ice  have  likewise  increased  during  the  year  by  1P40,486.52. 
While  the  sales  to  the  army,  navy,  and  marines  remained  practically 
as  during  the  preceding  year,  the  sales  to  the  bureaus  of  the  insular 
government  and  to  customers  entitled  to  the  special  rate  bv  reason  of 
connection  with  the  government  and  cash  sales  have  largely  in- 
creased. Cash  sales  were  made  at  the  same  price  as  the  private  plant 
in  Manila  charges,  but  the  government  plant  does  not  make  delivery, 
while  the  private  plant  does,  so  that  the  government  plant  is  not  m 
this  resi)ect  competing  at  all  with  any  private  enterprise.  The 
increase  in  the  use  of  ice  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  vicinity  is  appar- 
ently constant  and  will  continue.  There  has  been  an  increased  in- 
come also  from  the  sale  of  distilled  water  and  miscellaneous  items. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  plant  from  the  beginning  have  been  as  fol- 
lows, stated  in  Philippine  currency : 

Fiscal  year — 

1902 ^ K38, 100.28 

1903 267,710.68 

1904 215,  748.  61 

1905 397,  971.  26 

Total  earnings 1,119,530.83 

The  operation  of  the  plant  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1906  indicates  that  the  net  earnings  will  be  approximately 
?400,000  Philippine  currency  for  that  year.  On  this  basis  at  the 
«[id  of  the  fiscal  year  1906  the  plant  will  have  paid  for  itself  from 
its  own  earnings,  and  will  thereafter  be  an  available  asset,  producing 
a  steady  and  regular  income. 

During  the  year  the  plant  was  offered  for  sale  by  advertisements 
published  in  the  United  States  at  an  upset  price  of  $1,000,000  United 
btates  money.  While  more  or  less  negotiations  have  resulted,  no 
sale  has  been  made.  In  view  of  the  necessity  for  cold  storage  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  an  abundant  supply  of  ice  in  the  Tropics  for 
the  purposes  of  health  and  reasonable  economy  of  living,  the  main- 
tenance of  this  plant  by  the  insular  government  might  fairly  be  con- 
sidered a  public  utility  which  the  government  may  propery  carry  on 
in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  private  monopoly  in  some  of  the  prime 
necessities  of  life.  It  perhaps  might  be  as  properly  considered  a 
governmental  function  as  the  maintenance  of  water  supplies,  gas  and 
electric-light  plants  by  cities  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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The  administration  of  the  plant  for  the  past  year  as  to  its  income 
and  producing  capacity  removes  the  whole  question  from  one  of 
taxation  and  burden  upon  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
such  an  institution.  It  occasions  no  taxation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
relieves  taxation  to  a  considerable  degree  by  producing  a  large  and 
reliable  income. 

Mr.  Edmiston  is  entitled  to  special  credit  for  the  increase  of  income 
and  reduction  of  expenses.  His  report  for  the  fiscal  year  and  sup- 
plemental reports  for  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1905,  are 
hereto  annexed  and  marked  "  Exhibits  Nos.  2  and  3." 

COINAGE  AND  CURRENCY. 

In  the  last  preceding  report  from  this  office  it  was  stated  that  the 
new  currencv  upon  a  gold  basis  had  practically  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  and  fluctuating  Mexican,  Spanish-Filipino,  Chinese,  and  other 
foreign  coins  previously  prevailing  in  the  islands,  and  that  the  great 
work  of  elimmating  the  old  currency  had  been  substantially  com- 
pleted. The  means  by  which  those  results  were  accomplished  were 
there  fully  set  forth  and  need  not  be  here  repeated.  The  statement 
(here  made  that — 

The  government  and  the  public  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  speed  with 
which  these  good  results  have  been  accomplished,  and  upon  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  a  fluctuating  and  chenp  currency,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
M0,000,000,  has  been  eliminated,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  and  conservative 
character  of  the  people,  and  of  the  great  inducements  that  always  exist  to 
make  use  of  a  cheaper  currency  instead  of  a  better  and  more  expensive  one — 

has  been  emphasized  by  the  experience  of  the  past  year.  A^Tiile  the 
amount  of  old  currency  remaining  in  the  remote  nooks  and  comers 
of  the  archipelago  was  larger  than  at  that  time  anticipated,  yet  it 
has  now  entirely  passed  out  of  circulation.  All  business  transactions 
are  in  the  new,  the  speculating  and  gambling  in  coin  which  formerly 
prevailed  to  so  large  a  de^ee  being  entirely  done  away  with.  Com- 
mercial contracts,  miporting,  exporting,  buying,  and  selling  within 
the  islands  are  now  all  upon  a  uniform  basis  and  a  fixed,  known 
standard,  and  the  whole  public  and  the  government  are  able  to  fore- 
cast results,  so  far  as  such  results  depend  upon  the  kind  of  money 
to  be  paid  or  received,  as  the  case  may  be.  Some  important  steps 
have  been  taken,  however,  during  the  past  year. 

1.  Certificates  of  indebtedness. — In  order  to  meet  the  necessity  for 
the  purchase  of  silver  for  new  coinage  and  to  have  a  fund  for  the 
maintenace  of  the  parity  of  the  new  currencv  with  gold  the  govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  issue  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $10,000,000  United  States  money,  at  an  interest  rate 
of  4  per  cent  per  annum  and  maturing  in  one  year  from  the  date  of 
issuance.  Under  this  authority  such  certificates  were  issued  in  series 
of  $3,000,000  each  up  to  the  amount  of  $0,000,000.  The  new  cur- 
rency system,  however,  was  so  thoroughly  established  that  on  May  1, 
1905,  $3,000,000  of  the  certificates  were  retired  and  no  others  were 
issued  in  their  place,  and  on  September  1,  1905,  $3,000,000  more  were 
retired  and  others  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  only  issued  in  the  place 
of  those  retired.  The  present  amount  of  outstanding  certificates, 
therefore,  is  $1,500,000,  a  reduction  of  $4,500,000  during  the  year. 
The  several  series  of  certificates  have  been  sold  at  most  favorable 
prices,  varying  with  the  demands  for  such  obligations  in  the  United 
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States  from  time  to  time. ,  The  first  series,  maturing  May  1,  1904, 
was  sold  at  a  premium  of  2.513,  making  a  net  interest  paid  by  the 
government  of  1.487 ;  the  second  series  at  a  premium  of  2.24,  making 
a  net  interest  of  1.76;  the  third  series  at  a  premium  of  1.181,  making 
a  net  interest  paid  of  2.819;  the  fourth  series  at  a  premium  of  1.41, 
making  a  net  interest  of  2.59;  the  final  and  now  outstanding  series 
of  $1,500,000,  maturing  September  1,  1906,  realized  a  premium  of 
1.64,  making  a  net  interest  paid  of  2.36.  A  great  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  certificates  has  been  on  deposit  throughout  the  year 
in  New  York  as  a  portion  of  the  gold-standard  fund,  and  has  earned 
interest  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  2jt  per  cent  on  average  daily  bal- 
ances, so  that  the  maintenance  of  this  fimd  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  insular  government  instead  of  a  loss.  In 
other  words,  the  government  has  made  money  by  borrowing  and  issu- 
ing these  certificates  and  has  maintained  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
the  gold  standard  without  any  cost  whatever. 

2.  Ascertainment  of  seignorage  and  cost  of  n^w  currency. — More 
complete  data  have  now  been  received  from  the  mints  in  the  United 
States,  from  which  the  cost  of  the  new  currency  from  bullion  pur- 
chased and  from  recoinage  of  Spanish-Filipino  coins  can  be  more 
accurately  stated  than  before.  Down  to  July  1,  1905,  the  net  seign- 
iorage on  silver  coins  from  bullion  purchased  amounts  to  1P^,214,- 
064.68,  Philippine  currency,  and  the  net  seigniorage  on  nickel  coins  to 
^372,208.10,  and  on  copper  coins  ^134,069.81,  making  a  net  seignior- 
age on  all  money  coined  from  bullion  purchased,  less  mint  charges  and 
transportation  expenses,  of  ^^,703,035.32. 

Up  to  June  30,  1905,  there  had  been  shipped  to  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  for  the  purpose  of  recoinage  the  sum  of  =^15,713,000,  Span- 
ish-Filipino coins.  This  amount,  a  small  portion  of  which  has  not 
vet  been  reported  upon  from  the  mint,  together  with  such  coins  on 
hand  in  the  treasury  on  June  30,  would,  on  the  basis  of  that  already 
reported  from  the  mint,  yield  approximately  '^14,158,446.70,  Philip- 
pine currencv.  The  Chinese,  Mexican,  and  other  foreign  coins  that 
nave  been  sold  by  the  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  export  have  yielded 
a  profit  to  the  treasury.  Making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  profit 
thus  accrued,  the  gold-standard  fund  has  received  no  seigniorage, 
but  has  sustained  a  loss  of  ^174,258,  Philippine  currency,  on  the 
redemption  of  Spanish-Filipino  coins  up  to  July  1,  1905.  In  other 
words,  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  on  as  favorable 
terms  as  possible  with  the  people,  paid  that  amount  more  for  the 
Spanish-Filipino  coin  than  it  was  worth  as  bullion.  Had  the  govern- 
ment yielded  to  the  urgent  importunities  that  were  pressed  upon  it  to 
redeem  the  Spanish-Filipino  and  Mexican  coins  with  the  new  coins, 
peso  for  peso,  the  Mexican  dollars  which  have  been  exported  by  rea- 
son of  the  stringency  placed  upon  them  by  local  lepslation  would 
not  have  been  exported,  but  would  have  remained  in  the  islands, 
because  they  would  have  been  worth  far  more  here  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  There  would  have  been  a  loss  to  the  government 
upon  the  Mexican  pesos  exported  since  the  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation referred  to  of  more  than  the  entire  sei^iorage  which  it 
has  now  received  upon  money  coined  from  bullion  purchased,  or 
^,679,816.63.  Upon  the  Spanish-Filipino  coins  there  would  have 
been  a  further  loss  of  1^1,920,292.51,  which,  together  with  the  loss 
on  the  Mexican  currency  above  stated,  would  have  amounted  to 
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1^4,601,109.14.  Such  a  loss  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  whole 
new  system  of  coinage  by  wiping  out  the  whole  of  the  gold-standard 
fund  not  made  up  of  borrowed  money  and  creating  a  large  deficit 
besides.  Copper  coins  have  been  likewise  redeemed,  upon  which  the 
loss  is  liable  to  be  approximately  ^45,000,  Philippine  currency,  more. 
Deducting  the  estimated  Iqss  upon  Spanish-Filipino  and  copper  coins 
redeemed  from  the  net  seimiorage  on  the  coinage  of  bullion  pur- 
chased there  is  approximately  a  net  seigniorage  profit  of  f^,500,000, 
Philippine  currency,  upon  the  entire  process  of  coinage  ana  recoin- 
age.  Data  are  not  yet  available  for  making  an  exact  statement,  but 
the  result  stated  is  approximately  correct. 

3.  Additional  currency  received. — ^The  total  amount  of  new  coin- 
age of  all  denominations  in  the  islands  down  to  June  30,  1905, 
amounted  to  ^^31,955,520,  of  which  ^8,160,667  were  in  actual  circu- 
lation, including  in  this  latter  statement  such  pesos  as  were  repre- 
sented in  actual  circulation  by  silver  certificates.  The  amount  of 
new  coinage  received  in  the  islands  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
1P12,126,000,  and  the  increase  in  the  circulation  was  P=19,103,540. 

4.  Increased  nse  of  silver  certificates, — ^The  amount  of  silver  certi- 
ficates in  circulation  June  30,  1904,  was  1^6,000,000,  and  on  June  30, 
1905,  ^10,450,000,  making  an  increase  of  1P4,450,000  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

5.  Continued  use  of  the  gold-standard  fund  in  the  way  of  ex- 
change.— During  the  year  exchange  was  sold  by  the  treasury  on  the 
gold-standard  fond  in  New  York  either  by  telegraphic  transfer  or 
demand  drafts  to  the  amount  of  $2,236,996.75,  United  States  money, 
for  which  a  premium  of  $43,777.50  was  realized  and  credited  to  the 
gold-standard  fund. 

No  drafts  were  sold  in  New  York  upon  the  gold-standard  fund  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  year. 

6.  Extension  of  exchanges  at  the  treasury, — ^$5^757,213.97^,  United 
States  money,  were  exchanged  at  the  treasury  for  double  that  number 
of  Filipino  pesos,  and  ^23,571,699.09,  Philippine  currency,  were  ex- 
changed for  one-half  that  number  of  dollars,  unitc^d  States  money. 

The  result  of  these  exchanges  has  been  not  merely  to  furnish  con- 
venient facilities  for  the  pubfic  for  such  exchanges  without  cost,  but 
also  to  establish  the  mutual  interchangeability  of  the  two  currencies 
at  par. 

7.  Continued  elimination  of  old  currency. — During  the  fiscal  year 
^=8,763,591.96  of  the  old  currency  were  purchased  at  rates  authorized 
by  law  and  removed  from  circulation  either  by  sale  for  export  or  by 
shipments  to  San  Francisco  for  recoinage. 

8.  Commercial  elimination  of  old  currenry. — Commercially  ^,786,- 
247.90  of  Mexican  coins  were  exported  during  the  year. 

The  second  annual  report  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  chief  of  the 
division  of  the  currencv,  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  "  Exhibit 
No.  4,"  which  contains  full  and  interesting  details  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  new  currency  system  during  the  year,  as  well  as  a  summary 
of  operations  from  the  beginning.  Doctor  Kemmerer  is  about  to  tie 
separated  from  the  insular  service,  because  the  work  of  instituting 
the  new  system  has  been  completed.  He  has  been  of  great  aid  in  that 
work,  riis  investigations  have  been  careful  and  exhaustive,  his  re- 
ports complete  and  accurate,  and  his  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
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theory  of  maintaining  a  currency  upon  a  ^old-standard  basis  with- 
out the  use  of  gold  as  a  circulating  medium  has  been  of  great  value. 

Proposed  new  legislation  relating  to  coin  deposit  for  payment  of 
silver  certificates. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  amount  of 
silver  certificates  in  actual  circulation  was  W0,450,000,  as  above 
stated.  The  act  of  Congress  of  February  6,  1905,  authorizes  the 
issue  of  larger  denominations  of  silver  certificates,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly increase  their  circulation  so  that  it  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated  fhat  the  amount  of  such  certificates  will  gradually  in- 
crease to  18  or  20  million  pesos,  and  if  the  commerce  of  the  islands 
should  be  largely  increased  and  the  construction  of  railroads  should 
require  much  more  currency  than  is  now  in  circulation,  the  amount 
of  such  certificates  would  probably  considerably  exceed  ^0,000,000 
in  the  not  distant  future.  Silver  pesos  must  be  deposited  and 
retained  in  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  each  certificate  to  its 
full  amount.  The  facilities  of  the  treasury  for  storage  of  silver 
pesos  have  already  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  large  amounts  of 
them  are  being  stored  in  the  old  mint  building,  where  the  expense 
of  guarding  is  considerable  and  where  the  risks  are  greater  than  if 
the  storage  could  all  be  in  the  treasury  building  itself.  The  insular 
treasurer  has  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  the  con- 
Ftruction  of  additional  vaults  to  furnish  more  storage  space.  It  is 
undesirable  to  incur  this  expense  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  avoided, 
as  well  as  the  expense  that  would  hereafter  be  incurred  for  the 
construction  of  vaults  in  case  the  circulation  of  silver  certificates 
continued  to  increase.  The  sUver  pesos  so  deposited  are  idle  and 
unremunerative  and  a  constant  source  of  expense  to  the  insular 

?:overnment.  The  system  is  inelastic.  In  case  there  is  a  demand 
or  increased  currency  in  the  form  of  paper  money  at  any  time 
there  is  no  method  of  meeting  it  except  to  purchase  more  silver 
bullion  irrespective  of  its  market  price^  and  cause  it  to  be  coined 
and  deposited  in  the  treasury  as  a  basis  for  the  issuance  of  more 
certificates.  Whenever  the  special  demand  for  currency  relaxes  and 
there  appears  to  be  an  excess  of  it  in  circulation  there  is  no 
method  of  retiring  it,  but  the  money  that  the  government  has  bor- 
rowed for  the  purchase  of  silver  would  still  constitute  an  obligation 
of  the  government,  together  with  the  constant  recurring  expense  for 
interest  thereon,  unless  the  government  were  able  to  recoup  itself 
for  such  losses  by  securing  interest  upon  the  deposits  in  New  York. 
If  the  government  were  compelled  to  purchase  silver  bullion  in  an 
emergency  when  silver  stood  at  a  high  price  the  seigniorage  accruing 
to  the  gold-standard  fund  would  be  very  small  or  totally  disappear, 
and  the  purchase  might  involve  a  loss  to  the  government.  On  August 
23,  1905,  the  price  of  silver  bullion  prompt  in  London  was  28|  d. 
per  ounce.    A  Filipino  peso  made  from  silver  purchased  at  that 

t)rice  laid  down  in  Manila  would  cost  the  government  1.0065  pesos, 
eavin^  no  seigniorage.  Should  silver  rise  to  29i  d.  per  ounce, 
which  is  not  an  unreasonable  thing  to  anticipate,  a  silver  peso  would 
be  worth  as  much  as  bullion  as  for  money.  Repeatedly  since  the 
present  Commission  came  to  Manila  silver  has  oeen  higher  than 
29i  d.  per  ounce.  This  was  true  in  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  1900,  and  January,  1901.  If  silver  wjere  to  rise 
sufficiently  above  that  price  to  yield  a  margin  of  profit,  in  addition 
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to  the  cost  of  melting  and  transportation,  it  would  be  profitable  to 
melt  down  our  silver  coins  for  bullion  and  for  export.  The  govern- 
ment then  would  have  no  method  of  relieving  the  stringency  of 
Philippine  currency  except  to  purchase  more  bullion  for  recoinage 
at  a  loss.  \Vhile  such  emergency  is  not  anticipated  it  is  desiral3e 
that  measures  should  be  taken  such  as  would  protect  the  government 
against  such  a  contingency  should  it  arise.  No  methods  of  in- 
creasing the  gold-standard  fund  are  available  except  through  the 
seigniorage  resulting  from  coinage  and  through  the  premiums 
received  from  the  sale  of  gold-standard  fund  drafts  ana  interest 
upon  that  part  of  the  gold-standard  fund  which  is  kept  on  deposit  in 
banks  in  the  United  States.  It  is  desirable  that  sate  means  should 
be  devised  for  making  a  more  rapid  increase  of  the  gold-standard 
fund,  which  now  amounts,  as  above  stated,  to  about  $1,250,000,  aside 
from  money  borrowed  on  certificates  issued  in  pursuance  of  authority 
given  by  Congress. 

Eliminating  money  borrowed  on  certificates,  the  increase  in  the  gold- 
standard  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  was  substantially  $103,000.  It 
is  believed  that  great  relief,  combined  with  entire  safety,  might  be 
secured  if  Congress  would  authorize  the  use  of  United  States  gold 
coin  in  part  as  a  reserve  for  the  silver  certificates,  such  gold  coin  being 
full  legal-tender  money  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  under  Congres- 
sional legislation.  The  certificates  would  still  be  redeemable  in  full 
legal-tender  coin  of  the  islands.  The  reserve  would  be  at  least  as 
strong  if  consisting  in  part  of  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  as  if  it 
consisted  entirely^  of  Pnilippine  pesos.  The  government  could  then 
safely  purchase  silver  when  the  market  price  was  low  and  when  the 
seigniorage  would  add  materially  to  the  gold-standard  fund,  but 
abstain  from  purchasing  when  the  price  of  silver  was  high.  In  such 
case,  if  additional  peso  circulation  were  needed,  it  could  be  furnished 
by  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  silver  pesos  from  the  certificate 
reserve,  putting  them  in  circulation  and  substituting  gold  coin  in  the 
certificate  reserve.  An  excess  or  deficiency  of  silver  pesos  in  circu- 
lation could  be  relieved  by  withdrawing  pesos  from  circulation,  put- 
ting them  into  the  certificate  reserve  and  taking  out  an  equal  amount 
of  gold  coin,  which  does  not  go  into  circulation  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  or  by  the  reverse  process,  as  circumstances  required.  In 
case  the  price  of  silver  became  so  high  as  to  make  probable  the  expor- 
tation or  Philippine  pesos  they  could  be  withdrawn  largely  from  cir- 
culation, issuing  gold  coin  instead,  to  such  an  extent  that  their  scar- 
city in  the  islands  would  cause  them  to  appreciate  in  local  value  and 
to  become  worth  more  as  currency  here  than  for  shipment  abroad,  or 
for  melting.  Should  a  permanent  deficiency  in  Filipino  peso  circu- 
lation exist  silver  could,  at  any  favorable  time,  be  purchased  so  as  to 
make  a  permanent  increase  in  the  local  circulating  medium.  A  por- 
tion of  tne  gold  coin  consisting  of  this  reserve  against  the  certificates 
might  be  deposited  in  the  United  States  in  lawful  depositories,  where 
it  would  draw  interest,  and  being  substantially  a  permanent  deposit, 
the  highe-^t  rates  of  interest  could  be  secured,  probably  3  to  3|  per 
cent,  wiiich  would  make  a  very  substantial  income  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gold-stflndard  fund  or  the  general  funds,  as  might  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent. The  continuing  expenses  of  constructing  new  vaults  for  the 
storage  of  Philippine  pesos  would  be  unnecessary  in  this  case. 
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The  outstanding  certificates  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  such  legis- 
lation, but  as  thejr  come  into  the  treasury  in  the  payment  of  public 
dues  and  otherwise  to  the  extent  probaoly  of  more  than  ^500,000 
each  month,  they  could  be  reissued  and  have  stamped  upon  them  the 
words  "  Payable  in  legal-tender  coin  of  the  Philippine  Islands,"  or 
other  equivalent  expressions  showing  that  they  would  be  payable 
cither  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  or  in  silver  pesos  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  government.  This  procedure  is  especially  desirable  be- 
cause of  the  great  expense  of  preparing  the  existing  certificates,  the 
cost  of  which  has  already  been  substantially  $50,000.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  gold  coin  for  such  purposes,  because  the 
insular  treasury  now  has  in  its  vaults  upward  of  $3,000,000  United 
States  gold  coin,  immediately  available,  and  because  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  army  and  other  purposes  are  mainly  made  througn  the 
insular  treasurer  by  deposits  m  ISew  York,  and  an  indefinite  amount 
of  gold  coin  could  thus  oe  deposited  in  New  York  to  the  credit  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  equivalent  then  being  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  Manila,  so  that 
no  actual  transfer  of  money  would  be  necessary,  but  a  sufficient 
amount  to  the  credit  of  the  gold-standard  fund  would  be  available 
at  all  times  without  expense.  Should  that  portion  of  the  scheme  here 
outlined  which  relates  to  the  deposit  of  United  States  gold  coin  at 
interest  be  not  authorized,  the  relief  would  be  considerable  if  the 
insular  government  were  authorized  to  use  gold  as  a  certificate  re- 
serve instead  of  pesos  to  a  certain  extent,  Gecause  the  elements  of 
elasticity  and  the  relief  from  the  necessity  of  the  construction  of 
new  vaults  and  the  possibility  of  the  government  availing  itself  of 
the  most  favorable  times  for  purchasing  silver  would  constitute 
material  improvement  over  present  conditions. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  government  might  properly  be 
authorized  to  make  the  deposit  in  New  York  to  secure  the  large 
eaming^s  upon  the  gold  com  there  deposited,  a  proceeding  which 
would  in  no  way  aSect  the  circulating  medium  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

It  is  recommended  that  Congress  be  requested  so  to  amend  that 
portion  of  section  10  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  6,  1905, 
which  is  marked  "  Sec.  8,"  that  the  treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
will  be  authorized  to  receive  either  standard  silver  Philippine  pesos 
or  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  at  the  treasury  in  sums  of  not  less 
than  ^20  Philippine  currency,  or  $10  United  States  gold  coin,  and  to 
issue  certificates  therefor  in  denominations  already  authorized  bv 
law,  provided  that  the  amount  of  gold  coin  held  in  such  reserve  shall 
not  at  any  time  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  certificates 
outstanding,  and  further  provided,  that  the  gold  coin  so  held  in 
reserve  may  be  deposited  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  authorized  depositories  of  the  funds  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Philip- 

Eine  Islands  in  the  United  States  on  such  security  as  may  be  approved 
y  the  Secretary  of  War.  Should  60  per  cent  be  deemed  too  mrge  a 
portion  of  the  reserve  to  be  held  in  gold  coin,  it  is  then  suggested 
that  the  limit  be  placed  at  50  per  cent. 
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BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

No  new  banks  have  been  established  in  the  Philippine  Islands  dur- 
ing the  year  aside  from  a  bank  of  ^50,000  capital,  organized  with 
local  capital  at  Dagupan,  in  the  province  of  Pangasinan.  This  bank 
was  organized  under  the  existing  Spanish  laws,  the  new  corporation 
law,  already  prepared,  not  yet  having  been  enacted. 

The  funds  of  the  insular  government  in  the  islands  not  retained 
in  the  treasury  vaults  have  been,  as  before,  distributed  between  the 
three  authorized  depositories — the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China ;  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 
and  the  International  Banking  Corporation  of  New  York — besides 
the  sums  deposited  in  authorized  depositories  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1905  those  funds  were  distributed  as 
follows : 

The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  ^261,397.87. 

The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  ^=134,125.72. 

The  International  Banking  Corporation  of  New  York,  at  Manila, 
^2,327.85  Philippine  currency  and  $29,520.50  United  States  cur- 
rency. 

No  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Spanish-Filipino  Bank  look- 
ing to  amendment  of  its  charter,  as  suggested  in  the  third  annual 
report  from  this  office.  It  is  believed  to  he  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
that  bank  that  such  action  should  be  taken.  It  is  also  believed  that 
should  such  action  be  taken  and  the  charter  of  the  bank  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  American  banking  principles  that  bank  ought  to 
be  made  an  authorized  depository  for  funds  or  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  upon  giving  proper  securities. 

The  results  of  an  examination  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  in  accordance  with  law,  into  the  condition  of  the  so- 
called  American  Bank  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  institution  was 
not  being  properly  managed;  that  it  had  imperiled  a  large  portion 
of  its  assets  in  unwise  and  worthless  loans;  that  it  was  subject  to  no 
supervision  by  any  board  of  directors;  that  the  whole  management 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  cashier,  H.  B.  Mulford,  and  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  notes  which  on  their  face  appeared  to  be  regular  and  upon 
which  the  interast  apparently  had  been  promptly  paid  were  fictitious. 
A  more  complete  investigation  of  the  responsibility  of  each  individ- 
ual debtor  of  the  bank,  as  shown  by  notes,  disclosed  the  fact  that 
thirty  or  forty  of  its  apparent  large  debtors  could  not  be  located, 
nor  was  the  cashier  able  to  give  any  information  as  to  who  they 
were  or  their  whereabouts  except  that  he  had  always  been  able  to 
reach  them  by  mail.  Under  these  circumstances  the  governor- 
general,  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1905,  issued  an  order  closing  the 
bank,  in  accordance  with  law,  and  directed  the  treasurer  to  proceed 
with  its  liquidation.  The  management  of  the  bank  has  proven  to  be 
grossly  incompetent  or  dishonest;  probably  both.  Prosecutions 
against  the  cashier  for  embezzlement  are  pending  in  the  court  of 
first  instance  in  the  city  of  Manila.  A  dividend  of  25  per  cent  has 
been  paid  to  depositors  in  the  month  of  October,  and  rurther  divi- 
dends will  be  paid  later  as  the  assets  may  warrant. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  a  bank  under  American  manage- 
ment and  bearing  the  title  "American  Bank ''  should  have  been  so 
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^ossly  mismanaged.  It  injures  the  prestige  of  Americans  in  the 
islands,  besides  causing  large  losses  to  people  who  can  ill  aflFord  to 
lose  their  savings. 

AGRICULTURAL  BANKS. 

The  desire  for  one  or  more  agricultural  banks,  established  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  advancing  money  to  agriculturists  inainly  upon 
the  security  of  their  landed  property,  is  nearly  universal  in  the 
provinces  of  the  islands,  and  has  long  been  so.  1  he  extreme  need  of 
capital  for  this  purpose  is  entirely  manifest.  The  people  have  not 
money  with  which  to  employ  the  necessary  labor  to  purchase  the 
essential  animals  and  agricultural  machinery  for  developing  their 
lands  and  carrying  on  the  industry  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  pros- 
perity of  these  islands.  Abundance  of  capital  for  these  .purposes, 
available  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  would  be  the  greatest  oi 
boons.  The  existing  laws  for  the  formation  of  such  banks  are  ade- 
quate, and  suitable  provision  has  also  been  made  for  them  in  the  new 
corporation  law  about  to  be  enacted.  But  the  existing  and  proposed 
laws  only  provide  for  establishing  such  institutions  upon  private 
initiative.  It  has  been  completely  demonstrated  that  private  capital 
will  not  enter  the  field,  partly  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  land  titles 
and  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  agricultural  enterprises  here  are 
subject  from  diseases  of  animals,  occasional  drought,  and  disasters 
caused  by  hordes  of  locusts.  It  is  apparently  useless  to  expect  private 
capital  at  present  to  enter  this  most  useful  field  without  any  govern- 
ment intervention.  Nor  are  cooperative  agricultural  banks,  which 
have  been  most  successful  in  some  narts  of  the  world,  apparently 
feasible  here,  because  there  is  not  suracient  capital  among  the  people 
to  enable  them  to  establish  such  institutions  from  local  resources. 
Nor  has  the  insular  government  been  in  financial  condition  to  enter 
upon  the  business  oi  establishing  directly  such  banks.  The  other 
demands  upon  the  treasury  have  been  so  great  that  nothing  was  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  A  scheme,  however,  has  been  worked  out  in 
Egypt,  constituting  a  combination  of  private  enterprise  with  limited 
Government  aid,  which,  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar  to 
those  existing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  has  proven  a  great  success. 
The  Egyptian  government  at  the  outset  set  apart  a  small  sum  from 
its  own  funds  for  ^n  experiment  in  making  loans  to  agriculturists 
among  a  people  who  were  thriftless,  poverty  stricken,  and  loaded 
down  by  the  exactions  of  usurers.  The  experiment  was  tentative  and 
upon  a  very  small  scale,  beginning  in  1896.  Gradually,  however,  as 
the  success  of  the  movement  was  demonstrated  in  limited  loc^ities, 
the  work  was  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  Egyptj  and  the  capital 
was  furnished  through  that  bank;  that  is,  by  private  individuals, 
until  the  advances  became  so  large  that  it  was  deemed  undesir- 
able to  have  so  large  a  portion  of  the  assets  of  the  bank  tied  up  in 
long-time  loans.  An  agricultural  bank  for  this  special  purpose  was 
thereupon  established  and  the  loans  carried  by  the  Bank  of  Egypt 
were  transferred  to  it.  The  new  institution  took  over  the  business  m 
the  year  1902,  and  has  gradually  so  extended  its  operations  that  the 
amount  of  loans  at  the  end  of  the  year  1903  was  £2,186,746  Egyp- 
tian, and  steps  at  that  time  were  taken  to  increase  the  capital  to 
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£5,000,000  Effvptian.  Under  this  system  the  government  lends  its 
aid  in  the  collection  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loans  and 
guarantees  the  principal  and  a  small  rate  of  interest.  While  the 
rate  of  interest  that  micht  be  charged  to  the  borrowers  is  materially 
more  than  guaranteed  oy  the  government,  yet  it  is  so  low  (9  per 
cent)  that  very  great  relief  has  been  furnished  to  the  landowners, 
large  and  small,  and  the  rates  of  interest  heretofore  paid  have  been 
enormously  reduced.  Losses  have  been  very  few.  Habits  of  industry 
and  thrift  have  been  largely  developed  among  the  Fellaheen  when 
they  were  once  released  from  the  grasp  of  the  usurers.  The  result 
has  been  not  merely  to  furnish  outlet  for  capital,  but  mainly  to 
develop  the  country  and  improve  the  condition  of  small  landowners. 
The  system  there  established  has  grown  up  from  very  small  begin- 
ning, and  has  advanced  only  as  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  for  extension. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Philippine  government  could  make 
guarantees  such  as  the  E^ptian  government  makes  to  its  agricultural 
bank  without  express  authority  from  (Congress.  Without  discussing 
that  question  at  length  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
safer,  if  such  a  measure  should  be  entered  upon  here,  to  have  the 
prior  authority  of  Congress.  The  details  of  legislation  by  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  to  that  end,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  take 
such  action,  need  not  be  here  stated.  A  draft  of  a  law  to  accomplish 
these  purposes  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission should  the  necessary  authority  from  Congress  be  secured. 
The  inauguration  of  such  a  system  here  must  be  tentative  and  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale  at  the  outset  and  surrounded  by  the  utmost 
safeguards,  no  loan  being  authorized  to  be  made  under  any  circum- 
stances until  the  title  of  the  land  offered  as  security  has  been  favor- 
ably and  finally  adjudicated  by  the  court  of  land  registration.  It  is 
recommended  that  Congress  be  asked  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  an  agricultural  bank  by  private  capital,  the  principal  of  which 
shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  per  annum,  with  a  limita- 
tion that  the  total  amount  which  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  any  single  year  shall  not  exceed 
$200,000.  The  rate  of  interest  allowed  to  1^  charged  to  borrowers 
should  not  in  any  case  exceed  10  per  cent ;  the  difference  between  the 
rate  guaranteed  by  the  government  and  the  rate  at  which  loans  can 
be  made  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  of  operation 
under  rigid  governmental  supervision,  and  likewise  to  pay  a  sufficient 
per  cent  to  attract  private  capital.  One  of  the  large  banks  doing 
business  in  Manila  has  offered  to  undertake  to  finance  such  an  enter- 
prise should  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  establish  it. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu  are 
able  to  find  places  for  deposit  of  their  savings  in  the  banks  doing 
business  there  with  small  rates  of  interest.  This  does  not  reach 
the  needs  of  the  people  throughout  the  islands,  and  a  system  of  postal 
savings  banks  would  be  of  the  highest  utility  in  encouraging  nabits 
of  thrift  and  enabling  people  to  deposit  their  small  savings  in  secure 
places  whereon  they  could  receive  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  and 
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feel  that  they  were  safe  from  typhoons  or  robbers.  A  draft  of  a  law 
for  the  establishment  of  postal  saving^s  banks  throughout  the  islands 
has  been  prepared  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Uommission  at  an 
early  date,  and  its  passage  with  such  amendments  as  may  be  needed  is 
recommended. 

CUSTOMS  SERVICE. 

The  receipts  from  the  customs  service  still  continue  to  constitute 
the  larger  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  insular  government,  although 
the  new  internal-revenue  law  has  become  an  important  factor  in  that 
respect. 

NEW   LEGISLATION   AFFECTING   THE   CUSTOMS. 

On  September  22,  1904,  Act  No.  1235  was  passed,  making  minor 
and  some  important  amendments  to  various  sections  of  the  customs 
administrative  act,  such  as  experience  had  shown  were  desirable. 
The  removal  of  the  requirements  that  manifests  of  cargoes  for  ports 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  from  foreign  ports  should  be  certified  by 
an  American  consular  representative  and  the  extension  to  corpora- 
tions or  companies  created  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  thereof  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  having  a  duly  au- 
thorized oflScer  resident  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  a  certificate  of  protection  for  vessels  owned  by  such 
corporations  or  companies  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  among 
the  important  modincations. 

Act  rlo.  1341,  passed  May  4,  1905,  threw  open  for  the  purpose  of 
interisland  commerce  all  ports  and  places  in  the  islands  to  vessels 
licensed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  and  removed  all  fees  aitd 
charges  in  the  matter  of  entrv  and  clearance  of  vessels  at  all  except 
entry  ports.  This  act  furnished  an  important  and  needed  relief  to 
interisland  commerce  and  eliminated  entirely  the  expense  of  main- 
taining customs  oflBcers  at  small  ports.  On  June  15,  1905,  Act  No. 
1354  was  passed,  exempting  vessels  of  less  than  15  tons  gross  burden 
from  taking  out  annual  licenses  or  the  pavment  of  any  fee  or  charge 
whatsoever.  While  this  act  diminished  the  revenues  to  some  extent, 
it  was  of  ^eat  benefit  to  owners  of  small  boats  and  tended  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  trade  between  the  various  islands  and  remote  parts 
thereof. 

The  tariff  revision  law  of  1905  was  enacted  by  Congress  on  March 
3,  1905,  to  be  effective  May  2,  sixty  days  after  its  passage.  That  act 
corrected  some  inconsistencies  growing  out  of  the  former  one,  equal- 
ized certain  rates  of  duty,  and  introduced  qualifying  ad  volorem 
rates  as  a  more  marked  feature  than  the  old  tariff.  The  machinery 
schedule  was  entirely  readjusted.  The  usual  results  ensued,  in  that 
especially  large  quantities  of  those  goods  upon  which  rates  were 
to  be  increased  were  imported  prior  to  the  time  the  new  law  became 
effective,  but  the  importation  of  other  lines  of  merchandise  upon 
which  the  rates  of  duty  were  to  be  lowered  was  postponed. 

REFUND  OF  DITTIES   ON   EXPORTS. 

In  prior  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  that  part  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  March  8,  1902,  providing  for  the  refund  of  duties  paid 
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on  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  and  consumed  therein,  and 
its  repeal  has  oeen  repeatedly  recommended.  Three  years'  experience 
under  that  law  has  only  emphasized  the  desirability  of  such  a  repeal, 
and  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  Congress  be  asked  to  furnish 
the  much-needed  relief.  No  one  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  bene- 
fited to  the  slightest  degree  by  this  act.  It  takes  from  the  insular 
treasury  export  duties  that  have  been  placed  therein  and  ffives  them 
to  manufacturers  of  hemp  products  in  tne  United  States,  while  it  fur- 
nishes no  such  refund  in  cases  of  exports  to  other  countries.  The 
only  persons  benefited  by  such  legislation  are  carriers  of  merchandise 
between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States  and  manufac- 
turers of  hemp  products  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  bonus  paid 
straight  and  direct  by  the  treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
those  two  American  industries.  It  has  not  increased  or  decreased 
the  price  of  hemp  which  the  Filipino  producer  receives,  but  does  en- 
hance the  profits  of  the  two  industries  in  the  United  States  above 
referred  to.  It  seems  to  be  an  exploitation  of  the  industries  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  pure  and  simple  for  two  industries  of  the  United 
States.  The  Philippine  government  never  recommended  such  legis- 
lation and  has  always  opposed  it. 

The  amount  of  duties  refunded  under  this  act  to  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  during  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1905,  is 
$1,057,251.12^.  That  money  is  needed  to  the  highest  degree  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  schools  and  other  indispensable 
institutions  of  the  government  in  the  islands,  and  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  meager  insular  treasury  to  enrich  enterprises  in  the  United 
States. 

*  INCREASED    ECONOMY    IN    ADMINISTRATION. 

By  certain  consolidations  and  by  increasing  the  proportion  of 
Filipino  employees  at  lower  salaries  than  were  paid  to  Americans 
the  expenses  of  the  bureau  of  customs  have  been  reduced,  and  will  be 
further  reduced  during  the  fiscal  year  1906.  The  expenditures  in 
that  bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  were  $43,184.92  less  than  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1904,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  1906  they  will  be  about  $100,000  less  than  1905.  Of  the  classi- 
fied customs  employees  at  Manila  59  per  cent  are  Filipinos,  and  of 
the  unclassified  employees  all  are  Filipinos. 

HARBOB   IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  detailed  report  in  regard  to  the  improvements  in  the  harbor  of 
Manila  will  be  made  by  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  police,  under 
whose  charge  that  work  is.  It  will  only  be  remarked  here  that  that 
work  is  approaching  completion  and  will  probably  call  ultimately 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  custom-house.  Piers  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  commerce  in  the  new  harbor  are  already  arranged  for, 
and  they  will  be  completed  within  two  years  from  this  date.  Manila 
will  undoubtedly,  when  these  works  are  completed,  have  the  best 
harbor  facilities  in  the  Orient.  The  improvements  that  are  being 
made  in  the  ports  of  Iloflo  and  Cebu  will  likewise  greatly  facilitate 
commerce  at  those  ports,  both  of  which  are  very  important  in  the 
commerce  of  the  islands. 
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EXPORTS   AND   IMPORTS. 

The  exports  of  the  two  principal  products  of  the  Philippine 
Islands— hemp  and  su^ar — ^have  shown  a  material  increase  in  the 
past  year  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1904.  The  increased 
price  of  sugar  has  doubtless  been  a  factor  in  the  increased  export  of 
that  product.  Hemp  also  has  commanded  a  good  price  and  the 
exports  have  been  large. 

The  entire  volume  of  exports  for  the  year  1905,  excluding  currency, 
exceeded  the  exports  for  the  previous  year  by  $2,129,738.  This  is 
an  especially  ^ood  result  in  view  of  the  ladron  disturbances  that 
have  occurred  m  a  few  of  the  provinces  and  the  prostration  of  agri- 
cultural interests  by  reason  oi  the  death  of  animals,  referred  to  in 
the  last  previous  report  from  this  office. 

The  total  exports  during  the  year  were  $32,355,865  in  value  as 
compared  with  ^30,226,127  for  the  fiscal  vear  1904,  and  the  total  value 
of  imports  was  $30,879,048  as  compared  with  $33,221,251  for  the 
fiscal  year  1904.  The  results  show  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 
islands  of  $1,476,817  for  1905. 

The  hemp  shipments  for  the  last  year  were  the  largest  in  value 
and  amount  in  the  history  of  the  islands.  The  exports  of  tobacco 
were  not  as  g^at  as  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding,  and  the  amount  of 
this  commodity  that  found  its  way  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  is  insignificant  by  reason  of  the  prohibitive  tariff  in  force  in 
that  country. 

The  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  has  been  chiefly  in 
the  line  of  cotton  textiles,  hardware,  and  machinery,  as  hereinafter 
appears. 

There  was  a  very  large  increase  in  customs  collections  at  the  port 
of  Cebu,  owing,  in  part,  to  a  disastrous  fire  that  occurred  in  March, 
1905,  which  destroyed  immense  quantities  of  merchandise  and  sup- 
plies, thus  compeUing  immediate  new  purchases  and  importations. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  customs  collections  during  the  year 
at  2^mboanga,  Bongao,  and  Balabac,  and  a  decrease  at  Manila 
amounting  to  $316,469.08;  at  Iloilo,  $73,386.26,  and  at  Jolo,  $775.77, 
caused  mainly  by  decreased  importations. 

The  gross  customs  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  amounted  to 
$8,263,444.26,  a  decrease  of  $170,424.01,  or  about  2  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  net  receipts,  however,  show 
a  greater  percentage  of  loss,  owing  to  the  large  exportation  of  hemp 
to  the  United  States,  the  duties  upon  which  are  refundable  as  the 
products  were  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  CTOwth  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  as  to  imports  is  shown  by  the  following  comparative 
statistics  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years: 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  was  in — 

1903 .$4,108,944 

1904 4,843,207 

1905 5,a39,512 

A  comparative  statement  of  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
the  United  States  for  the  same  years  shows — 

1903 113,863,059 

1904 11. 102, 860 

1905 15,  678, 875 
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The  increased  importations  from  the  United  States  of  various 
articles  are  shown  by  the  following  comparisons: 

The  amount  of  textiles  imported  into  the  islands  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1902  from  the  United  States,  under  the  present  tar- 
iff, No.  117,  amounted  in  value  to  $74,214.36,  while  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  calendar  year  1905  they  amoimted  to 
$511,624.44. 

Illuminating  oil  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1904  was 
valued  at  $246,519,  and  in  1905,  $443,512. 

Hardware  and  machinery  imported  from  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1904  amounted  to  $821,160  in  value,  and  in  1905  to  $1,447,387. 

Fresh  meats  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands  nearly  all  come 
from  Australia.  Mutton,  pork,  and  hind  quarters  onh^  of  beef 
range  in  prices  from  4  cents  to  6^  cents  per  pound  delivered  in 
Manila  frozen.  Meat  could  not  be  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  delivered  in  the  islands  at  these  prices,  and  it  is  improbable  that 
in  the  near  future  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  control  the  market 
in  this  line  of  importations. 

The  details  of  all  imports  and  exports  will  be  found  in  full  in  the 
statistical  portion  of  the  report  of  the  collector  of  customs  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  which  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  "  Exhibit 
No.  5.'^ 

A  large  portion  of  distilled  and  malt  liquors  imported  into  the 
islands  came  from  the  United  States.' 

The  importation  of  rice  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  countrv.  In  the  fiscal  year  1903,  $10,061,323  were  carried  out 
of  the  islands  to  pay  for  rice  imported.  In  1904  the  maximum 
amount  in  the  history  of  the  islands  was  expended  for  that  purpose, 
$11,548,814;  while  in  1905  the  sum  so  expended  amounted  to  $7,- 
456,738.  This  statement  concretely  shows  the  increased  production 
of  rice  in  the  islands.  Over  $4,000,000  gold  less  were  sent  out  of  the 
islands  during  the  last  year  for  rice  than  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  $4,000,000  saved  to  the  people  here  mean  much. 

THE   DINGLE Y   TARIFF   AND   THE    SHIPPING   BILL. 

The  recommendations  that  have  heretofore  been  made  in  reports 
from  this  office,  and  by  the  Commission  in  its  reports  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  that  Congress  be  requested  so  to  modify  its  legislation  that 
sugar  and  tobacco  produced  in  the  Philippine  Islands  may  be  admit- 
ted into  the  United  States  either  free  ot  duty  or  on  more  favorable 
terms  than  at  present,  is  now  renewed.  The  subject  has  been  so  re- 
cently and  so  thoroughly  discussed  while  the  Congressional  party 
were  here  that  further  elaboration  of  the  arguments  would  be  useless 
in  this  report.  The  considerations  urged  in  that  behalf  are  all  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  Commission  and  ofthe  Secretary  of  War. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  15,  1904,  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  shippm^  and  trade  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  ports  or  pfaces  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  between  ports  or 
places  in  the  JPhilippine  Archipelago,  and  for  other  purposes."  pro- 
hibits, after  July  1,  1900,  the  transportation  of  merchanaise  (except 
supplies  for  the  Army  or  Navy)  and  passengers  between  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  ports  or  places  in  the  JPhilippine  Archipelago, 
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direct  or  by  the  way  of  a  foreign  port,  in  any  vessel  other  than  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  act  should  continue  unmodified,  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
operate  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
eliminating  to  a  considerable  degree  competition  in  trans-Pacific 
freight  or  m  freight  from  New  Yoric  via  Suez,  and  result  in  placing  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  commerce  of  the  islands,  both  import  and 
export,  for  the  benefit  of  shipping  companies  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  believed  that  the  islands  are  in  no  financial  condition  to  stand 
this  additional  burden.  When  the  resources  here  are  sufficiently 
developed  and  Congress  shall  have  given  to  our  agriculturists  some 
aid  by  reducing  the  Dingley  tariff  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  agri- 
cultural industries  shall  nave  had  time  to  recuperate  and  get  into 
normal  conditions,  it  is  possible  that  the  advantages  received  would  be 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  ship- 
ping bill  referred  to. 

It  is  recommended  that  C!ongress  be  asked  either  to  repeal  that 
portion  of  the  law  which  relates  to  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  or  to  provide  that  it  shall  not  be- 
come operative  until  July  1, 1909,  and  not  then  unless  prosperity  shall 
return  to  the  islands. 

JAPANESE   AND    CHINESE    IMMIGRATION. 

The  number  of  Japanese  admitted  to  the  islands  for  the  fiscal  year 
1904  was  2,672,  and  m  the  fiscal  year  1905,  1,204.  The  decrease  un- 
doubtedly is  owing  to  the  Russian-Japanese  war. 

The  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  during  the  fiscal  year  1904  was 
9,089,  and  in  1905,  8,886,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  Chinese  who  had 
before  been  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  who  had  returned  to  China 
temporarily  and  were  readmitted  to  the  islands  in  accordance  with 
law.  Some  of  them  were  Chinese  merchants,  some  wives  and  minor 
children  of  resident  Chinese  merchants,  and  others  Chinese  laborers 
with  return  certificates.  These  statistics  do  not  indicate  that  the 
number  of  Chinese  in  the  islands  is  increasing  at  allj  on  the  con- 
trarv,  it  is  believed  that  the  number  is  steadily  decreasing. 

The  total  immigration  dues  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  $39,422,  of  which  all  but  $5,534  accrued  from  charges  for  labor- 
ers' return  certificate  and  immigration  dues  from  Chinese. 

COST  OF   COLLECTION. 

The  statistics  contained  in  the  report  of  the  collector  of  customs 
(Exhibit  No.  5)  show  the  total  cost  of  collecting  customs  revenues  at 
the  various  ports  and  in  the  aggregate.  The  cost  for  one  dollar  of 
revenue  collected  still  continues  very  low  in  comparison  with  the 
percentage  of  expenditures  to  receipts  in  ports  where  a  similar  amount 
of  business  is  transacted  in  the  United  States. 

OPIUM  IMPORTATIONS. 

Importations  of  opium  during  the  fiscal  year  1905  amounted  to 
268,128  pounds.    That  amount  has  never  been  exceeded  except  in  the 
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year  1902,  when  285,443  pounds  were  imported.  The  duties  received, 
however,  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  greater  than  in  any  former 
year  owing  to  the  higher  rate  now  charged.  The  value  of  the  opium 
imported  m  1905,  added  to  the  duty  thereon,  amounted  to  $1,217,274. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  heavy  duty  upon  opium  has  had  little  effect 
in  diminishing  its  consumption,  and  tne  problem  of  preventing  the 
extension  of  the  opium  habit  must  be  dealt  with  in  ways  other  than 
through  the  customs. 

The  figures  given  in  the  report  of  the  collector  of  customs  as  to  cus- 
toms revenues  do  not  agree  with  those  hereinafter  stated  in  connection 
with  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1906,  as  based  upon  customs  reve- 
nues for  the  fiscal  year  1905.  The  distinction,  nowever,  is  only 
apparent  and  not  real.  The  collector  of  customs,  according  to  law, 
reports  the  total  revenues  collected,  while  the  budget  is  based  upon 
the  net  revenues  collected  after  deducting  reimbursable  revenues,  par- 
ticularly those  accruing  upon  hemp  exported  to  and  consumed  in  the 
United  States. 

THE  NEW  INTERNAL-REVENUE  LAW. 

The  third  annual  report  from  this  oflBce  stated  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  enactment  of  the  new  internal-revenue  law  and 
the  opportunities  for  public  discussion  that  were  furnished,  and  the 
general  provisions  of  the  law  as  finally  enacted  on  July  2,  1904.  It 
will  be  unnecessary  here  to  recite  any  of  the  details  there  set  forth  or 
the  considerations  that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNAL- REVENUE  LAW. 

Several  minor  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  law,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  simplifying  its  operation  and  for  meeting  temporary 
difficulties  that  arose  in  its  enforcement. 

On  April  27,  1905,  after  public  discussion,  Act  No.  1338  was 
passed,  which  made  a  few  verbal  changes  and  corrections  of  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  original  text.  Minor  changes  in  the  license 
tax  rates  and  in  the  definitions  of  dealers  and  two  or  three  license 
taxes,  covering  occupations  which  ought  to  contribute  to  the  public 
revenues,  but  which  had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  original  act, 
were  provided  for.  Further  exemptions  from  documentary  taxes 
were  made  and  more  efficient  provision  was  established  for  enforcing 
payment  of  the  delinquent  cedula  or  personal  registration  taxes.  The 
important  amendments  incorporated  in  that  act  were  those  decreas- 
ing on  and  after  May  1,  1905,  the  tax  on  rectified  manufactured 
liquors  from  30  to  20  centavos  per  proof  liter  and  the  extension  of 
time  from  July  1, 1905,  to  January  1, 1906,  when  the  tax  on  cigarettes 
weighing  2  kilograms  or  less  per  thousand  should  be  increased  from 
67  centavos  to  1  peso  per  thousand.  It  had  been  found  that  the 
rectified  manufactured  liquors  were  being  discriminated  against  in 
consumption  in  favor  of  tnose  that  had  not  been  rectified  by  impos- 
ing a  heavier  tax  upon  the  rectified  and  thereby  making  it  more 
advantageous  to  sell  the  unrectified  liquors.  Analyses  by  the  govern- 
ment laboratory  in  a  great  number  of  cases  show  that  unrectified 
liquors  produced  in  small  distilleries,  called  "  cauas,"  contain  but  a 
small  percentage  of  poisonous  elements.  In  order  that  the  rectified 
and  manufactured  liquors  might  not  be  discriminated  against,  the 
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tax  rate  was  lowered  to  20  centavos  per  proof  liter,  the  same  as  that 
imposed  upon  unrectified  liquors. 

The  postponement  of  the  time  when  the  increased  tax  should  go 
into  effect  upon  cigarettes  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  further  time 
to  enable  manufacturers  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  trade. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

The  inauguration  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  taxation  required  an 
efficient  organization  that  should  reach  every  municipality  in  the 
islands.  It  was  impossible  to  put  a  full  and  complete  system  of 
collection  immediately  into  effect,  and  the  collector  of  mternal  revenue 
was  authorized  to  make  preliminary  regulations  before  establishing 
the  permanent  system  and  obtaining  the  necessary  record  books,  office, 
and  stamps,  and  preparing  needed  indispensable  instructions  to  col- 
lectors. 

A  permanent  system  was  established  in  Manila  and  near-by  prov- 
inces on  January  1,  1905,  and  in  the  remaining  provinces  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable.  Every  effort  was  made  to  make  the  book- 
keeping and  other  requirements  imposed  upon  tax  payers  as  lenient 
as  possible  and  to  impose  the  least  practicable  additional  burden  upon 
tJiem.  The  work  of  inaugurating  the  new  system  rested  necessarily 
upon  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  Mr.  John  S.  Hord,  whose  pre- 
vious experience  in  Porto  Rico  admirably  Qualified  him  for  the  work, 
and  he  has  proved  himself  efficient  and  faithful  in  the  performance  oi 
his  arduous  duties. 

COLLECTIONS  UNDER  THE  LAW. 

The  law  did  not  in  any  of  its  features  go  into  effect  until  August  1, 
1904,  and  in  some  not  until  January  1,  1905.  The  statistics  avail- 
able, therefore,  for  the  fiscal  year  190o  cover  but  eleven  months  of  a 
partial  operation  of  the  law  and  six  months  of  its  full  operation. 
The  total  collections  finally  liijuidated  during  the  fiscal  year  1905, 
including  municipal  and  provincial  taxes  collected  under  the  law, 
were  ?=5,200,383.95,  and  during  July,  1905,  ?^94,620.75,  making  a 
total  for  the  full  year  of  partial  operation  of  the  law  ^5,995,004.70, 
practically  60  per  cent  of  which  was  paid  in  the  city  of  Manila  and 
40  per  cent  in  the  provinces.  By  the  provisions  of  the  law  these 
revenues  for  the  whole  twelve  months  down  to  July  31,  1905,  were 
apportioned  as  follows: 

Insular W,  436, 554.  96 

Provincial  1,128,718.32 

Mnnidpal 1,429,731.42 

Based  upon  these  statistics  and  those  gathered  from  the  United 
States  and  Porto  Rico,  the  per  capita  of  tax  payments  upon  alcohol 
and  tobacco  products  consumed  are  as  follows: 


Distilled 
;  spirits. 


United  Statee ^3.20 

Porto  Rico 1.00 

Philippine  Islands .80 


Fer- 
mented 
liquors. 


ri.20 
.20 
.02 


Tobacco 
prod- 
ucts. 


ri.l2 
.80 
.40 


Total. 


r5.52 

2.00 

.72 
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The  per  capita  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  is  ^eater  in  the 
United  States  and  Porto  Rico  than  in  these  islands,  while  the  rate  of 
taxes  imposed  in  those  countries  is  from  two  to  four  times  as  hi^ 
as  here.  The  consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  the  islands  is 
greater  per  capita  than  in  the  United  States  or  Porto  Rico,  but  the 
tax  rate  on  cigarettes  in  those  two  countries  is  approximately  three 
times  as  high  as  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  taxes  on  alcohol  and 
tobacco  products  are  important  items  in  the  scheme  of  taxation 
adopted.  Even  a  small  reduction  in  the  rates  now  in  operation  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  total  revenues  collected  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  entire  elimination  of  several  minor  schedules. 

The  total  expenses  of  collecting  during  the  period  of  eleven  months 
was  ^=183,858.91,  or  3^  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues  received.  This 
statement,  however,  would  be  incomplete  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  much  of  the  work  of  collecting  in  the  prov- 
inces is  done  through  provincial  treasurers  and  their  deputies,  whose 
salaries  and  expenses  are  paid  by  the  provinces.  No  data  are  avail- 
able for  stating  the  proportion  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  prov- 
inces that  might  properly  be  taken  into  consideration  in  ascertaining 
the  total  cost  of  the  collection  of  the  internal-revenue  taxes. 

DISTILLED   SPIRITS. 

During  the  eleven  months  ending  June  30,  1905,  taxes  were  col- 
lected on  distilled  spirits  amounting  to  ^43,975.94,  and  during  July, 
1905,  ?=111,730.28,  making  a  total  for  twelve  calendar  months  of 
f^855,706.22. 

This  collection  was  made  on  an  output  of  3,838,061  proof  liters  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  output  of  tax-paid  spirits  in  August, 
1904,  the  first  month  of  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  was  93,405 
proof  liters.  The  output  durmg  that  month  was  naturally  very 
small,  as  some  of  the  distilleries  had  been  run  night  and  day  during 
the  two  months  prior  to  the  law  going  into  effect,  so  that  as  large  an 
output  as  possible  might  be  made  without  the  payment  of  taxes.  The 
output  of  tax-paid  spirits  in  June,  1905,  was  574,788  proof  liters. 
Using  the  output  during  that  month  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  the 
annual  output  of  tax-paid  spirits,  in  round  numbers,  would  be 
7,000,000  proof  liters.  The  spirits  produced  in  the  provinces  sel- 
dom gauge  more  than  50  per  cent  proof,  while  those  produced  in 
Manila  gauge  from  60  to  70  per  cent  proof.  The  7,000,000  proof 
liters,  reduced  to  the  usual  drinkable  strength  at  which  it  is  sold, 
would  mean  between  12  and  13  million  gauge  liters.  The  Manila 
market  was  largely  overstocked  with  manufactured  liquors  removed 
from  the  local  rectifying  plants  before  August  1,  1904,  to  escape  the 
tax.  The  output  of  spirits  and  manufactured  liquors  from  Manila 
rectifying  plants  continued  to  increase  month  by  month  from  August, 
1904,  to  May  1,  1905,  but  early  in  June,  1905,  several  of  the  Manila 
rectifiers  began  an  agitation  having  for  its  object  a  reduction  in  the 
tax  rate  on  spirits,  and  the  local  wholesale  dealers  reduced  the  volume 
of  their  orders  pending  the  outcome  of  the  agitation.  This  is  doubt- 
less one  of  the  reasons  for  a  reduction  in  output  of  the  Manila  rec- 
tifying plants  shown  in  June  and  July  by  the  collector's  report. 

The  collector  of  internal  revenue,  from  the  best  statistics  available, 
estimates  that  the  total  output  of  all  distilleries  during  an  average 
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year   before   the   internal-revenue   law   was   enacted   at   less   than 
10,000,000  proof  liters.    Tax  is  now  being  paid  upon  an  annual  out- 

Kut  of  7,000,000  proof  liters,  equal  to  70  per  cent  of  the  normal  output 
efore  the  tax  was  imposed.  The  agitation  for  a  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  distilled  spirits  is  still  going  on  and  a  yearly  normal  output 
can  not  be  expected  until  the  agitation  comes  to  an  end  and  it  is 
finally  understood  that  the  law  is  to  stand  in  its  essential  details  as 
enacted. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that  immediately  after  the  going  into 
effect  of  the  law  the  retail  price  of  liquors  was  increased  not  merely 
by  adding  the  amount  of  the  tax,  but  by  adding  several  times  that 
amount.  Such  an  increase  necessarily  diminished  the  consumption 
and  affected  the  output.  This  policy  is  believed  to  have  been  most 
unwise  and  to  have  operated  materially  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
distilleries  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  small 
and  less  expensive  establishments  in  the  provinces.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  trade  heretofore  controlled  by  the  Manila  distilleries 
was  thus  acquired  by  the  provinces. 

In  the  provinces  of  Bulacan,  Pampanga,  and  Tarlac,  where  dis- 
tillation from  the  juice  of  the  nipa  palm  is  extensively  carried  on, 
two  new  distilleries  have  been  installed  since  the  internal-revenue 
law  was  enacted,  and  two  others  that  had  not  been  operated  for  some 
time  prior  to  August,  1904,  are  now  in  operation.  In  Manila  two 
new  rectifying  plants  are  also  in  operation,  making  a  total  of  8  in 
the  city  oi  Manila  against  6  on  August  1,  1904.  Crude  spirits  in 
immense  quantities  from  the  provinces  of  Bulacan  and  Pampanga 
are  sent  to  the  city  of  Manila  for  rectification. 

FERMENTED   LIQUORS. 

During  the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1905  when  the  law 
was  in  -^rce  there  was  collected  as  tax  upon  beer  for  domestic  con- 
sumption ^118,286.44,  and  during  July,  1905,  ^14,009.60,  making  a 
total  for  the  year  of  ^132,296.04,  based  upon  an  output  of  3,307,400 
liters  of  beer.  The  output  from  the  only  brewery  in  the  islands, 
located  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  which  claims  a  monopoly  for  a 
series  of  years  by  a  Spanish  grant,  during  an  average  year  preceding 
the  imposition  of  the  tax  was  3,450,000  liters.  This  estimate  of  its 
output  is  based  upon  the  actual  known  output  of  beer  immediately 
preceding  August  1,  1904,  when  the  tax  became  effective.  There  has 
been,  therefore,  very  little  diminution  in  the  amount  of  beer  con- 
sumed in  the  islands  since  the  imposition  of  the  tax.  No  domestic 
beer  was  exported  from  the  islands,  but  the  quality  of  the  domestic 
article  and  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  imported  beers  are  such  as 
apparently  to  insure  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  domestic  product. 

TOBACCO   PRODUCTS. 

The  provinces  of  Cagayfin  and  Isabela  produce  the  only  tobacco 
fit  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better  quality  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes.  In  several  provinces  tobacco  leaf  is  produced  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  If  the 
tobacco  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  to  attract  foreign  markets,  it  is 
necessary  that  immeoiate  steps  be  taken  to  improve  the  character  of 
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the  seed  used,  the  methods  of  cultivation,  and  means  of  preparation 
for  market.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  market  for  tobacco  products 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  injured  by  the  new  internal-revenue  law. 
The  largest  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  cigars  and  ci^rettes  in 
Manila,  who  is  likewise  a  distributor  for  all  the  cigar  and  cigarette 
manufacturers,  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  to  the  trade  entitled 
"  The  Cigar  Question."  Among  other  things  in  that  pamphlet  he 
says:  "The  demand  for  Philippine  cigars' and  cigarettes  has  in  the 

Sast  two  years  exceeded  the  output,  causing  long  and  vexatious 
elays  in  filling  orders."  This  dimculty  is  a  real  one,  and  it  is  not 
apparent,  in  view  of  the  enormous  domestic  consumption' of  cigars, 
how  the  manufacturers  of  the  islands  can  largely  avail  themselves  or 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  for  their  products  should  those 
markets  be  opened  to  them  by  striking  off  the  present  insurmount- 
able tariff  barriers.  It  will  be  several  years  before  measures  can  be 
made  effective  to  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  tobacco  suited  to 
American  tastes  so  as  to  affect  the  American  market  or  materially  to 
help  the  industry  in  these  islands. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  total  output  of 
cigars  from  all  manufactories  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1905, 
was  150,910,950,  of  which  81,258,130  were  for  export.  The  normal 
annual  consumption  of  cigars  in  the  United  States  is  seven  billion. 
If  it  were  possible  to  divert  every  cigar  made  in  these  islands  to  the 
United  States,  home  producers  would  still  practically  have  to  sup- 
ply 98  per  cent  of  the  cigars  consumed  there.  Most  of  the  cigars 
exported  from  the  islands  to  China  and  other  markets  (and  China 
is  the  greatest  market)  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality  and  could  find 
no  maniet  whatever  in  the  United  States.  In  view  of  these  facts  it 
seems  certain  that  if  the  Philippine  cigars  were  admitted  customs 
free  into  the  United  States  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  that  country 
would,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  retain  considerably  over  99  per  cent 
of  the  trade. 

The  total  taxes  collected  for  twelve  months  prior  to  July  31,  1905, 
on  cigarettes  amounted  to  ?=1, 996,131. 57,  96  per  cent  of  which  was 
paid  m  the  city  of  Manila  and  4  per  cent  in  the  provinces,  approxi- 
mately. The  total  output  of  cigarettes  during  that  perioa  was 
2,964,441,590,  besides  14,910,265  exported.  The  Manila  and  pro- 
vincial markets  were  largely  overstocked  with  cigarettes  removed 
from  the  manufactories  prior  to  August  1,  1904,  to  escape  the  tax. 
The  result  was  that  the  cigarette  market  was  dull  during  tne  last  five 
months  of  1904,  but  beginning  with  January,  1905,  and  continuing 
down  to  the  date  of  this  report  the  volume  of  cigarettes  removed  from 
the  manufactories,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  attained  normal  dimensions. 
The  tax  rate  imposed  upon  cigarettes  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
one-third  of  the  rate  imposed  in  Porto  Rico  and  less  than  one-third 
of  that  imposed  in  the  United  States.  The  consumption  of  ciga- 
rettes in  these  islands,  as  statistics  show,  is  enormous. 

MATCHES. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  internal-revenue  law,  in  connection  with 
the  existing  tariff  upon  the  import  of  matches,  so  to  equalize  the  bur- 
dens that  the  domestic  manufacture,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  mo- 
nopoly under  a  Spanish  grant,  could  not  destroy  foreign  competition 
nor  could  foreign  competition  destroy  the  domestic  industry. 
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During  the  twelve  months  ended  July  31,  1905,  the  total  revenues 
collected  on  domestic  and  imported  matches  was  ?=175,053.39.  The 
imported  matches  mainly  come  from  Japan.  Of  the  matches  con- 
sumed in  the  islands  during  the  year  referred  to  62  per  cent  was 
manufactured  in  the  islands  and  38  per  cent  imported.  The  local 
match  factory  imports  many  of  its  raw  materials,  which  are  subject 
to  duty;  but  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  holding  its  own  against  the 
imp>orted  article  and  that  the  intentions  of  the  Commission  of  pre- 
serving an  equilibrium  between  domestic  and  imported  articles  have 
been  rairly  well  carried  out. 

LICENSES  AND   OTHER  INTERNAL-REVENUE   TA3CES. 

These  taxes  have  been  in  effect  since  January  1,  1905,  only.  Dur- 
ing the  seven  months  ending  July  31, 1905,  f^ll,316.78  were  collected 
from  license  taxes  on  dealers  in  alcohol  and  tobacco  products,  26  per 
cent  accruing  in  Manila  and  the  remainder  in  the  provinces.  JLi- 
cense  taxes  are  very  low  and  impose  little  burden  upon  merchants. 

The  taxes  on  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  common  carriers  pro- 
vided in  section  139  of  the  internal-revenue  law  of  one-third  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  gross  value  of  all  commodities  sold  by  merchants  or  manu- 
facturers is  an  exceedingly  low  one  and  has  not  proved  burdensome  to 
business.  It  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1905,  but  has  produced 
a  larger  income  than  was  anticipated.  The  total  collections  for  the 
seven  months  from  January  1  to  July  31,  1905,  were  ^514,021.87,  of 
which  67  per  cent  was  collected  in  Manila  and  the  remainder  in  the 
provinces,  showing  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  business  of  the 
idands  is  transacted  in  the  city. 

The  taxes  upon  occupations  and  professions  imposed  by  license 
requirements  dnring  the  seven  months  from  January  1  to  July  31, 
1905,  amounted  to  W  10,705.45,  27  per  cent  of  which  was  collected 
in  Manila  and  73  per  cent  in  the  provinces. 

The  cedula  or  personal-registration  tax  of  1^1  upon  each  indi- 
vidual subject  to  the  tax  (analogous  to  the  poll  tax  in  the  United 
States,  but  utilized  here  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  means  of 
identincation)  resulted  in  the  seven  months  from  January  1  to  July 
31,  1905,  in  the  collection  of  ^=1,341,022.  It  is  estimated  that  1,400,- 
000  cedulas  shoxild  be  sold.  Of  those  sold  5.2  per  cent  were  issued 
in  Manila  and  94.8  per  cent  in  the  provinces.  The  proceeds  of  this 
tax  go  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  provinces  and  municipalities. 
Ehinn^  the  seven  months  referred  to  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  the  cedula  tax  had  been  taken  against  only  357  persons 
out  of  the  approximately  1,400,000  persons  involved.  The  tax  is  very 
smaU  in  amount  compared  with  the  requirements  under  the  former 
r^me. 

From  documentary  stamp  taxes  required  by  the  internal-revenue 
law,  P^6,564.85  were  collected  during  the  seven  months  above  re- 
ferred to  when  that  tax  was  in  force^  67  per  cent  of  which  was  paid 
in  Manila  and  33  per  cent  in  the  provmces,  approximately. 

The  report  of  the  collector  or  internal  revenue  is  hereto  annexed 
and  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  6,"  containing  full  and  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  operation  of  the  law.  It  has  attached  to  it  a  very  large 
number  of  exhibits  which  are  unnecessary  to  any  statement  of  the 
operations  of  the  law,  but  inasmuch  as  those  exhibits  contain  a  large 
WAB 1905— VOL  13 3 
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amount  of  valuable  information  as  to  various  industries  in  the  islands 
and  the  methods  of  producing  alcohol  and  tobacco  products,  all  of 
which  information  throws  light  upon  the  propriety  and  necessity  for 
the  internal-revenue  law,  it  has  oeen  decided  to  forward  most  of 
them  in  connection  with  the  report  as  exhibits.  Such  full  exhibits 
will  not  hereafter  be  necessary. 

NECESSITY  FOR  THE  INTERNAL-REVENUE  LAW  AS  A  REVENUE  MEASURE. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1905  the  most  rigid  economy  was  exercised 
in  the  making  of  appropriations  and  authorizing  expenditures  in 
every  department  and  Dureau  of  the  government.  The  appropriation 
for  the  Dureau  of  education  was  diminished  more  than  ^400,000 
below  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1904.  A  saving  to  the  extent  of  about 
1^100,000  was  enforced  in  the  bureau  of  customs.  Like  reductions 
were  made  in  many  other  bureaus.  When  vacancies  occurred  they 
were  either  not  filled  for  a  considerable  time  or  filled  at  materially, 
lower  salaries  than  those  authorized  by  law.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees was  diminished  right  and  left.  Appropriations  for  perma- 
nent improvements  were  nearly  all  denied  except  such  as  were  indis- 
pensable for  the  carrying  on  or  works  already  under  contract  wherein 
freat  loss  and  loss  of  prestige  would  have  been  incurred  if  the  work 
ad  been  suspended,  such  as  the  harbor  works  at  Manila,  improve- 
ment of  the  ports  at  Cebii  and  Iloflo,  and  the  construction  of  the 
Benguet  road.  Extraordinary  measures  of  relief  were  resorted  to. 
One  million  three  hundred  ana  seven  thousand  pesos  were,  by  resolu- 
tions, under  Acts  1046  and  1137,  taken  from  the  Congressional  relief 
fund  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  constructing  the  Benguet  road, 
thus  relieving  the  general  revenues  to  that  extent. 

On  the  6th  day  of  February,  1905,  Congress  passed  the  act  which, 
among  other  things,  authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  for  permanent 
improvements  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Long  before  the  money 
could  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  and  only  three  days  after 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  act,  the  Commission  passed  Acts  Nos. 
1294  and  1296,  by  which  the  auditor  was  directed  to  convert  back  into 
the  ^neral  funds  of  the  treasury  the  sums  of  ^1,312,000  and?^14.960, 
making  in  all  ^1,626,960  which  had  before  been  appropriated  rrom 
general  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  quarantine  station  at  Cebu,  im- 
provement of  the  port  of  Cebu,  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Iloflo, 
the  construction  of  light  stations,  improvement  of  Engineer  Island, 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  marine  railway  thereon,  and 
the  making  of  other  insular  permanent  improvements  and  various 
improvements  in  the  city  of  Manila.  Included  in  the  funds  so  con- 
verted back  into  the  general  funds  were  ajipropriations  for  many 
things  more  nearly  in  the  nature  of  repairs  than  of  permanent 
improvements;  but  everything  that  could,  by  any  reasonable  con- 
struction, be  deemed  permanent  improvements  was  included  within 
the  sweep  of  the  two  acts  referred  to.  Every  dollar  that  could  be 
put  back  into  the  general  funds  was  placed  there.  Nothing  was 
turned  back  from  the  appropriations  beiore  made  for  improvements 
of  the  harbor  at  Manila  or  the  completion  of  the  Benguet  road, 
because  the  appropriations  for  those  two  purposes  had  been  com- 
pletely exhausted  before  February  9.  All  expenditures  for  perma- 
nent improvements  after  February  9,  1905,  including  some  that  per- 
haps could  not  properly  be  termed  permanent  improvements  but 
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more  properly  repairs,  were  provided  for  out  of  the  bond  issue. 
Those  appropriations  irom  the  bond  issue  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  1905  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  ^5,300,000,  nearly  all 
of  which  would  have  been  necessarily  appropriated  out  of  general 
funds  had  not  the  bond  issue  been  available. 

As  a  result  of  all  the  economies  practiced,  and  the  relief  of  tne 
treasury  from  the  payments  for  permanent  improvements  after 
February  9,  1905,  the  fiscal  year  was  finished  with  a  balance  of 
^585,021.36  available  for  appropriation.  Included  in  the  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1905  were  1^2,974,826.73  received  from  the  new 
internal-revenue  law  for  insular  purposes.  Had  the  internal-revenue 
law  not  been  enacted  there  woula  have  been  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
year  amounting  to  ?2,389,805.37,  notwithstanding  all  the  radical 
measures  of  relief  above  stated. 

In  view  of  the  added  burden  upon  the  insular  treasury  that  is  to 
accrue  from  the  payment  of  interest  upon  the  public-improvement 
bonds  already  issued  and  soon  to  be  issued,  and  the  payment  of  the 
insular  ffovernment's  share  of  the  interest  upon  bonds  issued  and  to 
be  issued  by  the  city  of  Manila  for  sewers  and  waterworks,  and  of  the 
burden  that  is  sure  to  ensue  during  the  construction  period  of  rail- 
roads from  the  guaranty  to  be  made  by  the  government,  it  would 
seem  that  the  situation  would  have  been  a  difficult  and  dangerous  one 
without  the  relief  furnished  by  the^  internal-revenue  law. 

Should  the  land  tax  be  suspended  or  abolished  in  the  near  future 
it  would  be  necessary  to  appropriate  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
insular  treasury  a  very  large  sum  to  enable  the  provinces  and  munici- 
palities to  get  along;  that  is,  to  give  them  funds  from  insular  sources 
to  take  the  place  of  the  land  tax.  This  proposition  makes  the  neces- 
sity for  the  internal-revenue  law  imperative. 

THE  TREASURY  AND  THE  AUDITOR'S  OFFICE. 

The  final  report  of  the  auditor  upon  all  accounts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1905  is  not  yet  available,  but  wnen  completed  will  be  annexed 
to  this  report  ana  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  7." 

The  figures  hereinafter  stated,  however,  are  based  upon  the  ac- 
counts submitted  to  the  auditor,  and,  although  not  in  all  cases  in 
accordance  with  the  final  audited  figures,  are  substantially  correct, 
the  only  variations  being  in  such  or  the  accounts  rendered  as  may 
hereafter  be  disallowed  by  the  auditor. 

The  several  amounts  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  years 
1901  to  1905,  inclusive,  are  as  follows,  stated  in  money  of  the  United 
States,  old  local  currency  being  reduced  to  United  States  money  at 
the  ratios  existing  on  each  of  the  several  dates : 

Jane  30,  1901 $6,222,912.78 

June  30,  1902 5, 995, 006. 49i 

June  30,  1903 10,  633,  693. 13 

June  30,  1904 16,495,561.59 

Jnne  30,  1906 13,387,012.52 

The  several  sums  available  for  appropriation  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  years  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

June  30,  1901 $3,919,420.00 

June  30,  1902 3,999,426.47 

June  30,  1903 6,849.321.28 

June  30,  1904 10,547,606.28 

June  30,  1905 3,810,907.75 
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But  of  the  sum  stated  as  available  for  appropriation  on  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1905,  only  $292,510.68  appertained  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  insular  government,  the  remainder  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Manila,  the  Congressional  relief,  the  gold  standard,  public  works  and 
permanent  improvements,  and  Manfla  water  supply  and  sewerage 
funds.  But  $614.27  of  the  Congressional  relief  fund  remained  unap- 
propriated on  June  30,  1905. 

The  true  sums  available  for  appropriation  from  general  funds  for 
the  years  referred  to,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  were  as  follows : 

1901 ^.  900. 000. 00 

1902    4, 000, 000. 00 

1903    • 2,173,000.00 

1904,  a  deficit  of 270,299.76 

1905,  available 292,510.68 

These  figures  demonstrate  concisely  the  proposition  that  the  insular 
government  for  a  considerable  period  has  been  making  excessive 
expenditures  in  proportion  to  its  income.  Beginning  with  a  surplus 
of  a  little  less  than  $4,000,000  on  June  30,  1901,  it  has  expended  all 
but  a  little  over  $290,000  of  that  surplus  and  nearly  all  the  Con- 
gressional relief  fund  of  $3,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  government 
has  expended  all  its  revenues  between  June  30,  1901,  and  June  30, 
1905,  and  between  six  and  seven  million  dollars  more.  The  pace  has 
been  too  rapid.  Large  public  improvements  were  entered  upon  to 
be  paid  for  from  current  revenues,  which  ou^ht  not  to  have  been 
undertaken  without  relief  furnished  bv  authority  for  a  bond  issue. 
That  relief  has  now  come,  and  from  tnis  time  onward  it  is  believed 
that,  with  proper  and  necessarv  reduction  in  expenses  of  admin- 
istration and  the  construction  of  permanent  public  works  from  pro- 
ceeds of  bond  issues,  the  government  will  be  able  properly  to  perform 
all  its  functions  and  continue  to  a  considerable  extent  the  construc- 
tion of  permanent  public  improvements  and  still  show  a  satisfactory 
and  safe  condition  of  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Had  the  act  of  ConCTCss  authorizing  a  bond  issue  for  permanent 
improvements  been  so  framed  as  to  allow  the  insular  government  to 
I'eimburse  itself  from  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
moneys  expended  for  the  three  preceding  years,  for  large  permanent 
improvements,  the  treasury  would  have  been  in  such  conaition  that 
the  reduction  of  appropriations  for  the  bureau  of  education  and  other 
necessary  expenditures  would  not  have  been  required,  but  the  act  of 
Congress  did  not  authorize  such  reimbursement. 

The  total  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  insular  government 
during  the  fiscal  year  1905,  excluding  refundable  collections  and  dis- 
bursements and  all  receipts  and  disbursements  relating  to  the  gold- 
standard  fund.  Congressional  relief,  Friar-land  bonds,  and  city  of 
Manila  bonds  or  funds,  but  including  in  the  disbursements  interest 
paid  on  the  Friar-land  bonds,  stated  m  money  of  the  United  States, 
were  as  follows : 

Receipts. 

Customs  revenues,  iDcluding  Moro  Province,  collected  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands $7, 793, 119.  28 

Customs  revenues  collected  in  the  United  States 548.  269.  64 

Postal  revenues 136.590.00 

Internal  revenues -    1»  499, 408. 25 
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Miscellaneous  revenues : 

Bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transportation $2, 615. 24 

Board  of  health ^ 8,166.05 

Bureau  of  puhlic  lands 22,170.10 

Bureau  of  goyemment  laboratories 5,368.55 

Bureau  of  agriculture 12. 234. 62 

Philippine  civil  hospital 21.349.83 

Civil  sanitarium,  Benguet 9,764.40 

Mining  bureau 1.  60 

Signal  service 44,372.65 

Bureau  of  prisons .. 81,081.76 

Bureau  of  Justice 789. 40 

Insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant 849,585.89 

Bureau  of  insular  treasurer 3, 522.  21 

Bureau  of  archives : 4,458.17 

Bureau  of  public  printing 84,951.23 

Official  Gazette 7, 329. 18 

Executive  bureau 1,870.70 

Civil-service  board 12. 00 

Forestry  bureau 2,084.24 

Bureau  of  Philippines  Constabulary,  Benguet  road  transpor- 
tation    1.241. 10 

Notarial  and  Judicial  fees 84, 633. 94 

Cable  concessions 27,723.44 

Interest  on  deposits 226. 391. 13 

Spanish  seized  funds  covered  into  treasury 3, 750. 00 

Unassigned  service  and  miscellaneous  items 2,439.46 

Befundable  export  duties  and  surplus  of  auction  sales  un- 
claimed    34, 683.  71 

Total 11, 019, 97a  67 

The  item  of  Spanish  seized  funds  is  an  extraordinary  revenue  and 
should  be  deducted  from  the  sum  above  stated  to  show  the  real  revenue 
of  the  government,  leaving  the  total  real  revenue  $11,016,228.67. 

(In  addition  to  the  revenues  above  stated,  refundable  customs,  in- 
ternal revenue,  and  forestry  dues  down  to  December  31, 1904,  amount- 
ing to  $1,786,339,  were  collected,  but  which  do  not  enter  into  proper 
statements  of  the  reol  revenues  of  the  insular  government.) 

The  entire  revenues  for  the  city  of  Manila  amounted  to  $1,430,315.75, 
which,  added  to  the  insular  revenues,  make  the  total  net  revenues  of 
the  insular  government  and  the  city  of  Manila  $12,446,544.42. 

The  total  net  revenues  for  the  insular  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1905  were,  as  above  stated,  $11,016,228.67,  and  for  1904,  $9,631,270.38, 
showing  an  increase  in  the  net  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  over 
those  or  1904  of  $1,384,958.29,  nearly  all  of  which  increase  is  due  to 
the  internal-revenue  law. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  total  disbursements  for  the  insular  service  for  the  fiscal  year 
1905.  including  items  disbursed  during  the  year  on  account  of  prior 
fiscal  years,  were  as  follows : 

Tbeexecutive $612, 745. 16 

Department  of  the  interior 939,933.70 

Department  of  commerce  and  police 3,879,379.50 

Department  of  finance  and  Justice 1, 410, 082. 67 

Department  of  public  instrucUon 1, 812,  906. 94 

Unassigned  service 322.011.35 

Support  of  provinces— 1 62,080.55 

Public  works  and  permanent  improvements 1,709,192.96 

Total 10,248,332.83 
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The  total  disbursements  for  the  city  of  Manila  during  the  fiscal 
year  1905  on  account  of  this  year  and  prior  years  were  $2,552,009.41, 
making  a  grand  total  of  $12,800,342.24  disbursements  for  the  insular 
government  and  the  city  of  Manila  for  the  fiscal  year  1905. 

The  total  disbursements  of  the  insular  government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1904  amounted  to  $12,385,465,105.  The  total  disbursements  for 
the  insular  government  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  being  $10,248,332.83, 
it  appears  that  the  insular  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  not 
including  the  city  of  Manila,  were  $2,137,132.27  less  than  for  1904. 
Including  the  disDursements  for  the  city  of  Manila  with  those  of  the 
insular  government,  the  total  disbursements  from  the  insular  treasury 
general  funds  were  $2,270,718.28  less  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  than  for 
1904. 

The  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  marked,  apparently,  the 
high  tide  of  disbursements,  caused  by  excessive  expenditures  author- 
ized by  appropriation  bills  passed  during  that  and  lormer  fiscal  years. 
The  showing,  however,  would  not  by  any  means  have  been  so  favor- 
able for  the  fiscal  year  1905  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  after 
February  9,  1905,  the  disbursements  for  public  improvements  were 
made  from  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  for  permanent  improve- 
ments. 

But  the  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  contained  great  sums 
for  permanent  improvements,  among  which  are  the  following : 

Bureau  of  architecture  and  public  works $163,  703. 17 

Improvement,  port  of  Manila 759,  532. 10 

lloHo  Harbor  improvement 37,  502.  795 

Cebfl  timber  wharf 14,709.85 

Cebfl  Harbor  Improvements 1,867.18 

Zamboanga  wharf 1, 132.875 

Cuyo  wharf 565. 17 

Survey  steamer,  coast  and  geodetic  survey 61,388.515 

Installation  electric  lights,  Bilibid 4,500.00 

Quarantine  service  (launch) 3,987.50 

Cervantes  and  Bontoc  schools ' 1,305.20 

Repairs  to  Paslg  River  walls 2,307.435 

Dredging  Santa  Cruz  Estero 7.340.275 

Roads  and  bridges.  Act  No.  1 1,166.94 

Benguet  road  (regular  appropriation) 392,702.63 

Baguio  improvements  (regular  appropriation) 3,008.39 

Jol6  wharf 1,186.305 

Calbayog  pier 3, 599. 455 

Anchorage,  Zamboanga 5,  506. 73 

Bua  school 191.615 

I^per  hospitals  and  public  works,  board  of  health 24,088.99 

Abra  River  survey 713. 14 

Caliraya  River  survey.  Act  No.  853 390.255 

Improvement  of  river  front,  city  of  Manila 21, 112.69 

Construction  of  tramway  at  Jol6 428.08 

Improvements  on  Engineer's  Island,  construction  of  vessels,  light- 
houses, and  marine  railway 195,255.67 

Total 1,  709, 192. 96 
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There  were  also  the  following  extraordinary  disbursements  made 
during  the  year  which  will  not  appear  in  subsequent  statements,  but 
appropriations  for  which  had  been  made  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1905, 
though  the  payments  were  made  during  that  year : 

The  St  Louis  exposition,  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  dur- 
ing fiscal  year $169,204.72 

Honorary  commission  to  the  United  States 33,953.63 

Expenses  for  the  census 14,492.66 

Total 217, 651. 01 

The  final  result  therefore  is  as  follows : 

Total  disbursements  for  the  insular  government,  including  city 
of   Manila $12,  800.  342.  24 

Total   revenues  of  the  insular  government,   including  city  of 

Manila 12,446,544.42 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  revenues  during  fiscal  year  1905, 
amounting  to .     353,797.82 

There  we^,  however,  covered  into  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year  1905  the  following  sums,  and  made  available  for  appropriation 
from  general  funds : 

Act  No.  729 $633,216.39 

Act  No.   1246 6,000.00 

Act  No.   1294 656,000.00 

Act  No.  1361 35,328.92 

Refundable    export    duties    and    surplus    on    auction    sales    not 

claimed  within  the  legal  period 34,683.71 

Total 1, 365, 229. 02 

Act  No.  729  covered  into  the  treasury  $633;216.39,  undrawn  appro- 

5 nations  made  for  prior  years  jind  which  had  not  been  used.  Act 
lo.  1294  covered  back  into  the  treasury  unexpended  appropriations 
for  permanent  improvements,  so  that  provision  might  be  made  for  the 
continuance  of  the  work  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue,  and  Act 
No.  1361  covered  back  into  the  treasury  $35,683.71,  available  for  gen- 
eral purposes. 

While  these  repayments  to  the  treasury  were  not  revenues,  yet  in  a 
sense  thev  were  receipts.  Adding  the  net  general  revenues,  insular 
and  for  the  city  of  Manila  above  stated,  $12,fi6,644.42,  to  the  amounts 
covered  into  the  treasury,  as  above  stated^  $1,365,229.02,  it  results  that 
the  total  receipts  of  the  government  during  the  year,  including  reve- 
nues and  repayments,  amounted  to  $13,811,773.44. 

The  total  disbursements  of  the  insular  government  for  the  year 
being  $12,800,342.24,  as  above  stated,  the  result  is  that  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  insular  government  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $1,011,431.20 
less  than  the  total  revenues  and  receipts. 

In  the  foregoing  statements  of  insular  revenues,  no  reimbursable 
items  are  includea  which  are  not  in  the  nature  of  revenue  proper; 
that  is,  no  revenues  are  included  which  accrue  only  from  reimbursa- 
ble or  revolving  payments  like  those  of  the  insular  purchasing  agent. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1904  there  were  expenditures  m  excess  of  both 
revenues  and  receipts  amounting  to  $2,274,023.66. 

The  foregoing  statements  dealwith  revenues  and  receipts  on  the  one 
side  and  the  disbursements  on  the  other,  and  are  totally  distinct  con- 
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siderations  from  those  that  arise  from  the  amount  of  appropriations 
made  during  the  several  jears  concerning  which  statements  are  made. 
The  details  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  each  bureau  are  all 
fully  stated  in  the  aumtor's  report.  Deducting  the  earnings  or 
receipts  of  each  bureau  from  the  amount  of  its  disbursements  will 
show  the  net  cost  of  the  operation  thereof;  but  it  is  believed  that  no 
advantage  will  accrue  to  tne  Commission  or  to  any  one  interested  in 
the  details  of  the  government  finances  by  setting  out  those  results 
item  by  item  in  this  report. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BELIEF   FUND. 

The  details  of  the  expenditure  of  this  fund  appertain  to  the  office  of 
the  governor-general  and  not  to  this  office.  The  items,  however,  are 
all  round  in  the  auditor's  report.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1904 
the  amount  to  the  credit  of  tne  Congressional  relief  fund  in  the  treas- 
ury was  $1,232,895.99,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1905 
$504,099.47,  which  last  item  includes  undrawn  appropriatjpns  and  the 
amount  available  for  appropriation. 

FRIAR-LAND   FUNDS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1905  the  sum  of  $3,698,524.50  has  been 
expended  from  the  proceeds  of  bonds  authorized  bv  Confess  and 
issued  by  the  insular  government  for  the  payment  of  the  friar  lands 
purchased,  incidental  expenses,  and  interest  on  the  bonds. 

On  June  30,  1905,  there  remained  the  sum  of  $4,115,057.16  subject 
to  further  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  the  fund.  The  details  of 
the  transactions  relating  to  this  fund  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the 
governor-general.  It  is  proper,  however,  here  to  remark  that  since 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1905  the  purchase  of  the  friar  lands  has 
been  completed  and  final  payments  for  such  purchases  have  been 
made,  ana  that  there  remains  a  considerable  sum  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  bonds,  the  disposition  of  which  will  be  provided  for  in  an 
act  subsequently  to  be  presented  to  the  Commission  for  its  consid- 
eration. 

INSULAR  FUNDS  DISBURSED  FOR  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  PURPOSES. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1905  $85,470.35  were  expended  from  the 
insular  treasury  for  quarantine  service.  $120,820.47  for  coast  and 
geodetic  survey  service,  and  $289,749.08  tor  the  construction  of  light- 
houses and  lignt-house  service.  Each  of  these  services  are  of  a  char- 
acter which  in  other  insular  possessions  is  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  A  portion  of  the  expense 
of  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  borne 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  the  expenditures  from 
the  insular  treasury  are  as  above  stated.  At  the  rate  at  which  the 
coast  and  geodetic  survey  work  is  being  carried  on  it  probably  will 
require  fifteen  years  to  complete  it.  The  work  is  vital  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  quarantine  service  is 
likewise  for  the  general  purposes  of  all  shipping,  and  so  is  the  light- 
house service.  While  the  insular  government  nas  carried  forward 
the  construction  of  new  light-houses  as  rapidly  as  its  facilities  will 
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admit,  yet  many  new  lights  are  needed  which  the  resources  of  the 
insular  government  do  not  enable  it  to  construct 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  asked  to 
make  provision  that  all  these  services  be  paid  for  wholly  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  that  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey 
service  be  largely  increased  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  more  expe- 
ditiously completed. 

PTJBUC   WORKS   AND   PERMANENT   IMPROVEMENT   FUNDS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  1301,  in  accordance  with  the 
authority  given  by  Congress  in  the  act  of  February  6,  1905,  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $2,500,000  were  sold  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  funds 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  public  works  and  permanent  im- 
provements. The  bonds  are  payable  in  thirty  years  from  date  and 
redeemable  in  ten  years,  bear  4  per  cent  interest,  and  were  sold  at  a 
premium  of  $230,304.35.  Treating  them  as  ten-year  bonds,  because 
it  is  assumed  that  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  when  the  right  of 
redemption  exists,  the  Government  will  pay  them  oif  in  full,  partly 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  funds  to  be  accumulated  for  that  purpose 
and  the  remainder  by  a  new  issue  of  bonds,  it  appears  that  the  bonds 
were  sold  on  practically  a  3  per  cent  basis.  Practically  the  entire 
fund  has  been  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  for  various  public 
improvements  by  the  following  Acts : 

No.  1342 f^.  898.  794.  08 

No.  1307 32,000.00 

No.  1357 55, 000.  00 

No.  1360 — 350.000.00 

No.  1378 24.(XK).00 

No.  1379 _• 100,814.02 

Total 5, 460.  nos.  70 

The  net  withdrawals  from  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  to  J\me 
30,  1905,  amounted  to  $925,773.58,  leaving  in  the  treasury  subject  to 
further  withdrawal  and  appropriation  the  sum  of  $1,820,547.44, 
nearly  all  of  which,  as  above  stated,  has  already  been  npproprinted. 
The  sum  of  $25,000  was  advanced  from  the  general  revenue  account 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds. 

THE   MANILA    WATER   SUPPLY   AND   SEWERAGE   FUND. 

Bv  virtue  of  the  authority  given  by  Congress  and  of  Act  No.  1323 
of  the  Philippine  Commission,  bonds  to  the  face  value  of  $1,000,000 
were  sold  during  the  month  of  June,  1905,  to  secure  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  water  supply  and  sewerage  for  the  city  of 
Manila.  The  bonds  were  sold  as  10-30  bonds,  like  those  of  the  in- 
sular government,  and  realized  a  premium  of  $95,625.  Treating 
them  as  ten-year  bonds,  upon  the  same  theory  as  above  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  insular  government  permanent  improvement  bonds, 
they  were  likewise  sold  on  a  basis  of  approximately  3  per  cent.  Both 
of  these  sales  show  that  the  credit  of  tne  insular  government  and  of 
the  city  of  Manila  is  very  hiffh  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  always  be  maintained  on  the  same  high 
standard.    Hie  bonds  are  absolutely  secure  and  have  special  privi- 
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le^,  such  as  exemption  from  all  taxation  by  the  Government  of  the 
Ijnited  States  or  of  anj  State  or  territorial  division  thereof,  or  bv 
either  the  insular,  provincial,  or  municipal  governments  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  They  likewise  have  been  made  available,  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  for  deposit  in 
national  banks  as  security  for  deposits  of  governmental  funds  in 
such  banks.  None  of  the  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds 
was  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year  1905^  and  in  the  meanwhile 
remains  in  the  banks  wnere  deposited  at  a  satisfactory  rate  of  interest. 

PROPOSED  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  LAND  TAX. 

For  reasons  unnecessary  to  be  discussed  here  at  length  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  land  tax  in  the  early  future  has  been  pro- 
posed and  discussed  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  provinces  and 
municipalities  are  already  very  short  of  funds  to  meet  necessary 
expenses.  If  they  were  deprived  of  the  land  taxes  they  would  be 
unable  to  carry  on  their  respective  governments  without  very  ffreat 
reduction  in  expenditures,  and  the  schools  in  particular  would  be 
very  largely  without  means  for  the  payment  oi  teachers  and  other 
expenses  unless  provision  were  made  irom  some  other  source. 

The  amount  of  land  tax  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1906  in  the 
provinces  amounted  to  $1,361,079.13,  of  which  $400,872.69  accrued  to 
the  provincial  general  fund,  $203,689.85  to  the  provincial  road  and 
bridge  fund,  $746,516.69  to  the  municipal  funds,  and  in  the  city  of 
Manila  to  the  sum  of  $540,388.40.  It  undoubtedly  is  not  contem- 
plated that  the  land  tax  should  be  suspended  in  the  city  of  Manila. 
Such  a  suspension  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  city  to  go  on 
with  the  government  as  at  present  organized,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
construction  of  permanent  improvments.  The  question  as  to  whether 
upward  of  $1,350,000  that  the  provinces  would  lose  by  the  suspension 
of  the  land  tax  can  be  provided  for  in  any  way  out  of  other  revenues 
is  not  here  discussed.  The  problem  is  suggested  for  such  considera- 
tion as  it  may  receive  should  the  proposition  to  suspend  the  land  tax 
be  deemed  worthy  of  further  action. 

INSULAR  BUDGET  FOR  THE  YEAR  1906. 

By  virtue  of  Executive  order  No.  14,  dated  April  1, 1905,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  thoroughly 
analyzing  the  organization  of  bureaus  and  oflSces  of  the  insular  gov- 
ernment with  the  view  of  determining  the  usefulness  of  each  bureau 
or  office,  the  possibilities  of  improvement  therein  by  eliminating  the 
duplication  of  labor,  considering  the  equalization  of  salaries,  the 
methods  employed  in  bookkeeping,  and,  generally,  to  suggest  any 
changes  in  office  management  that  will  tend  to  simplify  methods  of 
labor  and  be  productive  of  economy  and  increased  efficiency. 

The  committee  had  not  finished  its  work  at  the  time  when  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bills  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  would  properly  have 
been  passed.  To  meet  the  contingency  of  providing  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  various  bureaus  until  the  regular  appropriation  was 
passed.  Act  No.  1368  was  passed,  renewing  for  the  fiscal  year  1906 
the  appropriations  for  each  of  the  separate  bureaus  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  as  for  the  fiscal  year  1905.  It  was  therefore  imprac- 
ticable to  prepare  a  budget  with  any  degree  -of  accuracy  imtil  the 
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report  of  that  committee  had  been  received  and  acted  upon,  the  esti- 
mates revised  in  accordance  with  the  action  finally  taken  upon  that 
repK>rt,  and  the  appropriation  bill  passed.  Before  the  final  comple- 
tion of  this  report,  however,  those  steps  have  been  taken  and  regular 
appropriation  bills  have  been  passed.  It  has  been  deemed  wise  to 
make  all  appropriations  for  permanent  improvements  for  the  present 
from  the  process  of  the  bond  issue  already  made  or  to  be  hereafter 
authorizea.  The  appropriation  bill  for  the  regular  service  of  the  in- 
sular government  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  calls  for  $8,671,030.50,  in- 
cluding the  sums  authorized  by  virtue  of  Act  No.  1358,  above  referred 
to,  as  well  as  those  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  under  the  reorgani- 
zation recommended  by  the  committee  and  in  considerable  part 
adopted  by  the  Commission. 

By  virtue  of  acts  passed  since  the  30th  day  of  June,  1905,  down  to 
the  1st  day  of  November,  appropriations  have  been  made  for  inter- 
est upon  the  friar  land,  public  improvement,  and  city  of  Manila 
bonds,  as  provided  for  by  Act  No.  1284,  which  constitute  regularly 
recurring  charges,  and  the  amounts  to  be  so  expended  are  to  be  added 
to  the  appropriations  for  the  regular  service  of  the  insular  govern- 
ment, as  above  stated. 

The  total  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  for  insular  use  therefore 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

For  the  regular  service,  appropriated  by  Act  No.  1416,  $8,671,030.50. 
By  other  acts  passed  between  June  30  and  October  31,  1905,  $12,100. 
For  interest  diu^ing  the  year  upon  the  friar  land  bonds,  $280,000. 
For  interest  during  the  year  upon  permanent  improvement  bonds, 
$100,000.  For  regularly  recurring  donations  to  Moro  sultan  and 
dattos,  $7,225.    Total,  $9,070,355.50. 

For  the  city  of  Manila  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  the  appropriations 
out  of  the  insular  treasury  have  been  made  for  general  purposes,  in- 
cluding permanent  improvements,  and  for  the  payment  or  interest 
upon  $1,000,000  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  bonds  already  issued 
during  the  year  by  virtue  of  the  recurring  appropriation  bill,  and  for 
the  bond  issue  sinking  fund,  $2,344,211.50. 

Some  deficiency  appropriations  may  be  necessary  for  the  general 
insular  service,  and  possioly  for  the  city  of  Manila.  The  amount  of 
such  appropriations  can  not  be  here  stated  or  approximately  esti- 
mated, out  it  is  anticipated  that  very  small,  if  any,  additional  appro- 
priations will  be  made. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  estimate  of  revenues  for  the  year  hereinafter 
stated  may  prove  to  have  been  conservative,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
sufficient  excess  of  revenues  above  the  sums  estimated  to  provide  for 
any  deficiency  of  appropriations  that  may  be  required  during  the 
year.  The  budget  tnerefore  will  be  presented  upon  the  basis  of  ap- 
propriations actually  made  down  to  December  15,  1905,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1906,  and  upon  the  theory  that  any  further  appropriations  made 
for  the  year  will  be  taken  care  of  by  excess  of  revenues  above  esti- 
mates. 

Included  in  the  general  appropriation  bill  are  disbursments  for 
several  provinces  whose  fijiancial  resources  are  very  limited,  most  of 
which  are  inhabited  mainly  by  non-Christian  people. 

Li  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  city  of  Manila  the  sum  of  $380,675 
forpermanent  improvements  is  incluaed. 

Tne  receipts  for  the  insular  government  during  the  fiscal  year  are. 
of  course,  to  a  considerable  degree,  matters  of  estimate.    The  total 
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deposits  of  net  revenues  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  September, 
October,  and  November,  1906,  amounted  to  $4,768,973.93,  not  includ- 
ing deposits  on  account  of  collections  of  the  city  of  Manila  or  refund- 
able or  reimbursable  receipts  or  customs  receipts  in  the  More 
Province,  which  accrue  to  that  province  and  not  to  the  insular  treas- 
ury. Included  in  this  statement  of  income  is  the  sum  of  $63,150.08 
received  from  the  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  the  friar-land  bonds, 
which  will  not  hereafter  be  received.  Deducting  the  interest  from 
the  total  receipts,  the  total  remains  $4,705,822.89. 

Assuming  that  the  revenues  for  the  year  will  be  twelve-fifths  of 
what  they  have  been  for  the  first  five  months,  the  total  net  insular  rev- 
enues for  the  year  would  be  $11,293,974.96,  to  which  should  be  added 
$63,150.08,  received  as  interest  on  friar-land  money,  making  the  total 
revenue  for  the  year  $11,357,125.04.  The  amounts  to  be  collected 
under  the  internal-revenue  law  can  not  be  stated  with  accuracy, 
partly  because  of  continued  agitation  in  respect  to  its  various  sch^- 
ules  of  taxation,  which  seriously  affects  the  income.  That  agitation 
has  now  substantially  ended,  and  results  can  hereafter  be  estimated 
with  more  certainty.  The  estimate  above  stated  treats  the  total  reve- 
nues for  the  year  as  probably  being  on  the  same  ratio  as  for  the  first 
five  months,  which  is  perhaps  as  fair  a  basis  as  can  be  suggested. 
The  revenues  for  customs  during  those  five  months  are  slightly  less 
than  those  accruing  during  the  corresponding  five  montfo  of  the 
fiscal  year  1905  and,  of  course,  those  accruing  from  the  internal- 
revenue  law  are  largely  in  excess  of  those  received  last  year,  b^ause 
many  of  the  provisions  of  that  law  were  not  effective  until  January  1, 
1905,  and  because  of  the  special  circumstances  relating  to  alcohol  and 
tobacco  products  stated  in  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  report. 

The  municipal  board  of  the  city  of  Manila  estimates  the  revenues 
of  the  city  for  the  year  to  be  $1,553,194.57. 

The  revenues  available  for  appropriation,  therefore,  may  be  thus 
estimated : 

Insular  revenues  for  the  year $11,857,126.04 

City  of  Manila 1,553,194.67 

Total  estimated  revenues  for  the  year 12,910,319.61 

Orand  summary^  fiscal  year  1906, 

Total  estimated  revenues  for  the  insular  government  and  the 
city  of  Manila $12,910,319.61 

Total  appropriations  for  the  insular  government  and  the  city 
of  Manila   11,414,667.00 

Showing  an  apparent  surplus  of 1,496,762.61 

Should  such  a  surplus  materialize  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  will  all 
be  needed. 

Additional  permanent  improvement  bonds  and  bonds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  system  of  the  citv  of  Manila 
must  be  issued.  The  added  interest  and  sinking  fund  burden  wiU 
be  very  heavy  and  must  be  provided  for.  Both  of  these  issues  are 
unavoidable  in  the  near  future.  During  the  construction  period  of 
the  railroads,  bids  for  which  are  to  be  opened  soon,  very  large  calls 
will  be  made  for  the  payment  of  interest  to-be  guaranteed  on  the 
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bonds  for  the  construction  of  the  road.  The  government  should  be 
ready  to  meet  these  demands,  and  ought  to  have  a  surplus  not  only 
for  that  purpose  but  to  meet  other  contingencies  that  may  arise. 
This  is  indispensable  for  general  safety,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
credit  of  the  government,  and  for -the  purpose  of  making  ready  to 
meet  the  obligations  incident  to  the  guaranty  of  the  railroad  bonds. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  estimate  as  to  what  sum  will  accrue 
to  the  treasury  during  the  year  from  repayments  from  former  ap- 
propriations. Nearly  all  anticipated  repayments  for  the  fiscal  year 
have  already  been  made  and  enter  into  the  foregoing  statement  of 
revenues  for  the  first  five  months.  There  is  no  basis  for  making  an 
estimate  as  to  further  receipts  in  that  respect^nd  the  auditor  is 
unable  to  furnish  data  that  will  be  helpful.  Whatever  benefit,  if 
any,  that  may  accrue  to  the  treasury  from  that  source  is  not  included 
in  the  estimate  here  presented. 

It  is  believed  that  the  reduction  of  expenses  has  not  jret  been  com- 
pleted, and  that  next  year  will  show  a  still  further  material  reduction. 

Further  comments  upon  some  phases  of  this  budget  will  be  found 
earlier  in  this  report  in  connection  with  the  suggested  suspension  of 
the  land  tax. 

BUDGET  FOR   THE   CITY  OF   MANILA. 

The  revenues  for  the  city  of  Manila  for  the  fiscal  year  1906,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  municipal  board,  as  above  stated,  amount  to$l,553,194.57. 

The  appropriations  for  the  city  of  Manila,  as  above  stated,  are 
$2,344,211.50,  including  permanent  improvements,  sinking  fund,  and 
interest  on  bond  issues,  but  not  including  expenses  of  the  new  water 
supply  and  sewerage  system  provided  for  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  bonds. 

The  balance  of  the  appropriations  for  the  city  above  the  estimated 
income  is  provided  for  oy  payment  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
insular  covemment  of  30  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  of  the  city,  as 
provided  by  law.  The  statement  of  the  budget  of  the  city  of  Manila 
will  therefore  be : 

Revenues    $1,553,194.67 

30  per  cent  of  expenditure  to  be  paid  by  the  insular  goyemment.        703, 263. 45 

Aggregate    income 2, 256, 458. 02 

Total    appropriations 2, 344, 211. 50 

Showing  an  apparent  deficiency  of 87,753.48 

Deficit  Jnne  30.  1905 12,420.59 

Probable  deficit  June  30,  1906 100,174.07 

The  estimated  income  for  the  city  of  Manila  is  less  than  for  the 
fiscal  years  1904  and  1905,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  in  1904  the 
internal-revenue  collections  from  distilleries,  manufacturers  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  tobacco  manufacturers,  and  brewers  located  in 
the  city  accrued  to  the  city.  The  same  condition  existed  in  part  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1905,  while  during  the  present  fiscal  year  the  whole 
revenue  ^oes  mto  the  insular  treasury  to  be  apportioned  to  the  vari- 
ous provinces,  including  the  city  of  Manila,  m  proportion  to  popu- 
lation. 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  PROVINCES  AND  MUNICIPALITIES. 

The  following  summary  shows  substantially  the  condition  of  the 
provincial  and  municipal  governments,  but  certain  minor  license 
taxes  are  paid  to  the  municipal  treasurers  and  do  not  apjpear  in  this 
statement,  which  covers  only  such  provincial  and  mimicipal  funds 
as  the  provincial  treasurers  primarily  collect  and  control : 

Ahra  Province. — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  W,783.32, 
1,571.40  pfs. ;  Congressional  relief  fund,  f«,857.24,  561.34  pfs. ;  total,  W,640.56, 
2,132.74  pfs.  Refund  of  provincial  expenditures,  ^680.68.  Revenues  collected : 
Provincial,  ^3,616.21,  251.97  pfs. ;  municipal,  ^11,379.55,  412.82  pfs.  Refunds  of 
forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  K,958.14;  municipal, 
W,058.14.  Appropriations  for  province,  ^18,716.75.  Provincial  expenditures, 
K7,781.96.  Balance  transferred  to  I  locos  Sur  March  31,  1904:  Provincial  fund, 
K27.57;  Congressional  relief  fund,  ^3,699.25,  2,130.90  pfs.;  total,  f^,926.82, 
2,130.90  pfs.     Cash  balance  June  30,  1005 :  Provincial  fund,  ^3,590.84. 

Alhay  Province,— QsLBh  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  M7,912,72, 
1,383.67  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund,  1^54,671.56;  total,  r72,584.28,  1,383.67 
pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  ?6,786.89.  Revenues  collected:  Pro- 
vincial, ^101,627.57,  5,282.61  pfs.;  municipal,  ^176,129.02,  12,595.11  pfs.  Re- 
funds of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  ^34,811.90; 
municipal,  ^43,508.09.  Ix)ans  to  province,  f^,000.  Provincial  expenditures, 
§►158.773.83.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905 :  Provincial  fund,  ^34,276.48 ;  Tobaco- 
LIgao  road,  '^62,274.95 ;  Congressional  relief  fund,  ^33,402.83 ;  total,  ^129,954.26. 

Amhoa  Camarinea  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund« 
«,461.46,  27,927.55  pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  f«,624.06,  271.21 
pfs.  Revenues  collected :  Provincial,  ?50,736.a5,  4,622.40  pfs. ;  municipal,  f^6r 
446.34,  5,927.63  pfs.  Refunds  of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Pro- 
vincial, K3,727.49;  municipal,  ^27,444.86.  Appropriations  for  province,  1^12,- 
000.  Provincial  expenditures,  f^09,484.11.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905:  Pro- 
vincial fund,  ^8,976.36,  453.83  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund,  ^4,285.05;  total, 
§►13,261.41,  453.83  pfs. 

Antique  ProiHnco.— Balance  July  1.  1904:  Provincial  fund,  W,876.79,  1,932.18 
pfs. ;  Congressional  relief  fund,  ^^14.10,  79.84  pfs. ;  total,  ^5,190.89,  2,012.02  pfs. 
Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  =P967.19,  9.63  pfs.  Revenues  collected: 
Provincial,  ^13,184.33,  504.71  pfs.;  municipal,  «7,476.11,  888.10  pfs.  Refunds 
of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  1^11,015.80;  municipal, 
§►13,240.43.  Provincial  expenditures,  ^23,271.81.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905: 
Provincial  fund,  ^7,419.20;  Congressional  relief  fund,  'r358.28;  totnl,  ^7,777.48. 

Batadn  Province,— C^sh  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  f«,222.26, 
178.28  pfs.  Refunds  of  expenditures,  =^2,105.24.  Revenues  collected :  Provincial, 
§►15,205.75,  816.03  pfs.;  municipal,  =P27,152.93,  1,074.81  pfs.  Refunds  of  forestry 
and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  ^,884.99;  municipal,  §^10,472.51. 
Appropriations  for  province,  ^2,130.80.  Provincial  expenditures,  K6,387.82. 
Cash  balance  June  30,  1905 :  Provincial  fund,  ^,393.90,  1,419.47  pfs. ;  Congres- 
sional relief  fund,  ?459.53;  total,  'r7,853.43,  1,419.47  pfs. 

Batangds  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  K4,0O4.52, 
3,860.04  pfs.;  special  school  fund,  ^39,514.66;  total,  ^153,519.18,  3,860.04  pfs. 
Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  ^,879.24.  Revenues  collected:  Provincial, 
§►110,659.03,  349.50  pfs.;  municipal,  ni6,493.19,  1,905.89  pfs.  Refunds  of  for- 
estry and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  ^29,954.93;  municipal,  ^35,- 
314.74.  Provincial  expenditures,  1*182,075.64.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905: 
Provincial  fund,  «0,297.68;  school-building  fund,  «5,379.38;  total,  1^35,677.06. 

Benguet  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  W,699.74, 
129.85  pfs.  Revenues  collected:  Provincial,  ^313.66.  Refunds  of  forestry  and 
internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  ^1,496.58;  municipal,  §*1,855.60.  Appro- 
priations for  province,  ^20,841.05.  Provincial  expenditures,  §^19,555.20.  Cash 
balance  June  30,  1905:  Provincial  fund,  W,672.83,  1,127.47  pfs. 

Bohol  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  §^17,656.21, 
16,806.67  pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  K,508.12.  Revenues  col- 
lected :  Provincial,  1*16,683.56,  3,395.94  pfs. ;  municipal,  ^41,756.47,  7,486.97  pfs. 
Refimds  of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  K8,309.65; 
municipal,  ^34,264.78.  Provincial  expenditures,  ?.">0,168.59,  126.50  pfs.  Cash 
balance  June  30,  1905,  provincial  fund,  1*17,872.87,  30,346.27  pfs. 
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Bulacdn  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  ^3,564.55, 
326.85  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund,  T2,2S;  total,  ^3,566.83,  326.85  pfs. 
Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  ^7,444.94,  6.10  pfs.  Revenues  collected: 
Provincial,  W6,745.96,  1,280.91  pfs. ;  municipal.  W47,974.20,  5,564.95  pfs.  Re- 
funds of  forefirtry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  K7,175.34; 
muuicipal,  K2,720.03.  Loans  to  province,  1^10,000.  Provincial  expenditures, 
M.44,20a41.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905:  Provincial  fund,  ¥^7,792.30;  Con- 
gressional relief  fund,  f^.43 ;  total,  ¥^7,831.73. 

Cagaydn  Province. — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  «5,786.81. 
29,700.88  pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  ^11, 109.40.  Revenues  col- 
lected: Provincial  W9,023.27,  2,015.62  pfs. ;  municipal,  «03,888.89,  5.947.25  pfs. 
Rounds  of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  ^23,155.49; 
municipal.  K8,231.5a  Provincial  expenditures,  W9,124.77.  Cash  balance  June 
30,  1905 :  Provincial  fund,  f«,544.75,  26,478.97  pfs. ;  Congressional  relief  fund, 
M54.87  ;   total,  W,699.62,  26.478.97  pfs. 

Cdpiz  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1.  1004:  Provincial  fund.  f«,564.78, 
745.56  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund.  ^54.18;  total.  1P^.618.96,  745.56  pfs. 
Refimds  of  provincial  expenditures,  W,157.17.  Revenues  collected:  Provin- 
cial, ^49,259.09.  1,730.18  pfs. ;  municipal.  f^9,788.31,  2,806.53  pfs.  Refunds  of 
forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  ^22.434.89:  municipal. 
^26.379.37,  Appropriations  for  province,  f^lO.OOO.  Provincial  expenditures, 
1^81,971.87.     Cash  balance  June  30,  1905,  provincial  fund,  ^8,736.05. 

Cavite  Province. — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  ^22,005.70. 
Refunds  of  various  expenditures.  W.293.94.  Revenues  collected:  Provincial, 
^92,148.19,  648.81  pfs. ;  municipal.  ?1 30.517.58,  913.34  pfs.  Refunds  of  forestry 
and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial.  P20.222.17;  municipal,  K3,523. 
Appropriations  for  province,  1^11,575.  Loans  to  province,  P^.OOO.  Provincial 
expenditures.  'P112,463.97.  Cash  balance  June  30.  1905:  Provincial  fund, 
r4a057.43 :  Congressional  relief  fund,  ^8,2.^.52 ;  total,  ^56,292.95. 

Cehu  Province,— Ca»h  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  ?«,453.35, 
61,102.80  pfs.  Refunds  of  various  expenditures,  =P13,761.19,  115  pfs.  Revenues 
collected :  Provincial,  ^63.586.22,  17.204.75  pfs. ;  municipal,  f^l59,995.56, 22,482.68 
pfs.  Refunds  of  forestry  and  intemalrrevenuc  collections:  Provincial, 
^75,183.74;  municipal,  «5,695.02.  Loans  to  province,  «50,000.  Provincial 
expenditures,  «67.593.98.  Cash  balance  June  30.  1905:  Provincial  fund. 
M06,976.66;    Congressional  relief  fund,  ^32.08;    total,  «07,108.74. 

Ilocos  Norte  Province. — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  credit, 
r7.150.51;  debit.  13.782.73  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund,  ^22,090.43;  total, 
«4,939.92,  13,782.73  pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  f4,497.64.  Reve- 
nues collected:  Provincial,  K5,262.72,  0.03  pfs.:  municipal,  f^9,153.25,  445.99 
pfs.  Refunds  of  forestry  and  Internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial, 
^24,079.22;  municipal,  «7.455.49.  Appropriations  for  province,  M5,976.42. 
Provincial  expenditures,  ^8.583.14.  Cash  balance  June  30.  1905:  Provincial 
fund,  f^,784.25;  Congressional  relief  fund.  W4.124.65;  total.  K0,908.90. 

I10C08  Sur  Province. — Cash  balance  July  1.  1904:  Provincial  fund.  W7,826.46, 
13,058.69  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund.  P401.92;  total,  'n8,228.38,  13,058.69 
pfs.  Refunds  of  various  expenditures,  f^,241.90.  Revenues  collected :  Provin- 
cial. f^2,583.09,  8,155.26  pfs.;  municipal,  flll,145.20,  11,044.24  pfs.  Refunds 
of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial.  ^27,651. 39;  municipal, 
«3,506.77.  Transfer  from  Abra  Province.  fg,926.82.  2,130.90  pfs.  Provincial 
expenditures,  M10,544.56.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905:  Provincial  fund, 
M5,586.81,  163  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund,  1^5,475.40;  total,  Kl,062.21, 
163  pfs. 

Iloilo  Prormce.— Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund.  ^4.3,525.12, 
9.684.96  pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  W,525.05.  Revenues  col- 
lected: Provincial,  W  14,832.43,  5,963.58  pfs.;  municipal,  'P233,321.09,  12,008.64 
pfs.  Refunds  of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial, 
«I5.524.74;  municipal,  f^,735.98.  Provincial  expenditures,  W63,303.82.  Cash 
balance  June  30,  1905:  Provincial  fund.  W6,173.39.  4.253.30  pfs.;  Congres- 
sional relief  fund,  «17 ;  total,  ^66,390.39,  4,253.30  pfs. 

Isabela  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  M4,672.04, 
13,575.77  pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  TO,631.93,  39  pfs.  Reve- 
nues collected:  Provincial,  W5,981.55,  80.68  pfs.:  municipal,  ^43,914.90, 
1,089.18  pfs.  Refunds  of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections :  Provincial, 
«2^19.97;  municipal,  W4.221.30.  Provincial  expenditures,  Ml,907.73.  Cash 
balance  June  30,  1905:  Provincial  fund,  debit,  «,261.71 ;  credit,  7,894.58  pfs. 
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La  Laguna  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1, 1904 :  Provincial  fund,  W9.298.01, 
0,568.19  pfs.  Refunds  of  various  expenditures,  M,409.98.  Revenues  collected: 
Provincial,  «09,Ce2.21,  3,878.87  pfs. ;  municipal,  fl94,284.78,  10,219.37  pts.  Re- 
funds of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  K3.154.82;  mu- 
nicipal, «1,108.76.  Provincial  expenditures,  M07,649.03.  Cash  balance  June 
30,  1905 :  Provincial  fund,  f^4,3G3.19,  8,464.60  pfs. ;  Congressional  relief  fund, 
K90.97;  total,  ^74,664.16,  8.464.60  pfs. 

La  Unidn  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  ^2,884.02, 
10,597.26  pfs. ;  Congressional  relief  fund,  ^4,110.81 ;  total,  ^6,994.83,  10,597.20 
pffe.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  W,949.25.  Revenues  collected:  Pro- 
vincial, W8,893.08,  641.61  pfs;  municipal,  f^0,96ai8,  2,065.69  pfs.  Refunds  of 
forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  n7,352.85;  municipal, 
«0,775.12.  Provincial  expenditures,  ¥^9,471.21.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905 : 
Provincial  fund,  K,115.92,  12,829.58  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund,  ^40a55; 
total,  M,522.47,  12,829.58  pfs. 

Lepanto-Bontoc  Province. — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund, 
M,153.55,  2358.78  pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  M57.96.  Revenues 
collected:  Provincial,  ^147.60;  municipal,  W3,592.04,  145.77  pfS.  Refunds  of 
forestry  and  internal -revenue  collections :  Provincial,  f7,204.31 ;  municipal, 
W,396.72.  Appropriations  for  province,  ^28,227.  Provincial  expenditures, 
^42,380.77.    Cash  balance  June  30,  1905 :  Provincial  fund,  ^,059.88,  119.70  pfs. 

Leyte  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  ^24,864.40, 
4326.75  pfs.  Refunds  of  various  expenditures,  ^3,906.66.  Revenues  collected: 
Provincial,  7^,287.09, 3,583.09  pfs. ;  municipal,  n30301.46, 338a09  pfs.  Refunds 
of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  W2354.77;  municipal, 
^60,829.79.  Provincial  expenditures,  ^35,011.98.  Cash  balance  May  31,  1905: 
Provincial  fund,  »,792.14;  school-building  fund,  W,650.50;  total,  «1,442.64. 
June  account  not  received. 

Mashate  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  9^,056.26, 
517.29  pffe;  Congressional  relief  fund,  f»2,812.71,  734.49  pfs.;  total,  ^6,868.97, 
1,251.78  pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  M,460.63.  Revenues  col- 
lected :  Provincial,  Ml,818.21 ;  municipal,  ^27.889.92.  Refunds  of  forestry  and 
internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  W,138.35;  municipal,  W,246.65.  Pro-, 
vlncial  expenditures,  ^22,704.79.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905 :  Provincial  fund, 
f«,853.70;  Congressional  relief  fund,  «,878.66;  total,  ¥^,732.36. 

Mindoro  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  W2.39, 
3,975.73  pts. ;  Congressional  relief  fund,  W.530.97,  1,297.54  pfS. ;  total,  r6,54a36, 
5,273.27  pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  ^1,302.83,  24  pfs.  Revenues 
collected :  Provincial,  »,952.93,  512.61  pfs. ;  municipal,  «9,792,08,  1,426.11  pf^ 
Refunds  of  forestry  and  Internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  ^,711.90; 
municipal,  W,595.25.  Appropriations  for  province,  f^7,269.05.  Provincial  ex- 
penditures, ^64,692.44,  101.45  pfs.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905 :  Provincial  fund, 
«,213.35;  Congressional  relief  fund,  W,184.09;  total,  «,397.44. 

Misamis  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  ^,721.84, 
7,525.89  pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  K,350.72.  Revenues  col- 
lected :  Provincial,  «5,759.45,  3,210.35  pfs. ;  municipal,  f«l,075.48,  4,244.94  pfS. 
Refunds  of  forestry  and  Internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  n8,269.02; 
municipal,  Kl,571.44  Provincial  expenditures,  ^56,561.66.  Cash  balance  June 
30,  1905 :  Provincial  fund,  f  14,512.38,  93.20  pfs. 

Nueva  £cija  Province. — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  1^15,- 
188.59,  413.81  pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  «,187.29.  Revenues 
collected :  Provincial,  «>5,934.05,  1.845.61  pfs. ;  municipal,  W8,650,40,  2,251.60 
pfs.  Refunds  of  forestry  and  Internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  1^18,- 
792.28;  municipal,  «2,491.62.  Provincial  expenditures,  K9,355.54.  Cash  bal- 
ance June  30,  1905:  Provincial  fund,  K2,144.66;  Congressional  relief  fund, 
W,935.76;  total,  «5,080.42. 

Nueva  Vizcaya  Prortnce.— Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund, 
^2,972.98,  739.31  pfs. ;  provincial  building  fund,  «,913 ;  total,  ^«,885.98,  739.31 
pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  ^920.84.  Revenues  collected:  Pro- 
vincial, K25.58 ;  municipal,  W4,646.  Refunds  of  forestry  and  internal-revenue 
collections:  Provincial,  ^4,336.22;  municipal,  W,875.33.  Appropriations  for 
province,  K0,000.  Provincial  expenditures,  K7,021.91.  Cash  balance  June  30, 
1905 :  Provincial  fund,  K,544.83,  51.90  pfs. ;  provincial  building  fund,  «,585.70 ; 
total,  ^4,130.53,  51.90  pfs. 

Occidental  Negros  Province. — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund, 
«1,649.90,  1.918.42  pfs. ;  Congressional  relief  fund,  M,404.74,  152.82  pfs. ;  sec- 
ondary school  fund,  «9,388.95 ;  total.  f^42,443.59,  2,071.24  pfs.  Refunds  of  pro- 
vincial  expenditures,   «,846.01,   52.66   pfs.    Revenues   collected:     Provincial, 
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n04,487^,  5,491.66  pfs. ;  manicipal,  ^42,131.90,  6,S46.68  pts.  Refunds  of  for- 
estry and  intemal-reveune  collections :  Provincial,  ^46,204.81 ;  municipal, 
Kl  ,986.21.  Provincial  expenditures,  W49,004.56,  1,014.22  pfs.  Cash  balance 
June  30,  1905:  Provincial  fund,  K8,227.11,  566.73  pfs.;  Congressional  relief 
fond,  ^1,212.78;  secondary  school  found,  W8,103.61 ;  total,  ^47,543.50,  566.73 
pfs. 

Oriental  Negros  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund, 
^24,914.33,  3,084.31  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund,  «1,957.36,  5,707.43  pfs.; 
total,  «56371.e9,  8,791.74  pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  M,475.72. 
Revenues  collected :  Provincial,  ^27,196.95,  6,888.80  pfs. ;  municipal,  7^,533.15, 
8,100.48  pfiB.  Refunds  of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial, 
«1,701.03;  municipal,  ^28,141.65.  Provincial  expenditures,  W9,087.61.  Cash 
balance  June  30,  1905:  Provincial  fund,  M,468.60,  7,741  pfis. ;  Congressional 
relief  fund,  ^6,378.02,  12,745.97  pfs. ;  total,  «4,846.62,  20,486.97  pfs. 

Pampanga  Province,— Cash  balance  July  1,  1904 :  Provincial  fund,  ^64,325.43, 
7.623.61  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund,  W3.14;  total,  W4,408.57,  7,623.61  pfs. 
Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  W4.711.70,  4.62  pfs.  Revenues  collected: 
Provincial,  «09,363.06, 906.40  pfs. ;  municipal,  ^169,278.16, 1,379.30  pfs.  Refunds 
of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections :  Provincial,  «9,528.83 ;  municipal, 
K5,066.21.  Provincial  expenditures,  mi,029.67.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905: 
Provincial  fund,  fll4,129.01. 

Pangasinan  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  W6,- 
065.43,  9,295.41  pfs.  Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  K7,055.35,  98.13  pfs. 
Revenues  collected:  Provincial,  M20,452.20,  1,042.78  pfs.;  municipal,  K52,- 
105.33,  3,076.60  pfs.  Refunds  of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections :  Pro- 
vincial, ^65,607.88;  municipal,  ^6,551.89.  Provincial  expenditures,  W72,- 
003.52,  52.69  pta.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905:  Provincial  fund,  f«7.795.62, 
26.190.19  pfs. 

Palawan  Province. — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  K,654.7a 
Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  n,()62.78.  Revenues  collected:  Provincinl, 
M,4T9. 24 ;  municipal,  W0,774.87.  Refunds  of  forestry  and  Internal  revenue  col- 
lections: Provincial,  M,550.23;  municipal,  7^,286.22.  Appropriations  for  prov- 
ince, «.0,000.  Provincial  expenditures,  W7,066.30.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905, 
provincial  fund,  n,609.51. 

Rizal  Province,— Cnsh  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  W2,912.71, 
3450.18  pfs.  Refunds  of  various  expenditures,  f^,599.46.  Revenues  collected: 
Provincial,  m,331.43,  269.04  pfs. ;  municipal,  «39,165.56,  4,263.51  pfs.  Refunds 
of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  M9,884.74;  municipal. 
K5,47a51.  Provincial  expenditures,  n6,258.  Loans  repaid,  K,000.  Cash  bal- 
ance June  30,  1905:  Provincial  fund,  ^35,669.42;  Congressional  relief  fund, 
n2.39;  total,  «5,751.81. 

Bomblon  Province,— Cash  balance  July  1,  1904 :  Provincial  fund,  M5,215.53. 
150.06  pfs. ;  Congressional  relief  fund,  Pl,247.04 ;  total,  f^l6,462.57,  150.08  pfs. 
Refunds  of  various  expenditures,  W95.37.  Revenues  collected:  Provincial, 
W8327.01,  1,961.55  pfs. ;  municipal,  K9,280.64.  2,950.88  pfs.  Refunds  of  for- 
estry and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  W,541.36;  municipal, 
W,547.40.  Loans  repaid,  K,000.  Provincial  expenditures,  K6,289.98.  Cash 
balance  June  30,  1905 :  Provincial  fund,  n5,285.93,  304.04  pfs. ;  Congressional 
relief  fund,  M,700.72 ;  total,  «6,986.65,  304.04  pfs. 

Samar  Province, — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  ^4,464.82, 
3,79a24  pfs. ;  Congressional  relief  fund,  1^1^76 ;  total,  r75.083.58,  3,798.24  pfs. 
Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  K,443.85.  Revenues  collected :  Provincial, 
^46,502.49,  56  pfs.;  municipal,  ^7,374.72,  5G  pfs.  Refunds  of  forestry  and 
internal-revenue  collections :  Provincial,  ^36,805.65 ;  municipal,  W2,175.01.  Pro- 
vincial expenditures,  n60,873.75,  48.90  pfs.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905,  pro- 
vincial fund,  «,970.04,  135.30  pfs. 

Sorsogon  Province,— Ctiah  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  W,583.99; 
special  school  fund,  f7,331.02;  Congressional  relief  fund,  ^546.23;  total,  M6.- 
461.24.  Refunds  of  various  expenditures,  W3,727.35.  Revenues  collected :  Pro- 
vincial, f^015.33;  municipal,  M18,658.09.  Refunds  of  forestry  and  internal- 
revenue  collections:  Provincial,  W0,437.14;  municipal,  K6,571.47.  Ix>ans  to 
provinces  (Act  No.  1298),  K0,000.  Provincial  expenditures.  W5.054.39.  Cash 
balance  June  30,  1905,  provincial  fund,  K8,822.25. 

Surigao  Province. — Cash  balance  July  1.  1904:  Provincial  fund,  f«,432.57, 
966.49  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund,  W06.08;  total,  ^^,538.65,  956.49  pfs. 
Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  W, 482.63.  20  pfs.  Revenues  collected :  Pro- 
rinclal,  K7,402.22,  4,113.67  pfs.;  municipal,  K9,997.75,  5,15a47  pfs.     Refunds 
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of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  W6,318.10;  municipal, 
W7,744.64.  Provincial  expenditures,  ¥^,108.10.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1906: 
Provincial  fund,  «9,86a87,  1,847.35  pf s. ;  Congressional  relief  fund,  ^114.84; 
total,  «9,981.71.  1,847.36  pfs. 

Tarlac  Province. — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904,  provincial  fund,  f^443.42. 
Refunds  of  provincial  expenditures,  ^1,476.44.  Revenues  collected:  Provincial, 
f^7,516.08,  548.74  pfs. ;  municipal,  W4307.30,  2,115.68  pfs.  Refunds  of  forestry 
apd  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  ^4,898.12;  municipal,  ^9,074.04. 
Provincial  expenditures,  W9,367.24.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905:  Provincial 
fund,  «9,182.38;  Congressional  relief  fund,  «82;  total.  W9,464.38. 

Tayahaa  Province. — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  W7,986.37, 
12,222.75  pfs. ;  Congressional  relief  fund,  W9.68;  total,  K8,026.05,  12,222.75  pfB. 
Refunds  of  various  expenditures,  Wl,627.78,  7.48  pfs.  Revenues  collected :  Pro- 
vincial, M63,896.04,  5,084.88  pfs. ;  municipal,  «14,331.79,  7,50a96  pfs.  Refunds 
of  forestry  and  internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  W6,295.07;  municipal, 
^41,352.91.  Provincial  expenditures,  M67,842.52.  Loans  repaid,  «,000.  Cash 
balance  June  30,  1905 :  Provincial  fund,  ¥^1,012.80,  9,222.69  pfs. ;  Congressional 
relief  fund,  «,680.92 ;  total,  r77,693.72,  9,222.69  pfs. 

ZamhaJes  Province. — Cash  balance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  ^8,602.06, 
11.50  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund,  W3.20;  total,  W,616.16,  11.50  pfs.  Re- 
funds of  various  expenditures,  M,615.31.  Revenues  collected :  Provincial,  W3,- 
606.17,  841.09  pfs. ;  municipal,  «1,636.04,  234.09  pfs.  Refunds  of  forestry  and 
internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial,  W4,555.82;  municipal,  W,924.21.  Ap- 
propriations to  province,  ^1,212.  Provincial  expenditures,  W8,609.20,  691.64 
pfs.  Cach  balance  June  30,  1905:  Provincial  funds,  K,935.28;  Congressional 
relief  fund,  W,72a49 ;  total,  f^,663.77. 

Moro  Province. — Cash  4)alance  July  1,  1904:  Provincial  fund,  ^166,603.76, 
108.30  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund,  t^2,759.78,  445.'58  pfs.;  total,  «59,- 
363.64,  553.88  pfs.  Refunds  of  various  expenditures,  K,186.99,  123.15  pfs. 
Revenues  collected:  Provincial,  ¥^2,594.64,  6,094.02  pfs. ;  municipal,  f«4,649.81. 
1,102.96  pfs.  Refunds  of  forestry  and  Internal-revenue  collections:  Provincial, 
«27,835.12;  municipal,  W, 055.83.  Appropriations  for  province,  ^612.  Pro- 
vincial expenditures,  W53,325.64.  Cash  balance  June  30,  1905 :  Provincial  fund, 
«00,252.72,  761.33  pfs.;  Congressional  relief  fund,  K18,598.63;  total,  «18,- 
851.25,  761.33  pfs. 

Note. — ^The  item  "Revenue  collected,  provincial,"  in  the  above  statement 
includes  customs  revenue  to  the  amount  of  K63,083.60,  of  which  amount  ^206.40 
is  refundable  revenue.  The  expenditures  of  the  customs  service  in  Moro 
Province  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  amounting  to  ^55,152.70  (ex- 
clusive of  I.  P.  A.  supplies  and  refundable  funds)  were  advanced  by  the  insular 
government  and  are  refundable  by  Moro  Province. 

The  balance  in  the  provincial  treasuries,  as  above  stated,  includes 
provincial  funds  only.  Municipal  funds  not  deposited  with  provin- 
cial treasurers  and  amounts  due  to  municipalities  are  not  taken  into 
consideration.  Nor  is  it  feasible  to  state  the  expenditure  of  munici- 
palities any  further  than  to  say  that  they  cover  substantially  all  rev- 
enues collected  by  the  several  provincial  treasurers  as  contained  in  the 
foregoing  statement,  together  with  the  minor  municipal  income  from 
licenses  and  other  small  taxes.  The  funds  of  the  municipalities  have 
substantially  all  b^n  spent,  but  the  auditor  does  not  deal  with  the 
accounts  oi  municipalities,  and  hence  complete  reports  can  not  be 
stated  in  that  respect. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1903  the  total  revenues  of  the  provinces  and 
municipalities,  stated  in  money  of  the  United  States,  old  local  currency 
being  reduced  to  United  States  money  at  the  rate  of  2.20,  amounted 
to  $2,715,105.53;  in  1904,  to  $3,243,956.40,  and  in  1905,  to  $3,064,- 
652.86.  During  the  fiscal  year  1904  there  were  likewise  returned  to 
the  provinces  and  municipalities  from  the  forestry  refund  $141,138.76. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1905  the  provinces  and  municipalities  received 
from  the  refunds  of  forestry  and  intemal-revnue  taxes  $1,052,074.70. 

The  effect  of  the  internal-revenue  law  has  been  to  diminish  the 
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amount  of  taxes  collected  in  the  provinces  and  municipalities  for 
their  own  immediate  use,  but  largely  to  increase  the  sum  returned  to 
them  as  refunds  from  the  insular  treasury.  The  data,  however,  are 
not  yet  sufficient  to  determine  the  exact  enect  of  the  internal-revenue 
law  upon  the  finances  of  the  provinces  and  municipalities,  because  a 
material  portion  of  that  law  was  not  in  eifect  until  January  1,  1905, 
and  none  of  it  until  August  1,  1904.  It  will  require  further  demon- 
stration to  indicate  whetner  the  provinces  and  municipalities  have,  on 
the  whole,  lost  or  gained  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  system. 
During  the  year  $97,280.03  have  been  appropriated  from  insular 
funds  for  tJie  provinces;  $90,000  have  been  loaned  to  provinces,  and 
$3,500  of  loans  to  provinces  have  been  repaid.  The  cash  balances 
in  the  provincial  treasuries  on  June  30,  1905,  were  $707,324.29,  and 
CJongressional  relief  fund,  $162,721.40. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  C.  Ide, 
Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice. 

To  the  PrrrTiTPPiNE  Commission, 

Manila^  P,  /. 


EXHIBIT  No.  1. 
BEPOET  OF  THE  ATTOENET-OEHEEAL. 

Ofpicb  op  thk  Attorney-Gbnbral  fob  thk  Philippine  Islands, 

BuRSAU  OF  Justice, 

Manila,  Odober  12,  1905. 
Snt:  This  report  covers  the  work  of  -he  courts  of  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
September  1,  1904,  to  August  31,  1905. 

I. — SUPREME  CX)URT. 

The  following  statistics  furnished  by  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  show  the 
work  of  that  tribunal  during  the  year,  and  the  condition  of  the  docket  on  August  31, 
1905: 

Number  of  cases  pending  September  1,  1904: 

Civil 216 

Criminal 544 

Number  of  cases  filed  during  year  ending  August  31,  1905: 

Civil 257 

Criminal 470 

Number  of  cases  decided  during  said  year  in  which  opinions  have  been  fileH: 

Civil 32 

Criminal 353 

Number  of  cases  otherwise  disposed  of: 

avil 32 

Criminal 139 

Number  of  cases  pending  September  1 ,  190f : 

Civil 408 

Criminal 522 

Number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar: 

Americans ..   7 

Filipinos -. 77 

Number  who  passed  the  bar  examination: 

Americans 7 

Filipinos 46 

Fees  received  during  said  year,  in  Philippine  currencv,  !P'9,416.29? 

This  report  shows  that  there  are  now  on  the  docket  408  civil  cases  as  against  216 
one  year  ago,  and  522  criminal  cases  as  against  544  of  one  year  ago.  The  criminal 
bomnesB  has  been  reduced  by  22,  while  the  civil  business  has  increased  by  192  cases. 

n. — OOUBTB  OF   FIRST   INSTANCE. 

The  following  table  contains  the  record  of  the  courts  of  first  instance  throughout 
the  archipelago,  including  Manila.     This  reconl  shows: 


I  on  the  docket  on  Sept.  1.1904 

I  filed  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 1906. . 

Ouee  decided  daring  Mid  Tear 

Ouee  otiierwiee  dinjoeed  of  during  said  year 

Ohm  on  the  docket  on  Sept  1.1906 


Civil.      Criminal. 


2,840 
3,171 
1,676 
902 
8,483 


1,930 
6,878 
3,281 
2,468 
1,569 


In  addition  thereto  there  is  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  money  collected 
by  the  various  courts  during  the  year. 
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Reports  from  clerics  of  court  September  /,  1904^  to  September  i,  1905. 


6U 


Manila 

First  district: 

Ca^rav&n,  Tuguegarao 

Isabeia,  Ilagan 

Second  district: 

Ilocos  Norte,  Laoag 

IlocosSur,  Vlgan 

Mountain  district: 

Benguet.  Bagnio 

Nueva  Viscaya,  Bayombong 

Lepanto  Bontoc,  Cervantes 

Third  district: 

Pangasin&n.  Llngay^n 

Union,  San  Fernando 

Zambales.  Iba 

Fourth  district: 

Pandpanga,  San  Fernando 

T&rlac,  jf  Arlae 

Nueva  Ecija,  San  Isidro 

Fifth  district: 

Bulac&n,  Malolos 

Rizal.  Pasig 

Sixth  district: 

Cavite.  Cavite 

Laguna,  Santa  Cruz 

Bata&n,  Balanga 

Seventh  district: 

Tayabas.  Lucena 

Tayabas  Boac.  Marinduque 

Batangas,  Batangas 

Mindoro,  Calap&n 

Eighth  district: 

Ambos  Camarines,  Nueva  C&ceres . 

Albay,  Albay 

SorBOg6n,  SorB0g6n 

Ninth  district:  Hollo,  Hollo 

Tenth  district: 

Negros  Occidental,  Bacolod 

Antique,  San  Jofl6 

Eleventh  district: 

Cebd.Cebii 

Negros  Oriental,  Dumaguete 

Bohol,  Tagbilaran 

Twelfth  district: 

Leyte.TacIoban 

S&mar,  Catbalogan 

Thirteenth  district: 

Moro  Province,  District  of  Lanao, 
Iligan 

Moro  Province.  District  of  Dapitan. 

Surigao.  Surigao 

Misamis,  Cagay&n 

Fourteenth  district:  , 

Moro  Province,  Zamboanga >     SO 

Moro  Province,  District  of  Jol6, 
Jol6 

Moro  Province,  District  of  DAvao, 
D&vao 

Moro  Province,  Tawl-Tawi  Group, 

Bongao  

Fifteenth  district: 

CApiz,  CApi« 

Rombl6n.  Rombl6n 

Masbate,  Ma^bate 

Palawan,  ('uyo 

Palawan,  Puerto  Princesa 


Civil  cases. 


Is. 


149 


150 


Total 2,840  8,171  1,676   902  ,3,433  1,930  5.378 


953 

SO 
45 

183 
78 

9 
0 
5 

80 
65 

ao 

45 
45 
43 

66 
62 

61 
91 
29 

48 
9 

28 
8 

189 

174 
65 
180 

107 
85 

80 
16 

8 

118 
41 


10 


10 
4 

67 
48 

6 
0 
5 

41  I 

821 
21  I 

i! 


34. 
0  ! 

14  I 
1 


1??I 

661 

25  I 

23  I 
9 
4 

126 
26 


32 


86    83 


915 


178 
70 


183 
69 


1 
6 

191 
114 
82 

49 
72 

58 

158 
75 

53 
57 
19 

25 
12 
22 
15 

78 

71 

66 

212 

105 
25 

152 
9 
6 

124 
15 


Criminal  eases. 


158 


50 


6 
0 
4 

50 

20 

9 

63 
80 
146 

122 
12 

52 
85 
0 

75 

2 

126 

14 

11 
82 
41 
188 

124 

71 

87 
1 
10 

90 
20 


523 

131 
52 

96 
108 

13 
18 
14 

226 
118 
82 

117 
186 
222 

184 
110 

154 
847 
120 

128 
16 

289 
29 

142 

196 

76 

282 

249 
46 

196 
70 
19 

175 
267 


4  19 

0  I  10 

8  ;  57 

7  96 


I 

2H  I  102 

1  i  44 

3  87 

11  I  10 

7  ,  2 


518 


25 

74 
59 

6 
12 

11 

121 
86 
19 

61 
42 
104 

114 

84 

104 
76 
30 

78 

2 

185 

14 

118 
99 
69 

296 

125 
52 

117 
51 
22 


175 

12 
2 
89 
63 

86 

9 

10 

7 

48 
28 
9 
6 
5 


3,281 


78 


55 
58 


49 
46 


6 
4 

78 
29 
9 

60 
187 
168 


27 


261 
62 

Ul 
12 

168 
14 

7 
119 
40 
99 

127 
62 

56 
13 


78 
110 


7 
8 
16 
26 

16 

17 

3 

1 

67 
14 
21 
14 
2 


1,560 
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Report  from  clerks  of  court  September  i,  1904^  to  September  i,  1905 — ('on  tinned. 

CASH  RECEIVED. 


Manila 

First  district: 

CasavftD,  Tugue^rao 

IsabeU,  Hagan 

Seeond  district: 

Ilocos  Norte,  Laoag 

Hocos  Bur,  Vigan 

Moantain  district: 

Benguet,  Baguio 

Noeva  Vianaya,  Bayombong 

Lepanto  Bontoc,  Cervantes 

Third  district: 

PftngasinAn,  Lingay<^n 

Union,  San  Fernando 

Zambales,  Iba 

Fcmrth  district: 

Pampanga,  San  Fernando 

TArlac,  fiirlac 

Nueva  Ecija,  San  Iiddrc) 

Filth  district: 

Bulac&n.  MaloloH 

Rizal.  Pasig 

Sixth  district: 

Cayite,  Cavite 

Laguna,  Santa  Cruz 

BataAn,  Balanga 

Serenth  district: 

Tayabas.  Lucena 

'Hiyabas  Boac,  Marinduque 

Batangas,  Batangas 

Miodoro,  CalapAn 

Eighth  district: 

Amboa  Camarines,  Nueva  Cdeeres 

Albay.  Albay 

Borsog6D.  Soraog6n 

Ninth  district:  Iloilo,  Tloilo 

Tenth  district: 

Negros  Occidental,  Bacolod 

Antique.  San  Joo^ 

Eleventh  district: 

Cebd,  Cebd 

Negro*  Oriental,  Dumaguete 

Bohol,  Tagbilaran 

Twelfth  district: 

Leyte,  Tacloban 

SAmar,  Catbalogan 

Thirteenth  district: 

Moro  Province,  Dii^trict  of  lAnao,  Iligan . . . 

Moro  Province,  District  of  Dapitan 

Soilgao.  Surigao 

Misamia,  Cagay&n 

Fourteenth  district: 

Moro  Province,  Zamboanga 

Moro  Province,  District  of  Jol6,  Jol6 

Moro  ProTince,  District  of  DAvao,  DAvao. . . 

Moro  Province,  Tawi-Tawi  Group,  Bongao. 
Fifteenth  district: 

Cftpi2,  CApiz 

Roinbl6n,  Rombl6n 

Masbate.  Masbate 

Palawan,  Cuyo 

Palawan,  Puerto  Prince^a 


Philippine 
currency. 


Mexican 
currency. 


.  F-24,086.»j 

926.97 
631.20 

4,193.19 
6,791.66 

288.00 
247.79 
824.00 

4.390.00 
1,120.66 
936.76  ' 

2,938.71  I 
2,366.82  I 
942.29  I 
I 
2,601.21  I 
4,707.76 

2,073.70 
2,432.60 
1,544.00 

1,312.46 

287.62 

1,675.44 

3,998.00 

895.34 
6,957.81 
4,276.41 
4,816.40 

2,402.»1 
1,002.05 

13,389.57 

1,728.00 

288.50 

1.669.70 
783.61 

3J3.60 

208.00 

742.30 

1,634.68 

693.79 

967.00 

1,147.23 

332.00 

842.00 
610.78 
406.70 
452.30 
82.70 


$90.66 


31.90 


3.00 


Total 116,942.40  i        125.56 


The  amount  of  money  collected  by  the  various  courts  of  first  instance  durinjr  the 
twelve  months  included  in  this  report  was  !P'115,942.40,  and  Mexican  currency, 
125.56  pesos.    This  includes  fines,  costs,  and  fees. 

The  lor^^mg  table  is  based  upon  the  written  reports  submitted  by  the  clerks  of 
the  courts  of  first  instance  throughout  the  islands.  The  figures  have  been  verified 
three  times  and  are  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  under  present  condi- 
tions. This  statement  also  shows  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the 
fupreme  eourt,  namely,  that  the  courts  have  made  distmct  gains  in  the  criminal  cases 
and  lost  in  the  civil  < 
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On  September  1,  1904,  there  were  2«840  civil  cases  pending,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  3,433,  showing  an  increase  of  593;  the  criminal  docket  shows  that 
on  September  1,  1904,  there  were  1,930  cases  pending,  and  on  September  1,  1906, 
there  were  1,559  cases,  a  decrease  of  371  cases  for  the  twelve  months. 

III.— COURT  OP  LAND  RSQI8TRATION. 

The  following  statement,  based  upon  a  report  to  me  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  of 
land  registration,  shows  the  following: 

Number  of  cases  filed  from  organization  of  court  to  August  31,  1904 977 

Number  of  cases  filed  from  September  1,  1904,  t  j  August  31, 1905 676 

Totalnumberof  cases  filed  up  to  August  31,  1905 1,653 

Cases  decided  from — 

February  4,  1903,  to  August31,  1903 63 

September  1,  1903,  to  August  31. 1904 236 

September  1,  1904,  to  August  31 ,  1905 '. 526 

825 

Number  of  cases  pending  August  31,  1905 828 

Amount  of  fees  collected  during  said  twelve  months,  !P'31,400.10. 

IV. — CX)URT  OF  CUSTOMS   APPEALS. 

The  following  report  shows  the  business  transacted  by  the  court  of  customs  appeals 
during  the  year  covering  this  report: 

Number  of  cases  filed 61 

Aj^pcAls 27 

Criminal  cases 6 

Condemnation  proceedings 28- 

Number  of  cases  withdrawn 12 

Number  of  cases  dismissed  by  court  aa  defective 6 

Number  of  cases  dismissed  on  motion  of  defendant 1 

Number  of  cases  decided 101 

Number  of  cases  pending  Septeml  er  1, 1905  (of  the  total  number  of  cases  filed 

during  the  above  period ) 11 

V. — BUREAU   OF  JUSTICE. 

I  have  but  few  comments  to  make  on  the  work  of  this  bureau  during  the  past 
year.  In  my  report  of  last  year  I  recommended  that  the  offices  of  supervisor  of 
fiscals  and  assistant  supervisor  of  fiscals  be  abolished,  and  that  the  number  and  sal> 
aries  of  the  assistant  attorneys  of  the  office  be  also  changed,  so  that  the  office  would 
consist  of  an  attorney-general,  a  solicitor-general,  assistant  attorney-general,  and 
eleven  assistant  attorneys.  It  was  recommendeil  that  these  assistant  attorneys  be 
paid  salaries  not  exceeding  $3,000  per  annum.  A  law  adopting  these  recommenda- 
tions was  passed  by  the  Commission  on  April  1  of  this  year.  This  law  has  already 
yielded  beneficial  results. 

The  flexible  plan  thus  inaugurated  has  many  advantages.  It  enables  the  Com> 
mission  to  employ  lawyers  at  salaries  ranging  from  $3,000  per  year  down.  Under 
this  plan,  young'men  can  be  given  places  in  the  service  at  low  salaries,  and  after 
they  oecome  valuable  they  mav  be  promoted  to  good  salaries  without  disturbing  the 
rest  of  the  office.  Under  the  former  plan,  promotions  could  not  be  made  except  H'^ 
vacancies  occurred;  and  it  frequently  happened  when  vacancies  occurred,  that  the 
next  person  in  line  did  not  deserve  prothotion.  Under  such  circumstances,  when  a 
new  man  was  employed  it  had  the  effect  of  disturbing  and  discouraging  all  of  those 
who  were  receiving  a  smaller  Falary  Under  the  present  scheme,  promotions  depend 
solely  upon  the  character  of  the  work  of  each  individual.  As  before  stated,  the 
present  system  has  yielded  only  good  results. 

The  present  office  force  is  efficient,  harmonious,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory;  a 
spirit  oi  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  permeates  the  whole  bureau,  and  whatever  success 
tne  bureau  may  have  achieved  is  due  largely  to  the  foregoing  facts. 

There  have  oeen  ready  for  some  time  manuscript  for  the  second  volume  of  the 
opinions  of  the  attomey-^neral  and  solictor-genenil.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  the 
necessity  for  the  publication  of  these  opinions  in  book  form;  the  need  that  existed 
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when  the  law  was  passed  and  the  first  volame  issued  now  exists.  The  publication 
and  distribution  of  the  first  volume  has  eliminated  inquiries  on  all  subjects  covered 
by  the  opinions  contained  therein.  This  is  not  true  of  the  opinions  rendered  durins 
the  last  two  years,  only  a  portion  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  Official 
Gazette.  The  Official  Gazette  is  of  temporary' assistance  only,  and  in  no  manner 
takes  the  place  of  the  regular  publication  in  book  form.  In  the  first  place  the  syllabi 
are  not  well  prepared,  and  it  is  without  index.  Furthermore,  the  officials  are  care- 
less in  the  preservation  of  this  publication,  and  when  opinions  are  wanted  for  refer- 
ence the  Gazettes  containing  them  are  frequently  not  available.  It  is,  therefore, 
earnestly  urged  that  there  be  included  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  this  year  a  sum 
sofiBcient  to  cover  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  the  opinions  of  this  ofiice. 

Pursuant  to  directions  given  by  the  governor-general  and  yourself,  when  you  were 
leaving  Manila  for  Baguio  this  year,  the  work  of  amplifying  the  proposed  new  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  which  had  been  begun  by  certain  members  of  the  judiciary. 
has  been  carried  to  completion.  The  result  of  our  labors  in  the  form  of  this  proposed 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  is  transmitted  herewith.  I  have  also  placed  a  copy  of 
this  code  in  the  hands  of  the  governor-general  and  each  of  the  American  Commis- 
sioners. 

It  will  be  found  upon  examination  that  this  code  is  an  amphfication  of  General 
Order  58,  and  is  based  upon  the  criminal  codes  of  New  York,  Texas,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  California.  After  completing  the  first  draft  the  work  was  submitted  to  several 
members  of  the  Manila  bar,  who  were  sufficiently  interested  to  examine  and  criticise 
it.  The  persons  to  whom  copies  were  sent  made  a  large  number  of  valuable  sugp:e8- 
tions,  most  of  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  proposed  code.  The  original 
comments  and  suggestions  of  said  lawyers  are  forwarded  herewith. 

Some  months  ago  you  requested  that  I  submit  to  you  any  suggestions  that  I  might 
have  on  the  subject  of  reforming  the  present  justice  of  the  peace  system.  In  com- 
pliance therewith.  I  hereby  place  in  your  hands  my  ideas  *on  the  subject,  which 
nave  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  proposed  law.  These  ideas  have  been  gathered 
from  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  first  instance,  provincial  governors, 
fiscals,  and  other  officials  throughout  the  Archipelago.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  by  Judge  Chas.  S.  Lobingier,  of  the  twelfth  judicial  district, 
who  submitted  his  views  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  law  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace  system.  Many  of  these  views  are  included  in  the  draft  forwarded 
herewith.  In  fact,  the  main  features  of  the  law  were  suggested  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft,  while  he  was  governor  of  these  islands.  In  his 
report  for  1903,  after  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  he  said: 

"There  are  several  remedies  recommended,  but  in  my  judgment  the  best  one  is 
that  of  dividing  the  province  into  comparatively  laige  districts,  and  appointing  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  each  district  with  a  living  salary.  This  will  dignify  Die 
office,  will  secure  the  best  man  in  the  district  and  will  give  a  much  better  character 
to  the  administration  of  justice  in  what  ought  to  be  the  people's  court.'' 

The  Secretary  of  War  reiterated  this  view  in  his  recent  speech  at  the  Mctropole 
Hotel,  on  August  11,  1905,  as  follows: 

**  Another  reform  that  ought  to  be  instituted,  in  m^  judgment,  is  the  abolition  of 
tlie  present  system  of  justices  of  the  jieace  and  a  provision  of  law  by  which  in  each 
province  there  shall  oe  a  much  smaller  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  than  now 
and  by  which  they  shall  be  paid  a  certain  annual  stipend  which  will  certainly  make 
the  office  more  desirable  and  secure  more  desirable  incumbents.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  are  the  judges  for  the  common  people  and  the  attractions  of  the  office  ought 
to  be  increased  so  as  to  secure  men  worthy  to  exercise  this  important  function." 

The  salient  features  of  the  proposed  justice  of  the  peace  law,  transmitted  herewith, 
are: 

First  That  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  to  be  placed  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  courts  of  first  instance. 

Second.  That  the  provinces  are  to  be  divided  into  justice  of  the  peace  districts. 

Third.  That  the  justices  are  to  be  paid  salaries  instead  of  fees. 

Fourth.  That  the  municipal  secretaries  are  to  be  ex  officio  clerks  of  the  court. 

Fifth.  That  the  judicial  functions  of  the  municipal  pr^idents  are  to  be  taken  from 
them  and  vested  in  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  we  have  reduced  the  amount  over  which  the  justices 
of  the  peace  have  jurisdiction  from  600  to  400  pesos. 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  present  draft  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace  law  was  made  after  consultation  with  several  of  the  members  of  the  supreme 
court  and  other  judges  and  members  of  the  Manila  bar. 

All  the  recommendations  which  I  desire  to  make  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this 
bureau  or  the  judiciary  are  contained  in  the  proposed  laws  above  mentioned. 
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I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  still  one  vacancy  in  this  office 
which  should  be  filled.  Under  the  reorganization  act  of  April  1,  1906,  this  bureau 
was  given  one  additional  man.  That  position  has  not  been  filled.  I  wish  also  to 
say  that  while  the  office  force  has  been  increased  in  numbers,  the  actual  running 
expenses  have  been  materialljr  reduced. 

In  conclusion,  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  statistics  of  the  work  of  this 
bureau  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1905: 

Written  opinions  rendered  by  the  attorney-general  to  the  chief  executive, 

heads  of  the  four  departments,  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  other  officials 356 

Cases  in  the  supreme  court  in  which  this  office  presented  brief  and  argument.  290 

Cases  in  the  supreme  court  in  which  this  office  appeared  by  motion,  etc 53 

Cases  in  the  court  of  land  registration  in  which  this  office  appeared  and  op- 
posed registration 216 

Cases  in  the  court  of  land  registration  examined  by  this  office  but  no  opposi- 
tion presented 224 

Petitions  for  pardons  passed  upon 829 

Permanent  appointments  of  employees  in  the  bureau  of  justice 83 

Temporary  appointments  of  employees  in  the  bureau  of  justice 7 

Official  communications  written  or  receiving  the  attention  of  the  office  and 

disposed  of,  other  than  opinions,  cases,  pardons,  and  appointments 3, 070 

Requisitions  made  on  the  bureau  of  public  printing  for  printing  and  binding. .  398 

Requisitions  made  on  the  insular  purchasing  agent  for  supplies 67 

Very  respectfully, 

L.  R.  WiLFLEV,  AUomey-General. 
Hon.  Henby  C.  Ide, 

Secretary  of  Finance  and  JwAice, 


EXHIBIT  No.  2. 

BSPORT    OF    THE   STJPEEIirTEHDEirT    IHSTJLAE    COLD    STOEAOE 

AHD  ICE  PLAHT. 

The  Insulab  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant, 

ManiUiy  P.  /.,  August  16 ^  1905, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followiofi;  report  covering  the  operation  of  the 
insular  cold-storage  and  ice  plant  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905. 

The  (nt)e8  revenues  for  the  twelve  months  were  !P'7()6,356.37  and  expenditures 
!P'308,3S5.11,  including  coal  to  the  value  of  !P'20,616.75,  which  was  consumed  but  for 
which  payment  has  not  yet  been  made.  The  net  earnings  were  therefore  P'397,971.26, 
making  it  the  most  profitable  year  that  the  plant  has  yet  experienced.  As  compared 
with  the  fiscal  year  preceding,  there  is  a  gain  of  1^182,222.66,  due  to  an  increase  of 
P'10.3, 407.56  in  the  gross  revenues  and  to  a  reduction  of  P"78,815.C9  in  the  cost  of 
operation. 

SOURCES   OP  REVENUE. 

Cold  storage, — ^The  contract  with  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  Philippines  for  cold- 
storage  sp^^  to  be  used  by  the  Subsistence  Department  of  the  United  States  Array, 
in  effect  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1904,  was  renewed  unchanged  for  1905.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  the  Army  lea8e<l  six  large  and  three  small  rooms  with  a  total 
storage  capacity  of  299,1 19  cubic  feet  at  a  monthly  rate  of  7  centavos  Philippines  cur- 
rency per  cubic  foot.  Room  No.  5,  containing  42,418  cubic  feet,  which  was  subdi- 
vided and  fitted  up  as  a  sales  and  issue  room  in  May,  1904,  and  occupied  for  a  few 
weeks  of  that  fiscal  year,  was  rented  during  all  of  1905  at  a  rate  1^2,500  per  month. 
The  total  revenues  for  space  rented  to  the  Army  were  therefore  correspondingly 
increased. 

The  United  States  Navy  did  not  renew  its  contract  for  room  11,  having  effected 
arrangements  with  the  Army  to  obtain  meats  and  supplies  from  that  source.  This 
represented  a  loss  of  F598.74  per  month. 

Heretofore  the  revenue  from  cold-storage  space  rented  to  private  firms  and  indi- 
viduals has  been  unimportant.  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  the  total  was  only 
!P'839.76.  No  efforts  were  made  to  secure  this  patronage  because  of  the  disinclination 
of  the  government  to  engage  in  competition  witn  a  local  industry.  At  the  l)eginning  of 
the  fiscal  jrear,  however,  the  local  refrigerating  plant,  having  practically  a  monopoly 
of  the  retail  meat  business,  advanced  prices  excessively  high.  In  view  of  these  con- 
ditions and  for  the  public  benefit  it  was  deemed  that  the  plant  was  justified  in  engag- 
ing in  competition  to  the  extent  of  leasing  storage  space  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  any- 
one desiring  it  As  a  result,  the  revenues  from  this  source  reached  a  total  for  the 
year  of  ^36,925.83,  representing  a  gain  of  F36,086.07.  The  extent  to  which  the 
public  has  benefited  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  retail  prices  of  to-day  average 
about  three-fifths  of  those  prevailing  a  year  ago. 

The  total  revenues  from  cold  storage  were  1^319,887.78,  as  compared  with 
^■266,391. 84  lor  the  preceding  year. 

SaUs  of  ice. — These  sales  were  increased  P'40, 486.52.  While  the  sales  to  the  A  rmy, 
Navy,  and  marines,  and  to  coupon  customers  remained  practicallv  unchanged,  tde 
following  increases  were  shown:  From  deliveries  to  the  bureaus  of  the  insular  gov- 
ernment, F3, 469.24;  from  deliveries  to  customers  entitled  to  the  special  rate  by 
reason  of  connection  with  government  service,  P'13, 883.69,  and  from  cash  sales  at 
the  plant,  ^"23, 166.22.  The  last  item  represents  a  gain  of  47  per  cent  and  is  encour- 
aging in  that  the  majority  of  the  sales  are  made  to  the  public  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
that  ghar^ed  by  the  private  ice  factory  here.  It  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  in  price,  the  product  of  this  plant  is  preferred  by  a  large  numl)er  of  patrons 
and  that  the  ice-using  habit  is  undoubtedly  growing  upon  the  native  population. 

DiitiUed  water  and  miscellaneous, — The  revenues  from  both  of  these  sources  were 
greater  than  for  1904.    The  former  shows  a  gain  of  !P"4,847.97  and  the  later  !P"4,577. 13. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  and  tuages,—By  a. reduction  in  the  force  of  employees  and  by  the  substitu- 
tion in  a  number  of  podtlons  of  Filipinos  for  the  higher  priced  Amencans,  the  cost 
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of  labor  was  reduced  from  the  total  for  1904  by  !P'25,428.31. 
were  made  and  the  respective  salaries  paid  are  as  follows: 


The  snbstitations  that 


[In  United  States  currency.] 

Positions. 

Salaries  per  annum. 

Americans. 

NatlTeft. 

ElectrlcUn 

1,200 
1200 
1,200 
840 
780 
780 
720 
780 

1900 

AwrfwtHntf^nglneer ......     . 

1.200 
600 

Bfachinist 

Do 

600 

Oiler 

240 

Do 

240 

Do 

240 

Water  tender - 

240 

Lnue  clerk 

800 

The  native  skilled  labor  employed  in  the  above  positions  has  exceeded  our  expec- 
tations. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  thi^  work  has  been  fnlly  as  well  performed, 
while  its  cost  has  been  considerablv  less.  The  unskilled  laborers  also  have  proven 
satisfactory.  They  readily  grasp  what  they  are  taught,  and  make  good  firemen,  oil- 
ers, and  handy  men  around  the  engine  room.  At  one  time  their  irregular  attendance 
was  the  source  of  considerable  inconvenience,  but  this  has  long  since  been  obviated. 
The  employees  can  now  be  depended  upon  to  be  present  every  day  in  the  vear. 

Coal. — Exclusive  of  labor,  coal  is  by  far  our  greatest  item  of  expenditure.  For  this 
reason,  our  efforts  have  been  specially  directed  to  securing  the  greatest  degree  of 
eflSciency  from  the  coal  consumed  in  order  to  reduce  its  yearlv  cost.  Asa  result  of 
these  em>rts,  the  plant,  notwithstanding  the  increased  demand  upon  it  by  reason  of 
the  greater  amount  of  space  refrigerated  and  ice  manufiacturedj  was  operated  with 
2,83o  tons  less  than  during  the  year  preceding.  This  reduction  in  the  consumption, 
together  with  a  contract  price  lower  by  11  centavos  a  ton,  effected  a  saving  of 
^■59,421.69. 

The  following  table  shows  the  consumption  by  months: 


April . 
May.. 
June  . 


Consumed 6,814} 

Loss.... 37 


Total 6,861J 


Tons. 

July 618t 

August 584i 

September 549} 

October 589} 

November 587* 

December 582} 

January 604} 

February 494 

March 495J 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  during  March,  April,  and  May  with  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  coal  to  be  obtaine<l  in  the  local  market  to  determine  their  relative 
efficiency.  No  tests  of  this  nature  had  before  been  attempted,  consequently  we  had 
no  data  available  as  to  whether  the  Tagawa  lump  coal  supplied  us  by  the  insular 
purchasing  agent  under  contract  was  for  a  fact  tne  most  economical  that  could  be 
obtained.  tTor  the  purpose  of  comparison,  however,  this  coal  was  accepted  as  the 
standard,  and,  in  order  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  tests  were  made  might 
be  as  nearly  similar  as  possible,  it  was  burned  on  alternate  davs  with  the  other  coatt— 
during  March  with  the  Cardiff,  during  April  with  the  Wallsend,  and  during  May 
with  the  West  Wallsend.  The  coal  first  named  is  imported  from  Wales  and  the 
latter  two  from  Australia.    The  results  of  the  tests  were  as  follows: 


Month. 


March. 
April . . 
May... 


Coal. 


Tagawa  lump . 

Cardiff 

Tagawa  lump. 

Wallsend 

Tagawa  lump. 
West  Wallsend 


Average 
daily  con- 
sumption. 


Coat  per 
ton. 


TbfM.  On. 
16 


1.610 
1,280 
624 
1.148 
1.889 


T-12.98 
15.  S4 
12.98 
12.87 
12.98 
18.76 


Total 
ooatper 
diem. 


I 


r^i.06 

217.30 
241.06 
281.67 
240.29 
268.78 
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The  following  table,  prepared  from  the  above  data,  shows  their  relative  values: 


Goal. 


W«stWallnnd 

Otrdiir 

Tacawa  lump  . 
wSbend 


Cost. 

Calorific 
power. 

Percent. 
106.93 
122.03 
100.00 
99.16 

Percent. 
96.36 
118.86 
100.00 
101.86 

Effi- 
ciency. 


Percent. 
92.9 
97.4 
100.0 
102,7 


REMARKS. 

Daiinff  the  year  the  roof  of  the  bailding  was  repainted  by  the  bureau  of  architec- 
ture and  IB  now  watertight  Of  the  transportation  equipment,  all  of  the  wagons, 
two  of  the  lorchas,  and  the  launch  have  been  overhauled  and  put  in  good  condition. 
Another  lorcha  is  in  the  slipway  undeigoing  repairs  and  will  shortly  be  completed. 

The  slipway  referred  to  was  built  in  October  of  1904  at  a  total  cost  of  ^581.  All 
repairs  to  the  lorchas  since  then  have  been  made  at  the  plant,  and  as  a  result  nearly 
four  times  the  original  cost  of  the  slipway  has  already  been  saved. 

Authority  was  granted  by  resolution  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  dated  March 
15,  1905,  to  transfer  the  surplus  wagons  and  horses  to  Bilibid  prison  and  to  the  city 
of  Manila.  Arran^ments  liad  been  effected  by  which  the  latter  was  prepared  to 
furnish  transportation  whenever  needed  at  a  reasonable  rate,  thus  rendering  it  unnec- 
essary to  maintain  an  eouipment  at  this  plant  in  excess  of  its  ordinary  requirements. 

Attached  hereto  are  the  xollowing  exhibits: 

ExHisrr  A. — Copies  of  the  two  contracts  with  the  Subsistence  Department,  United 
States  Army,  for  cold-storage  space. 

ExHiBrr  B. — Copy  of  the  contract  with  the  Subsistence  Department,  United  States 
Army,  for  ice. 

ExHiBrr  C. — ^Tabulated  statements  of  the  earnings,  expenditures,  collections,  and 
ice  sales  for  the  fiscal  year. 

ExHiBrr  D.^^tatement  of  the  earnings  and  expenditures  of  the  Insular  Cold  Stor- 
age and  Ice  Plant  by  fiscal  years. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  very  valuable 
assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  J.  J.  O*  Donovan,  the  chief  engineer.  Mr.  O*  Donovan 
was  appointed  as  assistant  engineer  May  I,  1902,  and  promoted  to  his  present  posi- 
tion on  July  1,  1904.  During  the  year  that  he  has  been  in  chaige  of  his  department 
it  has  been  operated  at  far  less  cost  than  before  and  has  at  the  same  time  been  main- 
tained in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  plant  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  the 
serviceB  of  so  capable  a,  man. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  F.  Edmiston, 

Superintendent, 

The  Sbcrktary  of  Finance  and  Justice, 

Manila,  P.  /. 


ExHiBrr  A. 

ASnOLBS  07  AOBBBMBVT  FOB  FlTBinBHINO  C0LD-8T0BAQB  SPACE  TO  SITBSXST- 
XVCB  DBPABTMMT,  UVITBD  8TATB8  ABMT,  BT  THB  XHSITLAB  GOyBBBMENT 
OB  THB  FHILIPPIBB  ISLABDS. 

This  asreement  entered  into  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  this  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  four,  between  Jno.  L.  Clem,  colonel  and  assistant  quartermaster-^neral. 
United  States  Army,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  insular  government  of  the  Philippine 
lalandB,  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  of  the  second  part;  witnesseth. 

That  the  said  Jno.  L.  Clem,  colonel  and  assistant  quartermaster-general,  United 
States  Army,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  said  insular 

S^vemment  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  each  other  as 
Hows: 

I.  That  the  said  insular  ^vemment  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall,  and  by  these 
presents  does  hereby,  demise,  let,  rent,  and  lease  to  the  United  States  of  America 
the  rooms  numbered  1  A,  1  B,  1  C,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  and  8  in  the  Insular  Cold  Storage 
and  Ice  Plant,  Manila,  P.  I.,  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  coble  feet,  to  be  used  by  the  Subsistence  Department,  United  States 
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Army,  for  the  ston^  of  fresh  meats  and  subsistence  supplies,  to  have  and  to  hold 
the  same  from  the  first  dav  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  to  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  inclusive. 

II.  That  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  agrees  to  maintain 
at  all  times  in  each  of  the  rooms  aforesaid  such  temperature  as  is  required  by 
the  Subsistence  Department,  not  less  than  eighteen  degrees  Farenheit,  and  to  keep 
at  all  times  in  serviceable  condition  the  loading  and  unloading  devices,  carrying 
rails,  elevators,  and  scales  appertaining  to  said  plant,  and  to  furnished  the  use  as  wen 
as  the  necessary  mechanics  to  operate  the  same  free  of  charge,  whenever  the  devices 
can  be  used  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  movement  of  stores  in  and  out  of  cold 
storage. 

II(.  That  the  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  furnish  the 
insulated  lighters  and  steam  tug  of  the  said  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant  to 
receive  ex  ship,  Manila  Bay,  all  fresh  beef  and  mutton  to  be  kept  in  cold  storage  for 
the  Subsistence  Department,  but  the  said  insular  government  shall  not  be  required 
to  furnished  the  labor,  clieckers,  etc. ,  necessary  to  bring  the  same  to  the  scales  or 
elevator  at  the  outer  doors  of  the  cold-storage  side  of  the  plant,  or  to  move  the  same 
from  one  room  to  another  whenever  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  Subsistence 
Department. 

IV.  That  the  insulated  lighters  and  steam  tug  of  the  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice 
Plant  shall  be  used  to  deliver  fresh  meat  to  transports  in  the  harbor  of  Manila  and 
to  the  Subsistence  Department  on  the  Pasig  River;  but  the  said  insular  government 
is  not  to  be  required  to  furnish  the  checkers  and  labor  required  for  such  services;  the 
Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant  to  deliver  the  fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  other  stores 
at  the  scales  or  foot  of  elevator,  at  the  outside  door  of  the  cold-storage  room; 
provided,  that  the  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant  shall  not  be  compelled  to  fur- 
nish its  steam  tug  or  insulated  lighters  for  the  transporation  of  beef  or  mutton  to 
United  States  transport  or  other  government  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Manila  when 
the  quantity  to  be  transported  is  less  than  one  ( 1 )  ton. 

V.  The  superintendent  of  the  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant  shall  receive 
from  and  give  receipts  to  the  Subsistence  Department  for  the  subsistence  stores  and 
fresh  meat  to  be  placed  in  cold-storage  when  delivered  at  the  scales  or  foot  of  elevator 
at  the  outer  doors  of  the  cold  storage  side  of  the  plant,  and  the  unit  specified  shall  be 
the  Quarter  of  beef,  specifying  whether  fore  or  hind  quarter,  the  carcass  of  mutton, 
the  Dox,  and  the  crate.  Tne  receipt  for  boxes  and  crates  will  state  their  groes 
weight  and  the  name  of  the  stores  **said  to  be  contained  therein." 

VI.  The  Subsistence  Department,  through  its  authorized  representative  stationed 
at  the  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant,  shall  receive  from  and  give  receipt  to  the 
Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant  for  all  subsistence  stores  and  fresh  meat  taken  out 
of  cold-storage  and  delivered  by  the  plant  at  its  scales  or  foot  of  elevator  at  outer 
door  of  the  cold-storage  side  of  the  plant. 

VII.  The  mana^ment  of  the  cold-storage  rooms  aforesaid,  the  regulation  of  the 
temperature  required  by  the  Subsistence  Department,  and  the  operation  of  all  the 
machinery  and  plant  used  for  producing  cold  and  for  transporting  meat  and  other 
supplies  from  the  river  front  to  the  rooms  where  they  are  to  be  stored,  and  for  return* 
ing  the  same  to  the  river  front  when  needed,  shall  be  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  superintendent  of  the  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant. 

VIII.  That  in  case  any  beef,  mutton,  or  other  stores  belonging  to  the  Subsistence 
Department  shall  be  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea  or  marine  disaster  within  the  harbor  of 
Manila,  while  being  transported  to  or  from  the  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant, 
the  insular  government  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  so  sustained  by  the 
subsistence  department. 

IX.  That  in  case  the  building  belonging  to  the  insular  government,  in  which  the 
cold-storage  space  hereby  leased  is  contained,  should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  earth- 
quake, or  typhoon,  or  other  casualty,  or  so  materially  injured  by  any  of  said  causes 
tnat  it  becomes  impracticable  for  the  said  insular  government  to  complete  this  con- 
tract, this  contract  shall  thereupon  close  and  be  determined  without  liability  for 
diuna^  on  the  part  of  either  party;  provided,  that  in  the  event  of  an  accident  to  the 
machinery  or  appliances,  due  to  any  imperfection  in  said  machinery  or  appliances, 
or  to  the  carelessness  of  the  employees  of  the  said  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant, 
which  renders  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  cold-storage  rooms 
at  a  degree  of  cold  low  enough  to  preserve  the  meat  and  other  stores  belongine  to 
the  Subsistence  Department,  the  insular  government  shall  provide  cold  storage  else- 
where for  said  supplies,  or  pay  to  the  Subsistence  Department  the  money  value  of 
such  of  the  said  supplies  as  may  be  so  damaged  as  to  be  unserviceable,  the  amount 
to  be  determined  by  a  mihtary  board  of  survey. 
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X.  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  thiS  contract 
should  the  raiid  Insular  Cold  Stora^  ana  Ice  Plant  be  sold. 

XL  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  above  covenants  and  agreements  the 
United  States  shall  pay  to  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or 
ita  agent,  the  sum  of  seven  (7)  cents  per  cubic  foot  per  month,  Philippine  currency. 

XIL  That  payment  shall  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month,  or  as  soon 
as  practicable  thereafter,  at  the  office  of  the  disbursing  quartermaster  at  Manila,  P.  I., 
in  the  funds  furnished  for  the  purpof^e  by  the  United  States. 

XIII.  That  neither  this  lease  nor  any  interest  therein  shall  be  transferred  to  any 
other  party  or  parties,  and  in  case  of  such  transfer  the  United  States  may  refuse  to 
carry  out  this  lease  either  with  the  transferor  or  the  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  action 
for  any  breach  of  this  lease  by  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
reserved  to  the  United  States. 

XIV.  That  no  member  of  or  del^ate  to  Congress,  nor  any  person  belonging  to,  or 
employed  in,  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  is,  or  shall  be,  admitted  to 
any  share  or  part  of  this  lease,  or  to  any  benefit  which  may  arise  herefrom.  But 
this  stipulation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  members  of  or  delegates  to  Congress,  is  not  to 
be  construed  to  extend  to  this  contract. 

XV.  That  this  lease  shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  commanding  general. 
Division  of  the  Philippines. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  hereunto  ])lace<l  their  hands  the  date 
first  hereinbefore  written. 

Jno.  L.  Clem, 
Colonel  and  Asst.  Quartermaster- General ^  U.  S.  Army, 
Witness: 

ROBEBT  LeB  StRAYER. 

Insular  (iovernment  op  the  Philippine  Inlands, 
Bv  Henry  C.  Ide,  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice. 
Witness : 

Jackson  A.  Dub. 

HEAIXiUARTEBB   PHILIPPINE   DfVlSION, 

Manila,  August  if,  1904* 
Approved,  by  command  of  Major-General  Wade: 

W.  J.  Glasgow, 
Captain,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  Aid-de-Camp, 

Acting  Assistant  AdjutantrGeneraL 


ABTICLB8  OF  AOSSBMEHT  FOB  FUKHI8HIH0  COLD-STOBAOB  8FACE  TO  THB 
BXrBSISTBlfCB  DKFABTMEHT,  TJWITED  STATES  ABMT,  BT  THE  IHSVLAB  OOY- 
EBinCEHT  OF  THB  PHILIPFIBE  ISLANDS. 

This  agreement,  entere<l  into  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  this  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  four,  between  Jno.  L.  Clem,  colonel  and  assistant  quartermaster-general, 
L^nited  States  Army,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  insular  government  pf  the  Philippine 
Islands  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

That  the  said  Jno.  L.  Clem,  colonel  and  assistant  quartermaster-general.  United 
States  Army,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  said  insular 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  each  other  as 
follows: 

I.  That  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall,  and  by  these 
preeentfl  does  hereby,  demise,  let,  rent,  and  lease  to  the  United  States  of  America 
three  (3)  rooms  containing  forty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen  (42,418) 
cnbic  feet,  said  three  rooms  bemg  subdivision  of  the  room  known  as  No.  5  in  the 
Insular  Cold  Stora^  and. Ice  Plant  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same, 
with  all  the  hereditaments  and  improvements  thereunto  belonging,  from  the  first 
diay  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  ana  four,  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  nineteen 
hundred  and  five. 

U.  That  the  said  rooms  are  to  be  used  by  the  Subsistence  Department  of  the 
United  States  Army  as  a  place  for  the  issuing  and  storage  of  fresh  meat  and  such 
other  stores  as  may  be  required  to  be  kept  in  cold  storage. 

III.  That  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  agrees  to  maintain 
in  each  of  the  said  rooms  actually  in  use  snch  temperature,  not  lower  than  eighteen 
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(18)  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  as  the  Subsistence  Department  may  require,  and  to  famish 
the  use  of  and  to  keep  at  all  times  in  serviceable  condition  the  carrying  rails  apper- 
taining to  said  rooms. 

IV.  That  in  case  the  building  belonging  to  the  said  insular  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  which  the  cold  storage  space  hereby  leased  is  contained,  should 
be  destroved  by  fire,  earthquake,  typhoon  or  other  casualty,  or  so  materially  injured 
by  any  of  the  said  causes  that  it  becomes  impracticable  for  the  said  insular  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  complete  this  contract,  this  contract  shall  thereupon 
cease  and  be  determined  without  liaoility  for  damage  on  the  part  of  either  party: 
F1x>vided,  That  in  the  event  of  an  accident  to  the  machinery  or  appliances,  due  to 
imperfection  of  said  machinery  or  appliances,  or  the  carelessness  of  the  employees 
of  the  said  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  loe  Plant,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  temperature  of  the  said  rooms  at  a  decree  of  cold  low  enough  to  preserve 
the  meat  and  other  stores  belonging  to  the  Subsistence  Department,  the  insular  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippine  Islands  snail  provide  cold  storage  elsewhere  in  the  city  of 
Manila  for  said  meats  and  other  stores,  or  pay  the  Subsistence  Department  the 
money  value  of  such  of  the  said  meat  and  other  stores  as  may  be  so  damaged  as  to 
be  unserviceable,  the.amount  to  be  detennined  by  a  military  board  of  survey. 

V.  That  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  have  the  right 
to  cancel  this  agreement  should  the  said  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant  be  sold. 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX.  That  the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  quit,  relinquish,  and  give  up  the 
said  premises  within  the  period  for  which  this  lease  is  made  or  may  be  renewed,  by 
giving  to  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  ita  agent  ninety 
(90)  aays*  notice. 

X.  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  above  covenants  and  agreements  the  United 
States  shall  pay  to  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  its  agent 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  ($2,500)  dollars  and  no  cents  per  calendar 
month  Philljppine  currency. 

XI.  That  payment  shall  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month,  or  as  soon 
as  practicable  thereafter,  at  the  office  of  the  disbursing  quartermaster  at  Manila,  P.  I., 
in  the  funds  furnished  for  the  purpose  by  the  United  States. 

XII.  That  neither  this  lease  nor  any  interest  therein  shall  be  transferred  to  any 
other  party  or  parties;  and  in  case  of  such  transfer  the  United  States  may  refuse  to 
carry  out  this  lease  either  with  the  transferor  or  the  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  action 
for  any  breach  of  this  lease  by  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
reserved  to  the  United  States. 

XIII.  That  no  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  nor  any  person  belonging  to,  or 
employed  in,  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  is,  or  shall  be,  admitted  to 
any  share  or  part  of  this  lease,  or  to  any  benefit  which  may  arise  herefrom.  But 
this  stipulation  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Members  of  or  Delegates  to  Congress  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  extend  to  this  lease. 

That  this  lease  shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  commanding  general.  Division 
of  the  Philippines.     Erasure  of  all  of  Articles  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  made  before  signing. 
In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  hereunto  placed  their  hands  the  date 
first  hereinbefore  written. 

J  NO.  L.  Clkm, 
Colonel  and  AmManl  Quartermaster- GenenU  U,  S,  Army, 
Witness: 

Robert  Lbr  Strayer. 

Insular  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
By  Henry  C.  Idb,  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice, 
Witness: 

Jackson  A.  Due. 

Headquarters  Philippines  Division, 

Manila^  AuffuH  if,  1904* 
Approved,  by  command  of  Major-General  Wade. 

W.  J.  Glasgow, 
Oaptain  Thirteenth  Cavalry ^  Aid  de  Camp, 

Acting  Assistant  AdjvUant-GeneroL 
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Exhibit  B 

ARTICLES  OTAOBEEKEHT  FOB  FURHI8HIN0  ICB  TO  THE  SUBSISTBHCE  DEPABT- 
MEJtT^  ITHITED  STATES  ARMT,  BT  THE  XHSVLAB  GOyEBKKEHT  OF  THE 
PHXLiPFlHE   ISLAHBS. 

This  agreement,  entered  into  at  Manila,  PhUippine  Islands,  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  1904,  between  Colonel  Henry  G.  Sharpe,  assistant  commissary-general.  United 
States  Army,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  the  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  party  of  the  second  part, 
witnesseth: 

I.  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  furnish  as  much  ice  per  day  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Subsistence  Department,  United  States  Array,  Pnilippmes 
Division,  not  to  exceed  two- thirds  (J)  of  the  capacity  of  the  Insular  Cold  Storage 
and  Ice  Plant  owned  and  operated  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  at  Manila,  which 
ice  shall  be  pure  and  merchantable  and  made  from  distilled  water,  and  shall  be 
delivered  at  the  following  places:  1st.  On  the  loading  platform  of  the  plant;  2d. 
Launche's  side  at  plant's  dock;  3d.  At  wharf  in  front  of  the  captain  of  the  port's 
office;  4th.  At  ship's  side,  Manila  Harbor;  and  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  deliver  ice  at  the  places  above  enumerated  without  adoitional  cost  and  at  such 
other  places  within  the  city  limits  of  Manila  as  may  be  designated  by  the  said  party 
of  the  first  part. 

II.  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  that  for  each  pound  of  ice 
so  delivered  and  received  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  it  will  pay  fifty  cents  United 
States  currency  per  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  payable 
monthly  at  the  office  of  the  depot  commissary,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

III.  That  no  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  or  any  person  belonging  to  or 
employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  is  or  shall  be  admitted  to  any 
shiu^  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  benefit  which  may  arise  therefrom. 

IV.  That  this  contract  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commanding  general 
of  the  Philippines  Division,  and  shall  be  in  force  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1904,  to 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  1905,  inclusive,  or  such  less  time  as  he  may  direct,  or 
unless  the  insular  government  transfers  by  sale,  or  otherwise  disposes  of  said  plant, 
then  this  contract  shall  terminate  on  the  date  such  transfer  is  effected. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  hereunto  placed  their  hands  on  the  day 
first  hereon  before  written,  Henry  C.  Ide,  secretary  of  finance  and  justice,  having 
been  authorized  to  execute  this  contract  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  United  States 
Philippine  Commission,  adopted  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1904,  reading  as  follows: 
"Bie  it  resolved  by  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission  that  the  secretary  of 
finance  and  justice  be  hereby  authorized  to  contract  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  furnishing  ice  to  the  united  States  of  America  from  the  Insular  Cold  Storage 
and  Ice  Plant  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1904,  to  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  1905,  inclusive,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall  seem 
to  the  eaid  secretary  of  finance  and  justice  expedient." 

Hbnry  G.  Sharpe, 

CoLf  A.  C.  (j.,  U,  S.  Army y  for  andin 

behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Witness: 

\V.  H.  Eldridgk. 

Insular  Government  op  the  Philippine  Islands, 
By  Henry  C.  Ide,  Secretartj  of  Finance  and  Justice. 
Witness: 

Jackson  A.  Due. 

Headquarters  Philippine  Division, 

Manila^  May  f,  1904. 
Approve<l.  by  comman<l  of  Major-General  Wade. 

W.  A.  Simpson, 
Colonel  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General^ 

Adjutant'  Oeneral. 
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Exhibit  C. 


Detail  of  business  transacted  by  the  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant  during  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  SO^  1906, 


SALES  OF  ICE. 


Month. 


July 

Aogust 

September., 

October 

November . 
December . 


January .. 
February . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 


1905. 


Total 188,661.91 


Army,  navy, 
and  marines. 


no,  497. 68 
11,688.68 
10,268.20 
11,061.42 
U,  168. 22 
U,  810. 79 


11,609.61 
10,729.42 
11,817.86 
10,482.81 
18,406.74 
14,201.14 


Officers 

and 
civilians. 


^6,878.66 
6,944.66 
6,786.64 
6,819.79 
6,777.88 
7,099.88 


7,004.67 
6,072.06 
6,961.26 
7,661.88 
8,602.08 
8,414.26 


85,891.98 


Govern- 
ment 
bureaus. 


n,  698. 80 
1,660.86 
1,686.50 
1,721.86 
1,870.20 
1,716.80 


1,692.00 
1,667.66 
1,818.16 
1,861.90 
1,884.70 
1,847.20 


20,649.50 


Canh  Hale«. 


^8,788.60 
4,268.69 
8,866.70 
6,698.45 
6,661.86 
4,886.48 


4,788.60 
4,169.80 
6,776.06 
10.661.60 
10.831.00 
7,558.06 


72,498.17 


Coupons. 


^■4,688.40 
4,380.00 
8,980.36 
4,129.60 
8,817.10 
4,187.20 


8,400.40 
3,364.86 
4.166.60 
4,500.00 
4,919.00 
4.818.20 


50, 146. 10 


COLD  8T0RAQB— WATER— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Month. 


1904. 

July... 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1906. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


Subsistence 
department. 
United  States 
Army. 


T^,  140. 82 
28,488.88 
28,488.83 
28,488.88 
23,438.33 
23,438.38 


28,488.83 
23.488.33 
28,488.83 
23,438.83 
23.438.83 
23,438.38 


282,96L95 


Sundry 
penoofl. 


^^22, 78 
146.86 
966.68 
2,841.44 
3,239.68 
2,799.84 


4,740.28 
8.910.90 
8,661.06 
4,890.76 
6.675.23 
3,843.06 


36,925.88 


Water. 


Electric- 
ity. 


^869. 72 
879.08 
966.84 
976.08 
926.40 
896.66 


1,176.84 
987.96 
1.324.76 
1,088.40 
1,266.77 
1,220.88 


12,619.29 


^■451. 89 
627.96 
688.88 
664.79 
691.60 
660.99 


564.00 
468.65 
630.16 
475.46 
511.18 
514.92 


6,280.98 


Other 
sources. 


^■19. 89 
387.02 


6.00 
5.00 


3.00 
4.60 
24.80 
10.00 
19.00 
38.60 


611.71 


Total. 


P-68.645.48 
64. 160. 42 
52,870.97 
66,666.66 
67,086.71 
67,289.87 


58,827.58 
64.688.01 
60.603.54 
64,840.64 
71,642.98 
65.889.62 


706,856.87 


Slatemenl  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1906, 


Salaries  and  wages 

Incidental  expenses 

Office  supplies 

Electrical  supplies 

Coal ;:. 

Ammonia 

Forage 

Care  and  maintenance,  build- 
ings  

Care  and  maintenance,  land 
transportation 

Careand  maintenance,  water 
transportation 

Care  and  maintenance,  ma- 
chinery  

Insular  purchasing  agent's 
commission 

Improvement  of  plant 


Total 


1904. 


July. 


P-18,404.10 
199.00 
21.80 


August.     September.    October.     November.   December, 


n8.418.31  n8,488.54 
22.00  106.05 
45.12  147.81 
58.00 


836.44 

12.88 

72.22 

43.66 

2,049.78 

322.77' 
t. 


4,847.00' 
563.111 


1,080.45 
1, 146. 11 


15.96. 

I 

370.45 

I 

32.80 

1 

4,827.27 

1.026.96 


n3,681.29 
46.46 
25.50 


173. 04| 
381.55 
806.70 
878.28 


21,635.00 

**  "897.56 

23.00 

201.59 

400.80 

1,887.74 

2,398.77 


n8,658.40  n8,660.59 

57.97,  29.08 

266.09'  LOO 

8.64| 

I        6,700.09 

i        5,483.75 

1.390.51 


189.12 

41.76 

189.69 

12.75 

609.15 

6L00 

,880.64 

986.80 

896.40 

1,817.92 

5,911.861. 


16,962.661      24,725.98i      17,668.53      39,997.711      23,950.47       28,174.74 
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Statement  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SOy  1905 — Continued. 


Salaries  and  wages 

Incidenta}  expenses. . . 

Office  supplies 

Electrical  supplies 

COiJ 

Ammonia 

Fonge 

Care  and  maintenance, 

buildings 

Care  and  maintenance, 

land  transportation . . 
Care  and  muntenance. 

water  transportation . 
Care  and  maintenance, 

mschinery 

Insular     purchasing 

agent's  commission . . 
impioTement  of  plant 


n3,682.28 
64.84 
133.48 


Total. 


1906. 


January.    February.     March. 


April. 


ri4,421.11 
41.67 
41.94 


1,697.06 

*i*676.'86 

122.39 

481.16 

121.80 

1.229.88 
689.65 


n8,224.68 
18.94 
14.01 


20,726.06 
****766*i6 
133.70 
164.87 
903.16 
489.76 
2,232.63 


ri8,206.94 
8.00 
16.86 


772.52 
60.87 
209.77 
236.  U 
1, 189. 91 
286.61 


*«•« 19,649.23,    89.870.34 

1,675  tons  of  coal  consumed  but  unpaid  for. , 

Total  expenditures 


16,947.37 


ri2.762.51 
82.37 
29.00 


4,206.68 

2,420.26 

828.16 

.82 
31.20 

.60 
927.08 
791.81 


May. 


n2,722.96 
808.87 
126.06 


2,261.72 

1*666*86 

296.86 

88.26 


876.64 
462.91 


June. 


6,900.00 
*  *668.*66 
266.60 
180.28 
28.91 
282.76 
768.16 


21,928.28     17,761.53.    21,141.63 


Total. 


ri61,155.66 
949.66 
868.61 
66.64 
62,923.60 
18,281.45 
9,642.86 

1, 162. 86 

2,019.78 

2,808.44 

16,234.84 

10,853.16 
6,911.86 


287,768.86 
20,616.76 


808,886.11 


CoOectinns  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1906,  deposited  vnth  tretuurer  of  the  Philippine 

Itlands, 


Ice. 


1904. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1905. 

January  

February 

Maitrh 

April 

^T 

Jime 

Total 


^28,060.61 
27,637.67 
28,069.63 
27,889.28 
28,462.30 
29,804.08 


28,948.92 
27,879.76 
29,434.63 
86,201.11 
36,308.99 
36,571.96 


368,763.98 


Water. 


r 768. 92 

852.12 

1,184.00 

1,212.48 

930.68 

962.40 


924.66 
1,164.84 
1,063.96 
1,461,16 
1»335.66 
1,386.52 


13,162.29 


Cold  storage. 


r24,888.28 
23,670.04 
24,2&1.88 
800.18 
26.246.92 
60,148.83 


26,196.10 
28,176.14 
24,867.93 
29,691.87 
27,832.65 
80,108.26 


815,776.63 


Miscellane- 
ous. 


^262. 41 
391.96 
826.70 
869.84 
564.79 
601.60 


653.99 
570.50 
493.45 
631.66 
488.96 
637.68 


6,188.53 


ToUl. 


F'53,960.17 
62.551.78 
64,345.21 
30,271.78 
65,204.69 
81,516.91 


66,622.67 
67,281.24 
65,849.97 
67,776.80 
64,956.25 
68,554.41 


698,890.28 


Ice  statement,  showing  quantity  manufactured  and  sold  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 

1906. 


1904. 

July 

August 

September .. 

October 

November  . . 
December. . . 


1905. 

January 

February  .. 
March 

Jime 


Ice  sold. 


Total  of  I 

icemanu-i    Army, 
factured.  Inavy.  and 
marines. 


I 


Pounds. 
2,529,300 
2,826,600 
2,656.300 
2,817,300 
2,768.400 
2,682,900 


2,868,600 
2,488,700 
2.790,000 
3,899,800 
8,608,600 
8,671,200 


Total i84. 882,200 


Pounds. 
1.049,763 
1,168,368 
1,026,320 
1,108,142 
1,116,822 
1,181,079 


1,166,961 
1,072,948 
1,181,785 
1,048,281 
1,840,674 
1,420,114 


Officers 
and  civil- 


Pounds. 
620,680 
669,080 
644,265 
641,966 
687,400 
671,276 


666,806 
684.255 
667,476 
699,925 
808,216 
772,625 


13,866,192  8.068,666 


Govern- 
ment 
bureaus. 


Pounds. 
169,830 
166,035 
163,550 
172,186 
167,020 
171,680 


169,200 
166,766 
181,360 
186,190 
188,470 
184,720 


Coupon 
custom- 
ers. 


Pouruis. 
477,160 
467,430 
392,090 
408,615 
387,970 
377,116 


364,555 
326,276 
897,090 
448,766 
479.685 
465,386 


2,064,985  ,4,981,926  4,622, 


Cash 
sales  at 
plant. 


Pounds. 
268,667 
292,194 
270,095 
365,156 
362,663 
814.203 


809,086 
271,180 
422,675 
681,846 
666,396 
469.805 


Miscella- 
neous. 


Pounds. 
11,650 
16.950 
22,266 
24,796 
24,326 
28,066 


19,668 
12,900 
16,630 
28,865 
29,415 
42,408 


Total. 


Pounds. 

2,587,390 

2,754,997 

2,518,586 

2,710,848 

2,686,190 

2,738,407 


2,686,274 
2,423.308 
2.865.966 
3,042,871 
8,611,704 
8,344,907 


271,828  |38,870,987 
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Exhibit  D.  ' 

Statement  of  the  eamingB  and  expenditures  of  the  insidar  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  by 

fiscal  years. 

Fiscal  year  1902: 

Revenues  from  cold  storage ^383, 143. 64 

Revenues  from  sales  of  ice 243,341.06 

Total  revenues 626,484.70 

Expenditures 388,384.42 

Earnings P'238,100.28 

Fiscal  year  1903: 

Revenues  fr^m  cold  storage 365,338.08 

Revenues  from  sales  of  ice 289,402.66 

Revenues  from  other  sources 9,647.60 

Total  revenues 664,388.34 

Expenditures 396,677.66 

Earnings 267,710.68 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

Revenues  from  cold  storage 266, 391. 84 

Revenues  from  sales  of  ice 326, 661. 09 

Revenues  from  sales  of  water 7, 671. 32 

^Revenues  from  other  sources 2,224.56 

Total  revenues 602,948.81 

Expenditures 387,200.20 

Earnings 215,748.61 

Fiscal  year  1905: 

Revenues  from  cold  storage 319, 887. 78 

Revenues  from  sales  of  ice 367, 147. 61 

Revenues  from  sales  of  water 12, 519. 29 

Revenues  from  other  sources 6, 801. 69 

Total  revenues 706,356.37 

Expenditures 308,385.11 

Earnings 397,971.26 

Total  earnings 1,119,530.83 


EXHIBIT  No.  3. 


SXTPPLEICEHTAL    REPOET    OF   THE    STTPERnTTEHDEHT 
COLD  8T0EAOE  AlTD  ICE  PLANT. 


OF  THE 


Dbpabtmbnt  of  Finance  and  Justice, 
BuEKAU  OK  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  September  n,  1906. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  supplemental  report  in  the  form  of  a 
number  of  tabulated  statements  showing  the  busmess  transacted  by  the  Insular  Cold 
Storage  and  Ice  Plant  durine  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1905. 

The  gross  revenues  for  the  two  months  were  ^120,001.06,  or  ^12,296.16  greater 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Practically  all  of  this  amount  is 
accounted  for  by  the  increwed  sales  of  ice,  the  sales  at  the  plant  alone  representing 
a  gain  of  ^^,001.91,  or  112  per  cent.  The  revenues  from  cold-storage  space  rented 
to  the  Subsistence  Department  of  the  United  States  Army  showed  a  reduction  by 
reason  of  the  smaller  space  occupied  by  that  department  under  the  contract  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  but  this  loss  was  nearl  v  made  up  by  the  rentals  from  space  leased 
to  sundry  persons.  The  sales  of  distillea  water  show  the  very  encouragmg  growth 
of  68  per  cent,  or  fl,  196.08. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  F.  Edmiston, 

SuperiniendevU, 
The  Sbcretary  op  Finance  and  Justice, 

Manila,  P.  L 

Table  I. — Statement  of  revenues. 


July. 

August. 

Total. 

From  sale*  of  ice  to— 

Army,  Navy,  and  Marines 

r-U,619.87 
7,117.54 
1,846.15 
7,646.70 
4,485.20 

r-12,794.89 
7,065.28 
1,865.60 
9,393.40 
4,523.80 

Officers  and  civilianfl 

Government  bureaus 

Cash  customers  at  plant 

CouDon  customers^ .-.. 

^68,805.98 

Subsistence  Department,  United  States  Army 

19,607.48 
8,840.84 

19,607.48 
4,553.81 

S^nndrv  T>enions 

47,409.61 

Prom  miscellaneous  sources: 

Sales  of  electric  current 

505.49 
31.70 

542.45 
262.00 

Incidentals 

1,341.64 
2, 943. 88 

From  sales  of  distilled  water 

1,192.78 

1,751.10 

Total 

57,742.25 

62,258.81 

120,001.06 

Table  11. — Statement  of  exp 

enditures. 

July. 

August. 

Total. 

Salaries  and  wugm .     .... 

r-12,722.62 

^12,603.47 

r25,326.09 

Tnridpntal  exnenses 

101.00 

187.57 
10.86 
8.60 

Office  supplies 

inM*tr1ru  current 

AnhTdrons  ammonia 

5,509.85 
6,291.13 

6,490.00 
1,856.55 
850.85 
160.35 
484.59 
10.00 
954.11 

ytnMgt 

Care  and  maintenance  machinery 

2,184.15 

r*«r«  mtu\  maliiUtnjinpe.  Ijind  tranflpnrtation 

Care  and  maintenance,  water  transportation 

Oare  and  maintenance,  buildinffs  and  flrrounds 

91.02 
1,416.07 

26,099.70 
51,425.79 

Total 

28,815.84 

23,110.45 
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Table  III. — Excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures. 


Qroas  revenues . 
Ezpenditoree. . . 


Jtdy. 


^57,742.25 
28,815.84 


August. 


TotaL 


^62,258.81  riao.ooi.oe 

28,110.46        61,425.79 


Net  revenues . 


29,426.91  I        89,148.86        68,575.27 


Table  IV. — Net  cash  receipts^  deposited  with  the  insular  treasurer. 


I  July.             August. 

Prom  sales  of  Ice ^35,076.72      ^82,622.57 

From  cold  storage 27,809.93  I       23,381.68 

From  sales  of  distilled  water I  978.88  I'       1,337.78 

From  miscellaneous  sources '  540.92,            768.19 

Total.... 68,900.95          58,105.12 


Total. 


^•67,699.29 

50,691.51 

2,SU.16 

1,804.11 


122,006.07 


Table  V. — Quantity ,  expressed  in  pounds,  of  ice  numufactured  and  sold. 


Ice  manufactured 

Ice  sold  to— 

Army,  Navv,  and  Marines. 

Officers  and  civilians 

Qovemment  bureaus 

Coupon  customers 

Cash  customers  at  plant. . . 


Total. 


July. 


8,016,800 


1,161,937 
684.100 
184,615 
441,995 
458,165 


2,930,812 


August. 


1,279,439 
675,340 
186,560 
447,875 
543,380 


Total. 


3,406,800  I      6,423,600 


2,441,376 

1,359.440 

371,176 

889,870 

1,001,545 


8,182,594        6,068,406 


EXHIBIT  No.  4. 

BECOHD  AVHTIAL  ESPOET  OF  THE  CHISF  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF 

THE  CTJEEEHCT. 

Tbbaburt  Bureau,  Division  op  the  Currency, 

Manila,  P,  /.,  September  i,  J906. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section  11  of  act  No.  938.  United  States 
Philippine  CommiaBion,  which  provides  that  ''the  chief  of  the  division  of  thecar- 
reacy  shall  he  required  to  make  to  the  insular  treasurer  an  annual  report  covering 
the  a&irs  and  business  of  the  division  in  detail,"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1904,  to  September  1,  1905: 

CXRTIFICATBS  OF  INDEBTEDNESS. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  third  and  fourth  series  of  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  each  amounting  to  $3,000,000,  have  been  retired,  and  a  fifth  series, 
amounting  to  11,500,000,  has  been  issued  in  their  place.  The  indebtedness  incurred 
by  the  Philippine  government  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  the  introduction 
of  the  new  currency  and  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  has  thus  been  reduced  during 
the  calendar  year  1905  from  $6,000,000  to  $1,500,000. 

The  terms  and  results  of  the  five  series  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  so  far  issued 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Philippine  certificates  of  indebtedness. 


Number. 

Date  of  series. 

Denomi- 
nation. 

Amount 
laraed. 

Rate  of 
interest. 

Maturity. 

Rate  of 

pre- 
mium. 

Net 

interest 

paid. 

I 

May    1,1908 
Sept.   1,1908 
May    1,1904 
Sept.    1,1904 
Sept.   1,1906 

n.ooo 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

98,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,600,000 

P^cent. 

May    1,1904 
Sept.    1,1904 
May    1,1906 
Sept.    1,1906 
Sept.   1,1906 

Percent. 
2.613 
2.24 
1.181 
1.41 
1.64 

Percent. 
1  487 

n 

1.76 

m 

2.810 

rv 

2.60 

V 

2.86 

In  speaking  of  the  proceeds  of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  gold-standard  fund — a  fund  constituted  lately  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness — has  been  on  deposit  throughout  the 
year  in  New  York  City  and  has  earned  interest  at  the  rate  of  2}  per  cent  on  avera^ 
daily  balances.  The  interest  being  earned,  together  with  the  premiums  realized,  is 
at  present  more  than  sufilcient  to  cover  the  government's  interest  obligations  on  the 
oeitificates. 


OOIKAOE  OF  PHILIPPINE  CURRENCY  FROM  BULLION  PURCHASED. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  any  statement  of  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  coinage  of  the  new  currency  requires  that  the  money  coined 
should  be  separated  into  two  distinct  parts — (I)  that  coined  from  bullion  purchased, 
and  (2)  the  recoinage,  or  that  coinea  from  local  currency  collected  in  tne  islands 
and  shipped  to  the  San  Francisco  mint  for  recoinage. 

The  reports  from  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  coinage  of  Philippine  currency  from  bullion  purchased  nave  not,  at  this 
date,  all  been  received,  althotigh  the  data  at  hand  are  sufficiently  complete  to  permit 
an  approximation  close  enough  for  practical  purposes. 

From  July  1, 1904,  to  July  1,  1905,  there  was  purchased  549,374.99  ounces  of  fine 
silver,  costing,  at  the  average  price  of  $0.56227  per  ounce,  the  sum  of  1308,898.34. 
Aa  yet  no  returns  have  been  received  from  the  coinage  of  tnis  bullion. 

More  complete  returns  from  the  coinage  of  the  silver  bullion  previously  purchased 
show  that  the  13,520,895.83  ounces  purchased  yieldeda  total  of  ^171339,267.70  in  Phil- 
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ippine  silver  coins.  The  mint  chai^ges  for  the  coinage  of  this  sum  were  P417,416. 12, 
and  the  expenses  connected  with  its  transportation  to  the  islands,  including  packing, 
freight,  and  insurance,  were  approximately  1^40,134.32.  This^ves  a  gross  seignior- 
agjB  (face  value  less  cost  ot  bullion)  of  approximately  ^2,593,286.40,  a  net 
seu^orage  (face  value  less  cost  of  bullion  and  mintage  expenses)  of  approximatelv 
1^2, 191,373. 11, A  and  a  net  seigniorage,  less  transportation  expenses,  of  approxi- 
mately r"2, 142,238. 79.  If  to  this  amount  there  be  added  P'71,826.89,  representing 
the  net  seigniorage  on  the  later  purchases  of  silver  bullion  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
former  reports,  we  have  a  total  net  seigniorage,  less  transportation  expenses,  on  sil- 
ver coins  minted  from  bullion  purchasM,  of  ^2,214,064.68. 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  pesos  and 
ninety  centavos  (^499,962.90)  in  nickel  coins  had  been  coined  up  to  July  1,  1905, 
the  cost  of  the  bullion  consumed  in  the  making  of  which  was  1^  11 9, 293.1  O^the  mint- 
age charges  were  1^5,399.60,  the  expenses  connected  with  transportation  ^3,874.81, 
giving  a  ^^rosB  seigniorage  of  1^380,669.80,  a  net  seigniorage  of  P376, 082.91,  ^  and  a 
net  seigmoraffe,  less  transportation  expenses,  of  P372,208.10. 

There  had  oeen  coined  up  to  July  1,  1905,  the  sum  of  ^467,183.87  in  copper  coins 
(inclusive  of  1^19,200  received  July  10,  1905).  The  cost  of  bullion  consumed  was 
approximately  1^300,279.08,  the  mintage  charges  were  1^15,009.95,  the  transportation 
expenses  were  approximately  1^17,949. 64^  giving  a  gross  seigniorage  of  approximately 
1^166,904.79,  a  net  seigniorage  of  approximately  ^152,019.45,  ^  and  a  net  seigniorage, 
less  transportation  expenses,  of  1^134,069.81. 

These  ngures  show  a  gross  seigniorage  on  all  money  coined  from  bullion  purchased 
up  to  July  1,  1905,  of  r"3,227,391.22,d  a  net  seigniorage  of  ^2, 791,919. 16, «  and  a  net 
seigniorage,  lees  transportation  expenses,  of  1^2,720,342.59./ 


RBCOINAGB  OF  LOCAL  CURBBNCY. 

dp  to  July  1  of  the  present  year  there  had  been  shipped  to  the  San  Frandsoo  mint 
for  tne  purpose  of  recoinage  into  Philippine  currency  the  sum  of  Pfs.  15,713,000  local 
currency. 

The  reports  so  far  received  concerning  the  weight  and  fineness  of  Pfs.  14,648,000 
of  the  above  amount  show  the  following  results: 

Spanish' FUipino  currency  shipped  for  recoinage. 


Character  of  money. 


Amount. 


Average 
discrep- 
ancy from 
legal  fine- 

silver 
content. 


SUndard 

ounces 

produced. 


Pesopiecesa Pl8.8,827,2e9.00 

50-cent  pieces 9,577,000.00 

20K?ent  pieces 1,038,300.60 

10-cent  pieces 201,618.60 

MIscelUneous 8.811.80 


Percent. 
0.2446 
.4189 
1.6999 
3.2053 
1.1828 


Ounca. 

8,068.267.65 

7,883.862.13 

786,638.88 

151,242.28 

10,592.81 


Philippine- 
currency 

equivalent  at 
416  grains, 

0.900  fine,  to 
the  peso. 


rs,  540, 661. 18 

8,620,496.19 

907,730.07 

174.523.69 

12.223.58 


Total. 


r 


14,648,000.00  1 11,400,608.70 


13,155.554.66 


a  A  few  old  Spanish  pesos  were  included  among  the  Spanish-Filipino  pesos  (Alfonsinos)  nhipped, 
and.  being  heavier  thsin  the  Alfonsinos,  would  make  the  discrepancy  in  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  latter  appear  slightly  less  in  the  table  than  it  actually  was. 

The  amount  shipped  to  the  mint,  but  as  yet  unreported  upon,  and  that  on  hand 
June  30,  together  amounting  to  Pfs.  1,124,973.75,  would  yield  upon  the  basis  of  the 
above  returns  869,096.21  ounces  of  standard  silver,  or  an  amount  sufficient  to  coin 
P-1,002,881.73,  making  a  total  realizable  from  the  Pfs.  15,713,000,  local  currency, 


« Inclusive  of  P'15,502.83  additional  profit  on  proof  coins. 

^Inclusive  of  1^812.71  additional  profit  on  proof  coins. 

<J  Inclusive  of  ^124.61  additional  profit  on  proof  coins. 

''Inclusive  of  ^86,530.23  estimated  gross  seigniorage  on  later  purchases  of  silver 
bullion. 

'  Inclusive  of  1^72,443.69  estimated  net  seijjniorage  on  later  purchases  of  silver 
bullion. 

/Inclusive  of  1^71,825.89  e8timate<i  net  seigniorage,  less  transportation  expenses, 
on  later  purchases  of  silver  bullion. 
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slupped,  and  that  on  hand  June  30,  1905,  of  approximately  12,269,699.01  ouncee  of 
standard  silver,  which  would  yield  approximately  1^14,158,446.70. 

The  cost  of  the  local  currency  shipped  to  the  mint  for  recoinage  and  of  that  on  hand 
June  30,  1905,  has  been  approximately  1^13,792,707.49,  and  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  recoinage  and  the  shipment  of  the  money  to  and  from  tne  San  Francisco 
mint,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  have  been  approximately  1^437,968.90,  making 
the  total  expenses  approximately  1^14,230,676.39.  If  to  the  estimated  proceeds  of 
the  recoinage,  ^14,158,446.70,  there  -be  added  the  estimated  profits  on  Mexican  and 
Chineee  currency  sold  to  the  banks  for  the  purpose  of  exportation — that  is,  1^16,420 — 
the  total  proceeds  would  be  ^14,174,866.70,  representing  a  loss  of  1^174,258  on  the 
redemption  of  Spanish-Filipino  silver  coins  up  to  July  1^  1905. 

In  the  process  of  redeeming  the  local  currency  there  has  been  purchased  at  various 
rates  the  sum  of  Pfs.  82,963.61  Spanish-Filipino  and  foreign  copper  coins,  costing 
approximately  ^73,257,  and  15,448J  pounds  of  Igorot  copper  coins,  at  the  rate  of  40 
centavos  per  pound,  costing  ^6,179.30,  giving  a  total  of  1^79,436.30  expended  in 
purchases  of  copper  coins. 

None  of  this  copper  coin  has  as  yet  been  disposed  of.  On  the  basis  of  its  sale  as 
copper  bullion  at  a  net  price  of,  say,  25  centavos  per  pound,  it  would  yield  about 
^■33,492.  The  total  cost  of  the  coins  was  approximately  1^79,436.30.  There  would 
therefore,  on  that  basis,  be  a  net  loss  on  the  miemption  of  copper  coins  of  P45,944.30. 
Adding  thid  amount  to  the  P174,258,  representing  the  net  loss  to  July  1, 1905,  in  the 

f>urchase  of  local  silver  coins,  we  arrive  at  an  estimated  net  loss  on  the  purchase  of 
ocal  currency  to  July  1,  1905,  of  r"220,202.30. 

The  Government's  net  profit  on  the  coinage  of  Philippine  currency  from  bullion 
purchased  was  estimated  at  1^2,720,342.59.  If  we  deduct  from  this  sum  the  esti- 
mated net  loss  on  the  recoinage  we  arrive  at  a  net  seigniorage  profit  of  1^2,500,140.29 
on  the  entire  process  of  coinage  and  recoinage  up  to  July  1,  1905. 

PHILIPPINE  CURRBNCT   RBCETVED. 

The  new  Philippine  coins  began  to  arrive  in  Manila  from  the  Philadelphia  and  San 
Francisco  mints  m  June,  1903,  and  were  first  placed  in  circulation  the  latter  part  of 
July  of  the  same  year.  The  total  amounts  of  the  various  denominations  of  Philip- 
pine coins  received  to  July  1,  1905,  and  the  amounts  in  circulation  upon  that  date 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Character  of  money. 

Beceived. 

In  Treasury 
vaults. 

In  circulation. 

Number  of 
coins  in  circu- 
lation. 

Oertiflcatesa 

T^,  000, 000. 00 

25,227,000.00 

3,054,000.00 

1,5»1,000.00 

1,183,500.00 

499,250.00 

859,100.00 

88,670.00 

61^,956,770.00 

c  12, 757, 018. 00 

352,000.50 

210,420.20 

201,031.10 

227,107.96 

59,675.11 

31,830.14 

no,  044, 230. 00 

12,469,962.00 

2,701.999.50 

1,383,579.80 

982.468.90 

272,142.06 

299,424.89 

56,839.86 

Peeoe         

12,469,982.00 
6,403.999.00 
6,917,889.00 

fiO-cent  pieces 

20-cent  pieces 

lO-cent  pieces ................... 

9,324,689.00 

6-cent  pieces 

5,442,841.00 

l-cent  pieces 

29,942,489.00 

l-cent  pieces 

11,367,972.00 

Total 

51,955,520.00 

23,794,853.00 

28,160,667.00 

80,869,871.00 

a  An  itemized  statement  witli  reference  to  silver  certificates  is  given  in  the  next  table. 

6  Including  1*^,560,000  in  reserve  vault.  P'867,720  in  the  treasury's  general  cash,  and  P'48,050  mutila- 
ted certificates  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

tflnclusiTe  of  ^10,450,000  deposited  in  reserve  vault  against  an  equivalent  amount  of  silver  certifi- 
cates in  circulation  and  in  treasury's  general  cash  (inclusive  of  muulated  certificates). 

During  the  Spanish  regime  a  frequent  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  public 
was  the  inadaptability  of  the  denominations  of  the  country's  currency  to  trade 
demands,  and  this  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of  minor  coins,  the  frequent  scarcity 
of  which  was  often  a  cause  of  much  inconvenience.  The  Philippine  gold-standard 
act,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  rise  of  any  such  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  new 
curreney,  went  so  far  as  to  provide  for  the  interchangeability  of  all  classes  of  Philip- 
pine coins  on  demand  at  the  insular  treasury  and  at  each  of  the  thirty-nine  provincial 
Uieasuries  in  the  islands.  The  present  circulation,  as  to  denominations,  therefore, 
probably  represents  a  fairly  close  adaptation  to  trade  demands.  The  great  number 
of  fonall  coins  in  circulation  is  striking  evidence  of  the  petty  character  of  a  large  part 
of  the  islands'  domestic  trade. 
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BILVBR  CERTIFICATES. 


The  amoonts  of  silver  certificates  in  circulation  and  in  the  reserve  vaults  of  the 
treasury  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  since  October  6,  1903  (the  date  they  were  first 
placed  in  circulation),  and  on  August  31,  1905,  have  been  as  follows: 


m  certlflcatea  in— 

y5certlflcate8ln— 

r-10  certificates  In—  |          Total  in— 

Date. 

Circula- 
tion. 

Vaults. 

Circula- 
tion. 

Vaults. 

Circula- 
tion. 

V-lts.    1  ^'^^-' 

Vaults. 

190S-4. 

December 

March 

^212,000 
490,000 
860,000 

980,000 
1,020,000 
1,390.000 
1,500,000 

1,500,000 

^788, 000 
1,510,000 
1,890,000 

1.360,000 

1,810,000 

940,000 

1,500,000 

1,600,000 

r286,000n,715,000 

870.000     8,380.000 

1,050,000     8,550,000 

1,180,000     8,470,000 
1,400,000     8,250,000 
1,700,000     2,950,000 
1,750,000     4,260,000 

1,800,000     4,200,000 

r960,400 
2,860,600 
4,100,000 

5,070,000 
6,000,000 
7,060,000 
7,200,000 

7,200,000 

1 

r3,039  600!n,457,400 
1,189,400     4,020,600 
1,100,000     6,000,000 

2.980,000     7,230,000 
2,050,000     8,420,000 
3,94O,00a  10,150,000 
8,800,000   10,450,000 

8.800,000   10,500,000 

rs,  612, 600 
5,979,400 

June 

6,040,000 

1904-6. 

September 

December 

March 

June 

7,800,000 
6,610,000 
7,830,000 
9.650,000 

9,600,000 

1905-«. 
Aufiru8t31 

Since  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  Congress  has  authorized  an  increase  in 
the  maximum  denomination  of  Philippine  silver  certificates  from  1^10  to  T'500.  The 
issuance  of  the  larger-denomination  certificates  has  been  temporarily  held  in  abey- 
ance awaiting  the  outcome  of  certain  proposed  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress 
with  reference  to  the  silver-certificate  reserve. 


GOLD-STANDARD   FUND. 


The  operations  of  the  gold-standard  fund  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1905,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Operations  of  gold-standard  fund. 


Item. 


DEBIT. 


Balance  June  80, 1904 

New  coin  received 

Currency  exchanges 

Transfers  with  Army  and  Navy,  etc 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  fourth  series 

New  York  exchange 

Premiums  on  New  York  exchange 

Sale  of  local  currency 

Interest  on  gold-standard  fund  In  New  York . 
Proof  sets  sold. 


Refund  on  coinage  accounts . 

Refund  on  nickel  blanks 

Redemption  of  silver  certificates  in  New  York. 
Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Currency  exchanges 

Transfers  with  Army  and  Navy,  etc 

Local  currency  purchased 

Ifforot  copper  purchased 

New  York  excnange 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness 

Interest  on  certificates  of  indebtedness 

Bullion  account 

Redemption  of  silver  certificates  in  New  York. 
Miscellaneous 


Total 11,269.934.81* 

Balance  June  80, 1906 869,439.82 


Fund  in  Manila. 


United  States  !     PhUippIne 
currency.      [      currency. 


Fund  in 

New  York, 

United  States 

currency. 


1799,627.09  I  ^3, 460, 782. 48 

12,126,000.00 

11, 28,5, 849. 64  J I    11,514,427.96 


8,000.00 
87.60 


40,000.00 


960.60 


12.129,374.68* 


6,757,213.97* 
5,602.549.73 


171.11 


Aggregate I    12, 1'29, 374. 63* 


4,467,998.50 
43,702.50 
641,215.73 
125,636.44 


748.17 


12,106,877.27 


600.000.00 
5,604,383.09 
8,042,30a00 


64,806.09 
8,673.00 
60,000.00 
13.091.45 


6,876.00 


32,270,405.77  |      11.306,606.90 


23,571,699.09 

3,666.72 

7,647,762.38 

6,179.30 


18,370.86 


31,247,678.35 
1,022,727.42 


82,270,405.77 


2,236,996.76 

6,000,000.00 

240,000.00 

625,000.00 

960.60 


9,002,967.26 
2, 808,  M8. 66 


11,806,606.90 
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The  8tatu£i  of  the  gold-standard  fund  at  the  end  of  each  month  durine  the  fiscal 
year  1904-5  and  for  the  two  months  following,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  division 
of  the  currency,  has  been  as  follows: 

StcU^us  of  the  gold-standard  fund. 


Date. 


Fund  In  Manila. 


United  States       Philippine 
currency.  currency. 


1901-6. 

July 11,019,244.63 

August 917,203.09 

September 1,899,783.48 

October ;  2,379,576.18 

November '  2,408,648.25 

December I  2,322,366.09 


January. 
February 
March  ... 
April 

June 


July.... 
Ang'ust. 


190&^. 


1.101,128.60 
516.646.28 
497,442.14 
20i,378.51 

1,014,082.26 
869,489.82 


908,095.66 
532,917.45 


f698, 
2,316, 

606, 
1,962, 
1,968, 

978, 
2,084. 
1,549, 
1,001, 

841, 

832, 
1,022, 


443.74 
191.54 
492.87 
672.59 
894.95 
093.31 
714. 75 
417.78 
631.43 
761.89 
099.95 
727.42 


755,630.46 
103.934.39 


Fund  in 

New  York, 

United  States 

currency. 


J-jO8,502.86 
1,782,183.08 
J,  187,770.24 
Jji60,639.86 
-<«1,648.70 
■:  ■78,045.08 
1  i^,  616. 08 
^^07,407.42 
.i'03,(M5.75 
■  :119,248.62 
-  ^«8, 752. 08 
^  .108,548.65 


2,491,923.05 
a  101, 991. 86 


Total  fund 
r«l=r2), 

Philippine 
currency. 


r-6,764, 
7,714. 
8,781, 
10,818, 
10,879, 
11,573, 
11,608. 
12,197; 
12,402, 
5,889, 
6,997, 
7,368, 


068.60 
966.78 
600.21 
104.67 
388.86 
915.66 
204.11 
525.08 
607.21 
006.15 
768.68 
701.86 


7,566,567.68 
1,373,762.99 


a  The  heavy  decline  in  the  gold-standard- fund  balance  in  New  York  for  August  31  is  largely 
nominal.  The  proceeds  of  the  fifth  series  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  were  received  in  New  York 
September  1.  while  the  fourth  series  was  paid  off  August  81. 


The  amount  of  the  gold-standard  fund  under  normal  conditions  should  be  fairly 
constant  The  large  variations  in  the  total  amount  of  the  fund  during  the  past  two 
years  has  been  the  result  of  temporary  conditions  incidental  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
old  currency  from  circulation  and  the  introduction  of  the  new.  Now  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  has  been  retired  and  that  the  recoinage  of  the 
old  currency  has  been  nearly  completed,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  fund  will  in 
the  future  remain  fairly  constant,  payments  in  New  York  being  made  only  in 
response  to  approximately  eauivalent  receipts  in  Manila,  and  vice  versa. 

The  wide  variations  the  table  shows  in  the  proportions  of  the  fund  held  in  Manila 
and  New  York,  respectively,  have  little  sienificance,  being  largely  the  result  of  trans- 
fers with  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Philippine  government  is  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  keep  the  fund  divided  between  New  York  and  Manila  in  about  such  propor- 
tions as  meet  its  convenience,  by  means  of  transfers  with  the  military  ana  naval 
authorities. 

GOLD-STANDARD-PUND   DRAFTS. 

From  October  10,  1903,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Philippine  gold  standard 
act,  to  August  31,  19(te,  the  record  of  drafts  sold  on  the  gold-standard  fund  is  as 
follows: 

Drafts  on  the  gold-standard  fund. 

[Exchange  sold  in  Manila  on  the  gold-standard  fund  in  New  York.] 


Date. 

Sold  to  banking  institu- 
tions. 

Sold  to  commercial  firms 
and  individuals. 

Totol  sold. 

Premiums 

Telegraphic 
transfers. 

Demand 
drafts. 

Telegraphic 
transfers. 

Demand 
drafts. 

realized. 

190&-4. 
October         

1100,000.00 
60.000.00 
800,000.00 
60,000.00 

$400,000.00 
100,000.00 
60,000.00 

11.600.00 

$601,600.00 
160.000.00 
396,688.66 
60,000.00 

^8,272.50 

November 

2,625.00 

I>ecember 

127,000.00 
10.000.00 

18,588.66 

8,385.87 

January 

1,360.00 

February 

March         

970,000.00 
600,000.00 
260,000.00 

10.000.00 
10.000.00 
46,000.00 
60,867.48 

20,110.79 
10,481.62 
23.627.26 
61.829.32 

1,000,110.79 
640,431.52 
368,627.26 
322,696.80 

22,361.66 

April 

20.000.00 
60,000.00 
220,000.00 

11,981.48 

1^::;:::::::::::: 

7,741.92 

Jane ....t- 

6,221.97 

TotMl 

2,220,000.00 

840,000.00 

162,867.48 

126,087.66 

3,338,966.03 

67,880.40 
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Date. 

Sold  to  banking  institu- 
tions. 

Sold  to  commercial  firms 
and  individuals. 

Total  »old. 

PrpmfnrpR 

Telegraphic 

Demand 
drafts. 

Telegraphic 
transfers. 

Demand 
drafts. 

realized. 

1904-^. 
July 

160,000.00 
185,000.00 
140,000.00 
40,000.00 

13,000.00 

$18,419.87 

$81,419.87 

186,000.00 

166,713.29 

98,076.88 

2,288.25 

183.62 

yi,243.79 

August 

2, 776. 00 

September 

26.713.29 

68.076.88 

2,233.25 

183.62 

2,600.70 
1,771.14 

October 

40,000.00 

November 

33.50 

December 

2.76 

January 

Februaiy 

5,000.00 
8,309.86 
6,417.47 
58,578.14 
29,064.68 

6,000.00 

8,309.86 

276,417.47 

648,678.14 

766.064.88 

76.00 

March 

124.66 

April 

$250,000.00 
660,000.00 
600,000.00 

20,000.00 

6,171.28 

May 

40.000.00 
236,000.00 

13,863.69 

June 

16,226.96 

Total 

1,300,000.00 

701,000.00 

63,000.00 

212,996.66 

2,286.996.76 

43,777.60 

1905-6. 
July 

800,000.00 
400,000.00 

60,000.00 
200,000.00 

76,766.79 
60,116.70 

436,765.79 
860,116.70 

8,«)1.48 
17,401.76 

August 

200,000.00 

The  Philippine  currency  received  by  the  gold-standard  fund  in  payment  of  the 
above-mentioned  drafts  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  as  provided  in  section  7  of 
the  Philippine  gold-standard  act. 

On  November  2, 1904,  the  secretan'  of  finance  and  justice  issued  an  order  reducing 
the  premium  rates  charged  in  New  York  for  gold-standard  drafts  on  Manila  from  If 
per  cent  on  telegraphic  transfers  to  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent,  and  from  three-fourths 
of  1  per  cent  on  demand  drafts  to  three-eighths  of  1  per  cent.  The  order  was  iasued 
under  the  authority  given  in  section  7  of  the  Philippine  gold-standard  act,  which 
declares  that  the  premiums  charged  for  exchanj^  on  the  gold-standard  fund  **  may 
be  temporarilv  increased  or  decr^ised  by  order  issued  by  the  secretary  of  finance  and 
justice  should  the  conditions  at  any  time  existing,  in  his  judgment,  require  such 
action.'*  The  object  of  the  reduction  in  the  rates  was  to  prevent  the  settlement  of 
favorable  trade  balances  by  the  importation  of  United  States  paper  currency  in  lieu 
of  remittance  by  gold-standard-fund  drafts,  it  having  been  possible  theretofore  to 
transfer  funds  from  the  United  States  to  Manila  more  cheaply  by  the  shipment  of 
United  States  paper  currency  of  large  denominations  than  by  the  purchase  of  gold- 
standard-fund  drafts. 

No  drafts  have  yet  been  sold  in  New  York  on  the  gold-standard  fund  in  Manila, 
although  during  the  latter  part  of  the  calendar  year  1904,  when  the  banks  were  making 
heavy  purchases  of  local  currency  for  exportation,  there  was  a  rapid  rise  in  Manila 
of  exchange  rates  on  New  York  and  Lonaon,  and  exchange  stood  for  a  short  time  at 
very  nearly  the  point  at  which  purchases  of  drafts  in  New  York  on  the  gold-standard 
fund  in  Manila  would  have  been  profitable. 

The  reason  why  local  exchange  rates  on  gold-standard  countries  have  been  for  most 
of  the  time  since  the  American  occupation  so  uniformly  low,  or  **  unfavorable''  to 
the  islands,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  heavy  disbursements  continually  being 
made  by  the  military  and  naval  authorities  of  funds  derived  from  sources  outside  of 
the  islands  themselves.  These  disbursements,  whether  the  funds  are  obtained  by 
direct  importation  of  United  States  currency  from  the  United  States,  as  was  formerly 
the  custom,  or  through  transfers  from  the  gold-standard  fund  in  Manila  in  exchange 
for  money  placed  to  the  credit  of  that  fund  in  New  York,  represent  a  continual  influx 
of  currency  into  the  islands'  circulation,  which  takes  place  regardless  of  trade  require- 
ments, which  tends  to  keep  exchange  low,  and  for  which  the  only  outlet  is  to  be 
found  in  the  purchase  of  gold-standam-fund  drafts,  unless  it  is  absorbed  by  an  ever- 
increasing  trade  demand. 
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PHILIPPINE  CURRENCY   AND  UNITED  STATES  CURRENCY  EXCHANGES. 

The  following  exchanges  of  Philippine  currency  and  United  States  currency  have 
been  made  by  the  insular  treasurer,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Philippine  gold  stand- 
ard act,  since  October  10,  1903,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  that  act: 

Currency  exchanges. 


pter  ending— 

Sold. 

Bought 

Qua 

United  Stotes 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

United  States 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

December  81 . 

1908-4. 

9484.231.38 
811,506.70 
749.283.46 

yi.  242, 076. 36 
2,761,601.66 
3,304,756.56 

1621,038.18 
1,380,795.83 
1,662,377.78 

^968,462.76 

March  31 

1,623,013.40 

Jnnf^  W , 

1,498.566.92 

Total. .- 

a  2. 045, 021. 54 

7.308,428.58 

3.654,211.79 

4.090.043.08 

1904-6. 

September  30. 

847,482.07 
1.488.252.89 
2,349.416.101 
1,122.062.91 

4,815,476.82 
5,721,983.32 
6,802,107.77 
7,282,181.18 

2,407,738.41 
2,860,991.66 
2,901.053.88i 
3,616,066.59 

1,694,964.14 

2,876,606.78 

March  31 

4,698,832.21 

June 30 --    -  

2,244,125.82 

Total... 

5,767,213.97* 

23,571,699.09 

11,785,849.544 

11,514,427.95 

1906-6. 

Jnly-Anglittt. . 

613,096.41 

4,762,736.08 

2,376.367.54 

1,226,190.82 

«In  addition  to  the  above  sales  of  United  States  currency  there  was  sold  during  the  year,  at  a  pre- 
mium of  1.6  per  cent,  87,896  United  States  gold  coin,  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3,  section  7, 
act  988. 

The  sreater  part  of  the  above  transactions  represent  exchanges  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  dinerent  aepartments  of  the  Philippine  civil  government. 

The  Philippine  treasury  is  a  United  States  Government  depositary.  All  funds  to 
the  credit  of  tne  Army  and  a  lai^  part  of  those  to  the  credit  of  the  Navy  are  held  in 
United  States  currency,  and  accounts  are  kept  in  that  currency.  Disbursements, 
however,  are  largely  made  in  Philippine  currency  by  stamping  checks  drawn  in 
United  States  currency  with  the  woras  ** payable  in  Philippine  currency.*'  Every 
such  check  appears  as  an  exchange  of  Philippine  currency  for  United  States  currency, 
although,  it  will  be  seen,  the  exchanges  are  in  reality  merely  nominal  ones.  Accounts 
of  different  departments  of  the  civil  government,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  kept  in 
Philippine  currency,  and  United  States  currency  received  is  exchanged  with  the  gold- 
Btandard  fund  for  Philippine  currency  when  covered  into  the  treasury. 


WrrHDRAWAL  OP  LOCAL  CURRENCY   FROM  CIRCULATION. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Philippine  pfovemment 
in  withdrawing  the  old  currency  from  circulation,  and  of  the  means  adopted  to  effect 
the  retirement  of  that  currency,  was  given  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  chief  of 
the  division  of  the  currency. 

The  taxation  provisions  of  the  local  currency  taxation  act,  the  principal  features  of 
which  were  described  in  the  above-mentionea  report,  began  to  become  operative  on 
October  1,  1904,  and  came  into  full  effect  on  January  1,  1905.  In  November,  1904, 
an  announcement  was  published  urging  the  public  to  exchange  their  local  currency 
for  Philippine  currency,  and  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  local  currency  taxation 
act  This  announcement,  which  was  supplementary  to  one  previously  published, 
was  translated  into  the  various  languages  and  dialects,  and  about  120,000  copies  were 
posted  throughout  the  islands. 

On  June  30, 1904,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  executive  order  issued  January  1 
of  that  year,  the  government  discontinued  the  redemption  of  local  currency  as 
money  and  on  September  30  discontinued  receiving  it  in  payment  of  government 
dues.  On  Septemoer  29  the  governor-general  issued  an  oraer  directing  the  insular 
treoBQier  and  every  provindiu  treasurer  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  purchase  Span- 
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ish-Filipino  coins  until  January  1, 1905,  at  their  bullion  value,  to  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  eovemor-general.  The  order  further  declared  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitatmg  **tne  substitution  of  Philippine  currency  for  all  forms  of  currency 
now  circulating  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  provisions  of  this  order  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  Spanish- Filipino  currency  are  hereby  extended  to  Mexican  currency.  Chinese 
subsidiary  silver  coins,  and  all  foreign  copper  coins  now  circulating  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  all  of  which  shall  be  redeemed  at  the  sam\e  rates  and  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  above  provided  for  Spanish-Filipino  money/'  The  provisions  of  this 
order  have  been  extended  from  time  to  time  since  January  1,  1905,  and  are  still  in 
force.  Spanish-Filipino  coins,  although  containing  from  8  to  12  per  cent  less  silver 
to  the  peso  than  the  Mexican  dollar,  had.  prior  to  the  time  of  the  above  order,  regu- 
larly circulated  at  par  with  that  coin.  Shortly  after  the  issuance  of  the  order,  how- 
ever, as  had  been  expected,  the  market  values  of  the  two  kinds  of  coins  separated, 
that  of  Mexican  currency  being  thenceforth  determined  by  its  value  for  exportation 
and  that  of  Spanish-Filipino  currency  by  the  government's  official  rate  for  its  pur- 
chase as  bullion. 

Section  9  of  the  local  currency  taxation  act  declared  that — 

No  check,  draft,  note,  bond,  bill  of  exchange,  or  any  contract  whatsoever, 
payable  in  local  currency,  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  stamp  tax 
provided  for  in  sections  six  and  seven  of  this  act,  unless  the  contract  for  which 
exemption  is  claimed  shall  be  registered  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue 
or  his  deputy  before  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  and  a  certificate 
be  attached  thereto  by  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  or  his  deputy  certifying  the 
exemption ;  and  no  de{>osit  of  local  currency  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
the  tia  on  bank  deposits  *  *  *  unless  the  exemption  is  obtained  as  nerein  pro- 
vided   ♦    ♦    *    prior  to  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  five. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  requirement,  contracts  payable  in  local  currency  amounting 
to  Pfs.  7,365,653.85  (exclusive  of  government  bank  deposits)  were  reported  by  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue  as  having  been  registered  in  his  office  pnor  to  October 
1,  1904,  and  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  local-currency  tax.  Of  this  amount 
about  Pfs.  3,500,000  represented  insurance  policies,  Pfs.  1,840,000  bank  deposits  and 
overdrafts,  Pfs.  900,000  book  accounts,  and  Pfs.  700,000  bonds  and  other  similar  obli- 
gations.   The  total  number  of  certificates  of  exemption  issued  was  684. 

The  law  imposing  prohibitive  taxes  on  local-currency  transactions^  although  passed 
in  the  face  of  an  almost  unanimous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  busmess  community, 
proved  eminently  successful.  The  dates  upon  which  the  various  taxes  imposed  were 
to  become  effective  were  so  far  distant  that  the  law  had  little  immediate  enect.  The 
trade  of  the  islands  continued,  as  before,  to  be  transacted  for  the  most  part  in  local 
currency.  Philippine  currency  was  a  drug  on  the  market,  and  continued  for  some 
time  to  pile  up  in  the  banks  and  to  be  brought  to  the  insular  treasury  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  purchase  of  gold-standard-fund  drafts.  From  January  28, 1904,  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  local  currency  taxation  act,  until  the  latter  part  of  June  of  the 
same  year  the  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  in  Manila,  as  measured  by  sterling 
exchange  rates,  was  for  over  four-fifths  of  the  time  above  the  value  of  its  fine-silver 
content  in  London  and  above  the  value  of  Hongkong  currency  in  Hongkong,  the 
difference  at  times  amounting  to  as  high  as  7,  8,  and  even  9  per  cent. 

The  forepart  of  June,  however,  the  business  community  began  to  realize  that  the 
time  for  adjusting  theiraffairs  to  the  new  currency  basis  had  arrived,  and  it  was  sur- 
prising to  see  in  what  a  short  time  the  adjustment  was  accomplished  and  with  what 
little  disturbance  to  business.  Between  June  9  and  June  15  sterling  exchange  rates 
in  Manila  declined  nearly  5i  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  decline  of  less  than  one- 
third  of  1  per  cent  during  the  same  period  in  Hongkong.  The  London  market  price 
of  silver  was  the  same  for  both  dates.  This  sudden  decline  in  sterling  exchange  rates 
was  the  first  positive  sign  of  any  important  influence  upon  exchange  rates  exerted  by 
the  taxation  measures  soon  to  become  effective. 

Sterling  exchange  rates  in  Manila,  however,  continued  above  sterling  exchange 
rates  in  Hongkong  until  the  2d  of  July,  1904.  About  the  middle  of  June  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Manila  Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  transferring 
their  business  to  a  Philippine-currency  bafiis,  and  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce 
shortly  afterwards  adopted  similar  resolutions.  Before  the  Ist  of  August  the  banks 
had  practically  discontinued  making  forward  exchange  contracts  in  local  currency, 
and  very  few  ready  transactions  in  that  currency  were  then  being  made.  By  Sep- 
tember 1  all  the  banks  were  (quoting  exchange  rates  in  the  new  currency  and  load 
currency  had  ceased  to  be  an  important  factor  in  foreign-exchange  transactions. 
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The  decline  in  the  use  of  local  currency  is  well  shown  in  the  following  figures  rep- 
resenting the  local-currency  current-account  credit  balances  (exclusive  of  government 
depoatfl)  of  the  four  principal  Manila  banks  on  certain  specified  dates: 

June  30,  1903 Hs.  8, 305, 102. 82 

September  30,  1903 7,638,204.96 

December  31,  1903 5,671,352.27 

March  31,  1904 6,287,039.01 

June  30,  1904 •. 3,309,737.36 

July  31,  1904 2.645,686.34 

August  31,  1904 1,803,620.49 

September30,  1904 408,475.01 

October  31,  1904 60,538.21 

November  30,  1904 38,274.96 

December31,  1904 729.00 

With  the  banning  of  the  year  of  1905,  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  issued  in- 
structions to  his  deputies  and  agents  throughout  the  islands  enjoining  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  local  currency  taxation  act  The  circulation  of  local  currency  in  the 
petty  trade  of  the  islands  quickly  ceased,  and  the  Chinese  and  natives  flocked  to  the 
insular  treasury  and  to  various  provincial  treasuries  to  exchange  their  old  currency 
for  the  new. 

The  forepart  of  Februajry  of  the  present  year  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  all  provincial  treasurers  inquiring  to  what  extent  local  currency  was 
being  used  in  the  business  of  their  respective  provinces,  and  to  what  extent,  if  any^  it 
was  being  held  for  speculative  purposes.  The  reports  received  showed  that  by  the  mid- 
dle of  February  local  currency  had  practically  ceased  to  be  used,except  to  a  small  extent 
in  a  few  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  interior,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sections,  almost  none  was  being  held  for  speculative  purposes.  Subsequent  inauiries 
made  by  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  and  by  the  insular  treasurer  showea  that 
by  June  of  the  present  year  the  circulation  of  the  old  currency  had  entirelv  ceased, 
although  in  a  few  provinces  small  amounts  were  stUl  being  hoarded  in  the  hope  of  a 
higher  price.  The  progress  of  the  work  of  eliminating  the  old  currency  from  circu- 
lation and  introduduff  the  new  can  best  be  read  in  the  statistics  which  follow  pertain- 
ing to  the  withdrawal  of  the  old  currency  from  circulation. 


OFFICIAL  RATES  OF  BXCHANGE. 


The  official  rates  for  the  redemption  and  receipt  of  local  currency,  as  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  governor-general  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  currency, 
have  been  as  follows: 

Official  rates  for  redemption  of  local  currency. 


Date  on  which  rate  be- 
came cffectiyp. 

Rates 

intenns 

of  selling 

price  of 

PhUlppIne 

peso. 

Rates 
in  tenns 

of  buying 
price  of 

local  pebo. 

Date  on  which  rate  be- 
came effective. 

in  terms 

of  selling 

price  or 

Philippine 

peso. 

Rates 

in  terms 

of  bujring 

price  of 

local  peso. 

■ 

July  18, 1903 

Pfs.  1.19 
1.15 
1.10 

ro.m 

.870 

.009 

October  1, 19046 

Pfs.  1. 18 
1.14 
1.20 
1.25 
1.80 

1.80 

rt).847 

Aofustl  1908 

December  22,  1904 

January  9, 1905 

.877 

Januarv  1. 1904 

.838 

Jannarv  29.  1904  ,,.„..  t  r ,  - 

1.12  .893 

1. 13  -  RKS 

April  1,  1905      

.800 

ADTil  12.  1904 

May  1, 1905 

.770 

May23  1904  

1.10 
1.13 
1.10 

.909 
.885 
.909 

June  15, 1906 

.770 

July  1. 1904  a 

July  24, 1905 

Augurt  1.  1904 

•  From  July  1,  1904,  to  September  80, 1904,  local  currency  was  received  in  payment  of  government 
dues  but  not  directly  redeemed  by  the  government. 

6  On  October  1, 1904,  local  currencv  ceased  to  be  receivable  for  government  dues,  and  from  that 
date  forward  has  been  purchased  as  bullion  at  official  rates  based  upon  the  bullion  value  of  Spanish- 
Filipino  currency. 

^Redemption  of  local  currency  temporarily  discontinued. 
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LOCAL-CURRENCY   BXCHANQBB. 


The  following  table  shows  the  local  currency  purchased  and  sold  by  the  insular 
treasurer  each  month  since  the  passage  of  the  gold-standard  act: 

Philippine'Currency  and  local'Currency  exchanges. 


Date.a 


CkJtober  10-31  . 

November 

December 

January , 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jime 


190d-4. 


Total  (1903-4). 


July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 

January 

February  . . 

March 

April 

Biay 

June 


1904-5. 


July.... 
August. 


Total  (1904-6) 

1905-^. 


Sold. 


Local  cur- 
rency. 


PCs.  89, 428. 90 

207,436.78 

36,080.53 

24.079.46 

14,680.10 

6,217.94 

6,843.50 

20,988.84 

5,886.40 


410,142.44 


4,790.70 


640.00 

655.00 

724.82 

19,760.30 

102,061.89 

51,063.60 

126,146.12 

U2,500.00 

120,600.00 

60,200.00 


599,121.83 


17,500.00 
21,300.00 


Philippine 
currency. 


r36, 
128, 
248, 


1,401, 

2,772, 

130, 

1.720, 


589.06 
067.46 
651.90 
979.41 
085.83 
548.27 
842.21 
762.29 
784.39 


7,486,300.82 


fc2.474, 
471, 
488, 
134, 
125, 
655, 
421, 
546, 
747, 
635, 
548, 
896, 


917.37 
433.77 
998.12 
831.60 
945.78 
919.68 
249.71 
224.73 
169. 19 
883.17 
259.34 
980.07 


Bought. 


Local  cur- 
rency. 


Pf8. 42, 

147. 

285, 

488. 

787, 

1,544, 

3,051, 

146, 

1,897, 


077.42 
266.09 
949.70 
626.52 
934.40 
317.46 
395.66 
014.38 
717.77 


8,301,299.39 


62,796, 
621 
538 
163, 
143, 
748, 
483. 
631. 
867, 
746, 
648, 
482. 


636.20 
666.30 
622.28 
960.61 
619.23 
871.41 
768.95 
712.70 
136.07 
992.69 
546.71 
064.81 


Philippine 
currency. 


r77,764.25 
180.380.22 
30,406.30 
21,464.66 
18,076.48 
5,662.68 
6,628.31 
18.901.65 
6,851.28 


868,624.68 


4,239.56 


681.82 

565.08 

608.61 

16,787.55 

94,387.00 

46,695.22 

114.365.76 

101,227.84 

111,304.18 

54,867.67 


7,647,762.88  '      8,763,591.96  I     c646.456.28 


68,202.48  i 
156,029.56  1 


86.385.57  i 
198,395.70 

1 


16,012.60 
19,809.00 


a  The  dates  refer  to  the  months  during  which  the  purchaj<es  of  local  currency  referred  to  were  cov- 
ered into  the  insular  treasury  and  not  the  months  during  which  that  purchased  by  the  provincial 
treasurers  was  received  from  the  public. 

6  Prior  to  July  30,  1904.  local  currency  purchased  was  flrst  taken  up  into  the  general-treasury 
fund  and  later  transferred  to  the  eold-standard  fund  when  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  recoinage. 
Since  July  80, 1904,  all  purchases  of  local  currencv  have  been  paid  for  directly  out  of  the  gold-standard 
fund.  The  large  purchases  for  July,  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  figures  for  July,  1904,  given 
above,  as  compared  with  those  given  for  the  same  month  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  are 
explained  by  the  fact  that  all  local  currency  in  the  general  fund  was  transferred  to  the  gold-standard 
fund  on  July  30, 1904. 

<;See  footnote  a  under  following  table. 


The  great  bulk  of  the  local  currency  purchased  consista  of  Spanish-Filipino  coins 
which  are  regularly  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  recoinage.  The  sales  of  local  cur- 
rency above  referred  to  represent  sales  of  Mexican  and  Chinese  coins  to  local  banks 
for  exportation  to  China. 
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The  rates  at  which  purchases  and  sales  were  effected  during  the  fiscal  year  1904-5 
are  ^hown  in  the  following  tables: 

Local  currency  purchased  and  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  1904^- 


Parehased. 

Sold. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Cost. 

Rate. 

Amount 

Cost. 

1.30 

Pfa9e,780.98 

157,383.20 

1,439,954.08 

587,523.82 

438.84 

12,855.97 

2,587,660.97 

63.12 

2,952,663.42 

2,649.41 

1,113,603.20 

r-75.946.97 

125,906.58 

1,124.961.54 

465,528.36 

874.00 

11,179.11 

2,226,009.53 

55.55 

2,612,986.60 

2,365.54 

1,012,448.65 

1.488 

Pf8.724.82 
19,750.30 
1.12 
21.000.00 
10,700.00 
87,690.70 
21,500.00 
20,200.00 
15,100.00 
18,000.00 
92,294.99 
38.000.00 

100,245.00 
40,000.00 
32,500.00 
68,515.60 

^■503. 61 

1.25 

1.18 

16, 737. 55 

L20.                

1.14 

.98 

1.18 

1.18* 

18,502.20 

1.16          

l.lSi 

9, 448. 12 

L15 

1,13 

88,354.60 

L14         .            

1.12 

19, 196. 43 

1.136 

1.111 

18,076.06 

L  IS 

1.11 

18,608.61 

1.12      

1.104 

16,289.50 

LIO 

1.10 

88,864.16 

1  094 

30,205.96 
91, 967. 89 

Total  pur- 
chased.... 

8,763,591.96 

7,647,762.38 

1.09 

1.08} 

86,781.61 

l.Ogf 

29,981.55 

1.08 

68,810.78 

1.07    

72,899.80 

68, 130. 64 

Total  sold... 

699.121.83 

a545,455.28 

a  In  July,  1904,  Pfs.  4,790.70  belonging  to  the  general-treasury  fund  wa«^  sold  for  1^4,239.65.  This  item 
appears  in  the  table  of  local-currency  sales  and  the  table  of  local-currency  exchangee.  It  does  not 
enter  into  the  gold-standard  fund  account  given  on  pages  8  and  9,  since  the  operation  was  entirely 
outside  of  the  gold-standard  fund. 

LOCAL-CURRBNCY  SHIPMENTS. 

The  shipments  of  local  currency  to  and  from  the  islands  for  the  period  from  July 
1,  1903,  to  September  1,  1905,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Local-currency  shipments  from  July  i,  190S,  to  September  /,  190S. 


Commercial — 


Date. 


Imports. 


1908-4.ft 
Joly I  Pfs.  22,100.00 


Aogust . 
September. 
October  ... 
November. 
December . 
January . . . 
February.., 
March 


697,978.00 
71,059.00 
5,670.00 
867,270.00 
279,626.00 
725,000.00 


April 
lliy. 
June. 


Exports. 


Pfs.  2, 
1, 
1, 
1, 


930,000.00 
780,700.00 
630,500.00 
505,700.00 
358,600.00 
363,480.00 
44.000.00 
567,600.00 
275.000.00 
2,100.00 


56,770.00 


Total  (1908-4) '      2,168.703.00  !         9,363,350.00 


July 

August 

September. 
October — 
November. 
December . 

January 

February.. 


1904^. 


837,420.50 
10,000.00 
1,197,500.00 
1,683,065.00 
1,022,760.00 
1,183,984.00 

643,701.00 
c  486, 606. 95 


Oovemmental 
exports.a 


Pfs.  600,000.00 
400.000.00 


1,566,000.00 
1,090,000.00 
1,230,000.00 
1,810,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


7,686,000.00 


1,102,000.00 
430,000.00 

1,056,000.00 
960,000.00 
260,000.00 
175,000.00 
500,000.00 

1,000,000.00 


oTheexportations  made  by  the  government  all  refer  to  shipments  of  Spanish-Filipino  money  to 
San  Francisco  for  recoinsge. 

If  From  January  1  to  June  30, 1908.  there  was  a  net  commercial  exportation  of  Mexican  currency  from 
the  islands  amounting  to  approximately  Pfs.  8, 600,000. 

« Including  Pfs.  1,360  Banco  Espafiol-Filiplno  notes. 
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Local-currency  BhipmerUs  from  July  i,  190S,  to  September  1,  i^5— Continued. 


Date. 

Commercial^ 

QoTenunental 

Imports. 

Exports. 

exports. 

March 

1904-6. 

PfB.229,488.10 
181,041.40 
191.028.00 
119,717.95 

Pfs.  900,000.00 

April 

600,000.00 

i^\:;::::::::::::::::::::. :::.::...::.:::. .::::::.. 

715.000.00 

June 

850,000.00 

Total  (1904-6)  . 

7,786,247.90 

8. 027.000. 00 

1905-6. 

July 

140,698.10 
182.685.00 

100,000  00 

August - 

150,000.00 

Qrand  total 

17,472,981.00 

15,968,000.00 

IGOROT  €X>PP]SR  COINS. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  existed  a  practice  among  certain  of  the  sava^  tribee 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Lepanto-Bontoc  and  Nueva  Vizcaya  of  extracting  cop- 
per from  the  surface  deposits  oi  nearly  pure  copper  found  in  those  regions  and  of 
pounding  it  out  into  round,  flat  disks  to  circulate  as  money.  These  copper  pieces 
worked  their  way  quite  extensively  into  the  petty  trade  of  central  and  northern 
Lxiz6n,  and  considerable  quantities  found  their  way  into  more  remote  parts  of  the 
islands. 

On  January  13,  1905,  the  governor-general  issued  an  order  declaring  that— 

'*In  view  of  the  presence  in  circulation  of  a  considerable  number  of  counterfeit 
copper  coins,  some  of  which  have  been  made  by  the  Igorrotes  in  northern  Luz6n, 
it  IS  hereby  ordered  that  the  insular  treasurer  and  each  provincial  treasurer  or  deputy 
provincial  treasurer  shall,  on  and  after  this  date  and  until  further  order,  purcnase 
all  copper  coins  which  have  been  in  circulation  within  the  Philippine  Islands,  but 
are  not  the  coins  of  any  country,  at  forty  centavos  per  pound  avoiraupois." 

Up  to  June  30,  1905,  15, 448 J  pounds  of  these  copper  coins  had  been  purchased  by 
the  government,  at  a  cost  of  ^6,179.30. 

PHILIPPINB-CURRRNCY  CIRCULATION. 

The  circulation  of  Philippine  currency  at  the  end  of  each  month  since  October,  1903, 
as  estimated  by  the  chiet  of  the  division  of  the  currency,  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 

Philippine^urrency  circttiation. 


Date. 


1908-4. 

November 

December 

January 

Febroary , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

1904-^. 

July 

August 

September..... 


Amount  in 
diculation. 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (-). 


rs,  998, 058 
8,910,898 
6.484.296 
6.288,827 
7,402,868 
6,718,799 
8,226,114 
9,067,127 


10,481,966 
12,862,617 
14,268,799 


-  1^82,666 
+1,678,902 
+  749,682 
+1,168.641 

-  688,669 
+1,607,815 
+    881,018 


+1,424,828 
+1,880,662 
+1,891.182 


Date. 


October , 

November . . 
December.... 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

1906-«. 

July 

August , 


Amount  in 
circulation. 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  ( — ). 


ri6,968,048 
18,006.984 
20.766.624 
24,449.679 
26.712.966 
27,044,716 
28,889,477 
28,064,788 
28,160,667 


27,460,628 
27,291,621 


+n.  709. 244 

+  2.040.941 

+  2,761,540 

+  8.684.154 

+  2.268,277 

+  881,769 

+  1,794.761 

-  784,789 

+  165,929 


-  700,080 

-  169,097 


BXCHANQB  RATES. 


Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  series  of  tables  covering  the  period  from 
January  1,  1890,  to  June  30,  1905,  showins  for  each  month  (1)  the  highest,  lowest, 
mean,  and  average  price  of  oar  silver  in  London;  (2)  the  average  bullion  value  of 
the  Mexican  peso;  (3)  the  highest,  lowest,  mean,  and  average  rate  of  sterling 
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ezdumge  in  Hongkong,  and  (4)  the  highest,  lowest,  mean,  and  average  rate  of 
Bterliug  exchange  m  Manila. 

The  tables  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  need  frequently  felt  of  some  reliable 
information  concerning  tne  valae  of  the  island's  currency  in  the  past,  as  an  aid  to 
the  equitable  adjustment  of  leases,  insurance  policies,  and  other  contracts  of  long 
standing,  and  as  a  necessary  means  to  the  formation  of  an  intelli^nt  judgment  con- 
cerning the  volume  of  the  island's  trade,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  concerning 
taxes,  wages,  and  prices  during  the  last  decade  and  a  half  of  the  island's  history. 
The  tables  will  incidentally  prove  of  value,  it  is  believed,  on  account  of  the  light  they 
throw  on  a  number  of  moot^  currency  problems. 

During  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  tables,  Hongkong  has  been  a  free  market 
as  regards  the  importation  and  exportation  of  Mexican  currency.  From  March  20, 
1877,  to  Au^st  19,  1898.  the  importation  of  Mexican  currency  into  the  Philippines 
was  prohibited,  althougn  \sur^  amounts  were  frequently  smuggled  into  the  islands 
by  the  connivance  of  Spanish  officials.  Long  before  1890  gold  had  disappeared 
from  circulation  in  the  islands.  From  March  20,  1877,  to  August  19,  1898.  the 
islands'  currency,  by  reason  of  the  limitation  placed  upon  its  sui)ply,  circulated  at  a 
vshie  usually  considerably  above  that  of  the  Mexican  dollar  in  the  free  port  of 
Hongkong.  From  August  19, 1898,  until  January  14, 1904,  there  were  no  restrictions 
to  the  free  movement  of  Mexican  currency  to  and  from  the  Philippines,  except  for  a 
short  period  during  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China,  when,  from  November  12,  1900,  to 
August  31,  1901,  there  was  a  10  per  cent  dutV  on  the  exportation  of  Mexican  cur- 
rency from  the  islands.  Since  January  14, 1904,  the  importation  of  Mexican  currency 
into  the  islands  has  been  prohibited. 

The  figures  given  in  the  appended  tables  were,  for  the  period  from  January  1, 1890, 
to  September  1,  1903,  prepared  from  the  dail^  records  of  the  Manila  branch  of  the 
Hongkongand  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  which  the  manager  of  that  institu- 
tion, Mr.  H.  D.  C.  Jones,  has  courteously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  office.  The 
imtes  from  September  1, 1903,  to  June  30,  1905,  are  based  upon  daily  reports  received 
by  the  chief  of  the  division  of  the  currency  from  all  three  of  the  leadingexchange 
banks  of  Manila.  Manila  quotations  from  September  1,  1904,  are  for  Philippine 
currency.  Sterling  rates  have  been  given  instead  of  New  York  rates,  because  ster- 
ling rates  are  the  domindting  rates  in  Manila,  most  of  the  exchange  operations  being 
effected  through  London,  and  because  New  York  quotations  are  not  available,  except 
for  a  very  short  j)art  of  tne  period  under  consideration. 

All  of  which  IS  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  W.  Kbmmerbr, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  Currency, 

The  Tbkasureb  of  thb  Philippinb  Islands, 

Manila,  P.  /. 


The  Jjfmdon  price  of  silver ,  and  Hongkong  and  Manila  sterling  exchange  rates,  1890-1906, 


London  nrice  of  stand- 
arasilver.a 


Sterling  rates  in  Hong- 
kong,  four  months' 
bank  paper. 


Sterling  rates  in  Manila, 
four  months'  bank 
paper. 


IBM).  d. 

January 44| 

Febnmry 44| 

March 44| 

AprU I  48 

May 474 

Jane 49 

July '  601 

Angnst 64| 

September  —  64i 

October 61A 

Norember 48| 

December 49| 

Year '    64| 

oTbe  fOver  anotationfl  here  given  are  based  upon  the  closing  quotations  of  each  day  as  tele- 
fzapbed  to  the  lUnila  branch  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  by  the  london 
oOoe  of  that  inftltutloii. 
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The  London  price  of  silver ^  and  Hongkong  and  Manila  sterling  exchange  rales,  1890-1906 — 

Continued. 


Sterling  rates  in  Manila, 
four  months'  banic 
paper. 


1891. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
Biay. 
June 
July... 
August 
September, 
October . . 
November 
December 


1892.a 
January 
February 
March 
April 
Blay 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1896. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September. 
October  . . 
November 
December 


a  Hongkong  rates  for  the  first  six  months  of  1892  are  for  four  months'  bank  paper;  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1892  and  thereafter  are  for  telegraphic  transfers.  The  highest,  lowest,  mean,  and  average 
rates  for  the  flrst  six  months  were,  respectively.  87|,  S34,  85^,  and  ^. 

(>  Figures  r«fer  to  six  months  ending  December  31,  1892. 
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Hie  L/mdon  price  of  mlvery  and  Hongkong  and  Manila  st-erling  exchange  rates.,  1890-190& — 

Continued. 
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The  London  price  of  silver^  and  Hongkong  and  Manila  Merling  exchange  raU»^  1890-1905 — 

C'ontinueii. 


Hn!  jKiivtT, 


i^tirliTLir  mli'ji  til  Hung      Skdini; mU?M{ii  MaiiUa. 


a  Manila  rut«8  for  IWl  and  thereafter  are  for  telegraphic  transfers. 
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TJu  London  price  of  tiher,  and  Hongkong  and  Manila  sterling  excjumge  rates,  1890-1905 — 

Continued. 


Year. 


London  price  of  stand- 
ard  aUyer. 


High. 


1903.  d. 

Atigust aw 

September I  27| 

Oetober 28| 

November j  27| 

December 2ftA 


Year. 


J    281 


1901. 

Jannanr 

Flebmary 

March 

^:::::::.v:: 

June 

J11I7 

Angust 

September 

October ' 

NoTember 

December 


SI* 


27 
27 
2fr5 

w 

284 


Year. 


1905. 
Janoary.. 
Fyebmary. 
March.... 
April 

^y 

Jane 


284 


281 

i 

26 

27 


HaUyear.     28|      26^ 


Low. 


Mean. 


25 


21tt 


25i 
2SI 


2*A 


d. 
251 

P 

25U 


25A 


2611 


26H 


Aver- 
age. 


Aver- 
age 
valae 
fine- 
silver 
con- 
tent of 
Mex- 
ican 
dollar. 


241  I 


21* 


26* 


26H 


22* 


27*1        28* 


Sterling  rates  in  Hong- 
kong, fonr  months' 
bank  paper. 


High. 


d. 

224 

221 


221 


Low. 


181 


221 

82^ 
22| 
211 
211 


r 

23i^ 


23* 


221 


24* 


21* 

It' 

21{- 
22i 


201 


21« 


Mean. 


201 


22* 


22 
22 

22 


s 


22H 


Aver- 
age. 


20M 


2041 


22* 


22 
22* 
22I 
2241 


22H 


Sterling  rates  in  Manila, 
four  months'  bank 
paper. 


High. 


Low.j  Mean. 


231 


234 


d. 

211 

224 

224 

21t^ 


181 


28 
231 
224 
23 
234 
28J 
22} 
22{ 


241 
244 


241 


244 
244 
241 
241 

241 
244 


22} 


214 


244 
241 
241 


244 


244       244 


21i 


20H 


234 


244 
2^ 


'^ 


244 


Aver- 
age. 


201 


2014 


23* 


244 
244 


244 


a  Manila  ratea  from  September.  1904,  forward  are  for  Philippine  currency. 


EXHIBIT  No.  6. 

EEPOBT  OF  THE  COLLECTOB  OF  CUSTOMS  FOB  THE  PHILIPPINE 

ISLAHBS. 

Officb  of  the  Collbctor  of  Customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Manila^  September  16,  1906, 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  July  12,  1905,  I  have  to  submit  here- 
with my  fourth  special  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Philippine  customs  service 
from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  together  with  a  supplemental  report  covering  the 
operations  down  to  August  31,  1905,  to  accompany  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
department  of  finance  and  justice. 

Respectfully,  W.  Morgan  Shuster, 

Collector  of  Customs  fo^  the  Philippine  IsUmds. 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide, 

Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice,  Philippine  Commission^  Manila, 

[Tncloeures.] 

FOXntTH  SPECIAL  BEPORT.. 

Office  of  the  Collector  of  Ousttoms  for  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Manila,  September  16,  1906, 

Sir:  The  third  special  report  of  this  office,  in  its  narrative  portion,  covered  the 
period  from  October  8,  1903,  to  September  1,  1904,  the  financial  and  statistical  state- 
ments, including  the  entire  period  of  American  occupation  of  these  islands.  This 
report  will  cover  the  fiscal  year  1905,  and  in  supplemental  form  the  months  of  July 
and  August^  1905.  The  statistical  tables  will,  as  usual,  cover  the  entire  period  of 
American  occupation  to  date. 

After  the  lapse  of  four  years  the  formative  jjeriod  of  the  customs  service  is  believed 
to  be  passed,  and  the  working  of  the  system  is  now  on  such  a  permanent  and  well- 
organized  basis  that  an  extended  reference  to  regulations  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  building  up  of  the  service  is  not  deemed  necessary.  As  required  by  law,  cer- 
tain annual  regulations  have  been  promulgated  from  time  to  time. 

On  September  22,  1904,  the  Philippine  Commission  enacted  Act  No.  1235,  amend- 
ing certain  sections  of  the  customs  administrative  act.  These  amendments  were  of 
considerable  importance.  One  removed  the  requirement  that  manifests  of  cargoes 
for  ports  in  the  Phihppine  Islands  shipped  from  a  foreign  port  be  certified  by  an 
American  consular  representative.  Experience  had  shown  tnat,  as  carried  out,  this 
requirement  had  but  little  practical  effect  and  tended  to  inconvenience  shipping  inter- 
ests. At  the  present  time  manifests  of  foreign  cargoes  are  prepared  and  sworn  to  by 
the  master  or  agent  of  the  vessel  upon  arrival  at  a  port  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Most  important  of  all  the  amenaments  made  in  the  act  mentioned  was  that  with 
reference  to  section  117  of  Act  No.  356,  extending  to  corporations  or  companies  created 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  thereof,  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
with  a  duly  authorized  officer  of  such  corporation  or  company  residing  m  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  the  privilege  of  obtaining  a  certificate  of  protection  for  vessels  owned 
by  such  companies  or  corporations  to  engage  in  the  general  coastwise  trade. 

The  practical  effect  of  Act  No.  1230,  pa^ed  September  9,  1904,  providing  for  free 
entry  of  merchandise  imported  by  the  insular  government  when  the  articles  are  of 
such  a  character  that  Weal  competition  is  impracticable,  has  been  that  duties  are  paid 
only  in  exceptional  cases  by  the  insular  government.  Merchandise  imported  by  it 
is  ordinarily  entered  on  the  usual  government  free  entry.  This  does  not  include 
merchandise  intended  for  the  government  but  imported  by  private  individuals. 
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On  March  30,  1905,  this  office,  after  havins  made  careful  study  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  coastwise  trade  of  these  islands,  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation to  the  honorable  secretary  of  finance  and  justice: 

**  After  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  supervision  of  local  vessels,  and 
in  view  of  the  increasing  insular  revenues  provided  by  the  internal-revenue  law,  it 
is  recommended  by  this  office  that  all  coastwise  entrance  and  clearance  fees  be  abol- 
ished; and  further,  that  all  coastwise  subports  in  these  islands  be  declared  open  to 
the  trade  of  regularly  licensed  local  vessels,  except  such  ports  as,  for  special  reasons, 
may  be  temporarily  or  i)ermanently  closed  by  the  governor-general. 

**It  is  realized  that  this  step  is  a  somewhat  radical  one;  similar  recommendations 
have  been  made  to  this  office  by  various  collectors  of  customs  and  other  customs 
officials  during  the  past  two  years,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure  heretofore  would  have  been  premature,  to  say  the  least 

**  Conditions  are  now  believed  to  be  such  that  the  step  can  be  taken  with  compar- 
ative safety,  and  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  coastwise  vessels  will  of  course  be 
very  decided. 

'*One  other  feature  reconmiends  the  adoption  of  the  above  general  plan.  If  the 
coastwise  entrance  and  clearance  fees  are  abolished  it  will  be  possible  for  this  office 
to  do  away  with  a  large  number  of  subinspectors  at  outside  ports,  thus  effecting  a 
saving  to  the  government  of  about  $16,000  per  year.  This  would  reduce  the  net  loss 
to  the  customs  revenues  to  less  than  $25,000  j>er  year.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office 
that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  coasting  trade  would  fully  compensate  the 
insular  government  for  the  loss  of  the  above  revenue.'' 

Pursuant  to  this  recommendation.  Act  No.  1341,  passed  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission May  4,  1905,  threw  open  for  the  purposes  of  interislaiad  commerce  all  ports 
and  places  in  the  islands  to  vessels  licensed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and 
removed  all  fees  and  charges  in  the  matter  of  entry  and  clearance  of  vessels  at  all 
except  entry  ports. 

Act  No.  1354,  enacted  June  15,  1905,  amended  certain  provisions  of  the  customs 
administrative  act,  by  exempting  all  vessels  of  less  than  nfteen  tons  gross  burden 
from  taking  out  annual  licenses  or  the  payment  of  any  fee  or  charge  whatsoever. 
This  l^islation  is  a  great  benefit  to  owners  of  small  boats  throughout  the  islands, 
and  win  tend  to  encourage  and  stimulate  trade  between  the  various  islands  and 
remote  parts  thereof,  by  abolishing  the  annual  tax  on  small  boats  capable  of  trana- 
portins  merchandise.  The  question  was  purely  one  of  dispensing  with  the  revenues 
from  this  source. 

TARIFF-REVISION   LAW   OF   1905. 

The  customs  bureau  was  called  upon  to  put  into  operation  the  tariff-revision  law 
of  1905,  enacted  by  Congress  March  3,  1905,  with  the  proviso  that  it  would  become 
effective  on  May  2,  sixty  days  after  its  passase. 

While  the  law  does  not  change  the  method  of  tariff  taxation,  it  is  an  improvement 
over  the  prior  law,  in  that  some  inconsistencies  growing  out  of  the  former  have  been 
remedied  and  certain  rates  of  duties  equalized.  Prominent  among  the  changes  were 
the  readjustment  of  the  machinery  schedule  and  a  greater  use  of  ad  valorem  quali- 
fying rates. 

The  normal  condition  of  customs  circles  has  been  affected  by  the  enactment  of  the 
new  tariff  law,  for  the  reason  that  an  unusual  quantity  of  those  goods  upon  which 
rates  were  to  be  increased  was  imported  prior  to  the  time  the  law  became  effective, 
while  importations  of  other  lines  of  merchandise  on  which  it  was  understood  the 
rates  of  duties  would  be  lowered  were  postponed. 

REFUND   OF   DirTIBS  ON   HEMP   EXPORTS  SHOULD   BE  REPEALED. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  that  part  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  8, 1902, 
providing  for  tiie  refund  of  duties  paid  on  hemp  exported  to  the  United  States  be 
repealed^  as  three  years'  experience  has  failed  to  show  that  the  producer  of  hemp  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  has  benefited  thereby,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  revenue 
is  affected  to  the  extent  of  $486,575.56  (fiscal  year  1905). 

The  only  ones  who  profit  by  the  law  are  the  manufacturers  using  the  hemp  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  apparent  benefit  or  bonus  given  to  hemp  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  has  not  afiected  or  increased  the  price  of  the  staple  which 
the  Filipino  producer  receives,  as  the  Manila  price  of  the  staple  is  the  same  for  con- 
signments to  the  United  States  as  for  those  destined  for  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject was  without  the  approval  or  suggestion  of  the  insular  government 
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On  October  5, 1904,  the  Philippine  Commission  passed  Act  No.  1239  amending  Act 
No.  864,  by  changing  the  membership  of  the  court  of  customs  appeals  and  providing 
for  appeals  in  customs  criminal  cases  when  a  division  of  opinion  occurred  between 
the  judges  of  the  court 

On  September  14,  1904,  the  Secretary  of  War  made  a  ruling  extending  the  period 
for  the  refund  of  duties  paid  on  hemp  exported  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years, 
and  the  Philippine  Commission,  by  resolution,  on  an  application  submitted  by  a 
local  export  oonoem,  held  that  this  extension  was  not  to  be  retroactive. 

PORT  or  MANILA. 

Contrary  to  expectations  based  upon  conditions  which  existed  six  or  eight  months 
ago,  the  general  business  of  the  port  of  Manila,  as  reflected  by  importations,  has  been 
in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition,  although  by  no  means  flourishing.  While  the  fiscal 
year  shows  a  net  decrease  of  collections  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
for  the  preceding  year,  the  difference  is  inconsiderable  and  the  causes  for  same 
readily  ascertainable.  Chief  amouj^  these  were  the  agitation  concerning  and  the 
subsequent  enactment  of  a  new  tariff  law,  which  of  course  have  had  a  direct  influ- 
ence on  customs  receipts.  There  has  been  no  revival  or  improvement  in  commercial 
lines,  and  hence  the  importations  have  been  limited  to  meet  the  actual  wants  at  the 
present  time;  in  other  words,  the  lack  of  improvement  in  business  centers  has  pre- 
vented anv  surplus  importations  which  might  be  based  upon  future  contingencies. 

A  fact,  Dowever,  wmch  may  be  considered  significant  and  undoubtedly  will  tend 
to  improve  conditions  is  the  increased  current  crops  of  the  islands*  staples,  particu- 
larly sugar  and  rice.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  rice  crop,  which  greatly  exceed^ 
that  of  any  recent  jear.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  third  special  report  of  the  under- 
signed, so  long  as  it  is  necessary  for  millions  of  dollars  to  be  expended  annually  for 
the  purchase  of  rice  for  consumption  by  the  natives,  when  this  staple  should  not 
only  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  home  needs,  but  constitute  an 
item  for  export,  then  business  conditions  must  be  affected  and  the  average  native 
denied  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  other  articles  which  he  may  need  for  his  per- 
sonal comfort. 

cu&rroM-HousE. 

A  considerable  reorganization  of  the  force  of  the  Manila  custom-house  has  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  working  expenses  within  the  greatly  reduced 
appropriation  from  which  they  will  have  to  be  met. 

The  consolidation  of  several  of  the  smaller  divisions  is  planned,  together  with  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  outdoor  force.  This  step  is  not  believed  to  be  wholly 
advisable,  but  is  rendered  necessary  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  '  The  force  of 
inspectors  has  been  reduced  from  34  to  29,  and  the  force  of  guards  from  105  to  100. 
In  making  these  reductions  the  best  employees  have  been  retained,  and  although  at 
times  the  inspectors  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  properly  dischaige  all  vessels  and 
check  their  cargoes,  yet  this  deficiency  is  scarcely  noticeable,  due  to  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  force,  and  the  fact  thkt  it  has  been  found  practicable  for  Filipino 
guards  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  dischari^ng  bulk  cargoes. 

During  the  past  year  the  inspectors'  division  has  checked  the  discharge  of  668 
cazgoee,  of  which  99,614.31  tons  general  merchandise  were  also  checked  at  the  custom- 
house wharf  and  handled  by  the  arrastre  division.  The  dischar^  of  vessels  is  only 
a  portion  of  the  work  of  this  division.  The  weighing  of  certain  export  caigoes  is 
superintended  and  checked  at  the  warehouses  for  the  purpose  of  accurate  certifica- 
tion. During  the  fiscal  year  of  1906  the  division  has  superintended  the  lading  of 
167,271  tons  of  export  cargo. 

Unqualified  success  has  been  the  result  of  the  *' running  check  system,*'  which  was 
adopted  two  years  ago  for  the  dischar^  of  merchandise  from  general  cargo  vessels. 
Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  with  which  this  measure  was  met  and  the 
various  attempts  to  defeat  its  purposes,  even  to  the  extent  of  attempted  boycott  by 
the  local  Chinese  merchants,  it  is  now  acknowledged  by  the  public  in  general  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  measures  ever  adopted  at  this  port,  and  has  probably  had 
more  influence  in  removing  the  complaints  that  Manila  was  one  of  the  worst  ports 
in  the  world  than  any  other  governmental  measure  of  its  kind. 

In  the  line  of  economy  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  the  general-order  stores  and 
bonded  warehouse  division  with  the  arrastre  division,  and  to  place  all  the  warehouses 
in  charge  of  well  educated  Filipinos  who  will  operate  under  the  direct  and  personal 
supervision  of  two  or  three  efficient  Americans  who  possess  long  and  practical  expe- 
rience in  this  branch  of  the  service.  It  is  believed  tnat  this  system  will  be  of  great 
benefit  and  that  changes  in  the  personnel  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  since 
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experience  haa  demonstrated  that  the  force  of  Filipino  employees  is  not  subject  to 
the  rapid  changes  which  have  heretofore  been  noticeable  m  the  force  of  American 
enaployees. 

The  warehouses  during  the  past  year  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  addition 
of  pkitforms,  shielded  by  half -roof  sheds.  These  platforms  permit  the  discharge  and 
receipt  of  merchandise  even  in  rainy  weather  ana  have  been  important  factors  not 
only  m  the  reduction  of  arrastre  expenses,  but  also  in  focilitating  prompt  deliveries. 
The  ravages  of  wind  and  weather  are  gradually  telling  on  some  of  the  warehouses, 
especially  those  which  have  been  built  since  American  occupation,  and  within  a  year 
or  two  extensive  repairs  will  be  required.  Within  the  past  year  white  ants  have  been 
discovered  in  a  few  of  the  warehouses  and  th^y  have  done  considerable  damage, 
especially  to  the  supporting  timbers.  No  damage  to  merchandise  from  this  source 
has  been  reported  to  this  office. 

AJIRASTRB   PLANT. 

Attached  hereto,  marked  • 'Appendix  D,"  is  a  complete  report  by  the  deputy  sur- 
veyor of  customs  of  the  operations  of  the  '*  arrastre  system  '^  at  Manila  during  the 
past  year.  The  report  demonstrates  continued  and  increasing  good  results  Hym  this 
undertaking. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  economical  and  successful  conduct  of  this 
work  has  been  the  greatly  increased  efficiency  of  the  Filipino  arrastre  laborer.  A 
large  proportion  of  tnese  men,  in  fact  a  majority  of  them,  may  be  considered  as  reg- 
ular customs  employees,  since  they  apparently  aepend  solely  upon  the  arrastre  work 
to  earn  their  living.  A  year  ago  their  awkward  attempts  to  handle  freight  were 
noticeable,  whereas  to-day  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  see  them  handle  with  ease  large 
cases  of  goods,  which  a  year  ago  would  have  required  double  the  number  of 
laborers. 

HARBOR  MASTER. 

The  work  performed  bv  the  harbor  masterand  his  assistants  in  connection  with  the 
collection  of  license  fees  during  the  past  year  has  been  of  great  value.  The  difficult 
task  of  keeping  navigation  in  the  Pasig  River  free  from  obstruction,  and  doing  justi(!e 
to  all  concemSi  in  tne  berthing  and  mooring  of  vessels,  is  one  but  little  appreciated 
by  the  public  in  general,  but  of  paramount  importance  to  those  directly  involved. 

The  space  usually  allotted  to  steamera  in  the  river  has  recently  been  very  much 
restricted  on  account  of  repairs  to  the  retaining  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  river  below 
the  Bridge  of  Spain.  Temporary  provision  has  been  made  for  small  steamers  by 
allowing  them  to  berth  in  front  of  Fort  Santiago  in  the  place  usually  assigned  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  sailing  vessels.  Judging  from  appearances,  the  new  wau  in  front  of 
the  Intendencia  building,  on  the  south  side  of  tne  river,  is  nearing  completion,  and 
when  this  space  is  made  available  the  congestion  in  the  river  will  be  sonjewhat 
relieved. 

This  office  has  on  several  occasions  invited  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment is  appropriating  to  its  exclusive  use  long  stretches  of  wharfage  which,  if  made 
available  for  the  use  of  commercial  vessels,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 

CANAL. 

One  of  the  most  important  minor  works  necessary  to  improve  the  facilities  for 
shipping  at  this  port  is  the  widening  of  the  *' canal "  which  connects  the  Pasig  River 
with  the  inner  basin  of  the  *'new  harbor.''  This  canal  is,  without  exception,  the 
most  dangerous  place  in  or  about  Manila  Bay.  Collisions  are  of  constant  occurrence. 
This  canal  is  responsible  for  more  damage  to  launches  and  lighters  than  all  other 
causes  combined  at  this  port.  The  south  half  of  the  canal  should  be  widened  to  cor- 
respond with  the  north  end.  It  is  believed  that  this  would  put  an  end  to  numerous 
accidents  which  are  constantly  occurring  and  which,  as  time  goes  on,  will  otherwise 
undoubtedly  increase. 

FISHING  CORRALS. 

This  office  has  supervision  over  the  fishing  corrals,  which  are  established  along  the 
beaches  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Manila.  Formerly,  during  the  Spanish 
regime,  the  captain  of  the  port  of  Manila  had  jurisdiction  over  all  corrals  (weirs) 
established  in  the  bay  of  Manila.  The  method  of  procedure  in  the  location  of  fish- 
ing corrals  by  this  office  is  as  follows: 

It  is  required  that  a  written  application  be  made  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  exact 
locality  desired,  together  ^ith  the  depth  of  water  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  plant 
the  corral.    If,  upon  application,  it  is  found  that  the  location  will  not  interfere  with 
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Other  corrals  which  have  previously  been  established,  the  application  is  approved  by 
this  office  and  license  issued.  The  original  application  is  then  deliveml  to  the 
harbor  master  and  under  the  supervision  of  his  office  it  is  located. 

Corral  licenses  are  issued  for  only  six  months,  since  that  is  the  time  during  which 
they  mav  s&tely  be  established  o^  the  east  side  of  the  bay.  None,  excepting  such 
as  are  planted  in  very  shallow  water,  are  established  until  the  month  of  October — 
most  of  them  not  until  November — and  they  are  operated  during  the  northeast  mon- 
soon period.  In  the  spring  they  are  taken  up  ana  many  of  them  transferred  to  the 
Rata  an  coast  where  fishinff  is  followed  during  the  southwest  monsoon. 

The  importance  of  the  fishing  industry  in  the  bay  of  Manila  is  Uttle  appreciated 
by  the  general  public.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  mdustries. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  value  of  the  fish  caught  annually  in  the  corrals  of 
Manila  Bav,  but  an  approximate  idea  may  be  had  from  the  operations  of  a  fishing 
society  which  had  its  he^quarters  at  Navotas.  This  company  was  formed  originally 
for  the  purpose  of  marketing  its  products  in  an  economical  manner.  It  represented 
a  majority  of  the  corral  owners  of  Manila,  Navotas,  Malab6n,  and  other  near-by 
viUag^  The  value  of  the  fish  marketed  annually  by  this  society  amounted  to, 
approximately,  ^1,500,000.  Add  to  this  the  immense  Quantity  of  fish  caught  in 
other  corrals  and  in  seines,  it  becomes  easy  to  believe  that  the  total  value  of  fish 
caught  in  the  bay  and  marketed  at  the  port  of  Manila  is  nearly  F'3, 000,000. 

MANILA   HARBOR   WORK. 

The  port  improvements  at  Manila  have  progressed  rapidly  during  the  past  year, 
and  a  Large  amount  of  new  land  has  been  reclaimed  along  the  "Malecon  Drive." 
At  the  same  time  the  deepening  of  the  inner  harbor  has  been  actively  proceeding  bo 
that  the  time  is  now  in  sight  when  Manila  will  have  the  best  harbor  facilities  in  the 
Orient. 

It  is  believed,  however,  by  this  office  that  the  present  plan  for  entering  the  inner 
harbor  through  the  existing  740-foot  opening  between  the  two  breakwaters  should 
be  changed  by  closing  up  said  entrance  and  having  all  vessels  enter  and  leave  the 
inner  harbor  around  the  southern  extremity  of  the  south  breakwater.  The  present 
deplii  of  water  in  the  channel  around  the  south  breakwater  is  28  feet  at  low  tide,  so 
that  it  would  require  to  be  dredged  only  a  few  feet  to  give  a  channel  depth  equal  to 
the  deepest  parts  of  the  inner  harbor.  This  change  would  give  a  number  of  valuable 
protected  berths  which  are  at  present  practically  useless  in  rough  weather  and  would 
offer  no  inconvenience  whatever  to  shipping.  The  cost  of  this  work  would  be  incon- 
siderable as  compared  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  Early  consideration  of  this 
matter  is  respecuully  ui^ged. 

PORTS  OP  ILOiLO   AND   CESt, 

The  gross  collections  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Cebd  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
$782,787.59,  as  against  $634,817.09  for  the  previous  fiscal  year;  while  at  Hollo  the 
figures  are:  Fiscal  year  1905,  $531,266.01;  fiscal  year  1904,  $604,652.27. 

A  considerable  item  of  the  customs  collections  at  the  port  of  Cebd  is  represented 
by  export  duties  on  hemp,  which  are  refundable.  No  hemp  shipments  are  made 
from  tne  port  of  Iloflo.  At  both  Iloflo  and  Cebu  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
exports,  tne  gain  in  value  for  the  last  fiscal  year  over  the  preceding  year  being 
$801,835  and  $1,751,519,  respectively,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imports  at  the 
port  of  Iloflo  have  fallen  off  in  value  to  a  great  extent.  At  Cebd,  however,  the  value 
of  imports  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  was  practically  the  same. 

PORTS  OF  ZAMBOANOA   AND  J0L6. 

The  customs  bnainees  at  the  port  of  Jol6,  as  represented  by  its  gross  receipts  from 
that  source,  was  about  the  same  for  the  last  fiscal  year  as  for  the  corresponding 
period  preceding,  there  being  a  difference,  representing  a  decrease,  of  but  $775.77 
for  the  latter  period.  The  gross  customs  collections  at  the  port  of  Jol6  for  the  two 
years  were:  Fiscal  year  1905,  $75,300.28;  fiscal  year  1904,  $76,076.05. 

Zamboanga  is  the  only  port  that  shows  a  decided  increase  of  customs  receipts  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  as  a  result  of  what  may  be  accepted  as  improved  trade  conditions. 
As  against  $41,120.20  for  the  fiscal  year  1904,  the  gross  collections  at  the  port  of 
Zamboanga  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $54,359.92. 

PORTS  OP  BONGAO  AND  BALABAC. 

These  ports  were  originally  not  created  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  revenue,  but  to 
serve  as  a  preventive  force  against  possible  violations  of  the  revenue  law,  and  it  was 
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not  expected  that  they  would  develop  to  any  appreciable  extent.  However,  the 
receipts  at  Balabac  were  several  times  greater  than  for  the  fiscal  vear  1904,  and  the 
gross  receipts  at  Bongao  were  somewhat  fiuiger  than  those  realized  tor  the  same  period 
preceding. 

POBT  OF  JURATA. 

Acting  upon  the  request  of  the  Moro  council,  the  Philippine  Commission,  on  July  3, 
1906,  by  Act  No.  1366,  established  a  port  of  entry  at  Jurata,  on  the  island  of  Cagaydn 
de  Jol6.  The  reasons  that  caused  this  step  were  similar  to  those  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  ports  at  Bon^  and  Balabac,  as  it  was  believed  that  a  port  of  entry  at 
the  extreme  southern  pomt  of  the  islands  might  tend  to  promote  a  legitimate  trade 
and  prevent  smuggling  to  a  certain  extent.  A  cooipetent  customs  officer,  a  native  of 
these  islands,  who,  besides  speaking  fluently  both  £nglish  and  Sjpanish,  understands 
some  of  the  native  dialects,  has  been  selected  for  the  collectorship  at  Jurata,  and  is 
now  on  his  way  to  that  point.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  government  will 
receive  any  considerable  revenue  from  the  source  of  customs  receipts  at  the  port  of 
Jurata,  and  it  is  doubtful,  l)a8ed  upon  experience  derived  from  similar  ventures  at 
other  points  in  the  islands,  if  the  receipts  will  equal  the  necessary  expenditures. 

STATISTICS. 

While  trade  conditions  and  customs  revenues  have  not  been  all  that  could  have 
been  hoped  for,  there  is  little  cause,  all  things  considered,  for  discouragement,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  indications  of  a  gradual  restoration  to  normal 
conditions. 

Notwithstanding  quite  serious  ladrone  disturbances  in  some  portions  of  the  islands, 
which  during  the  past  year  have  greatly  interfered  with  the  productive  industries, 
exports  of  the  two  chief  products,  hemp  and  sugar,  have  shown  a  material  increase, 
and  tobacco  and  copra,  the  two  next  important  articles  of  export,  have  suffered  only 
a  slight  decline  compared  with  the  exports  for  the  previous  year.  The  entire 
volume  of  exports  for  the  year  1905  exceeds  the  exports  for  the  previous  year  by 
$83,625,  notwithstanding  tne  above-mentioned  trouoles  and  a  considerable  decline 
in  the  volume  of  imports. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  healthy  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  islands  has  been 
not  only  maintained  but  increased,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  real  test  of  commercial 
prospenty. 

From  tne  standpoint  of  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  there  is  the  fovor- 
able  showing  of  a  very  considerable  increase  of  imports  therefrom,  notwithstanding 
the  general  shrinkage  of  about  $4,000,000  in  the  entire  volume  of  import  trade  o! 
these  islands. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  since  American  occupation  the  balance  of  trade  con- 
tinues with  the  islands;  in  other  words,  for  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  exported 
commodities,  consisting  of  staples,  aggregating  in  value  a  sum  greater  by  more  than 
$1,000,000,  United  States  currency,  than  the  total  value  of  imports  for  the  correspond- 
ing period.  An  examination  of  the  character  of  the  exports  reveals  the  fact  that 
hemp  shipments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  were  the  lai^^t  in  the 
history  of  the  islands,  and  more  gratifying  still  is  the  fact  that  of  the  entire  value  of 
exports  of  this  article  more  than  one-half  went  to  the  United  States.  Sugar,  too, 
shows  a  material  increase,  the  exports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  exceeding  by  more  than 
$2,000,000  in  value  those  of  the  preceding  year.  If  the  exports  of  the  three  principal 
staples  produced  in  the  Philippines — hemp,  sugar,  and  tobacco— continue  to  show  a 
marked  increase  each  year,  then  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  islands  have 
recovered  from  the  unsettled  conditions  which  nave  existed  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
past,  and  are  now  well  on  the  road  to  a  permanent  prosperity,  which  will  tend  to 
develop  many  of  the  latent  resources  and  vastly  improve  the  present  conditions  and 
methods  prevailing  with  reference  to  the  production  of  tne  important  crops  of 
agriculture. 

The  exports  of  tobacco  were  not  as  great  as  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  proportion  of  this  staple  which  found  its  way  to  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  was  insignificant,  in  view  of  the  prohibitive  tariff  in  force  in  that 
country. 

Next  to  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  consisting  of  rice  and  fish,  the  average  native 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  cotton  goods  for  his  use  and  that  of  his  family  during 
each  year,  and  if  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States  can  command  thiH 
trade  they  will  gain  an  appreciable  market  for  the  outlet  of  the  surplus  supply  of 
textiles  annually  manufactured  there. 
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The  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  has  been  chiefly  in  the  lines  of 
cotton  textiles,  hardware,  and  machinery,  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles from  the  United  States  being  more  than  100  per  cent  dormg  the  past  year. 
Thns  far  this  increase  has  been  chiefly  in  piece  goods,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  as  the  demands  of  this  market  become  better  understood  the  increase  will  extend 
to  made-up  articles  also. 

The  value  of  cotton  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
1904  was  $319,666,  and  in  the  year  1905  reached  $764,088,  the  greater  part  of  the 
increase  taking  place  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1905,  or  the  last  half  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  statistical  tables  (in  Appendix  A),  showing  the  importation  of  cotton  piece 
goods  under  tariff  para^phs  117  and  118,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1902  and 
of  1905,  respectively,  qmte  vividly  illustrate  the  increase  in  cotton  textile  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

Statistics  show  that  the  ports  of  Manila,  Iloflo,  and  Jol6  have  suffered  some  decline 
in  customs  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  1905,  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  but  that  the  other  ports  have  had  a  marked  increase  in  revenues. 

The  greatest  increase,  $149,970.56,  United  States  currency,  is  shown  at  the  port  of 
Cebd.  This  is  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  on  the  night  of  March 
II,  1906,  Cebii  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  fire,  which  swept  over  the  business  portion 
of  the  city  and  destroyed  immense  quantities  of  merchanaise  and  supplies,  which  had 
to  be  promptly  replaced,  the  result  of  which  was  a  laive  increase  in  the  import  duty 
collected.  The  increase  in  import  duty  alone  during  the  three  months  following  the 
month  in  which  the  fire  at  Oebd  occurred  amounted  to  $116,001.79,  United  States 
currency,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Import  dtUies  collected  at  Ceb&, 


Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

ADril 

$40,685.07 
29.666.04 
88,941.38 

896, 194. 38 

w^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^^^^ 

88, 660. 61 

Jtme - 

40,898.29 

Tot«I 

109,241.49 

226,243.28 

The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  by  this  fire  was  estimated  to  be  above 
$1,000,000,  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  which  was  covered  by  insurance. 
Immediatel^r  following  the  fire  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  export  duty  col- 
lected, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  hemp  ready  for  export 
was  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

The  increase  at  Zamboanga  amounted  to  $13,239.75;  at  Bongao  to  $339.54;  and  at 
Balabac  to  $2,532.75. 

Hie  decrease  in  total  collections  at  Manila  amounted  to  $316,469.08;  at  Iloflo  to 
$73,386.26,  and  at  Jol6  to  $775.77,  all  accounted  for  by  decreased  importations. 

A  complete  set  of  comparative  statistical  summaries  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1905,  and  for  the  entire  previous  period  of  American  occupation  of  these  islands, 
together  with  full  explanatory  notes,  is  hereto  attached,  marked  '*  Appendix  A." 

Ureat  credit  is  due  the  chief  of  the  statistical  division  of  this  office  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  data,  and  for  the  painstaking  and  accurate  work  which  has  made  them 
ayailable. 
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It  IB  believed  to  be  a  fact  worthy  of  special  comment  that  the  total  collections  of 
castoms  from  all  sources  throughout  the  Islands  for  the  fiscal  vear  ended  June  30, 
1906,  amounted  to  $8,263,444.25,  or  a  decrease  of  but  $170,424.01,  a  fraction  more 
than'  two  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
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ADMBA8URBMBNT. 


Th(3  following  is  a  statement  of  the  vessels  in  the  Philippine  Islands  admeasured 
during  the  past  fiscal  year: 


Port. 


Vessels 


Amount  of 


""^*     I     rency). 


Aparri 

Bongoo 

Balabac 

Batangas 

C&piz 

Cuyo 

Catbologan-SAmar . . . 

Cebil 

Dumaguete 

Hollo ,. 

Jol6 

Legaspi 

Manila 

Nueva  CAceres 

Puerto  Prlncesa 

Surigao 

8or8(^6n 

San  Feraando-Union. 

Subic-Zambales 

Tacloban-Leyte , 

Zamboanga 

Total  (21  porta) 


241 
7 

18 

52 

15 

10 

18 
300 
168 
129 

29 

31 
894  I 

11 
29  ' 
12  , 

897  I 

8  I 

135 

81  I 


^908.31 

48.00 

135.00 

198.00 

45.00 

89.00 

58.96 

2,502.40 

942.00 

975.01 

264.00 

168.70 

18.942.42 

66.00 

139.21 

40.26 

87.50 

1,732.10 

7.50 

614.50 

386.00 


2,585         23.194.89 


SIGNAL   LETTERS   AND   OFFICIAL   NUMBEBS   FOR  PHILIPPINE   VESSBUS. 

The  system  of  si^pal  letters  and  official  numbers  for  vessels  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  as  outlined  m  the  second  report  of  this  office,  has  been  continued,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  3,669  documented  vessels  have  been  assigned  official  numbers,  379 
of  which  have  also  received  signal  letters. 

Lists  of  the  vessels  to  which  the  assignments  of  sispal  letters  have  been  made  from 
July  I,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  have  been  publishea  in  customs  administrative  cir- 
culars Nos.  364  and  384,  copies  of  which  are  nereto  attached,  marked  *  *  Appjendix  B. '  * 

Alphabetical  list  of  vessels  assigned  official  numbers  since  July  1,  1904,  is  attached 
hereto,  marked  *' Appendix  0,"  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  list  published 
in  the  previous  report,  makes  a  complete  list  of  all  vessels  thus  documented  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  up  to  June  30,  1906. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXES   ON   MATCHES. 

Under  the  operation  of  section  108  of  Act  No.  1189  (internal  revenue  law)  the  work 
of  collecting  internal  revenue  taxes  on  imported  matches  devolved  upon  this  bureau. 
Suitable  regulations  were  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  all  collectors  of  customs, 
and  from  August  1,  1904,  the  date  on  which  tlie  law  cited  became  effective,  imtil  the 
close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  following  amounts  were  collected  as  internal  revenue 
taxes  on  imported  matches  at  the  several  entry  ports. 


Port. 

In  stamps. 

In  money. 

Total. 

Manila 

^88,600.00 

8,896.00 

600.00 

ri4,886.67 

1,580.00 

3.8H0.00 

1.299.93 

60.00 

66.54 

41.33 

r48,486.67 

Hollo 

5.276.00 

Cebii 

4,480.00 

jol6                            

1,299.93 

Zamboanga 

60.00 

Balabac 

66.54 

Bongao 

41.88 

Total 

37,896.00 

21,814.47 

59,710.47 

At  first  these  taxes  were  collected  in  currency,  and  subsequently  the  payments 
were  made  by  the  presentation  of  duly  canceled  stamp  vouchers  representing  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  taxes  due  on  a  particular  entry.  All  funds  collected  under 
this  head  have  been  accounted  for  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  made  with  the  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue. 
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PHILIPPINE   MAKINB   EXAMINATIONS. 


Purscuint  to  section  17  of  Act  No.  780  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  the  **  Board  on 
Philippine  Marine  Examinations"  has  been  regularly  convened^ during  the  ]>ast  vear. 

Up  to  June  30,  1906,  the  following  ** licensee"  and  ** certificates  of  service"  had 
been  iomed  by  this  board: 

LICENSES. 


Citizens  of  the— 

Riuik. 

Philippine  Islands. 

United  States. 

Total. 

Original. 

Re- 
newed. 

Original. 

Re- 
newed. 

Mftften 

10 

1 

9 

17 

52 

26 

20 

28 

167 

83 
8 
9 
6 
187 
102 
62 
64 

11 

I 

15 
2 
1 

69 

Chtpf  niAt^NP , . ,...,,..- 

18 

8f)Con<l  mwtpw , r  r     ,   . 

24 

Third  mute* 

22 

P&tioiw 

6 
5 
4 
8 

2 
3 

196 

Chief  enslTK^ni 

186 

Flnt  asHU^ant  en^neers 

76 

S<toih1  iwwiiftftnt  c'Tiiflnpi*™ .  ^ ^ ,  ^ ,  ^  ^ . , ,  „ , ^ , .  . 

96 

Rogln^erif  liTnitf><1  to  **fty  *tii1  river 

167 

Total ;. 

788 

CERTIFICATES  OF  SERVICE. 


Citizens  of— 

Rank. 

oyvftin         Great 
Spain.    ,  Britain. 

Ger- 
many. 

China. 

Total. 

Haaters  

42 
9 
1 
4 

29 
8 
3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

45 

Chief  inat68 

11 

Swfond  mates ,,,,„.,.,-,,..,  ^ ,, 

1 

Patrons , 

4 

Chief  engineexB 

1 

30 

Firvt  assistant  engineers 

1 
1 

9 

8e<*<sid  anisCant  ensrineers , 

4 

Total     .           

104 

The  above  shows  a  total  of  892  licensed  marine  officere  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  Jane  30,  1905. 
Of  theee,  725  are  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

PEBSONNEL. 

The  following  table  of  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  customs  service  at  the  port 
of  Manila  dnrine  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  shows  some  improvement  over 
pre\'ioa8  years,  but  the  standard  of  permanency  desirable  in  a  line  of  technical  duties 
requiring  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  as  well  as  the  strictest  integrity,  has  not  yet  been 
attained: 

Separations. 


Month. 


1904. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1906. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Jfcy 

June 

Total 


Number  of  N„mhprnf 
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The  monthly  average  of  employees  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  was  613.  During  that 
period  the  number  separated  from  the  service  through  resignation,  discharge,  trans- 
fer, or  death  was  220,  or  36  per  cent  of  the  average  monthly  force.  During  the  year 
the  resignations  alone  amounted  to  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  personnel. 

These  frequent  changes  have  the  effect  of  seriously  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  presenting  a  difficult}r  not  encountered  to  an3rthmg  like  a  similar  extent  in 
the  United  States.  The  subject  merits  serious  consideration  with  a  view  to  some 
form  of  remedial  action. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  immigration. 


Chinese . . 
Japanese. 


Fiscal 

Number 
of  immi- 

year. 

gran  to. 

1903 

8.762 

1904 

9,069 

1906 

8.886 

1903 

1,072 

1904 

2,744 

1906 

1,286 

There  has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  Japanese  immimmts  arriving 
at  ports  in  the  Philippine  Islands  duriuR  the  last  fiscal  year  as  against  tne  number  for 
the  corresponding  period  preceding.  This  change  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the 
present  war  in  which  Japan  is  involved,  for  the  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  show 
that  Japanese  immigration  inU)  the  Philippine  Islands  had  greatly  increased — in 
fact,  more  than  doubled  that  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  acts  there  has  been,  of  course,  no  par- 
ticular change  in  this  class  of  immigration,  and  aside  from  the  admission  of  the  wives 
and  minor  children  of  resident  Chinese  merchants  domiciled  in  the  Philippinen,  the 
immigration  of  that  nationality  consists  almost  altogether  of  Chinese  returning  to  the 
islands.  In  this  respect  Chinese  immigration  differs  from  that  of  any  other  nation- 
ality, because  those  who  arrive  from  year  to  year  have  ordinarily  maintained  a  pre- 
vious residence  in  these  islands. 

The  immigration  records  for  the  vear  show  that  335  wives  and  minor  children  of 
resident  Chinese  merchants  were  admitted  at  the  port  of  Manila,  as  against  245  for 
the  fiscal  year  preceding,  an  increase  of  36i  per  cent.  In  the  organic  law  relating  to 
the  exclusion  of  Chinese  no  provision  was  niade  for  the  admission  of  wives  or  minor 
children  of  resident  Chinese  merchants,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  the  lawful  wife  and  minor  children  of^a  resident  Chinese  merchant  are 
entitled  to  admission.  It  has  been  noticed  that  for  the  past  year  Chinese  merchants 
have  been  extremely  anxious  to  bring  into  these  islands  their  children,  especially 
boys,  who  previously  resided  in  China. 

The  following  tables  show  the  transactions  of  the  immigration  division  of  the 
Manila  custom-house  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905 : 

Number  of  merchants*  affidavits  for  Chinese  received  and  indorsed 909 

Number  of  merchants'  affidavits  for  Chinese  received  and  rejected 204 

Total  received 1,113 

Number  of  Chinese  laborers'  applications  received 7, 583 

Number  of  Chinese  laborers*  return  certificates  issued 7, 008 

Receiptj^  for  laborers'  return  certificates F35,04O 

Receipts  for  immigration  dues  from  Chinese 32, 736 

Receipts  for  immigration  dues  from  aliens 11, 068 

Total  emigration  and  (estimated)  immigration  dues 78,844 

Total  number  of  passengers  entered  the  port : 

American 13,304 

British 466 

German 87 

French 74 

Spanish ,,., 571 
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Total  namber  of  passengera  entered  the  port — Continued. 

Russian .* 16 

Austrian 11 

Italian 26 

Greek 11 

Japanese 1,204 

Chinese 8,184 

Filipino 1,223 

East  Indian 209 

Swiss 24 

Korean 1 

Others 144 

Total 25,564 

Total  number  of  ships  boarded 591 

Total  number  of  ships  with  passengers 324 

Total  number  of  persons  held  for  **special  inquiry" 802 

Number  of  persons  deported: 

Chinese 40 

Others 302 

Total , 342 

Total  number  of  landing  certificates  issued 1 480 

Total  number  of  certificates  of  residence  issued 6 

Total  number  of  wives  and  minor  children  of  resident  Chinese  admitted: 

Fiscal  year  1904 245 

Fiscal  vear  1905 336 

Total  number  of  Japanese  admitted: 

Fiscal  year  1904 2,672 

Fiscal  year  1906 1,204 

SUPERVISION   OP  GOVERNMENT  VESSELS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Congress  has  acted  in  line  with  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  last  special  report  of  this  office  by  giving  the  necessary  customs 
8Ui>ervision  over  vessels  of  the  United  States  Grovemment  entering  the  ports  of  the 
Plulippine  Islands.  The  provision  of  the  law  is  found  in  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff- 
revision  law  of  1905,  and  reads: 

**  That  United  States  Government  vessels,  whether  transports  of  the  Army  or 
naval  vessels,  when  coming  from  the  United  States  or  a  foreign  port  to  the  ports  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  inspection  by  customs  officers  of 
the  Philippine  government,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  they  have  on 
board  articles  oi  merchandise  dutiable  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  as 
such  United  States  Government  vessels  are  subject  to  by  customs  officers  of  the 
United  States  Government  when  such  vessels  enter  ports  of  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such  vessels  have  on  board 
articles  or  merchandise  dutiable  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  customs  supervision  over  all  incoming  vessels  from 
foreign  ports  uniform.  Authority  now  exists  for  the  proper  surveillance  of  Govern- 
ment vessels  in  the  interest  of  protecting  the  revenue. 

COST  OP  COLLECTION. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  annual  reports,  the  rate  of  cost  of  collecting 
the  customs  revenues  in  the  Philippine  Islands  continues  to  be  considerably  less  than 
that  prevaihng  at  the  corresponding  large  ports  in  the  United  States  which  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  transactions  of  Manna.  An  examination  of  the  customs  receipts 
and  expenditures  at  the  ports  of  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago  for  the  same 
period  will  idEford  a  deciaedly  favorable  comparison  for  Manila. 

PROPORTION   OP  PILIPINO   EMPLOYEES. 

The  policy  of  the  government  to  employ  Filipinos  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  dif- 
ferent brandies  of  work  is  illustrated  in  this  bureau  by  the  following  table  showing 
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the  personnel  of  the  Manila  cijstom-houee  by  fiscal  yeare  ended  June  30  from  the 
date  of  American  occupation: 


aaadfied. 

Unclaasi- 
fied. 

Total 
employees. 

Salaries  over 
n.200. 

Salaries  $1,200 
and  ander. 

Total  clasBified. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Fili- 
pino. 

Ameri- 
can. 

PUi- 
pino. 

Ameri- 
can. 

p™".     yUiptao. 

Ameri- 
can. 

FUi- 
plno. 

lg99o 

4 
8 
21 

48 
68 
76 
90 

16 

48 
92 
186 
204 
220 
216 
269 

20 
63 
116 
168 
200 
219 
194 

48 
92 
187 
206 
222 
218 
272 

20 
68 

116 
168 
200 
219 
194 

48 

1900a          

::::::::■     46 

92 

1901 

1 

2 
2 
2 
3 

94 
120 
132 
144 
104 

74 
111 

98 
178 
146 

261 

1902 

317 

1908 

320 

1904 

891 

1906 

418 

a  During  these  years  ITnited  States  troops  were  employed  in  ci^stoms  work,  hence  small  number  of 
regular  employees. 

Of  the  total  classified  customs  employees  at  Manila  about  59  per  cent  are  Filipinos; 
of  the  unclassified  100  per  cent  are  Filipinos;  and  of  the  total  customs  employees  at 
Manila  over  68  per  cent  are  Filipinos. 

GIFTS  SENT  TO    UNITED  STATES. 

Complaints  have  recently  been  received  by  this  office  of  alleged  cases  of  gross  over- 
valuation  at  ports  in  the  United  States  of  small  quantities  of  native  textiles  and  other 
articles  sent  by  mail  as  presents  from  people  in  the  Philijipines  to  friends  in  the  main- 
land territory. 

One  instance  has  been  reported  of  a  waist  pattern  costing  P'5  on  which  duties  were 
assessed  amounting  to  $7.20;  another  piece  of  goods  costing  ^1.50  was  charged  $2.f  O 
at  Philadelphia.  These  cases  arise  as  a  general  rule  under  the  ad  valorem  clauses  of 
the  United  States  tariff,  and  seem  to  be  especially  prevalent  at  the  eastern  ports. 

The  matter  is  somewhat  annoying  to  people  in  these  inlands,  who  usually  send 
these  articles  not  by  way  of  trade,  but  as  gifts.  It  is  unpleasant  to  have  the  recipient 
of  a  gift  pay  more  in  duty  than  the  article  itself  is  worth,  and  as  the  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  on  this  class  of  articles  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  60  per  cent,  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  some  error  in  the  transaction. 

It  is  rare  that  such  cases  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their  submission 
to  reappraisal,  even  if  the  recipient  (often  a  woman)  were  aware  of  the  technical 
right  involved. 

This  office  would  be  entirely  willing,  for  the  convenience  of  all  concerned,  to  make 
collections  of  representative  Philippine  textile  products,  ascertaui  the  correct  market 
values  and  certify  the  same,  and  forward  the  sets  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  provided  such  action  would  be  agreeable  to  that  Department. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  communication  be  had  by  the  War  Department 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  such  action 
by  this  office  will  be  acceptable  and  of  utilitv  in  securing  correct  appraisal  of  these 
native  products  sent  from  the  Phihppines  to  the  United  States. 

This  office  will  in  return  notify  people  residing  here  to  include  in  any  such  pack- 
ages mailed  by  them  to  persons  in  the  United  States  a  statement,  in  the  nature  of  an 
invoice,  showing  the  actual  market  value  of  the  article  purchased.  This,  together 
with  the  samples  and  values  certified  by  this  office  to  the  Treasury  Department 
should  enable  a  more  accurate  appraisal  to  be  made,  thus  avoiding  m  future  such 
overvaluations  as  may  occur  under  the  present  conditions. 

NATURALIZATION   OF   ALIENS   IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

There  are  a  number  of  aUens,  principally  Spaniards,  at  present  residing  in  these 
islands  and  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession  or  conduct  of  their  Dusiness, 
who  are  desirous  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  especially  certain  of 
those  aliens  who  are  employed  as  marine  officers  in  the  coastwise  trade.  Many  of 
these  aliens  have  lived  years  in  the  Philippines,  have  here  their  residence,  interests, 
and  families,  and  are  desirous  of  continuing  here.  During  the  period  allowed  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  and  extended  by  the  protocol  of  April  28, 1900,  for  the  choice  l>etween 
contiiiuing  subjects  of  Spain  and  becoming  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  many 
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were  deterred  from  selecting  the  latter  merelv  because  of  the  uncertain tj  with  which, 
with  or  without  reason,  they  believed  the  future  status  of  the  Philippines  to  be 
enshrouded.  Having  now  tJecome  convinced  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  in 
these  islands,  they  are  desirous  of  acquiring  the  rights  of  either  American  or  Filipino 
citizens  here.  % 

So,  also,  there  are  manv  natives  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  who  have  at  all  times 
desired  to  be  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  having  been  absent  therefrom 
during  some  portion  of  the  period  covered  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  the  protocol 
above  mentioned  are  debarred  from  citizenship  in  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the 
decision  in  the  Bosque  case.     (I  Philippine  Rei)orts,  88.) 

There  is  no  tribunal  in  these  islands  authorized  to  admit  aliens  to  either  American 
or  Filipino  citizenship. 

Section  2165  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  prescribes  that  '*an  alien 
may  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States"  by  declaring  on  oath, 
etc.',  "before  a  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  or  a  district  or  supreme 
court  of  the  Territories,  or  a  court  of  record  of  any  of  the  States  having  common  law 
jurisdiction  and  a  seal  and  clerk  .  *    *    *." 

Waiving  the  question  of  whether,  in  the  absence  of  that  i)ortion  of  section  1  of  the 
ac't  of  Congr^  of  July  1,  1^3,  reaaing: 

''The  provisions  of  section  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -eight  shall  not  apply  to  the  Philippine  Islands," 
the  supreme  court  of  these  islands  would  be  considerea  a  "supreme  court  of  a  Terri- 
tory" within  the  meaning  of  Revised  Statutes  2165  et  seq.  is  evident  that  the  latter 
<aection  does  not  apply  to  these  islands  under  the  existing  laws. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  present  coastwise  laws  ^rmitting  certain 
aliens  to  serve  as  marine  officers  on  Philippine  vessels  will  continue  indefinitely, 
hence  it  would  seem  to  be  simple  justice  to  give  these  aliens  whose  career  and  homes 
are  in  these  islands  an  opportunity  to  become  naturalized  either  as  American  or 
Filipino  citizens. 

For  these  reasons,  this  office  suggests  that  the  Philippine  Commission  recommend 
to  Ck>ngTe88  the  early  passage  of  an  act,  substantially  authorizing  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  admit  aliens  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  Title  XXX  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  et  seq.,  and  authorizing 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  courts  of  first  instance  (having 
a  seal  and  clerk)  to  admit  aliens  to  become  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islanas,  hav- 
ing all  the  rights  of  such  citizens  under  section  4  of  the  act  of  Con^ss  of  July  1 ,  1902. 

W.  Morgan  Shusteb, 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 


Appendix  A. 
8TATIBTICAL  BEP0BT8. 

Amount  of  textiles  under  tariff  No.  IfBJy  now  No,  117^  imported  into  the  port  of  Manila 
during  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year  190fS. 

[United  States  currency,  6.8  per  cent.] 


('ountry. 


Belgium 

France 

Gennany 

Italy 

Netnerlands 

Spain 

Switserland 

England 

Scotland 

United  States 

China 

Eatft  Indies  (British)  . 

Hongkong  

Japan 


Kilos. 


14,870 

4,416 

28,828 

80,987 

16,464 

143,868 

49,769 

965,095 

88,986 

113, 788 

44,650 

301.104 

4.689 

3,646 


Total I    1,805,610     1,176,024.87      331,068.04 


Value. 


Duty. 


$12,670.85 

$3,541.11 

3,121.95 

859.13 

14,622.50 

5,377.86 

17,284.96 

5,664.92 

11,950.49 

3,289.42 

121,311.98 

28.580.30 

41,385.40 

10,767.04 

623,887.49 

172,594.34 

66,665.72 

16,294.37 

74,214.86 

20.875.46 

23,859.05 

6,893.50 

160,145.80 

54,874,12 

2,971.50 

794.95 

2,532.82 

846.52 
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Amount  of  textiles  under  tariff  No.  117  imported  into  the  port  of  Manila  during  thefirM 
half  of  the  calendar  year  1905. 

[United  States  currency,  80  per  cent.] 


Country. 


Kilos. 


Belgium 

France  

Germany 

Italv 

Netherlands . 

Spain 

Switzerland . 


1,880 

5.050 

1  3.061 

I  41,314 

I  23,864 

: I  155,871 

40,039 

England 1,069,226 


Scotland. 

United  StatcH. 

China 

East  Indies- 
British  ... 
French . . . 

Japan  


28.460 
711.767 
136.813  I 

297,845 

9.083  I 


Value. 


Duty. 


11. 
4, 
2, 

22, 

15, 
132, 

88, 
725, 

21, 
511, 

87, 

144, 


248.49 
413.92 
468.82 
920.44 
688.22 
483.28 
634.10 
619.84 
068.66 
624.44 
096.67 

938.47 

9.00 

187.23 


$386.56 

1.036.19 

525.45 

7.481.99 

4.436.72 

28,402.98 

8.162.00 

183.396.27 

6. 122. 18 

127,738.15 

21,897.80 

42,988.18 

1.89 
1,754.48 


Total 2,523,763     l,n0,301.58       432,778.« 


Amount  of  teaiilen  wider  tariff  No,  128,  now  No.  118,  imported  into  the  port  of  Manila 
during  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year  1902. 

[United  States  currency  .003  per  cent.] 


Country. 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Spain 

Switzerland 

England 

Scotland 

United  States 

East  Indies  (British)  . 

Hongkong 

Japan , 


Total  . 


Kilos. 


Value. 


Duty. 


870 

$1,049.18 

$277.07 

676 

829.34 

112.22 

4,684 

4.784.26 

1,812.10 

390 

251.90 

68.60 

3,027 

3.040.85 

1, 141. 69 

4.82M 

6.268.72 

1.842.66 

78.143 

73.512.00 

26.697.68 

13,217 

14.807.19 

4,225.72 

52 

31.44 

17.60 

840 

366.64 

176.12 

324 

291.81 

89.08 

88 

42.50 

9.24 

106,384 

105.274.32 

86,469.62 

Amount  of  textiles  under  tariff  No.  118  imported  into  the  port  of  Manila  during  the  first 
half  of  the  calendar  year  1905. 

[United  States  currency  14  per  cent.] 


Country. 

Kilos.      ' 

Value. 

Duly. 

France  

602; 
262  ' 
359  1 
14,202 
584 
2,787 
90  ' 
79 
8 

$1,088.16 
281.97 
261.14 

16,765.00 
486.66 
3,010.64 
197.38 
260.29 
.  8.00 

$291  96 

Germany 

76.08 

Switzerland 

46  86 

England 

5,166.26 
167  68 

Scotland 

United  States 

780.91 

China 

89.70 

East  Indies  (British) 

86.00 

Jai>an 1 

8  80 

Total 

18,873  . 

21,244.28 

6  596  82 

Shoald  this  rate  of  increase  be  maintained  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  the 
final  result  will  rea^lily  be  seen,  and  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  there  is  a  field 
here  for  the  extension  of  trade  in  the  cotton  manufactures  from  the  United  States 
will  have  been  verified  in  the  most  substantial  and  unmistakable  manner. 
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ILLUMINATING   OIL. 


There  has  also  been  a  substantial  growth  in  trade  with  the  United  States  in 
illaminating  oil,  as  will  be  seen  bv  reference  to  table  submitted  herewith,  though 
Russia  api)ear8  to  have  been  masing  some  inroad  of  late.  The  illuminating  oil 
imported  from  the  United  States*  in  1904  was  valued  at  $246,519,  and  in  1906  at 
$443,512. 

HARDWARE   AND   MACHINERY. 

By  reference  to  the  statistical  tables  it  will  also  be  seen  that  substantial  increase 
has  been  made  in  trade  with  the  United  States  in  the  line  of  hardware  and  machin- 
ery; the  trade  in  1904  amounting  to  $821,160,  and  in  1905  to  $1,447,387,  with  every 
indication  of  continued  increase. 

PAPER,  AND   MANUFACTURES   OP. 

In  the  line  of  paper,  and  manufactures  of,  there  has  also  been  considerable  increase 
shown  in  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  the  same  is  true  of  distilled  liquors,  but 
there  has  been  a  slight  shrinkage  in  the  imi>ortation  of  malt  liquors  from  the  United 
States,  and  alfio  in  flour,  considerable  quantities  of  flour  having  been  imported  from 
Australia  during  the  year  just  closed. 

As  duties  on  exports  are  merely  nominal,  the  chief  source  of  revenue  coming  from 
duties  on  imports,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  large  shrinkage  in  the  volume 
of  imports  and  the  maintenance  of  a  heavy  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  products  of  the 
islanos  means  a  corresponding  reduction  m  customs  revenue,  which,  however,  is  no 
indication  of  commercial  disaster  or  financial  depression^  but  quite  the  reverse. 

The  measure  of  customs  receipts  is  by  no  means  the  true  measure  for  determining 
the  degree  of  commercial  prosperity.  The  relative  volume  of  exports  and  imports 
constitute  the  safer  guide,  ana  the  showing  in  that  respect  is  steadily  but  surely 
improving,  with  evidence  of  growing  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  productive  industry 
is  Uie  key  to  permanent  prosperity,  it  being  evident  that  the  natural  resources  of  the 
islands  are  abundant  to  support  in  comfort  at  least  five  times  the  present  population. 

The  hemp  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  have  been  the  largest 
during  the  nistory  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  being  about  three  times  the  average 
value  of  yearly  exports  during  the  five-year  period  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  under 
Spanish  rule. 

Substantial  increase  has  also  been  shown  in  the  exportation  of  sugar. 

Copra,  coffee,  ylang-ylang  oil  have  shown  a  decrease. 

In  the  year  1890  the  value  of  coffee  exported  was  $1,588,416,  and  in  1905  only  $2,552. 

FRBBH    MEATS. 

Anstrailia  practically  controls  the  Philippine  trade  in  the  line  of  fresh  meats,  and 
on  account  of  closer  proximity  and  higher  prices  ruling  in  the  United  States,  Australia 
is  likely  to  continue  to  monopolize  the  Philippine  market. 

The  price  of  mutton,  pork,  and  hind  quarters  only  of  beef  rajnges  from  4  cents  to 
6i  cents  per  pound,  delivered  in  Manila  in  a  frozen  condition.  The  meat  is  of  excel- 
lent quahty.  Nothing  short  of  correspondingly  low  prices  would  be  likely  to  transfer 
trade  in  this  line  from  Australia  to  the  United  States,  natural  conditions  being  all  in 
^vor  of  the  nearer  market 

In  the  line  of  distilled  and  malt  liquors,  the  United  States  practically  controls  the 
Philippine  market,  and  encouraging  increase  is  shown  in  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  m  the  line  of  canned  fruits,  of  which  large  quantities  are  consumed  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  native  fruit  of  tropical  varieties. 

The  incTease  in  the  home  production  of  rice  and  the  conse(^uent  reduction  in  the 
importation  of  this  necessary  article  of  food  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  which 
gives  rise  to  the  hope  for  still  ^ater  improvement  in  this  respect. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  suitable  soil  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  production 
of  all  rice  necessary  to  supply  the  home  demand,  and  the  importance  of  giving 
greater  attention  to  this  proauctive  industry  should  so  impress  itself  upon  the  people 
as  to  encourage  them  to  an  effort  in  the  way  of  industrial  productive  development 
which  would  entirely  shut  off  the  importation  of  rice. 
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.  CUSTOBfS   KBVENUB8. 

The  following  tables  show  by  ports  the  customs  receipts  and  expenditures  at  all 
entr^  ports  during  the  five  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1905;  also  gross  customa 
receipts  and  expenditures  by  fiscal  years  during  the  entire  period  of  American  occu- 
pation and  customs  receipts  by  sources. 

The  tables  do  not  include  revenue  derived  from  duties  on  Philippine  products 
imported  into  the  United  States  nor  collections  from  business  firms  at  Manila  for 
payment  for  overtime  of  customs  employees  and  storekeepers  of  bonded  warehouses. 

The  tables  are  summaries  of  financial  reports  of  collectors  of  customs  sent  monthly 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Customs  collections  at  all  entry  portSy  during  five  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1905. 
[Expressed  In  United  Statefl  currency,  i 


Port. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

Manila 

Cebii 

$7,62S,006.78 
498,860.98 
735,1?2.76 
87,895.22 
14,704.64 
18,674.68 

$7,250,809.86 
550.676.42^ 
612,128.95 
61.074.86 
10,298.13 
43,136.30 
814.11 

$7,862,271.64 
829,486.09 
702,086.24 
74,266.67 

87.131,879.86 
634,817.03 
604,652.27 
76,076.06 

88,814,910.78 
782. 787. 6® 
531  266  01 

Hollo 

Jol6 

76,800.28 

SiasI 

Zamboanga 

65.896.92 
6,699.46 

41,120.20 
1,692.41 
1,718.77 

545.28 
1,223.00 

743.3^ 

64,360.93 

Aparri 

Puerto  Princeaa .....' 



Cape  Melville | 

Bongao 

1,562  54 

Balabac 

8. 267. 12 

Total 

8,982,813.85  |  8,628,938.12 

9,640,706.92 

8,498,868.26 

8,268,444.25 

Collections  at  coastwise  ports  are  not  included. 

Oustoms  expenditures  at  all  entry  ports  during  fire  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1906. 
[Kxprewed  in  United  States  currency.] 


Port. 

[         1901. 

1 

1902. 

$345,903.99 
23,029.99 
47.535.69 
7,939.46 
2.123.61 
6,252.18 
810. 24 

1903. 

W02,405.17 
24, 129. 95 
38,335.31 
9,865.29 

1904. 

$476,589.55 
31,501.13 
80,088.84 
10,812.08 

1905. 

1    $170,763.19 

'        14,256.18 

34,095.87 

5.500.97 

I          2.009.24 

4,426.44 

$480,698.78 
27,566.46 
35,288.28 
11.736.81 

Zamboanga 

Aparri 

9,294.35 
4,056.60 

8,982.22 
853.00 
1.672.84 
1.533.87 
1,480.26 

7,75i.6i 

Puerto  Princj'sa 



Bongao -...' ' 

4,782*73 
2,640.90 

Balabac I i 

Cape  Melville i 

Total 

231,a')0.H9 

433, 589. 16 

488.086.67 

563,468.79 

630,278.87 

Customs  rolledirms  for  months  of  July y  1904  and  1906 y  hy  ports. 


Port. 

1906. 

1904. 

Manila 

$581,120.22 
82.612.99 
60,060.86 
6,068.98 
7.481.91 
689.98 
148.18 

$676,983.98 
88,668.66 

Cebrt •. 

Hollo 

84. 146. 64 

jol6 

1,092,78 

Zamboiinga <         

2.817,11 
249.62 

Balabac 

Bongao       

19.26 

Puerto  Prince*w 

6.00 

Total 

738.018.06 

662,824.05 

ks  will  be  Keen,  the  customs  collections  for  the  month  of  July,  1906,  exceed  collec- 
tions for  corresponding  month  of  previous  year  $85,194.01. 
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Cugtoms  collection*  for  months  of  Ati^ust,  J 904  and  1905 y  by  paiis. 


Port. 

1906. 

1904. 

Manltti 

$616,653.06 
68,698.97 
76,504.28 
6,851.12 
6,896.83 
632.28 
668.37 

$626, 410. 67 

nouo 

61,251.18 
78,924.63 
10,224.12 

Cebd 

Jol6 

ZAmV^ingA    ..        ,,-^,^^, ,, ,r rrr T-- 

5,396.06 
73.80 

Bonirmo , ..... .,.,., 

Balabac          

10.62 

Paerto  Prinoesa 

18.24 

Total 

669.799.91 

666,316.31 

Customs  coliectionB  for  August,  1905,  exceed  the  collections  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year  |»,484.60. 

Customs  collections  for  the  nrst  eieht  months  of  the  calendar  year  1905  abrogated 
$5,898,524.42,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  $5,496,0%. 49, 
thus  showing  that  the  gross  collections  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  ^ear  1905 
have  exceeded  the  collections  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year 
♦402,514.93. 

Refundable  export  duties  have  been  collected  at  only  two  ports,  as  follows: 


Port. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

$876,196.12 
110,880.44 

Total. 

Manila 

$36,346.83 
36.717.86 

$410,646.48 
116,281.67 

$378,213.07 
84.220.76 

$1,200,401.46 

C^tiA -- 

846,600.73 

Totol . 

71.064.69 

526,928.10 

462,488.83 

486,676.56 

1,547,002.18 

The  total  amount  of  refundable  export  duty  collected  on  Philippine  products 
exported  to  the  Ignited  States  for  consumption  tnere,  under  the  provisions  of  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  8,  1902,  was,  up  to  June  30, 1905,  as  will  be  seen  by  above 
table,  $1,547,002.18  United  States  currency. 


CURRENCY  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

By  observing  the  statistical  tables  of  imports  and  exports  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
importation  of  silver  currency  has  practically  ceased  and  that  there  has  also  been  a 
gr^  decline  in  the  exportation  of  silver  coin. 

Ordinarily  under  normal  conditions  exports  and  imports  of  currency  represent 
merely  the  oalance  of  trade,  but  it  has  not  been  so  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where 
in  former  years  Mexican  currency  was  as  much  an  article  of  commerce  as  were  hemp, 
rice,  tobacco,  or  cotton  textiles. 

Latterly,  since  the  substitution  by  the  Philippine  government  of  the  stable  Philip- 
pine currency  for  unstable  Mexican  currency,  which  was  such  a  menace  to  commerce, 
exports  of  silver  coin  have  represented  almost  exclusively  merely  an  exchange  of  the 
unstable  for  the  stable  currency,  based  upon  gold,  and  the  change  has  been  a  welcome 
one  to  all  lines  of  legitimate  business. 


Gro99  ctutoms  receipts^ 


f  sources  J  three  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO^  190Sy  1904y  and  1906  ^ 
at  all  ports  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 


SouTcefl  of  receipto. 


Import  doty 

Export  duty 

Harbor-improvement  tax 

Tonnage  tax,  coastwise 

Tonnage  tax.  foreign 

Fines  and  aelzores 

Stongeand  cartanre 

ImmigTation  dues 

Chinese  oerttflcates  of  residence . . . 
Chineae  certificates  of  registration . 

Admeasurement  fees 

Auction  lales 

Various  other  sources 


1903. 


$7,678,837.18 

1,867,843.31 

145.006.89 

118,741.99 

70,058.24 

20,529.41 

15,600.86 

11,983.95 

14,820.85 

1.642.02 

7,632.18 

12,238.91 

75.877.68 


1904. 

1905. 

$6,740,117.56 

•6.664,096.93 

1,253,507.67 

1,082.286.40 

137,424.17 

218.441.89 

108,  .575. 21 

103.680.39 

70,641.36 

62,587.88 

80,843.00 

9,494.07 

12, 660. 58 

7,497.69 

20.069.00 

28,420.00 

19,265.37 

18,437.50 

28,503.58 

468.00 

8.718.32 

9,141,62 

6,873.49 

5,204.18 

61,680.00 

68,692.80 

Total. 


9,640,706.92         8,498.868.26         8.268.444.26 


Collections  at  coastwise  ports  are  not  inchuled. 
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Total  customs  collections  and  eocpendUures  at  all  entry  ports  by  fiscal  years  during  American 
occupation,  August  Wy  1898,  to  June  30,  1905, 


Year. 

Collections. 

Expenditures. 

1899 

S3. 106, 380. 34 
5,542,289.18 
8,982.813.85 
8,528,938.12 
9.540,706.92 
8,498,868.26 
8.263,444.25 

$82,624.24 

1900 

103.398.14 

1901 

231,060.89 

1902 

433,589.16 

1908 

488,086.67 

1904 --- -- 

563,463.79 

1906 

620,278.87 

Total 

52,458,440.92 

2,372,486.76 

Collections  at  coastwise  ports  are  not  included,  beinj?  represented  in  separate  tables 
following. 

Customs  expenditures,  itemized,  for  aU  ports,  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  199S,  1904, 

and  1906. 


Item. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

Salaries  and  wages 

$417,312.45 
31,066.42 
31,476.14 
8,231.66 

$447,792.15 
19,063.12  1 
29,324.51  1 
67.264.01 

$454, 283. 17 

Rent  and  supplies 

16,812.88 

Permanent  repairs 

17,877.75 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 

81,296.68 

Total 

488,066.67 

563,463.79 

620,278.88 

The  following  tables  show  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  all  coast-inspection 
districts  during  the  two  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1904  and  1905: 

Fiscal  year  1904- 


District. 


Aparri 

Batangas 

C4plz 

Catbalogan 

Cuyo , 

Cotabato 

DAvao 

Dumaguete 

Subic 

Legaspi 

Rombi6n 

San  Fernando  . 

San  Jos* 

Sor80g6n 

Surigao 

Siasi 

Tacloban 


Receipts. 


$4,181.44 

8,833.97 

1,950.65 

4,026.10 

1,040.80 

445.11 

608.62 

4,096.94 

1,175.47 

4,306.77 

787. 3»i 

6,231.17 

1.267.24 

4.205.19 

8,787.02 

25.80 

7,433.56 


Total ,    49,350.70      48.822.60,      8,706.68 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Excess  of 
receipts. 


$2,802.43 
8,983.81 
2,972.80 
2, 782. 87 
1,888.68 
1,941.51 
774.35 
6,068.02 
2, 150. 62 
4.426.43 
1,848.68 
4,706.34 
1,708.94 
8,186.98 
2,698.04 
1,962.37 
5,690.18 


1- 


$1,829.01 


1,292.23 


1,524.88 


1.019.21 
1,197.98 


1,848.42 


Excess  of 
expendi- 
tures. 


$149.84 
1,022.15 


347.88 
1,496.40 
166.73 
962.06 
976.15 
119.66 
661.32 


441.70 


1,987.07 


8. 17H.  48 


Fiscal  year  1905, 


District. 


Aparri 

Batangas 

CApiz 

Catbalogan  . 

Cuyo 

Cotabato 

DAvao. 


Receipts. 


$4,413.98 

6,817.61 

413. 15 

743.28 

127.82 

6.50 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$2,010.88 

6,678.02 

686.86 

1,000.01 

467.08 


Excess  of 
receipts. 


$2,408.16 
139.59  I 


6.50 


Excess  of 
expendi- 
tures. 


$273.71 
256.78 
829.21 


Dumtiguete 8,192.17 

Subic 179.61 


7,278.01 
744.00 


919. 16 


664.49 
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Fiscal  year  1906 — Continued. 


District. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Excess  of 
receipts. 

Excess  of 
expendi- 
tures. 

\jicg&i^u\ , .      .....  ^  ^  ^ .  w     X   X 

$6,816.18 

$4,666.00 

$1, 150. 18 

Romb]6n 

SttTi  Ff^man<1o  . 

8,065.24 

187.28 

471.27 

28.40 

18.473.21 

2,476.80 

1,115.53 

787.80 

6,748.25 

807.79 

448.34 

585.99 

8,976.26 

2,625.85 

1,440.22 

1,056.67 

2.316.99 

SanJoe^ 

8670. 5i 

Suilicao 

27.93 

siMf^. :.::.:. .:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

562.59 

Tacloban 

9,497.96 

noUo 

150.05 

Puerto  Prlncesa 

324  69 

268.87 

Total 

57,259.78 

44, 199. 13 

16.461.45 

8.400.85 

The  costoms  collections  in  coastwise  districts  shown  in  tiie  forgoing  tables  are  not 
iDchided  in  the  tables  of  receipts  and  expenditures  at  entry  ports. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
fiscal  years  during  the  period  of  American  occupation  to  June  30,  1905,  illustrating 
the  jcrowih  and  fluctuation  of  the  import  and  export  trade  by  ports,  countries,  and 
articles: 

Summanf  ofhnports  into  the  Philippine  Islands^  by  ports^  for  the  seven  fiscal  years  ende(f 

June  SO,  1905, 

[Values  represented  in  United  States  currency,  gold  and  silver  coin  included.] 


Port. 

Twelve  months  ending  June— 

1899. 

1900.       1       1901. 

1902. 

$36,604,675 

1.931,800 

2, 124, 188 

249, 093 

156,064 

38.524 

1908. 

1904.              1905. 

Manila 

Doilo 

$12,914,818 
420.418 
802,181 

120,839,174 

1.235,445 

850,988 

84,429 

14,326 

19,494 

$28,586,988 

2,336,918 

1,430,363 

326,295 

80,597 

57,250 

$29,097,088 

2,582,883 

2,895.092 

274.801 

249.371 

§28.784,286 

2,477,670 

2.662,961 

269,510 

162. 372 

$26,071,700 
1.817,576 

CeM 

2,684,413 

JoUt 

274,110 

Zamboanira 

187, 878 

SiA«I '  --- - 

Bongao    - 

2,430 
4.315 

4,466 

Puerto  Princesa 

Caoe  Melrille I i 

1.509 



Balabac 

2,478              9,845 

i 



Total 

18,637,417 

23,043,866 

32.818,411 

41.104,944 

35, 099, 836 

*34,327,481     30,999,988 

1 

Government  free  entries  are  not  included. 

Value  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  by  ports,  for  the  seven  fiscal  lears  ended  June  SO, 

1905, 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1906. 


Cebd 

Hollo 

Jol6 

Zamboanga  . 
Bongao. 


$1,702,536  $1,648,846 
9,089 
8,486 


141 


Balabac 

Puerto  Princesa . 

Siasi 

CapeMelTlUe... 


$2,845,900 
36,658 
148,946  I 
2,097 
1,098  I 


$3,787,499 

103,8*25 

127,982 

3.436 

12,369 


$3,772,944  t 

141,375 

175,304 

4,212 

15,109 


182 


Total. 


1,702,677 


.548,868 

$5,477,480 

107,232 

177,631 

167.393 

170,672 

4,789 

8.069 

14,432 

10,370 

32 

180 

69 

110 

879 

23 


Government  free  entries  are  not  included. 


1,666,420  j    3,084,746       4,035.243'    4,108.944',     4,843,207       5,8;?9..M2 
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Summary  of  exports  from  the  Philippine  IslandSy  by  portSf  for  the  seven  fibCcU  years  ended 

June  SO,  1906. 

[Values  represented  in  United  States  currency,  gold  and  silver  coin  included.] 


Port 

1899. 

1900.              1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

19a\ 

Manila 913,692.592 

Hollo ,    1,732,632 

Cebd ;       616,078 

Jol6 1 

917,180,846 

2,075,244 

2,877,606 

99,995 

4,041 

28,808 

921,522,444 

1,512,046 

3,098,714 

230,872 

25,090 

47,096 

920.462,688 

2,517,814 

3,918,297 

128,832 

108,320 

31,136 

929,670,875 

4.108,028 

5,614,245 

209,228 

172,447 

930.608,308 

2,833,324 

3,489.224 

120.117 

77,543 

927,393,308 

3.796,1H1 

5,663.913 

138.355 

ZAmboanirA 1 

110. 572 

siwsi. ....:.:.:.:.' 

BoDsrao 1 

111 

450 

1.859 

2,264 

4,765 

Puerto  Priiicesa . .  i 

Cape  Melville 

Balabac 

9,725 

Total 

16,041,302 

21,766,440 

26,481,262 

27,167,087 

39,674,318 

37,083,185 

37,116.810 

GovQmment  free  entries  are  not  included. 
Value  ofexpofris  to  the  United  States,  by  ports,  for  the  seven  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1906. 


Port. 

1       1899.       1        1900. 

1901. 

92,170,122 
312,427 
89,472 

1 
1902.              1908.              1904. 

1905. 

Manila 

Cebd 

...J  92,672,439  '  92,448,474 
1    1,178,686 

95,089,826     99,603,475  !  99,060,845 
2,489,017       3.104,871  1     1.684.567 

910,316,333 
2,914,398 

Iloilo 

Jol6 

....;        868,465  1        475,627 

293,354       1,254,463 

354,488 

2,500 

460 

2,448.144 

46                  250 

Total. 

...J    3,540,894      4,102,787 

2,572,021 

7,871,743  1  18,863,069 

11.102.860 

16,678,875 

Comparative  summary  of  imports  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  countries,  during  the  three 
fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1906. 

[Duties  and  values  represented  in  United  States  currency.] 


Country. 


United  States 

East  Indies,  French 

England 

China 

East  Indies,  Britij^h 

Spain 

Germany .' 

British  Australasia , 

All  other  Asia 

Japan 

Slam 

Prance 

Switzerland , 

Russia , 

Belgium 

Mexico 

Hongkong , 

Scotland 

Italv 

Netnerlands 

Austria-Hungary , 

East  Indies,  Dutch , 

Persia 

Quebec,  Ontario , 

Sweden  and  Norway  .... 

Denmark , 

British  China 

Effm  

Ireland 

British  Columbia 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Korea 

Canary  Islands 

Malta 

East  Indies,  Portugue^te. 
Portugal 


1903. 


Values. 


94,106,944 

6,629,093 

4,903,270 

4,717,617 

2,287,882 

2,621.196 

1,998.922 

618, 140 

633.806 

701,347 


1,182,901 
480,612 
286,856 
218,985 
875,245 

1,574,45(5 
269,885 

•  149.512 
163,405 
106,089 
83,105 


7,421 
5,133 
6,734 
4,019 
3,761 
8,677 
7,717 


Duties. 


Values. 


9842,668 

902,402 

1.340,742 

1.001,478 

563,731 

729,471 

556,706 

40.795 

87,063 

241,571 


334,440 
122, 149 

133,888 
54, 181 


206,779 
61,503 
50,490 

117,801 
32,764 
23,038 


94,843,207 
9,367,048 
3.964,a'>4 
3,278,295 
2,577.440 
2,017,203 
1,600,878 
1,101,092 
1,037,684 
803,814 


,180.604 
479,685 
288,772 
276, -262 
297,004 
770,393 
170,381 
118,316 
91,264 
92,667 
18,309 


4,453  I 
757  I 
766 
954  I 
1,904  I 
2,336 
3,763 


8,310 
2,045 
4,699 


3,700 

3,616 

213 


276 
296 


42  , 

81 


2,082  I 
247 


101 


Duties. 


1906. 
Values.         Duties. 


9849,209 
1,321,047 
946,868 
666.916 
627,405 
662.272 
424,612 
66,509 
160,981 
274,818 


295,183 
109,245 
93,799 
62,464 


95,889,612 
5,968,614 
4.612,637 
2,949,071 
2,007,514 
1,932,078 
1,498,898 
1,366,'662 


1,018.983 
902,566 
832,607 
444,970 
302,646 
299,155 


108.487 
43,538 
40,816 
76,628 
32,701 
6,741 


4.360  I 
226 
666 


2,417 
899 
81 


244.997 

282,641 

152,802 

108,139 

94,348 

79, 175 

76, 179 

20,344 

6,900 

6,218 


'i.'iss'l 

37  |. 


8,640 

8,216 

1,100 

819 


91,106,677 

1,063,772 

1.099,146 

671.280 

592.069 

667,962 

389,778 

62,435 


•  I 


196  I 
83 
57  I 


216,636 
154.653 
227.827 

96.334 
126.220 

58.048 


59.803 
65,990 
44,923 
70, 114 
27.734 
22,563 
36,337 
11,624 
825 
316 


}.800 
498 
606 
629 

225 


88 
24 
34 
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(hmpctralwe  tummary  of  imperii  into  the  Philippine  IslandSf  by  countries^  during  the  three 
fiscal  years  ended  June  SOy  1905 — Continued. 


Country. 

1908. 
Values.         Duties. 

1904. 

1905. 

Values. 

Duties. 

Values. 
$40 

Duties. 

Xova  Scotia      . . 

1 

$15 

Brazil 

124 
29 
106 

88 
82 
148 

West  Indies,  British 

16 

18 

Cuba 

6 
2 

1 

Dnty  on  reliquidation 

756 



Total 

85,099,885 

8,766,843 
31,833,992 

7,678,948     «4.a27  4«1 

6,786,606 

80,999,988 

1,683.623 
29,316,865 

6.664,480 

Of  above- 
Free  of  duty 

2,714,188 
31,613,298 

Datiablc 

Currency  is  included.     Grovemment  free  entries  are  not  included. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1905  the  United  States  has  been  second  only  to  French  East 
Indies  in  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  therefrom,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  United  States  stands  first  in  the  amount  of  duty 
paid  on  merchandise  imported  therefrom. 

Value  of  merchandise  (currency  included)  entered  free  of  duty  during  the  four  fiscal  years 

ended  June  SO^  1906 j  by  ports. 

[Represented  in  United  States  currency.] 


Port. 

1902. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

Manila    

$10,846,244 

307,928 

32.240 

88,777 

6.664 

M 

$3,484,926 

27.497 

230.245 

813 

$2,676,118 

22,127 

12,063 

664 

$1,676,182 
4,994 

Oebd 

IlcHlo 

2,012 
537 

JolA 

Siasl 

ZAmboani^ 

22,362 

3,122 

826 

Rnngtio  , ,  r . , , .  r *.      . .    . 

24 

Pnerlo  Princesa 

66 
23 

Balabac 

48 

1 

ToUl 

11,226,894 

3,766.843 

2.714,188 

1,683,623 

Government  free  entries  are  not  included. 

Summary  of  merchandise  {currency  included)  entered  free  of  duty  during  the  four  fiscal 
years  ended  June  SO^  1905,  by  countries. 


Country. 


Hong-koDg $9, 

Chinese  Empire, 

Mexico 

United  States... 
Japan . 


East  Indies,  British  . 

Aitftralia 

Spain  . 


East  Indies,  Dutch . 

Siam 

England %.. 

itaJy 


220,817 

61,682 

25,000 

64,310 

143,879 

295,807 

139.887 

84,729 

1.415 

66 

68,087 


East  Indie;*,  French  

France 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Belgium 

SwUserland 

French  China 

Scotland 

Atutiia-Bungary 

British  China 

last  Indies,  Portuguese. 
E^ypt 


2.008 


19,827 
1,992 


24 
1,445 


160.000 


1904. 


$1,002,586 

1,095,522 

875,245 

238.158 

156.076 

143, 692 

127.702 

67,374 

16.853 

13,966 

10.970 

9,296 

6,967 

5,473 

4,464 

1,242 

883 

796 

327 

183 

70 


Total 11,226,894  I  8,765,843 


$399,715 

860,568 

297,004 

423,626 

199,709 

51,466 

269.698 

42,498  ' 

348 

136 

6,337 

9,028 

154.924 

4,495  , 

""2,"  443"  I 

"*i.'852"| 


1906. 


$47,682 
452, 837 


183,923 
270,689 

39.344 
601,389 

52,968 
2,116 


6,817 


142 

ml 


2,966 

10, 143 

332 

2,060 

317 

1,076 

2 

2 

441 

10,068 


2,714,183    1.683.623 


Government  free  entries  are  not  included. 
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GOVERNMENT    FREE    ENTRIES. 

Government  free  entries  include  anions  various  other  articles  the  following: 

Cement pounds. .  10, 436, 186 

Coal tons..  154,050 

Rice pounds. .  3, 615, 558 

Su^r do....  1,826,408 

Timber feetB.  M..  1,895,596 

Timber pieces  (size  not  given)..  623 

The  opening  of  the  Luzon  Sugar  Refinery  in  March  of  this  year  has  already  liad 
some  influence  in  reducing  the  importation  of  refined  su^r,  and  is  likely  to  exert  a 
still  greater  influence  in  the  future.  This  sugar  refinery  is  the  only  one  m  operation 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  it  had  been  closed  down  for  several  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  people  of  the  islands  depended  entirely  upon  foreign  countries 
for  the  refined  sugar  used  here. 

Machinery  has  recently*been  received  and  buildings  are  being  erected  for  a  cocoa- 
nut  oil  refinery,  which  enterprise  promises  to  make  cocoanut  raising  more  profitable. 

Building  operations  and  harlwr  and  street  improvements  in  Manila  during  the 
past  two  years  have  l>een  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  islands,  and  &s  a  result 
importation  of  cement,  lumber,  iron,  hardware,  and  building  material  has  greaUy 
increased  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  increase  for  some  time  to  come. 

DUTIES   ON   SUPPLIES   FOR  THE   INSULAR  GOVBRNMENT. 

Under  Act  No.  875  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  passed  September  9, 1903,  which 
provides  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into 
these  islands  for  the  use  of  the  insular,  provincial,  or  municipal  government**,  the 
following  duties  have  been  collected  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  nscalyear,  1905: 

Fiscal  year  1904 $107, 338.  13 

Fiscal  year  1905 23,581.99 

Total  to  June  30,  1905 130,920.12 

It  is  seen  that  the  insular  government  paid  in  duties  in  the  fiscal  year  1905 
$83,756.14  less  than  was  paid  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  result  of  which  reduced 
gross  cui^tonis  receipts  to  that  extent  without  loss  to  actual  net  revenues,  partially 
accounting  for  the  apparent  decrease  in  customs  receipts  in  the  year  1905  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

The  decrease  in  duty  paid  by  the  insular  government  during  the  fiscal  vear  1905  is 
the  result  of  Act  No.  1230,  parsed  by  the  Philippine  Commission  September  9,  1904, 
amending  Act  No.  875,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Section  one  of  Act  No.  875,  entitled  *An  act  providing  for  the  collection 
of  duties  on  j^oo<ls,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  islands  for  use  of  the 
insular,  provincial,  or  municipal  government",  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  words  *  except  as  hereinafter  provided.' 

*'Sec.  2.  Section  two  of  said  Act  No.  875  is  nereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  words:  'Ami  provided  further^' Thai  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
scientific  apparatus  and  books  and  other  merchandise  imported  for  the  insular  gov- 
ernment or  any  bureau  thert^of,  or  for  a  provincial  or  municipal  government,  wnen 
the  articles  importtni  are  of  such  character  that  local  competition  therefor  would  be 
impracticable  and  order  for  the  same  must  necessarily  be  placed  outride  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  In  each  case  of  importation  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  shall  determine  whether  the  articles  are  or  are  not  entitled  to  free  entry 
under  this  proviso,  subject  to  the  supervisory  direction  of  the  secretary  of  finance 
and  justice.'  " 
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COASTWISE  COMMERCE — PRODUCE   AND   MERCHANDISE  SHIPPED. 

^aiemejit  of  produce  and  merchandise  shipped  from  all  entry  ports  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasttmse  trade  during  the  calendar  year  1904. 

[This  report  covers  coaatwiae  trade  only,  but  embraces  all  classes  of  merchandise  carried  between 
ports  in  the  Philippine  Islands  on  coastwise  vessels.] 


Article. 


H  emp bales. 

Rice kilos. 

Copra do... 

Towicco do... 

Timber cubic  feet. 

Lumber M  feet. 

Coal kilos. 

Charcoal do. . . 

Firewood cubic  feet. 

Brick kilos. 

Tiling do... 

Swine number. 

CatUe do... 

Horees do... 

Machinery kilos. 

General  merchandise do. . . 

Miscellaneous do. . . 


Ports  to  which  shipped. 


Balabac. 


Bongao. 


16.420 
7,880 


7,816 
2,024 


2 
'27'666' 


Cebii. 


86,311 
690,279 
028.268 
428,511 
8,800 
4 
071,924 


1,002 

10,000 

444,025 

148 

79 

218 

4,724 

017,626 

273,559 


Hollo. 


10, 


990 

300,961 

10,704 

271,285 

9,600 

160 

288,180 

2.410 

18,647 

518,476 

,445,285 

5 

568 

80 

43,949 

i,  925, 060 

i.  991, 860 


Article. 


Hemp bales. 

Rice kilos. 

C4>pra do. . . 

Tobacco do. . . 

Timber cubic  feet. 

Lumber M  feet. 

roal kilos. 

Charcoal do. . . 

Firewood cubic  feet. 

Brick kilos. 

TiUng do... 

Swine number. 

Cattle do. . . 

Horses do. . . 

Machinery kilos. 

General  merchandiw do. . . 

Miscellaneous do. . . 


Ports  to  which  shipped. 


Jol6. 


7,514 

361,904 

260 

710 


9,062 

18 

148 

41 


147,486 
82.335 


Manila. 


1,574 


2,761 

1116,013,279 

850 

153,704     80 
20,660  107,255 

427  I 

8,809,170  I 


Puerto 
Prin- 
cesa. 


24,645 

92,476 

600 

1,669 

1,150 

111 

24,856 

28,290,589 

6,561,177 


4,720 


Zambo- 
anga. 


1,067 

586,681 

32,883 

400 

6,556 

70 


170 


22,996 
369 


1.200  j 
25,000 


286,770 
424,620 


Total. 


48,643 

210,911,964 

1,074.489 

849,620 

147,870 

655 

10,114.274 

2,410 

49,184 

620,951 

4,921,917 

2,194 

1,978 

456 

78,529 

87,685,100 

16,898,531 


COASTWISE   COMMERCE — PRODUCE   AND   MERCHANDISE   RECEIVED. 

Siaiemeni  of  produce  and  merchandise  received  at  all  entry  ports  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  during  the  calendar  year  1904. 

fThls  report  covers  coastwise  trade  only,  but  embraces  all  classes  of  merchandise  carried  between 
-—-'-  --    --nip 


ports  In  the  Philippine  Islands  on  coastwise  vessels.] 


Article. 


Hemp bales..! 

Rice kilos..! 

('<tpra do. . . . 

Tobacco do 

Timber cubic  feet.. 

Lumber M  feet.. 

Coal kilos.. 

Charcoal do.... 

Firewood cubic  feet.. 

Brick kilo-.. 

Tiling dp.... 

Swine number.. 

Cattle do.... 

Horses do — 

Machinery klloe.. 

General  merchandise do. . . . 

Miscellaneous do — 


Ports  from  which  received. 


Balabac. 


Bongao. 


Cebrt. 


1,268 


600 


5,200 
20,240 


24,978 
2.086 


16.400 
12,190 


221,737 

4,541,167 

3,297,081 

223,966 

3,040 

128 

1,400 


8,651 

7,000 

372,668 

266 

228 

127 

6.218 

2,088,880 

5.160,588 


Hollo. 

1,186 

2,509,741 

11.704 

926,460 

119,000 

120 

243,000 

1,550 

314,415 

2,600 

38,778,872 

712 

1,105 

179 

10,005 

1,753,630 

4,626,781 
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Statement  of  produce  and  merchandise  received  at  all  entry  ports  in  the  Philippine  Inlands 
in  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  during  the  calendar  year  1904 — Continued. 


Article. 


Hemp .• bales. 

Bice klloj. 

Copra do. . . 

Tobacco do... 

Timber cubic  feet. 

Lumber M  feet. 


Coal. 


.kilos. 


Charcoal do. . . 

Firewood cubic  feet. 

Brick kilos. 

Tiling do... 

Swine number. 

Cattle do... 

HorseH : do... 

Machinery kilo«. 

General  merchandise do. . . 

Miscellaneous do. . . 


Ports  from  which  received. 


Jol6. 


13 

456,819 

11,806 

5,865 

50 


800.000 
2,130 


10,900 

336 

36 

2 

45 

136,740 

99,400 


Manila. 


952,668 

1,376,161 

15.439,164 

8,125,065 

265,866 

8,990 

48,524 

270,156 

609,347 

1,000 

6,860,850 

15,093 

2,601 

903 

650 

496,765 

6,109,901 


Puerto 
Princesa. 


27,225 


226 
'266,066* 


786 


80,430 


Zam- 
boanga. 


1,206.868 

7,154 

6,475 

4,800 

573 

940.000 


610 
18.600 
37,340 


191 
6 


520,630 
220,890 


Total. 


1.176,084 

10,143,217 

18.768,965 

9.288.686 

392,746 

9,8»4 

1.432,924 

1,071,706 

930,063 

29.100 

45,046.427 

16,406 

4,156 

1.217 

16.918 

5,046.575 

16.249,936 


Comparative  summary  of  mercharuiise,  gold,  andmlver  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  three  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1906. 

[Represented  in  United  States  currencyj 


No. 


6 
6 
7 
8 


Articles. 


A|n*icultural  implementj^: 

Mowers,  reapers,  and 
parts  of 

Plows .  cultivators,  and 
part«  of 

All  other,  and  parts  of.. 
Aluminum,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Animals: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Hogs 

Sheep 

All  other 


11  I  Articles  brought  in  baggage. 

Artworks 

Bones,  hoofs,  horn.s.  etc 

Bee-keepers'  supplies 

Blacking: 

Stove  polish 

Another 

Books,  music,  maps,  etc: 

Books  and  maps  for  use 
in  schools 

All  other 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of: 

Pigs  and  bars 

Manufactures  of 


12 

13 

360 

15 
16 


20 
21 

22  I 

23  , 
24 

a.") 

26 
27 

2M  , 

29 

30 

31 

32 


BreadstufTs: 

Bread  and  biscuits 

Barley 

Bran,  middlings,  etc. . . 

Com 

Com  meal 

Gate 

Oatmeal 

Macaroni,  vermicelli 

etc 

Rye 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour , 

Preparations  of 

All  other 


Total  breadstufTs 
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QmtparaUve  mmmary  of  merchandise,  geld,  and  fnlver  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  three  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1905 — Continued. 


Na 


Articles. 


40 

43  > 
44 

45 
46 
962 


eo 

61 
CZ 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 


Bricks: 

Banding 

Fire 

Bristles 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Cider 

Candles 

Can,  carriages,  etc.: 

For  steam  railways 

Pbr  other  railways 

Cycles,  and  parts  of 

All  other,  and  parta  of. . 
Celluloid,  and  manufac- 

tares  of 

C«ment 

Crockery 

Clays  and  other  earths 

Coal  and  coke: 

Coal- 
Anthracite  

Bituminous 

Coke 

Clocks  and  watches: 

Clocks,  and  parts  of — 

Watches,  and  parts  of . . 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Copper,  and  manufactures 

ingots,  hare,  etc 

ManufiMTtnres  of 

Cork: 

Cork  stoppers 

All  other 


Cotton,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Cotton, raw , 

Manufactures  of— 
Cloths— 

Closely  woven., 
Loosely  woven. 

Wearing  apparel 

Cwpets 

Yam  and  thread 

Quiltings  and  piques. . 
velveteens  ana  cordu- 
roys. 

Tulles  and  laces 

Knit  fabrics 

Waste,  cops  and  mill . . 
All  other 


Total  cotton  goods. . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes: 

Acids 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . 

Copp«r,  sulphate  of  . . . 

Dyes 

Mineral  waters 

Medicines,  patent 

Opium 

Roots,  herbs,  etc 

Quinine,  etc 

vanilla  beans 

Another 

Earthen  and  stone  ware. . . 
China  ware 


Fertilizers: 

Natural 

Manufactured. 

Fireworks 

Fans 


1903. 


Value. 


t8,644 

2,929 

560 

17,137 

1,136 

125,265 

1,176 

3,918 

20,170 

67,276 

35,014 

62,343 

454 

5,660 


37,580 

399,499 

8,177 

17,065 
95,317 
196,044 
74,013 


64,667 
109,868 

16,250 
12,686 


66,079 


3,620,278 

813,692 

267,188 

359 

641,163 

46,738 

33,317 

118,093 

616,219 

9,679 

151,665 


6,284,370 


Duty. 


S554 

201 

28 

3,698 

183 

25,386 

1 

538 

4,643 

9,041 

10,483 

2,017 

234 

794 


2,058 

31,185 

110 

6,205 
18.715 
35,491 
29,117 


6,500 
20,492 

1,099 
1,346 


1904. 


Value. 


Duty. 


I 


93,182 

5,200 

5,420 

9.439 

720 

94,714 

1,648 

2,820 

16,800 

87,916 

53,187 
140,252 


10,916 


559,256 
2,912 

8,414 
65,129 
178,651 
61,341 


69,298 
81,047 

14,679 
9,158 


1,377 


1,000,021 
242,301 
89,360 
138 
168,573 
27,799 
11,552 

89,291 

170,942 

397 

69,447 


1,821,198 


16.220 

9,192 

258 

7,840 

69.273 

29,019 

721,561 

24,494 

8,327 

181 

224,336 

93,766 

50,188 

294,414 


26,005 
14,439 
28,067 


1,166 

568 

40 

748 

690 

7.553 

367.576 

3,371 

904 

169 

44,094 

62.424 

29,228 

725 

5 

181 

18,776 

10,766 


42,614 


2,433,224 
669,262 
199,697 
463 
779,910 
23,186 
13,786 

50,470 
694,308 

16,636 
149, 910 


$199 

140 

250 

1,748 

180 

19,466 

271 

600 

4,618 

9,148 

16,726 
4,679 


1,810 


43,662 
107 

2,220 
13,039 
35,836 
26,227 


6,929 
14,090 

908 
1,061 


4,962,364 


669,064 
173,213 
67,811 
260 
189,981 
11,887 
6,836 

18,876 

178,740 

597 

64,912 


1,382,82a 


14,268 

4,359 

33 

9,858 

47.960 

25,182 

770,596 

17,470 

5,398 

218 

229.727 

69,303 

31.016 

282,074 


29,560 
4.949 
11,972 


1,091 

258 

2 

1,528 

1,102 

7,345 

338,422 

2,796 

1,223 

184 

43,267 

28,469 

18,611 


215 
5,7M 
5,343 


1905. 


Value. 


91,305 
7,302 
5,213 

11,167 
466 

66,294 

44,033 
60,313 
9,348 
94,113 

42,751 

236,495 

589 

4,569 


522,127 
5,721 

9,496 
71,461 
149,656 
79,054 


45,  UO 
150,876 

16,259 
4,502 


82,911 


8,367,606 

780,544 

68,952 

201 

997,519 

8,730 

26,600 

65,161 
764.109 

11,095 
276,446 


Duty. 


$85 

196 

218 

2,116 

77 

12,927 

5,045 
2,680 
2,006 
10,291 

15,028 

8,980 

88 

610 


48,602 


2,898 
14,298 
88,240 
29,677 


4,066 
25,861 


950 
486 


1,650 


891,842 

202,459 

20,784 

126 

233,084 

4,662 

11,317 

17,346 

270,747 

342 

90,466 


6,429,878  ;  1,744,675 


8. 715 

1,542 

6,492 

6,142 

64,401 

47.186 

850,385 

10.960 

10,043 

41 

195,856 

71.626 

26,203 

268,224 

649 
28,742  , 

1,925 
21,334 


766 

122 

625 

1,875 

741 

13,269 

866,895 

2,200 

1,344 

39 

84,249 

31,816 

16,699 


5 

162 

1,883 

9,004 


=1= 
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(hmparaiive  gummary  of  mernhandisef  gold^  and  silver  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  three  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1905 — Continued. 


No.  Articles. 


Fibere,  vegetable: 

Esparto,  rushes,  etc 

Flax,  hemp,  etc.,  raw.. 
Manufactures  of— 

90  Yams  and  twinej; . . 

91  Bags  for  sugar 

«2  Carpets 

98  Cordage  and  rope  . . 
Cloths  and  damasks 

364  Velvets  and  plushes 

866  Knittedgoods 

Tulles  and  laces 

867  Wearing  apparel  . . . 

95  Another 

Total  fibers 

Fish,  including  shellfish: 

96  Fresh,  other  than  sal- 
mon. 

Dried,    smoked,    or 
cured— 

97  Cod,  haddock,  etc.. 
Herring 

99  Another 

Pickled- 

100  Mackerel 

101  Another 

Salmon— 

102  Canned 

103  Another 

Canned  fish,  other  than 

salmon  and  shellfish— 

104  Caviar 

106  Another 

Shellfish— 

106  Oysters 

107  All  other  shellfish. 

108  All  other  fish  and  fish 
products. 

6»»     Fodder 

,  Fruits  and  nuts: 

i         Fruits— 
10^  '  Apples,  dried 

110  Apples,    green    or 

ripe. 

111  Prunes 

112  .  Raisins 

113  Another 

Preserved  fruits— 

li4  Canned 

115  Another 

116  NutJi 

Gums  and  resins: 

117  Rosin 

lis  Tar , 

119  TurpenUne  and  pitch . 

120  Turpentine  and  spirits 

of * 

Caoutchouc  and  gutta- 
percha   

Glass  and  glassware: 
122            Glass  packages,  paving 
duty    Ki'pumte    fn»m 
contentM.  no  value  .. 
12S  \         Window  glass 

124  Another 

125  I  Glucose  and  grape  sugar . . 
12ti  I  Glue 

127  Grease,  and  soap  sttwk 

128  (Junpowder 

129  All  other  explosives... 

130  ;  Games  and  toys 

131  Hair,  and  manufactures  ol 

132  Hay 

.  Hiaes  and  skins: 

138  Goatskins 

134  Hides  of  cattle 

135  Another 

136  Honey 


1908. 


Value. 


$73,858 
.  612 

21,437 

12,609 

1,069 

21,899 

153,022 

173 

1,241 

622 

5,987 

39,177 


267,648  ' 


1,898 


11,867 

530 

24,010 

460 
8,526 

71,971 
4,761 


1.177 
207,186 

7,201  , 
67,943  I 
24,966  I 

14.049  ! 


40 
6.051 

66 
12,602 
60,758 

64,176 
4,716 
07.024 

974 

5,049 

109 

12,644 

83 


10.367 

14.964 

251, 163 

2,769 

16,971 

2,240 

206 

11,610 

130,920 

1,069 

36,782 

629 

48,218 
18,991 
2,283 


Duty. 


828,058 
94 

5,838 

6,808 

326 

4,644 

39,824 

49 

347 

154 

2,568 

14,879 


75,520 


66 


1,006 

82 

2,702 

48 
1,325 

17, 5.64 
836 


804 
52,223 

1,147 
7,276 
5,977 

210 


3 

946 

1,746 

18,763 

1,384 

24.059 

192 

274 

4 

1,8H7 


85,074 

6,603 

91, 167 

637 

2,799 

86 

71 

6.604 

21.H82 

894 

700 

87 
4.691 

2.  \m 
iy9 


1904. 


1905. 


Value. 


864,513 
155 

17,670 

380 

839 

33,527 

102,477 

49 

238 

1,075 

5,895 

88,267 


194,957 


810 


14,887 

1,082 

22,940 

302 
4,189 

80,019 
8,802 


1,757 
88,323 

7,089 
54,713 
3,737 

62,718 


Duty. 


123,764 
12 

4,915 

1,627 

805 

7,322 

28,784 

18 

95 

90 

1,424 

11,641 


Value. 


51,288 


22 


800 

159 

2,796 


480 


11,086 
964 


217 
24,058 

1,447 
5,237 
1,086 

1.490 


321 
9.186  I 
3,094  ' 

081 


870,846 
996 

28,991 

19,125 

551 

32,563 

61,757 

6 

114 

294 

1,496 

49,826 


261,064 


594 


11,278 

310 

28.507 


176 


41,608 
658 


1,856 
90,628 

7,643 

59,708 

633 


Duty. 


822,547 


7,264 

8.017 

187 

9,024 

16.992 

2 

29 

43 

479 

18,S48 


81,882 


23 


605 
25 

2.S.S4 


49 
15 


11,717 
19 


156 
22,818 

1.142 

4,979 

82 

1,675 
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Comparative  futnmary  of  merchandise^  gold,  and  diver  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  three  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO^  1905 — Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Value. 


Duty, 


Value. 


Duty. 


187^    Hop» 

138     Hata  and  caps . 
Ink: 


140 
Mi 
142 
143 


144 
145 
146 
148 
149 
1£0 

151 
152 

153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 

162 
163 
164 


165 
166 
167 
168 
160 

170 


172 

173 
174 
175 

176 
177 

370 


I7» 
179 
IK) 

1»1 
W2 
1S3 
1»4 
185 


Printere' 

All  other , 

Instruments,  electrical I 

Ineandeacentelectric  lampH  | 

Iron  and  sted,  and  manu-  I 
facturesof: 

Fine  articles—  , 

Needles  and  pin8,etc. 
All  other 

Pig  Iron 

Bar  iron 

Ban  and  rods  of  steel . . 

Hoops.bands,and  scroll . 

Ralls  for  railways- 
Iron  

Steel 

Sheets  and  plates- 
Iron 

Steel 

Structural  iron  and  steel 

Wire  and  wire  cables. . . 

Builders'  hardware 

Saws 

All  other  tools 

Car  wheels 

Castings,  not  elsewhere 
specified 

Cutlery- 
Table 

All  other 

Firearm.^ 


121.768 
258,189 

2,721 
9,158 
82,262 
12.881 


1870 
108,827  I 

265 
2,629 
9.335  i 
2.586  I 


$17,170 
118.862 

2.288 
8,517 
M,532 
6.078 


1586 
58,815 

436 
2,356 
8,418 
1,584 


$14,588 
102,612 

1,619  , 
9,962 
77,636 
7,394  ; 


Total    iron    and 
steel 


Maehioery  and  machine*: 

Cash  registers 

Electrical  machinery. . . 

Laundry  machinery 

Metal  working 

Printing    presses   and 

parts 

Pumps  and  pomp  ma- 

chmery 

Sewing  machines  and 

parts 

Shoe  machinery 

Steam     engines     and 
parts- 
Locomotives 

Stationary 

Boilers  and  parts  of 

engines 

Tjrpe writer  machines. . . 

Sugar  machinery 

Other  machinery. 

Detached  parts  of 


Total  machinery.. 

Nails  and  spikes: 

Cut 

Wire 

All    other,    including 

tacks 

Pipes  and  fittings 

Safes 

Scales  and  balances 

StoTes  and  ranges 

All  other  iron  and  steel 
manufactures 


Grand  total  iron  and 
manufactures  of . . . . 


27,419 
It.  084 

5,818 
54,052 
43.164 

1,126 

10,754 
646 

J24,507 
27,834 
60,397 
19,648 
24,218 
6,802 
76,083 


26,758 

5,721 
60,398 
18,458 


715,991 


8.053 

7,878 

31 


28,899 
19.626 
119.848 


8,845 
86,118 

45.183 
20,714 
8,693 
219,962 
79,698 


587,629 


580 
43,000 

11,526 
39,534 
24,892 
16,376 
5,854 

466,709 


7,544 
4,204 

319 
8,800 
6,880 

319 


45 

83,297 
8,878 
7,897 
1,932 
3.872 
898 
18,061 
25 

8,387 

2,389 
19,007 
2,421 


I 


25,396 
4,181 
6.450 
60.695 
68,852 
1,397 

7.608 
249,089 

287,126 

19,681 

49,580 

34,403 

14,989 

6.934 

125.488 

1,363 

24,010 

4,106 
67,794 
71,118 


119,684   1,069.090 


608 

494 

6 

203 

5,498 

1,125 

6,558 


355 
2,210 

1,985 

4,230 

56 

31,138 

14,207 


91 
8,757 

1,592 
5,302 
4,292 
1,449 
887 

146.919 


2.840 
19,532 


8,791 
21,399 


122.109 
58 


20,143 
43,148 

47.617 
48.631 
17,646 
285.624 
186,993 


774,026 


7,887 

938 

869 

10.389 

5.472 
161 

481 
21,034  I 

87,864  I 
3,163  ! 
7,336  I 
8.447 
2,481  ' 

969 

19,789 

120 

2,891 

1.716 
19,866 
21.729 


20.282 
9,103 
16,676 
81,903 
28,180 
341 


227,115 

246,744 
14,372 
168.527 
40,893 
26,160 
3,285 
105,684 
6,800 

66,669 

4.603 
46,914 
9,962 


467 
1,295 


1,116.903 


2,510 
184,834 


1,629 

1.433 

6,569 
11 


643 

2,828 

1,996 

9.800 

298 

36,861 

25,099 


641 
11,757 
39,258 
50,563 


87,919 


4.658 
44,806 

21,184 
94,666 
13,406 
16,811 
10.022 

376.978 


1,902.491    357,591 


2.412,986 


632 
8.786 

3,160 
12,762 
2.338 
1.869 
1.440 

63,746 


22,143 
43,290 

107,686 
34,696 
10,455 
266,403 
119,469 


893.196 


1,353 
33,739 

21,175 
106.656 
10,633 
12,721 
10,412 


339,543   2.646,123 


$492 
39,041 

170 
2,816 
8,122 
1,982 


5,094 
1.723 
999 
14,492 
3.498 
46 


26,838 

41,121 

2.314 

28,801 

3.464 

5.046 

478 

16,569 

300 

13,449 

2,253 
15.028 
3,146 


184. 144 


605 
19,278 


64 
2,209 
4,560 
3,081 


577 
5,674 

10.251 

6,698 

295 

31,  %3 

16,978 


102.023 


223 
7.052 

3,172 
i:i,593 
1,785 
2.036 
1,286 

66,538 


381,846 
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Comparaiire  summniif  nf  )nerrhandise,  (joidj  and  oilier  importtd  into  the  Phdijfpinr  IsIandA 
duritu'  the  thnr  jiscal  years  ended  June  SO^  J y 05— Vonimw^. 


No. 


Articles. 


186  ' 
187 

188  I 
189 


190 
191 
192 


193 
1^ 

195 
1% 


197 

198  I 

199 
200  , 
201 
202 


Jewelry 

Lamps 

Chandeliers 

All  othei  manufactures  of 

gold  or  silver , 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of: 

Pl^.  bars,  and  old 

l*ipe 

All  other  manufactures 

of 

Leather,  and  manufactures 
of: 
Unmanufactured- 
Sole  leather 


1903. 

1904. 

1 

l'XK-> 

Value.     ' 

Duty. 

S8,648 

8,193 

51 

Value. 

Duty. 

1 
$46,027 
3.210 
17    . 

Value.  • 

S160,  la-. 
23,  .^**2 

Duty. 

$217,307 

28,668 
305 

1 
r2.'>8.9'28 
14,759  1 
80  1 

$30.  am 

5,  .Ml 

40,946 

12, 152 

20,4:«  , 

7.575 

15. 112 

0.020 

7.441 

2,080  1 

1.234  , 
292  ^ 

14.422 
3,542 

2,ls2 
r>33 

4,661 

2, 695 

09h 
4i'.') 

Upper  leather . 


8,631 


1,930  ' 


12,729 


4, 029 


11,544 


,833 


All  Other  Upper 

All  other  unmanu- 

factured , 

Manufactures  of— 

Boots  and  shoes 

Uamess    and  sad- 
dles  

Trunks,  vali.scs,  etc. 
Another 


Lime  . 
Malt.. 


1.034  1 
494  1 
1,387 

214  1 
29    . 
200 

1,823 

""i,"i35 

4(.6 
09' 

2.004 

150 

5,  120 

cm 

2*»A 

67,895 

7,737 

88, 120 

11,2H2 

74, 161 

9.101 

541,363  ' 

103,  (Ml 

344.:i82 

68, 925 

356,605 

05,  195 

18, 851 
7.816  , 
57,937  1 

347 
37,259 

4.477 
2,420  , 

12,4% 
15 

16,030 

10,149 
5,  inc. 

;i6,  r.2.-) 

317 
51.09() 

3.0.V» 
2.o:'3 

2;^.'Xr2 

10, 5«Ki 

1.910 

41,445 

212 

31.0'.Hi 

2,(^5 

«V4s 

9, 020 

6 

11.171 

Malt  liquors: 
Beer— 

203  In  wood 

201  In  bottle?*" 

2u5  All  other  malt  liquors  . . 


1 

282 ; 

452,292 
3\557  ' 

17 

108,5()2  1 
6,4:>5  1 

2,601 
269. 097 
3M13 

1,413 
70.i;iK 
0. 573 

251,241 
27. 491 


04,519 
4, 4l>2 


Total  malt  liquors.        488, 131        115, 034 


310,411 


371 
372 

206 

207 
208 
•209 

210 

211 

373 

374 

212 
213 
214 

215 

216 


217 
218  I 
219 
220 


221  t 
222 


223 
221 


Marble     and    stone,    and 
manufnctun's  of: 
Marble,  rough.  In  slabs 

or  blocks 

Marble,  wrought,  chis-  1 

eled,  etc ' 

Stone,    paving,     un- 

wrought 

Building  stone 

Another 

Matches 

Metal  and  metal   compo- 
sitions: 
Tin- 
In  sheets,  bars,  and 

ingots 

Manufactured  art  I-  | 

cles,  tin 

Metal  and  metal  corn-  1 

positions ' 

Manufactures  of 

Musical  instruments: 

Organs I 

I*ianos ' 

All  other ' 

Oilcloths:  j 

For  floors 

Another 

Oils:  I 
Animal  oils- 
Fish  oil 

Lard  on I 

Whale  on 

All  other , 

Mineral  oils — 

Petroleum,  crude  .J 
All     other     crude  , 

mineral 

Reflnc<l  or   manu- 
facturtMl- 
N  a  j»t  ha 

KHsoline  . 
KcroM'ue. 
tmlcuin  . 


I 


3,967 

2,244 

961 

36 

10,316 

104.735 


44,687  ' 

6,477 
5,031 

159 
17,119 
35.297 

317 
31,4.'v5  I 


2,128  I 
2,792  I 


1,109  , 

207 

61 

10 

3,  l.V, 

180,687 


707 

9,322  , 

1,771 
1,697 

30 
3,  '225 
7,494 

42 
3,503  , 


2,504 

2,928 

619 


040 
?29 
54 


278, 782 

3,764 
1,475 

1 


«vs,921 


IMS 
116 


800 

160    ; 


2,341  I 

928 
2,762 


136  ' 

) 
322 

73 


and 


p«- 


27 1 . 


9,177 
105,866  1 


13,849  j 

3'\520  I 

2.956 
7,534  I 

1,107  , 
20,()^>1  I 
30.502 

798  I 
24,613  1 


277  ■ 
4.218  I 

l:i.5 
2.0<-^ 

392 

348 


11.120 

4s'v  nn 


S65 
177,215 


1,223 

6,188 

3(X'> 
2, 175 

2.-^3 
4,  1:V> 
7. 7'20 

120 
2,912  < 

57 
599 

19 
3(is 

11  I 

28  , 


2. 15,5 
IS4-,..S03 


9.294 
40,486 


13, 400 
37,886 


0.  (►75 
1.5-2() 


19,  •iW 
19,  XVI 


402 
36, 127 


793 
2 


3,758 

38 

2.802 

13,117 
79J. S97 


928 
67,419 


1.225 

6.306 

1,087 
•276 

170 
4,010 
4.911 


121 
19'^ 


475 


2.  '.W 


ril.. 


<•  \  small  quantity  of  Wvx  in  hulk  imimrtv  1 
l>eer. 


frMin  (M'rmuuy  in  in>n  i-a^ks  Included  with  bottU-'l 
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Comparatue  nummary  of  merchandise y  gold^  and  silver  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  three  fiscal  years  ended  June  30y  1906 — Continued. 


1903. 


1904. 


1906. 


No. 


22:» 

226 


229 


230 
231 


232 


234 

2;t> 


236 

237 

23H 

239 
:n5 

376 

:J77 

378 

379 

3i?0 


240 
241 
242 


243 
244 
24^> 

246 
247 

24^ 

249 

•&0 
251 

2.'>3 

2M 


25» 
^i9 
260 

261 
2fi2 
2fi3 
2W 

'JS5 


Articles. 


Value. 


Total  . 


Oils — Continued. 

Mineral  oiU — Cont'd. 
Retine<l  or   manu- 
factured—Cont'd. 
Lubricating, 
paraffin  oil .. 
Reiiiduum  and 
mineral  tar...' 
V^etable  oils— 

CotUHi-secd  oi  1 

Linseed  oil 

Olive  oil ; 

Volutileorcjtscntiul 
'oilj!v—  I 

Peppermint  oil .' 
All  other  e^eu- 

tial  oils 

All  other  vegetable 

oils 

Paints,pljrments,andcolor8: 
Carbon  gaa  and  lamp- 
black  

Zinc  and  oxide  of 

Another 


Paper,  and  manufacturers 
of: 

In  sheets 

All  other 

Manufacturers  of— 
Paste   and    carton 

plerre 

Wrought 

Paper  for  printing 

purpo.*^is 

Wrapping  paper 

Blank   booka    and 

headed  papier 

Writing  pap«r  and 

envelopes 

W'all  paper 

Straw    paper    and 

strawboard 

Sand  or  glass  paper. 


Parafllnand  wax 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics .. 

Plated  ware 

Provisdons: 

Beef  product^— 

Beef,  canned 

Beef,  fresh 

Beef,  salted  orpick- 

led 

Beef,  cured 

Beef,  jerked 

Beef  tallow 

Hogproducts— 

Bacon 

Hamsand  shoulders 

Pork,  canned 

I*ork,  fresh 

Pork,  salted  or  pick- 
led   

Lard 

Lard  products  and 

substitutes  for 

Mutton 

Oleomargarine 

Imitation  butter 

Poultry  and  game 

All  other 

Dairy  products- 
Butter 

Oheese 

Milk 

Condensed  milk 

Hice 


S24,677 

4,418 

28 
40,989 
46,977 


13,887 
36,256 


1,686 

16,946 

127,319 


12,997 
247,241 


14,060 
1,591 

92,269 
6,136 

29,015 

76,607 
880 

19,736 
2,703 


503,235 


137,430 
83,308 
67,582 


20,686 
82,155 

838 

811 

313 

3,101 

7,768 

166,130 

10,062 

5,?28 

1,204 
185,894 

2,501 
4,614 
6.638 
55,220 
13.390 
127, 110 

I 
48,401 
43,959  , 


Duty. 


Value. 

Duty. 

$48,061 

«6,CM0 

15,396 

483 

24 
32,668 
41,835 

3 
3,570 
9,431 

9,400 

14,082 

36,699 

4,863 

$3,333 
160 

2 

3.883 
10, 767 

900 
18,890 
4,837  i 


1,556  1,238  1,864 

6,242  14,5-%  I  r..513  | 

35,779  I        142,009  47.«93  i 


Value. 


$37,190 
10,546  , 


37,142  i 
34,054  I 


3 

4,287 

37,169 


3,475 
68, 795 


3,507 
282 

12, 493 
4,032 

3,3.55 

10,508 
59 

4,762 
261 


101,519 


16,561 
40, 110 
19,740 


3,960 


55 

2 

29 

124 

910 
21.089 
l,-236 


•la'i 
20,305 


314 


1,116 

8,801 

1,181 

20,872 

4,419 
4,595 


247. 366 
10,061.323  ' 


35,510 
l,53'>,5y3 


3,844 
261,243 


893 
2,819 

73.820 
26,305 

26,584 

74,723 
322 

24,223 
6,030 


3,677  " 

489  ! 


11,618 
8,811 


490,806  i   108.654 


100,637 
75,474 
77,519 


59,341  I 
67,677  ' 
36,382 


11.505 
491,289 


461 
421 


6,603 

20,649 

148.914 

1,625 

24,928 


Duty. 


W,315 
461 


145  I 
197,988 


82,736 

46,  (jH8 

3,778 

2:^.  667 

,466,738 


4,604 
7.493 


10 
5,023 
4,626 


1,799  1,509 

14,549  I  4,980 

145,833  i        36.963 


835 
73,016 

633 
250,120 

77 
77,820 

122 
1,282 

452 

488 

22 
110 

8,496 
7,043 

89.571 
55,906 

11,393 
17,019 

2,9(« 

30,546 

4,463 

10,578 
53 

71,770 
146 

11,048 
22 

3,201 
472 


516,061    125,647 


9,874 
29,960 
12,029 


2,643 


30 
16 


307 

2,397 

19,998 

242 


13 
21,967 


1.660 


10,804 
31,239  I. 

819  I  134 

23,714  I  4,066 

4,478  669 

95,042  12,450 


8,907 
4,700 


3:^.494 
1,311.496 
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Comparative  summary  of  merchandise^  gold,  and  silver  imported  into  the  Philippine  Idands 
during  the  three  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  7505— Continued. 


No. 


266 

267 
26b 
269 

270 

271 

272 
273 
274 
275 
276 


277 

278 
279 
280 
281 
282 


288 

289 
290 
291 


292 
293 

294 

296 
296 
297 
298 
299 

800 
801 


802 
808 

304 
306 
806 
307 
309 
810 

311 
812 
818 
814 
816 
816 
817 

818 
819 


Articles. 


Rubber: 

Belting,  hose,  and  bag- 
ging   , 

Boots  and  shoes 

All  other 

India  rubber,  scrap  and 
old 

Samples  with  commercial 
value 

Salt 

Seeds: 

Cottonseed , 

Clover  seed . , , 

Flax  and  timothy  seed . , 
All  other , 

Shells  and  mother-of-pearl 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw 

Manufactures  of— 

Yam  and  thread ... 

Velvets  and  plushes, 

Tulles  and  laces ... 

Knit  fabrics 

Another 


Total . 


Spicee: 

283  Pepper 

284  Allother 

Soap: 

285  I         Common 

286  1         Allother 

287  Spermaceti  and  spermaceti 

wax 


Spirits,  distilled: 

Brandy 

Whisky- 
Bourbon  (Scotch) . 
Rye 

AU  other  distilled 


Total  spirits . 


Starch 

Stereotype  and  electrotype 

plates , 

Straw  and  palm  leaf 

Sugar  and  molases: 

Molasses , 

Sirup 

Sugar,  raw 

Sugar,  refined , 

Candy  and  confection- 
ery  

Tea 

Trees,  plants,  and  moss  . . . , 
Tobacco, and  manufactures 
of: 
Unman  uf actured— 

Leaf 

Allother... 

Manufactures  ox- 
Cigars , 

Cigarettes 

Plug  (chewing) 

Powder  and  snuff .. 

Allother 

Varnish 

Vegetables: 

Beans  and  pease 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Vegetables,  canned 

Dried  pulse 

Allother 

Vinegar 

Vessels: 

Steam 

{sailing 


1908. 


Value. 


$13,097 
13,556 
63,244 


3,636 
20,985 

940 
5 

350 
10,346 
22,191 


75,144 

111,683 

40,958 

76,838 

1,872 

359,376 


665,871 


12,338 
7.940 

8.499 
29,472 

6,670 


83,285 

41,826 
101,717 
180,854 


807,681 


4,072 

260 
2,897 

444 

8,662 

329 

144,966 

42,473 

46,777 

766 


3,206 
107 

1,194 

5,430 

39 

8 

1,683 

11,715 

86,616 
91,218 
128,579 
108,700 
9,868 
99.680 
8,093 

24,705 
17,415 


Duty. 


$2,024 
2,806 

8,876 


2,172 
11,164 

19 

1 

22 

950 

6,428 


1904. 


Value. 


981,262 
7,150 
70,096 

34 

378 
5,176 

10 


20 
7,574 
15,366 


Duty. 


$2,545 
1,619 
8,689 

5 

386 
1,681 


1 

618 

4,783 


22,419 

28,708 

18,467 

33,315 

814 

150,868 


264,591 


2,784 
2,765 

1,316 
7,710 

1,164 


23,023 

26,551 
58,293 
168.468 


276,336 


1,211 


6,597 

70 

426 

184 

74,101 

15,226 

41,417 

2 


2,434 

178 

342 
8,668 

160 

22 

2,269 

1,892 

16,036 


10 
21,179 

1,857 
34,803 
1,648 

1,506 
'2. 121 


590 

288,228 
26,510 
29,309 
2,022 

250,381 


546,040 


12,807 
6,828 

10,837 
28.947 

768 


22,396 

16,172 
82,6«2 
106,468 


227,678 


4,366 

7 
437 


4,998 


194,661 

27,400 

36,601 

928 


2,646 
106 

616 

6,066 

34 

98 

4,260 

17,802 

70,909 
106,109 
173,827 
71,774 
8,465 
73,264 
1,614 

18,824 
19.503 


142 

59,198 

11,473 

13,206 

851 

112,106 


196,970 


2,983 
2,390 

1,313 
6,134 

126 


13,352 

11,188 
42, 176 
146,144 


211,860 


1,808 


1 
2,541 


804 


90,604 


10,643 
30,642 


3,079 
120 

71 

6,274 

74 

303 

10,018 

2,906 

9,526 


16,406 

1,074 

23,465 

971 

231 
2,096 


1906. 


Value. 


$31,837 
8,827 
56,194 

16 

149 
5,109 


4.798 
16.464 


84 

161,341 

69,670 

23,373 

1,978 

234,276 


480,721 


8.974 
5,712 

14,716 
29,703 

4,636 


26,468 

4,144 
79,496 
159,698 


269,706 


4,625 


600 


780 
3,003 


150,741 

21,961 

37,967 

1,196 


5,627 
90 

275 

8.616 

10 

642 

4,739 

13,813 

67,180 
92,872 
201,483 
69,182 

2,105 
98.960 

2,192 

72,063 
16.502 


Duty. 


$2,524 
1,820 
6,099 


17 
1,476 


234 
4,997 


39 

40,386 

26,866 

10.504 

775 

104,617 


183,066 


2,144 
1,745 

1,420 
7,  WO 

653 


14,622 

2,678 
47,861 
161,446 


226,696 


2,000 


1,834 


102 
216 


63,994 


8.228 
27.996 


4.674 
102 

839 

3.166 

19 

1,083 

11,658 

1,853 

9,616 


13.126 
287 

27,177 
809 


3,439 
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Comparaiive  Bummary  of  m^chandise^  gold,  and  silver  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  three  Jiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1906 — Continued. 


No. 

ArUclee. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

sao 

Whalebone 

134 
29,532 

11,625 

1281 
11,492 

$8 
9,026 

321 

Walking  stlcka,  umbrellas, 
etc .' 

16.298 

$3  536 

Wines: 

In  bottles 

sr^ 

65.224 
154,419 
49.269 

36,374 
102,802 
36,096 

29,364 
202,458 
34,841 

19.944 
110,524 
16,488 

29.882 
126,493 
36,713 

20,234 
80,335 
17,901 

823 
324 

In  other  coverings 

Sparkling  liquors 

Total  wines 

258,912 

174,271 

266.663 

146,956 

193,088 

118,470 

Wood,and  manufacturesof : 
Unmanuiactured— 
Timber— 

Pine  wood,  un- 

planed 

Sawed 

3K 

4,146 
2,406 
2,480 
7,113 

172,645 

346 
196 

8.983 
2,696 
1,212 

40 
22 
18 
69 

6,232 

6 
19 

382 
159 
69 

326 

Wl 

Hewn 

709 
80,640 

250,803 
18,008 

8 
1,360 

9,069 
227 

328 
329 
390 

Logs  and  other. 
Lumber- 
Boards,    deals, 

and  planks... 
Joists  andscant* 

lings 

96,117 
334,832 

2,537 
12,249 

331 

Shingles 

Shooks— 

Box 

905 

4.560 
948 
465 

46 

832 

31,435 

4,171 

4,186 

342 

2,249 

1,448 
130 
144 
20 
249 

26,416 
2,715 

26,553 

8,412 

6.858 
2,898 
24,064 

121 

333 
834 

Another 

Staves 

30 
20 

335 

Heading 

336 
337 

Another 

Manufactures  of— 

Ordinary  cases  in 

which   imported 

goods  are  packed. 

Doon.  sashes,  and 

bUnds 

9.066 

2,856 

531 

72.668 

506 

14,871 
15,179 
79,096 

1,308 

14,661 

136 

24,942 

16,441 

13,089 

6,486 

28,942 

6,536 

1,429 
32,349 

338 

7,700 

86,090 

699 

8,029 
4,466 
96,967 

464 

67.316 

67 

8,493 

7,508 
78,539 

296 

339 
310 
341 

Furniture,  not  else- 
where specified  .. 

Hogsheadsand  bar- 
rels, empty 

Trimmings    and 
moldings 

17,263 

121 

2,188 

342 

M4 

Woodenware 

Another 

2,286 
20,764 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of: 
Raw 

^46 

7,425 

3,986 

10,686 
86,705 
8,192 

116,067 

Ul,181 

484 

1,895 

4,307 

12,618 

1,206 

40,683 

35.663 

4,641 

4,023 

15,377 
41,920 

4,277 

123,105 
88.086 

230 

1,410 

6,384 

16,113 

1,041 

43.006 

30,942 

7,976 

2,611 

20,236 
23,821 
8,957 

50,961 

73,997 

613 

346 

Manufactures  of— 
Carpets 

878 

347 

Flannels  and  blan- 
kets  

7,061 

94» 
349 
850 

Wearing  apparel... 

Woolen  yam 

Cloth,  spun  or 
twnied.r 

8.348 
1,886 

17,866 

SU 

AU  other  manufac- 
tures of 

25,774 

Total  wool 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of . 
Gold  and  sUver: 
Gold- 

In  ore        

289,182 

96,261 

281,429 

98,126 

183,469 

62.315 

8S2 
368 

20,466 
.  222 

6,062 
6 

22,450 

6,375 

21,222 

5,616 

354 

In  bullion 

2.699 
82,550 

694 
196 

956 

Gold  coin    

57,985 
1,938.486 

1,772 
1,080,947 

366 

Silver- 

In  coin 

Philippine  ciurency 

Spanish-FlUpino  paper. 

money 

1,411 

CoDDer  (>oin 

12,566 
26,000 

113.168 

United  States  currency. 
AU  other  articles  not  else- 
where specified  

369 

228.654 

110,996 

104,989 

29,894 

33,914 

Grand  total,  importa- 
tions  

35,099,842 
3,766,843 

7,678,948 

•U  327, 481 
2,714,183 

6,736,50 


0,999.988 
1,683,623 

6,664,480 

Of  above,  free  of  duty 
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Export  and  import  values  for  period  of  American  occupation  {currency  included). 

Total  value  of  Importe,  August.  1898,  to  June  30,  1906 1211,031,930 

Total  value  of  exports,  August,  1898,  to  June  30,  lOa'S 206. 220, 404 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports 5, 811, 626 

Export  and  import  values  for  period  of  American  occupation  (currency  excluded). 


Imports »13. 116,567 

Exports I  14.640,162 


1900. 

$20,601,436 
19.821,347 


$30,276,200 
23.222,348 


1902. 

332,029,367 
24,544,858 


1903. 


1904. 


1906. 


:.  978, 445  $33,221,251  '  $30,879,018 
33,160,1-20     30,226.127  I    32,356,866 


Total  imports,  period  of  occupation  to  June  30, 1905,  exclusive  of  currency $193, 102, 804 

Total  exports,  period  of  occupation  to  June  30, 1905,  exclusive  of  currency  177, 960, 827 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports 16,141,477 

NoTK.— The  foregoing  tables  showing,  by  ports,  the  value  of  commodities  imported  to  and  exported 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  fiscal  years,  during  the  period  of  American  occupation,  are  sum- 
maries of  montnly  reports  on  Forms  3  and  4.  division  of  customs  and  insular  affairs,  fractions  of  dollars 
and  government  free-entry  merchandise  not  included. 

Comparative  summary  of  exports  (currency  included)  from  the  Philippine  Islands  during 
the  four  fiscal  years  ended  June  SOy  1905. 

[Values  represented  in  United  States  currency.] 


Ck)untry. 


Ijnited  States 

.England 

Spain 

Hongkong  

Japan 

France 

East  Indies  (British). 
British  Australasia. . . 

Chinese  Empire 

Britbh  Africa 

French  China 

Au.stria-Hungary 

Germany 

British  China 

Belgium 

East  Indies  (Dutch).. 

Netherlands 

Italy 


lebec. 


Quebec.  Ontario,  etc 

Gibraltar 

Russia 

Scotland 

Hawaiian  Islands 

British  Columbia 

All  other  Asia 

Guam 

German  Oceania 

East  Indies  ( French) 

Korea 

Aukland  Islands 

Uruguav 

Switzerland 

Russian  China 

Turkey  in  Africa,  Egypt. 

Guatemala 

Canary  Islands 

Argentine  Republic 

Aden 

Bermuda 

Malta,  etc 

Greece 

Nova  Scotia 


Paraguay 

East  I  ndies  ( Portuguese)  . . 

Spanish  Africa 

Spanish  Oceania 

Portugal 

Frencn  Africa 

Mexico 

Denmark 

German  Africa 

Sweden  and  Norway 

All  other  Africa,  Morocco  . 


Total 27,157,087 


1902. 

$7,871,743 

8,280,478 

869,875 

5,799,128 

1.346,617 

956,828 

672,614 

436,580 

295,322 

122,073 

120.180 

88,787 

76,626 

65, 191 

46,829 

27,442 

20,212 

17,830 

7,679 

6,812 

12,128 

8,721 

3,687 

3,648 

3,265 

2,481 

1,934 

1,578 

1,400 

1,310 

1,246 

1,008 

906 

889 

411 

321 

160 

140 

119 

48 

7 


1903. 


1904. 


$13,863,069 

8,799,329 

767^600 

7,303,234 

1,759,366 

3,684,116 

994,400 

336,251 

649,502 

12.092 

93,353 

162,197 

806,664 

894,258 

137,103 

26,198 

44,061 

13,177 

6.167 

9,499 

28,147 

2,787 

6,910 

2,030 

128,332 


109,317 
710 
180 

2,700 
457 
578 

1,962 


4,128 
699 
718 


2,970 


$11,102,860 

10.263,616 

1,166,866 

7,166,148 

1,204,514 

2,127,866 

1,518,238 

441,114 

1,218,399 

52,468 

110 

268,453 

107, 144 

291 

55,264 

80,468 

209,763 

82,249 

•    8.476 

8,874 


3,096 
1,130 
2,618 
7,187 


9,419 
368 
646 

6,726 
218 

2.448 

2,041 


2,382 

1,882 

622 

150 

1,960 


4,684 
480 
163 
900 
80 
24,776 
1,085 


7,804 
111 


1,786 


10,481 
78 
180 
200 
134 
93 


89,674,818  |   87.088,186 


1906. 


$15,«78,876 

8,668.823 

1,486,627 

6,116,787 

548,607 

1,491,763 

723,490 

442,922 

1,621.087 

880 

275 

37,282 

180,118 

20 

43,720 

24,132 

78,032 

69,316 

7,102 

6.881 

8.230 

'  8.465 

8.106 

8,467 

3,183 

887 


u,ao6 

2,080 

i.819 

7,040 

843 


20,092 


760 

6.670 

740 


1,696 
26*141 
"*2,'9i6 


7,900 


4.976 


444 


87,116.810 
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Articlefl  Imported  from— 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

Flour: 

All  countries 

$399,406 
38,707 

5,925,146 
$4,488 

638,416 
477,665 

304,807 
177,075 

461,619 
54,440 

160,964 

1 

$501,199        1685,970 
356,193           642. 872 

$727,950 
686,291 

6,284,370 

3»Q  9t)A 

$842,908 
833.056 

4,962,354 
319,666 

310,411 
221,632 

227,578 
84,977 

490,806 
102,864 

485,435 
246  519 

$727,591 

United  States 

613,987 

6,336,962 
764,088 

278,782 
215.895 

269,706 
102,499 

615,061 
141  232 

Cotton  goods: 

AUcoontries 

United  States 

9,441,047 
»4,665 

1,042,594 

6,965,978 
167  887 

Malt  liquora: 

All  conntrles 

fvJ7  M7             AHA  l.qi 

United  States 

866,306          466,257          397,382 

411,859  ,        510,258  '        307,681 
218.767          238.131  1        120  fiM 

Distilled  spirits: 

All  countries 

United  States 

Manufactures  of  paper: 
All  countries 

474,994           668,705 

603  235 

United  States 

77,192          280,192 
451,349           497.639 

134,701 

niominating  oil: 

All  countries 

792,897 

United  States 

22,748 

1,861,948 
M7.flfi7 

213.312  ,        325,576 

2,088,110       1,902,491 
431,888          465,720 

AJSi  K\o 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
toresof: 
All  countries 

716,190 
88,527 

2,412,936        2,646,123 

JWl    Ifin  ,        1    147  5W7 

United  States 

Total  imports: 

All  countries 

1 
23,043,856  |  32,818,411  ,  41,104,944  '  35,099,835     34,327,481  1    80,999,988 

United  States 

1,656,420      3.nA4  74ft      4  noA  043  <    4  irw  ou      amslosm  \      h  kv^  mo 

. 

Chief  articles  of  exportSf  by  lvalues. 


Articles  exported  to— 

1900. 

190L 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

11)06. 

Hemp: 

All  conn  tries 

$11,393,883 
3,446,141 

2,999,161 
21,000 

1.690,897 

$14,453,110 
2,402,867 

2,293,068 
93,478 

2,648,305 
4,450 

2,217,728 
5,027 

$15,841,316   «21.701.675 

$21,794,960 

822. 146. 241 

United  States 

7,261,459 

2,761,432 
293,  a54 

1,001,656 
7 

3,501,467 
8.616 

12,314,312 

3,965,828 
1,335,826 

4,472,679 
9,173 

1,881,768 
46,162 

10,631,591  j    12,954,515 

2,668,507        4,977,026 
354,144  1      2.«1M.4«7 

Sugar:  • 

All  cOUPtrips, . .  - , , ,  - 

United  States 

Gopfa: 

All  countries 

2,527,019 
9,231 

2.013,287 
1,857 

2,096  352 

United  States 

14,425 
1,996,038 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 
of: 
All  countries 

2,175,762 
1,892 

United  States 

6, 820 

Total  exports: 

All  countries 

21,766,440 
4,102,787 

26,431,262     27,157.087 
2,572,021       7.K7l.74:^ 

39,674,318 
13,868,059 

37.083,185 
11,102,860 

37.116,810 

United  States 

15, 678, 875 

Rice  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  fiscal  year  1905  ^  by  ports. 


Port. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Vftnila                    

344,027,583 

143,835,971 

66,092,797 

4,946,934 

4.170,239 

139,660 

72,262 

$4,504,494 

1,947,769 

863,252 

77,172 

59,786 

2,908 

1,357 

Cebd 

336,6(»5 

DoUo 

153, 830 

J0I6 

18,614 

Zamboanga..«, 

Bongao 

10,460 
406 

Bslabac 

235 

Total 

563.286,346 

7,456,738 

1,311,496 

OPIUM    IMPORTS. 


Ab  the  opium  qnestion  has  elicited  much  attention  lately,  it  seems  in  place  and 
timely  to  ^ve  some  detailed  statistics  concerning  the  traffic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  imported  each  year  during  the  period  of 
Americaii  occupation,  together  with  the  value  thereof  and  the  duty  collectea  thereon. 
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SUUenxent  of  opium  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  fiscal  years  1S99, 1900, 
1901,  1902,  190S,  1904,  and  1906, 

[Value  and  duty  represented  in  United  States  currency.] 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Dutr. 

1899 

17,477 
162,517 
221,683 
286,443 
259,473 
249,770 
268,128 

1255,810 
476,244 
619.838 
819,625 
721,661 
770,596 
860.381 

$61,586 

1900     

182.392 

1901 

187,020 

1902      

263,406 

1903 

357,575 

1904 

338,422 

1905 

366.898 

Total 

1,454,490 

4,518,045 

1,710,294 

As  will  be  seen,  the  highest  point  was  reached  during  the  year  just  cloeed.  In  the 
year  1905  the  value  and  auty  of  opium  imported  aggregated  $1,217,274  United  Staten 
currency.  During  the  period  of  American  occupation  the  ae^regate  value  and  duty 
of  opium  imported  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $6,223,339  United  States  currency, 
or  about  $1  per  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  value  and 
duty  for  the  period  of  seven  years  being  as  great  a  tax  upon  the  people  as  the  entire 
amount  of  duty  collected  from  all  other  commodities  during  one  avera^  year.  As 
there  are  onl}r  a  few  more  than  50,000  Chinese  inhabitants  in  the  Philippme  Islands, 
even  the  possibility  of  the  sale  having  been  confined  to  Chinese  consumers  is  pre- 
cluded, as  if  that  were  the  case  the  tax  would  have  amounted  to  more  than  $24 
United  States  currency  annually  per  Chinese  inhabitant. 

On  November  15,  1901,  the  new  tariff,  which  increased  the  rate  of  duty  on  opium 
50  per  cent,  went  into  effect,  but,  as  the  statististics  show,  had  no  effect  in  the  way  of 
reducing  the  importation,  which  continued  to  increase  notwithstanding  the  increased 
duty;  but  through  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  the  customs  revenues  were  increased 
up  to  June  30,  1905,  $364,460.67. 

Again,  May  3,  1905,  the  new  tariff  increased  the  rate  of  duty  on  opium  from  $3  and 
$3.50  to  $4  and  $5  per  kilogram,  respectively,  for  crude  and  prepared.  It  is  improl>- 
able  that  this  second  increase  in  rate  of  duty  will  have  anv  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  quantity  imported,  though  it  is  too  early  for  the  effect  to  be  shown  in  the  statistics. 

The  value  of  opium  imported  during  the  period  of  American  occupation  and  for 
the  year  1905  has  been  greater  than  the  value  of  wheat  fiour,  malt  liquors^  paper  and 
manufactures  of,  distilled  spirits,  or  illuminating  oils,  and  is  next  in  value  to  the 
value  of  rice  and  cotton  manufactures,  thus  being  third  in  the  list  of  imports. 

It  is  apparent  that  with  free  trade  established  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  United  States,  the  import  trade  in  many  important  lines  would  immediately  be 
diverted  to  the  United  States,  with  beneficial  effect  upon  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  of  the  United  States,  thus  promoting  commercial  interest  of  both 
sections. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tobacco  exported  from  the  port  of  Manila  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1905,  by  grades,  and  gives  the  average  price  per 
pound  of  each  of  the  grades: 

Thbaeeo  exported  first  9ix  months  1906. 


Tobacco  grown  in  the  provinces  of  CagayAn, 
IsHbela,  and  Neuva  \'i«caya,  Luz6n 

Tobacco  grown  in  the  Visayasand  Mindanao 
Island 

Tobacco  grown  in  other  provinces 


TotAl. 


Duty 
per 

Too 

kilos. 


11.60 


1.00 
.76 


Pounds. 


8.211, 549 

122,688 
1,546.260 


4,879,497 


Value. 


1296,651.40 


6.096.86 
69,936.47 


Duty. 


Average 
price  per 
I  pound. 


121,896.96 

667.67 
6,267.96 


371,684.72  ,    27,722.60  , 


90.092 


.049 
.045 


I 


.076 
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Tobiicco  exported  during  Julyy  1905, 


Duty 
kUoe. 

Pounds. 

Values. 

Average 

Duty.       price  per 

pound. 

Tobacco  grown  in  theprovlnceflof  Cagay&n, 

Imbela,  and  Nenva  ViDcaya,  Luz6n 

Tobacco  grown  In  the  Vlsayas  and  Mindanao 

$1.60 

1.00 
.75 

1,229.349 
236,663 

$101,616.25 
11.760.00 

$8,381.95          $0,082 
1.075.74              .049 

Tobacco  grown  in  other  provinces .'. 

2,410,348         114,420.74 

8,217.10  1            .047 

Total 

3,876,860         227.796.99 

17,673.79              .058 

NoTK. — Prior  to  January  1,  1906,  no  statistical  record  was  kept  of  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
different  grades  of  unmanufactured  tobacco. 

CIGABS  AND  CIGARETTES   EXPOBTED   ON   PERMITS. 

In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  manufactured  tobacco  regularly  exported,  as  shown 
by  export  entries  and  reported  as  exporU^,  considerable  uaantitie8  of  cigars  and  cig- 
arettes have  been  taken  on  board  vessels  destined  for  foreign  ports  upon  permits 
apon  which  a  fee  of  1^0.50  per  thousand  for  cigarettes  and  P*!  per  thousand  for  cigars 
has  been  charged. 

During  the  past  five  months  a  statistical  record  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  so  sent  has 
been  kept,  from  which  it  is  shown  that  during  the  said  period  276,684  cigarettes  and 
787,872  cigars  have  been  exported  from  this  port  of  Manila  in  thin  way. 

Asfoming  that  for  the  previous  seven  months  the  quantity  thus  exported  was 
approximately  in  same  proportion,  the  quantity  exported  during  the  fiscal  vear  would 
be  663,970  cigarettes  ana  1,890,893  cigars,  the  aggregate  market  value  of  which  would 
be  approximately  $20,128  United  States  currency. 

The  monthly  average  of  cigars  thus  sent  is  about  150,000  and  of  cigarettes  about 
50,000. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  ^reat  many  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  taken  on  board 
of  outgoing  vessels  in  small  quantities  for  personal  use  of  passengers,  and  also  a  great 
many  are  sent  in  small  quantities  by  mail  which  do  not  appear  on  customs  records. 

Generally  the  cigars  and  cigarettes  taken  on  board  in  this  manner  are  of  better 
grade  and  higher  market  value  than  the  average  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  regularly 
exported,  as  shown  by  export  entries. 

Exports f  by  articles,  during  three  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1906. 
[Value  and  duty  represented  in  United  States  currency.] 


Articles. 

19< 

Duty. 

19( 
Value. 

•2.510 
8,533 

Duty. 

1905. 
Value. 

T 

$1,280 
437 

Value. 

Duty. 

Animals: 

Horaea  and  mnles 

91,280 

92 

S,383 

$11 

826 
4 

$6 

All  other 

2 

AniTDfll  product* 

19 

Bamboo^  and  manufactures  of: 
H^t« . ,            

79.500  1 

1.099  1 

38    . 

673 
6.8M 
50    . 
9    . 
3.865 

17,760 
1,049  ; 
210    . 
2,652 

20 

Mats  and  mattings 

24 

All  other T 

.:::::. :::::i::::::::::. 

BejDCo,  and  manufactures  of: 
Bejuco 

10 

Hats 

1 

1 

Furniture 

All  other 

Books,  maps,  and  engravings — 
BurL  and  manufactures  of: 

2,122 

1 

4,755 

1 

3 
4 

Mats ' 



20 

r»r«o 

11 
1,378 

11,878 

109 
2, 793 

Coffee 

2 
217 

6 

5 

Otemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc.: 
Indigo                      

Tintarron 

1,940 
2,833 

42 
3 

Another 

3,855 

10 

741    . 

47,966 
23  '. 
10* 
1. 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of: 
Old  coDoer                     

200 

All  other 

12,070 
207 

65 

1 

26,119 

,'W)9 

1,232 

130 
3 
61 

Earthenware,  stone,  and  china.. 
Fertilliers 

2 
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Exports  f  by  articles,  during  three  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1905 — Continued. 


Articles. 


1908. 


Value. 


Duty. 


18,201 


6,856  I 
12.618 


160 

86 
45 


4,472,679        151,390 


21 
4 

67 

846 

71 

6 


208 


Fibers,  and  maDufactu^e^  of:        | 

Hemp (121,701,676  $1,065,062 

Maguey ' 

Cotton,  raw 

All otiier unmanufactured...        173,776  |         1,676 

Bags 604 

Cordage 7,771 

Twine 386  1  20 

Jusl  textiles 

Sinamay  textiles I. 

All  other  manufactures. . 
Pish: 

Trepang  

Another 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Bananas  

Cocoanuts 

Copra 

Betel  nutH 

Candle  nuts 

AllothernutM 684 

Allother  fruits, green,  ripe...  409 

Qumii  and  resins: 

Almaclga 7,302 

Copal 41,186 

Glue 12,618 

Pitch 651  , 

Gutta-percha 

Rubber 

Allother 111,87: 

Glass  and  glassware: 

Empty  bot  t  les 

Allother 724 

Grease / 618  , 

Hats,  all  other,  not  elsewhere 

specified 

Hides: 

Hidesofcattle ;         46,028  I 

Hides  of  earabao I 

Allother 29,622  ^ 

•Horns,  bones,  and  hoofs 1 ,  101 

Iron  ore 166 

Scrap  iron •        2,746  | 

Pearls 

Other  jewelr>'  andprecious  stones 

Knitted  gtxxis 

Leather: 

Unmanufacturetl 

Manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 

of 

Metal,  compositions  and  manu- 
factures  

Gila: 

Olive  oil 

Animal  oils 

Cocoanutoil 

Candlenut  oil 

Ilang-ilang  oil 104,139 

Allother 2,300 

Paraffin  and  wax: 

Paraffin  and  stearin 1, 126  > 

Beeswax 

All  other , 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 3, 278  ; 

Meats,  salted,  pickled 

Cheese 28 

All  other  meat  nnd  dairy  prod 

ucts' 2,161 

Rice  husks , 

Straw  manufactures,  hats 137, 369  , 

SetHls:  I 

AjonjoU 7.428 

Sesame I . 

Allother 3,938  , 

Shells: 

Mother-of-pearl 89,685 

Tortoise  shell 6,343 

Allother 25.02iS 

Silk,  manufactures  of 1,684 

Soap: 

Common 54 

Allother 34 


1904. 


19a>. 


Value. 


Duty. 


$21,794,960  SI.  061, 866  ^.146,241  ' 

188,219  I 

357  1 

126  I 

47.049  1 

19.8(M 

3,382 

387  ' 


161, 634 
4,966 
30,767 


7,268 

4.617 
30,664 

1 

963 

2,627,019 


118 

20 

5 

197 


I 


86 
169 


167 

6 

124 


8 
1.949 
5,534 

47,051 

33,4&1 

10,211 

862 


1,206 

61 

1,011 


Value. 


Duty. 


f963.(M6 

•  1,295 

2 


5,866 
3,797 


3'23 
91,936 


24,109  I 


3.842 
70 


47,127 


326 
3,838 

100 
3,766 


56 

4,223 
1,619 

31,494 

9,690 

48 


73  I 
1,8(M 
108,247 
2,424 

18,794 


1,275 
23 


1,114 


84,625 

26,888 

175 

2,560 

80.932 

8,600 

14,866 

164 

41 


37 
42 

407  I 
274 

95  I 

1 


9,335  I 
3,202 


2,096,362 
400  , 


38  ' 


168  I 

1  1 


53 
9,910 

I 

27,661 

14.017 

11,  WO 

1,500  ' 

1,;^8I 

93 

24,523 

1,910 
30 


239 


1 

14 
8 

262  I 


23,013 

2,056 
22,875 


1.329 


8,524 

75 

4,000 


39  . 
1 


135  I 
40 


1,715 
445 


1 
31 
14 
14 

24  ; 


100,349 

87 


36 

480 
5 
43 

125 
4 


6,740 
1,065 

886 


5 

7,  WW 

32.5i7 

5,065  ' 


13,028 

92,608 
12.392 
11,832  I 


23  I 


491 
701 


44 
64 


54 

28 


65,806 
16 


2 
128 

282 

l?i 

82 

14 

6 


82 


104 
1 


5 
16 


12 
*8i9 


13 


501 
6 


82 


176 

3 

116 
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ExporUiy  by  articles,  during  three  fiscal  years  ended  June  30^  1905 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Spicei 

Starch 

Salt 

Spirits  and  wines: 

Rum 

All  other  distilled 

Wines 

Molofces , 

Sugar: 

Raw  or  brown 

Refined  

Candy  and  confectionery . 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured 

Stems  and  trimmings. 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Plug - 

All  other 


1903. 


1904. 


Value. 

SIO 

42 

21 

20,162 

713 


Duty. 


Value. 


Duty. 


3,955,828 
2,380 
1,128 


902,610 


947, 144 
20,699 


11,305 


Total  tobacco ,    1,881,768 


V^e  tables: 

Bean^and  dried  pease 

Potatoes 

All  other  v^etables 

Wood: 

Cabinet  ware,  etc 

All  other  manufactured 

Mahogany 

Sapan 

All  other  unmanufactured  . . 

Zinc  in  blocks 

All  other  articles,  not  elsewhere 

'tpecified 

Reexportation: 

Provisions 

All  other 

Gold  and  silver: 

Gold  in  ore 

Gold  in  bullion 

G<jld  in  coin 

Silver  in  coin 

American  bills 

Copp«T  coins. 


»117 
1 


140,927 
31 
11 


19,617 
520 


861 


lil,104 


41 

40 

1,727 

2,288 
2,419 


29,782 

3,190 

997 

81,685 


69,452 
100 


Philippine  paper  money. 
Spanfch  I       '       ' 


t  bank  notes . 


179,490 
6,977.741 

361,005 
1,962 
4,000 


Grand  total 


39,674,318 


1,839 
95 
11 

261 


58 

4.M2 

1,639 

98H 

24 

2,668,507 

18 

2,957 


1,021,949 


968.869 

12,586 

218 

9,965 


2, 013, 287 


254 

6,748 
11,030 


21 


46,725 

21,400 

350 

108,718 

139,960 
14,599 

8,085 


330 


67,000 

4,118,4% 

2,427,707 

185,355 

8,500 


1,505,891  I  37,033.185 


f7 


94,163 
\Q 


116,966 


18.300 

405 

11 

689 


1905. 


Value. 


Duty. 


$21 


30 
335 

4,977,026 

2*725' 


1,005,404 

120 

968,022 

16,404 


6,088  I 


I 


3,062 

1,522 

4 

326 

3,640 
41 


273 

640 

3,161 

4,511 

27. 142 

32,930 

3,165 

40,898 

1,165 
136,069 


217 

2 

106 


3.250 

76,670 

4,143,319 

539.166 

1,050 


750 


7 
142, 220 
4 


101,175 

14 

16,962 

595 


490 


ia5,360  I     1,996,038         119.226 


60 
302 


1,022 
25 


153 


5 

638 


1,390,919     37,116,810     1,300,660 


ComfHiratire  summary  of  vessels  doing  the  carrying  trade  for  the  Philippine  Mands  during 
the  three  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1905. 


[Values  represented  in  United  States  currency.] 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1908.       J       1904.               1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

19a5. 

Dome«>tic 

$140,266 

600,361 

6,635 

13,979.540 

189,059 

141, 177 

8,232,886 

6,795,989 

3,014,242 

2,000.240 

$304,990  ,        $48, 9M 
1,796.244       3.098.301 

"*$667,'566' 

929j  803 

29,2*^,519 

$99,612 
8, 167, 408 
1 

8101 .  893 

American 

3,501,636 

R^^lgian 

36,675 
16,319,986 

' 

RritiRh  ,\ 

17,920,510 
6,224 

25,798,427 

160.299 

422. 151 

2,009,441 

2,539,639 

406, 67S 

2,429,530 

29,276,078 

Dutch 

French 

144, 155 
6,675,000 
4,879,839 

217,209 
3,526,82M 
5.477.060 

926.032 
2,150,5:^0 
2,52;i,I75 
1,16M.865 
2,023,904 

157,92:^ 

OT|i(i»n , 

1,065,999 

Spanish                

2,181,455 

^ibrweslan 

1,218,248          657,637 
2,452,344            37,841 

811,011 

Allother 

17,815 

Total 

35,099,836 

84,827,481  *  a0.9g9.»88 

39,674,328 

37,033.185  j 

37,116,810 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise carried  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  foreign  ports  in  American  vessels 
during  the  past  three  years,  this  increase  apply  ing  about  equally  to  import  and  export 
trade. 
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Statement  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  trade  bet%oeen  the  Philippine  Islnnds  and  foreign 
ports  during  the  fiscal  year  1905  j  showing  name^  flag^  and  registered  tonnage. 


Name  of  vessel. 


Flag. 


Abbey  Holmes British 

AdolphObrig i  American.. 

African  Prince — |  British 

Afghanistan do 

Agamemnon do 

Ailsa  Craig do 

Alta American  .. 

Alcinous I  British 

Albenga I  German  — 

Alf Norwegian 


Power. 


Steam  . 
Sail.... 
Steam  . 
...do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 
Bail.... 
Steam  . 
.;..do.. 
do.. 


Alicante Spanish do . . 

Amberton British j do.. 


An  Pho ' do 

Antenor do 

Argo do 

Ardandeorg do 

Armenia I  German  ... 

Ardova |  British 

Ashmount do 

Atlantis I  American  . 

Athcrtl '  British 

Augsburg German..., 

Australian .'.i  British 

Austria Austrian  .., 

Auchenblae ,  Briti.Mh 

Batoum do 

Battersea  Bridge do , 

Beaeonshire ' do 

Beatrice i do 

Bezwada do 

Borderer do 

Bourbon French 

Breid ,  Norwegian  , 

Brisgavia '  German 

Breiz  Izel French 

Brinhilde I  German  ... 

Bunuan '  American  . 

Calchas I  British 

Cape  Breton I do 

Carlisle , do 

Cecelia German 

Cebil I  American  . 

Changsha British 

China I  American  . 

Chingtu !  British 

Chionshan do . 


Chiengmai 
Claverly  ... 
Claverburn 
Commerce 
Constante. 

Coptic 

Coronation 

C.  L6pez  y  L6pez  . 

Couldson 

Craigeam 

Croydon  . 

Dagheston 

Daphne . . . 

Devonshire 

Dagmar 

Doric 

Dott 

Dragoman 
Eastern  . . . 
Edward  Seawall 
Edendale 
Ellamy 

Elge 

Else 

Emma  Luyken 

Empire 

Rssen 

Eskdale 

Expansion 

Feronia 

Floreston 

Forest  Dale  . . . 
Forest  Hall  . . . 
Gaaden 


do. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do., 
.do.. 


German ■ do.. 

British |....do.. 

do I do. 

American  . .   Sail . 


(ierman  , 
British 
Norwegian . 
BritiHh 

do. 
American 
British 

do. 

Norwegian  .1 do . . 

German i do.. 

do !....do.. 

British do.. 

German I do.. 

British ....do.. 

American  ..   Sail 

British I  Steam  . 

do ' do.. 

do I do.. 

do I do.. 

German  ....I do.. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Gaelic I  British do.. 


1,996 
1,302 
3,182 
2.190 
4,461 
2,166 
1,289 
4.278 
2,769 
1,958 
2,865 
3.527 

966 
3,662 
1,907 
2. 103 
3,469 
2,270 
2.034 

960 
3,031 
3,200 
1,783 
4,879 
2,597 
2.621 
2,170 
2,323 
2,189 
3,270 
2,835 

998 

645 
4,163 
3,074 

871 

644 
4,278 
2,501 
1,363 
2,208 

648 
1,463 
3,186 
1.459 
1,2«2 

767 
1,901 
2, 518 

621 
1,671 
2,744 
2,475 
2.395 
2,762 
1,947 
2,409 
2,212 
1,290 
2,363 

921 
2,936 

630 
2,214 
2,272 
2,916 

717 
1,747 

708 

903 
1,109 
2,843 
1,861 
1,926 

512 
1,930 
2,236 
2,285 
1,999 
1,702 
2,690 


Name  of  vessel. 


Gala 

George  T.  Hay 

GiangBee 

Golden  Shore 

Gulf  of  Venice 

HaddonHall 

Halvard 

Hawk 

Heath  bank 

Heathcraig 

Heathford 

Heathglen 

Hindustan 

Himera 

Holstein 

HoKivie 

Hyades 

ludra 

Inta 

Inaradeo 

Indramayo 

Indrani 

Indrapura 

Indrasamha 

Indravelli 

Indrawadi 

Iniogen 

Isla  de  Luz6n 

Isla  de  Negros 

Isla  de  Panay 

Islesworth 

Itaura 

James Nesmith  ... 

Jessie  Burns 

J.  B.  Leeds 

J.  Bustamante 

Juno 

Kaifong 

Kamar 

Kelvin 

Kennebec 

Kenil  worth 

Kish 

Knight   of    Saint 

George. 

Korea 

Lahaina 

Legaspi 

Lewis  Luc  ken - 

back. 

Lincolnshire 

Loongsang 

Lord  Antrum 

Louise  Roth 

Louisiana 

Lowther  Castle  . . . 

Lyra 

Magallanes 

Manaton 

Manchuria 

Manor 

Maristow 

Mas.Mapaqua 

Mathilda 

Mauban  

Menelaus 

Minnesota 

Michall  Jebsen  . . . 
MinasdeBatan... 

Minerva  II 

Mis.<iissinpi 

Missouri 

M.  Struve 

Mongolia 

Mon.»»errat 

Montrose 

Nan  Yang 

Natuna 

NeilMacleod 

Now  Orleans 

Ningpo  


Fla«r. 


Norwegian 
British  .... 

do 

American  . 
British  .... 

do 

Norwegian  . 
American  . 
British  .... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

German  ... 
BriUsh  .... 
American  . 
British  .... 
Norwegian 
British  .... 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Spanish  ... 
American  . 
Spanish  ... 
British  .... 

....do 

American  . 
British  .... 
American  . 
Spanish  ... 
American  . 
British  .... 
Norwegian 
Britl««h  .... 

do 

American  . 
British  .... 
do 


American  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 


British 

....do 

....do 

do 

American  .. 

British 

American . . 

do 

British 

American  ., 

British 

.....do 

do 

Norwegian  . 
American  .. 

BriUsh 

American  ..| do.. 

German I do.. 

American do. 

do 

....do 

....do 

German  . . . 
American  . 
Spanish  ... 
British  .... 
German  . . . 

do 

American  . 
British  .... 
do 


Power. 


Steam  . 

Sail.... 

Steam  . 

Sail.... 

Steam  . 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do., 
.-..do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

Sail.... 

Steam  . 

Sail.... 

Steam  . 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

Sail..., 

Steam . 
....do.. 


...do.. 

Sail.... 
Steam . 
...do.. 


....do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Sail.... 
Steam . 
...do.. 
....do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Sail. 
Steam . 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 
...do.. 
....do., 
do. 


■t: 


Ton- 
Inage. 

!     e» 

'  1,647 

1  1.199 

'      626 

1,884 

2,677 

1.066 

53 

2,085 

2,780 

2,436 

2,759 

,  2.389 

I  2,351 

985 

•      209 

2,982 

3,923 

3, 467 

8,370 

I  3,226 

'  3, 151 

,  8,366 

8,152 

I  8,869 

I  2.4^8 

2,580 

I      126 

1  2,067 

I  1,715 

!  3,862 

1,632 

2,210 

207 

461 

483 

1,025 

949 

2,266 

3,801 

2,146 

3,147 

2,967 

5,651 

994 

563 

I  2,574 

I  2,567 

!  1,092 

I  1.964 

2,212 

t  1,343 

1  2.961 

3,516 

I      832 

'  2,628 

8,750 

1.868 

2.268 

1,935 

I  2,230 

1      790 

8.006 

118,828 

951 

1,215 

494 

5,181 

5,OT7 

965 

8,760 

3,350 

2,888 

1,060 

458 

634 

2.268 

1,228 
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i'^aUment  of  foreign  vessels  engtxged  in  trade  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  foreign 
ports  during  the  fiscal  year  1905  ^  showing  nameyflagy  and  registered  tonnage— ConV  d. 


Name  of  ves»el. 


Flag. 


Power. 


Nithdale British.. 

Norwood do... 

Nubia German  . 

Oakbam '  British 

Onaang  ... 
Oscar  il.. 
Otterspool 

Pakho 

Palma  .... 
Paul  Revere 


Steam.. 

Sail 

Steam.. 

...do.. 

do ! do.., 

Norwegian  . ' do . . , 

British do... 

do do  ... 

do do.., 

American  ..   Sail.., 


Ton- 
nage. 


Pe&reth i  British  , 

Pfera ' do 

Petrel  (launch)  ...|  .American  .. 

Peri '  British 

Petrarch Oerman 

Pha  Nang do 

Poena I  British 

American  .. 

Norw^an . 

British 

American  .. 

Norwegian  . 
.do 


Polaris. 

Pollux 

Port  Denison  . 

Plciade* 

Profit 

Pronto. 


Steam ., 
...do.. 
....do.. 

Sail 

Steam . , 
...do.. 
....do.. 

Sail 

Steam  .. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do., 
.do.. 


Prussia '  American  ..   Sail. 

Putney  Bridge '  British Steam. 

QuangNan t  French ...do 

Queen  Adelaide. . .    British do  . . 

Queen  4.lexander do I do . . 

Queen  Helena do , do  . . 

Radmonshire do do.. 

Ras  Bera do do  . . 

RaaMora do ' do.., 

Reigatc 1 do t do.. 


Riyerton do . 


American  . 
.do 


British, 
.do. 


Romulus 
Robert   K.    (tug 
boat). 

Rubi 

Sagami 

Sambia '  German 

Samar I  American  .. 

Sanda !  British 

8atinima do 

Scandia German  .... 

Bchlerwig do 

Schuylkill British 

Seglsmnnd (German 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Sail.:.. 
Steam . 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do., 
do.. 


Seneca British — do. 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.., 
....do... 


Selsdon do 

Sellasia do 

Selum Norwegian. 

Serbia (German 


1,860 

1,678 

2,268 

2,510 

1,787 

1,999 

1,814 

1,229 

4,913 

1,640 

1.830 

4,916 

20 

896 

1,261 

1,021 

4,877 

717 

779 

2,188 

2,982 

715 

837 

1,131 

2,147 

710 

1,835 

2,788 

2,755 

1,889 

2,499 

2,162 

2,503 

2,236 

467 

322 

1,612 
2,668 
3,628 

673 
1,406 
2,690 
3,185 

783 
3,343 
3,300 
3,170 
2,461 
2,263 

866 
2,344 


Name  of  vessel. 


Flag. 


Shawmut American  . 

Shadwell British  .... 

Shashing 1 do 

Shaoking ' do 

Shimom do. 


American  . .! do  . . 

British do.. 

Norwegian do . . 

do do.. 

British do.. 

German do.. 

American  ..    Sail 

German  —    Steam  . 


Siberia 

Slam 

sildra 

Skuld 

Sofola 

Sommerfleld . . 
8.  P.  Hitchcock 

Spezia 

StBede 

StFUlians.... 

St.  George 

St.  Hugo do 

St.Nicholas do 

Stassf urt German 

Starching British 

Sungkiank do 

Sverre Norwegian . 

Taming British 

Taishan do 


Steam . 
....do.. 
....do.. 
...do., 
.do.. 


British  , 
.do. 
do. 


Talyuan  

Tean 

Telemachus 

Texan  

ThoedorNille 

TJimahi 

Tltania 

Toyle 

Tremont 

Troop  

Tringganu 

Tsinan 

Ujina 

Ulo 

Umballa 

Venus 

Verona 

Vulcan 

Wathfleld 

Weehie 

Wm.F.Garmes 

Willehead 

Woodford 

Wonga  Fell 

Wray  Castle 

Yawfita  Mam 

Yuensang 

Zaflro 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

German 

Dutch 

British 

....do 

American  . . 

British 

do 

....do 

do 

Norwegian  . 

British 

American  .. 

German 

British 

....do 

do 

American  .. 

German 

British 

....do 

....do 

Japanese  ... 

British 

do 


do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Sail.... 
Steam . 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Sail.... 
Steam . 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Ton- 
nage. 

6,195 
2,592 
1,357 
1,307 
2,699 
5,655 

992 
2,097 
1,747 
3,436 
1,671 
2,086 
2,649 
2,287 
2,307 
2,966 
2,290 
2,284 
2,082 
1,307 
1,021 
1,076 
1,350 
1,121 
1,469 
1,346 
1,340 
5,635 
42,885 
2,470 
2,183 
2,690 
6, 195 
1,526 

600 
1,460 
3,426 

884 
3,426 

608 
3,036 
2,207 
1,944 
1,227 

972. 
3,012 
1,860 
2,582 
2.717 
2,366 
1,128 
1,6U 


Total,  263  vessels. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  American  vessels  are  treated  as  foreign  vessels. 

Several  of  the  vessels  in  the  list  have  entered  a  dozen  or  more  times  during  the 
year.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  vessels  regularly  engage<l  in  the  Hongkong- 
Manila  trade,  some  of  which  vessels  average  two  round  trips  per  month. 

Ve^els  entered  and  cleared  at  aU  entry  ports  in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  period 
of  American  occupation^  uith  tonnage  of  same,  by  fiscal  years  ended  June  SOy  1899-1905, 

NUMBER  OF  COASTWISE   VESSELii   ENTERED. 


Port. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

Manila 

688 
106 
218 

1.28 

612 

1,847 

89 

92 

18 

1,792 

2,171 

3,685 

49 

124 

6 

1,660 
3,658 

41 

2,023 

3,398 

4,099 

46 

96 

2,103 

3,381 

2,755 

97 

151 

1,932 

3,557 

2,876 

126 

Iloflo                     

jol6                         

22A<r*boanga 

342 

SiAsi 

Aparri 

242 

87 
4 

16 

1 
4 

Bongao....- 

24 

Poeito  Princeaa 

Balabac 

25 

C^pe  Melville 

Total 

1,009 

3,288 

7,826 

10,482 

9,904 

8,598 

8,882 
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Vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  all  entry  ports  in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  period 
of  American  occupation^  tmth  tormage  of  same^  etc. — Continued. 


TONNAGE  OF  COASTWISE   VESSELS   ENTERED. 


Port. 

1899.     1 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Manila 

149,129 
41,091  I 
27,828  1 

240,897 

77,837 

100,676 

6,562 

29,569 

2.934 

841,853 
137,864 
146,726 
12,206 
20.871 
649 

828,571 
206.290 
166,485 
20,169 
30,832 
1,821 
5,569 

388.468 
194,947 
168,718 
11,506 
20,177 

441,820 
184,060 
193,174 
21,163 
36.193 

421,760 

Hollo 

176,612 

Cebii 

191,696 

Jol6 

19,33S 

Zamboanga 

28.068 

Sittsi 

Aparri 

46,167 

12,162 

192 

2,909 

10 

131 

Bongao 

1,796 

Puerto  Princesa 

Balabac 

169 

Cape  Melville 

1 

1 

Total 

218,048 

458,466 

659.169 

757,787 

829,982 

891,804 

889,221 

NUMBER  OP  COASTWISE   VESSELS  CLEARED. 


Manila w 

noilo 

Cebrt 

Jol6 

Zamboanga 

Siasl 

....|           723 
...1           146 
...;          206  1 

1,310 

585 

1,642 

44 

87 

18 

1,831 

2,232 

4,225 

49 

131 

6 

1,742 

3.684 

5.263 

84 

134 

3 

44 

2,046 

3,436 

4,206 

44 

98 

2,116 
8,362  , 
2,876  1 

106     . 

163     • 

1.940 

3.586 

2,985 

142 

870 

Aparri 

264 

ids':: 

4 

16   .. 
2 
4    .. 

Bongao ( 

28 

Puerto  Princesa • 

Balabac 

28 

Cape  Melville -- 

Total 

....'        1,074  1 

3,686 

8,474 

10.864 

10,092 

8,760  ' 

9,018 

TONNAGE   OP  COASTWISE   VESSELS  CLEARED. 


Manila 

Hollo 

Cebii 

Jol6 

165,161 

44,655 

28,036 

2.15. 104 

82,7&4 

104.701 

6,836 

30.326 

2.931  j 

354,940 
139,303 
147,696 
12,773 
20,952 
748 

359,359 

202.012 

151,860 

21,570 

30,976 

1,271 

6.205 

389,366 
196,763 
169,892 
10.8iW 
19,654 

466,201 
182,278 
196,860 
20,106 
87,020 

421,978 
178,448 
197,075 
18.628 

Zamboanga '  -  - 

27,3.'i«9 

Siasi 

Aparri ' 

45.890 

ii,668 

192 

2,909 

12 

135 

Bongao i 

I 

1,824 

Puerto  Princesa 1 

Balabac 

192 

Cape  Melville - 

1 

Total 

237,852 

482,685 

1 

676,307 

773,243 

832,438 

905,821 

840.504 

NUMBER   OP   VESSELS   ENTERED   FROM    FOREIGN   PORTS. 


Manila 

239 
24 
14  ' 

1?l 

54 
18 

521 
70 
71 
64 

27 
28 

577 
86 
73 

11 

4 

ia'> 

118 
49 
45 

656 
113 
110 
36 
39 

558 

Hollo 

90 

Cebi\ 

123 

Jol6 

26 

Zamboanga 

1 

33 

Siiisi 

Aparri 

Bongao     

19 
2 
3 
4 

51 

Puerto  Princf sa 

Bfl  lalmc 

9 

Cape  Melville 



Total 

277 

573 

781 

822 

9  9 

980 

889 
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Venda  entered  caid  cleared  at  all  entry  parts  in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  period 
of  American  occupation^  tmth  tannage  of  same,  etc. — CJontinued. 


TONNAGE  OF  FOREIGN   VB88EL8   ENTERED. 


Port. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 
912,982 

1908. 
1.179.!U9 

1904. 

1905. 

ManilA     

280,846 
26,865 
14,419 

M2,068 
65,539 
60.130 
7,958 
2,563 
2,094 

814.241 
77.803 
91,015 
25,344 
8.174 
15,847 

1,247,959 
121,188 
152,023 
22,779 
28,177 

1,057,639 

DoUo 

87,627  '    lis; 843 
88,438       169,257 
16.496        28,547 
28.8T7         31.164 

128, 193 

CWMl 

186,438 

Jol6 

18,039 

ZftmbdAnffA 

32,4:>7 

eSdrTT.;:;;::::::  ::-:;: 

2,428 



Aimnri                 .   

BOOgBQ .  . . ,  XT  .»T. , , 

1 

845 
1,214 

300 

Pnrito  PrincraA 

BalAbac 

1 

22 
779 

68 

GweMelTille 

Total   

822,130 

670,337 

1,081,924 

1.131.848  1-524.160  ,1.574.986 

1,428,109 

' 

NUMBER  OF  VESSELS  CLEARED   FOR  FOREIGN   PORTS. 


lloUo 

CWXi 

Jol6 

ZunbcMuaga 

Skfll 

Apanri 

Bo^ao — •  — •- 
Poerto  Prinocfla . 


OM>e  MelTlUe  . 
Toul.... 


288 
27 
.8 


273 


848 
62 

48 
87 
18 
6 


460 
75 
76 
63 
24 
26 


508  I 


7:^8 


514 

649' 

643 

562 

92 

la'i , 

117 

93 

62 

113 

105 

112 

37 

49    : 

37 

27 

87 

391 

32 

31 

5 

747 


98 


956 


954 


934 


TONNAGE  OP   FOREIGN   VESSELS  CLEARED. 


ifi^nfY*            

291,649 
36,769 
9,182 

501,522 
62,756  , 
59,147  1 
7,929  1 
2.567  1 
2,094  1 

762,930 
81,585 
94,780 
24, 157 
7,892 
15,750 

881,985 
94,419 
86,456 
16,095 
23,978 
8,035 

1,19A,9ft7 

1  292  a.Sfi 

1,067,759 

Dollo 

115,216       121.081 

135.046 

Cebd 

168,516 
28,611 
30,747 

145,625 
24,435 
9A.MA8 

175, 174 

kkl6 

18,912 

fdkinboann 

29,864 

^^&^ 

Aparri 

273 

apwrx^..... ...... ............ 

798 

1,214 

29 

782 

561 

pQorto  t*riiic6Hi. 

Bftlftbac 

80 

CapeMelTflle 

j 



1 



ToUl 

836,650 

686,084 

977,094 

1,1(M,968 

1,542,200  l.-Ml-lSW 

l,417,39»i 

FOREIGN   SHIPPING. 


Vessels  entered  at  the  part  of  Manila  from  fm-eign  ports  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1906,  and  tonnage  thereof. 


Country. 


BritUi  AiutmUtfU . 

Chioen  Empire 

CuoUne  iBlandn 

French  EmM,  Indies. 

roiled  SUtw 

Brttiah  AnttralMU . 
Do 


Total 

WAR  1906— VOL  13 9 


Flag. 


American  .. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

BriUsh 

Norwegian  , 


With  cargo. 
Vessels.     Net  tons. 


In  ballast. 


13  ' 

'^  I 
1 


494 
16,315 
2,543 
1,076 


Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

1 
1 

1,302 
40 



22.068  , 


1.342 


130 


RBPOET   OF   THE  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 


Veasels  entered  at  the  port  of  Manila  from  foreign  ports  during  fUcal  year  ended  June  30, 
1906,  and  tonnage  t/i€r«o/— Continued. 


Country. 

Flag. 

With 

cargo. 

In  ballast 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Vevels. 

Net  tons. 

8TKA1CBR8. 

Pfftiich  Kajrt  Indl6ff 

American 

do 

28 

27,818 

Chinese  JBmpiie 

1 
2 

644 

HoDflrkoDff  .1 

do 

16 
24 
64 

16 

2 

170 

20 
8 
1 
1 
1 

8,488 

467 

483 

183,959 

4,879 

2,677 

187,264 

16,089 

24,747 

1,199 

8,687 

19.861 

4,495 

232,811 

46,763 

6,740 

1,863 

2,103 

991 

846 

UoUo ; 

do 

Japan 

do 

United  States 

do 

Japan 

Austrian 

Brltirii  Africa..* 

British 

BritiBh  Australasia 

do 

British  Ewt^ndi^ 

do 

6 

4 
2 

16,148 
11  965 

Chinwfo  RmDire 

do 

Dutch  Bast  indies 

do 

4,215 

Enff  land 

do 

French  East  Indlen 

do 

Germany 

do 

Hongkong 

do 

12 
11 

85,880 
28,773 

Japan  

Russia 

do 

do 

Russian  China 

do 

Scotland 

do 

Siam 

do 

Spain 

do 

1 

1,747 

l^ited  States 

do 

85 

1 
4 
1 
5 
15 
2 
1 
9 
8 
1 

96,642 

2,470 
5,028 
8,074 
12, 114 
14,215 
5.061 
1,251 
10,028 
22,036 
783 

Bast  Indies: 

Dutch 

Dutch 

French 

French 

Japan 

Bntish  Australasia 

do 

German 

1 

8.012 

British  East  Indies 

do 

England 

do 

France 

do 

French  Bast  Indies 

do 

Germany 

do 

Japan 

do 

Hongkong 

do 

1 

1,290 

United  States 

do 

4 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
8 
2 
2 
18 
1 

11,242 
1,671 
4,783 
2,866 
2,566 
2.097 
7,144 
5,945 
8,746 
1,294 

83,692 
460 

Hongkong 

Italian 

British  Australairia 

Hongkong 

do 

Japan  

Bntish  Australasia 

do 

Norwegian 

do 

Chinese  Empire 

French  East  Indies 

do 

Japan  

Scotland 

do 

1 

1,916 

do 

England 

Spain 

Spanish 

do 



Total 

496 

979,817 

42 

104,912 

Vessels  cleared  for  foreign  ports  from  the  port  of  Manila  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1906,  ana  tonnage  thereof. 


Country. 

Flag. 

With 

cargo. 

In  ballast. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Vessels. 

1 

1 
10 

Net  tons. 

SAIUKO. 

British  Australasia 

American 

904 

French  East  Indies 

do 

491 

Hongkong 

do 

1 
2 

1 

207 

8,888 

896 

2.146 
9,618 

United  States 

do 

Auckland 

British 

British  Australasia 

do 

1 
1 

1,647 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Norwegian 

1.076 

Total 

4 

4,491 

15 

15,975 

BBPOBT  OF  THE  COUiBCTOB  OF  CUSTOMS. 
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Ves^eU  deared  far  foreign  ports  from  the  port  of  Manila  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 
1906 1  and  tonnage  ^anfo/— Oontinuea. 


Ooontry. 

Fl»g, 

With 

cargo. 

In  ballast. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

nKAMwam. 
BrttSili  Afrli« 

American 

do 

1 

1,578 

EartlndJes: 

4 

30 

1 

1 

6,281 

French 

do....: 

28,551 

2,190 

186 

Dutch 

do 

Chtiiflne  Rmpire 

do 

Vni^ATMi 

do 

1 

84 

4 

1 

28 
2 
14 
3 
8 
1 

2,886 
89,648 
11.518 

6.500 
180,813 

8,524 
28,967 

9,447 
20,717 

2,966 

Hmiif^Ong 

do 

7 

7,180 

Jftpwb  . .  .7 

do 

^tn 

do 

tfntted  States 

do 

TlrM«h  AfriMi 

British 

British  Anstnlasia 

do 

14 
12 
10 

84,562 
24^8SM 
15.094 

Brttiah  East  Indies 

do 

Chinese  Empire 

do 

Cebrt - 

do 

Dutch  East  Indies 

do 

7 

16,788 

BffTPt 

do 

1 
5 
7 

1,368 
17,863 
18,926 

^Ciid::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::: 

do 

FtBDC9 

do 

French  East  Indies 

do 

14 
18 

28,066 

HCmirkOmr  .   ..,,...,,,.,....  ^  .   r   r  r  -   r  ,.  r  ^ 

do 

185 

1 

7 

81 

1 

272,324 
8,485 
18,890 
84,478 
2,470 

28,277 

nSs  !^::::::::::::::::::::;::;:::: 

do 

Japan 

do 

10 
1 

24,766 

tnited  States 

do 

6,686 

HoDRkonr 

Dutch 

French  East  Indies 

French 

2 

1 

1,707 
998 

Htnurkons 

do 

nouS:!v!^:::::::::::::;:::::::::::::: 

do 

1 
1 

712 
8,074 

United  states 

do 



British  Australasia 

German 

2 
8 

1 

5 
8 
6 

8,886 

British  East  Indies 

do 

18 
8 

10,987 
7,280 

5,862 
903 

Chinese  Empire 

do 

EM  Indies: 

I>utch 

do 

9.926 
8,202 

French 

do 

Honakofur 

do 

8 
2 

28,570 
5,794 

8,894 

Jspsn 

do 

HooRkons 

Italian 

1 

1,671 

BritUh  Anstralasla 

Japanese 

2 
2 

4,782 
4,732 

Honffkons 

....Vdo 

British  Australasia 

Norwegian 

1 
2 
4 
4 
8 

2,442 
1,781 

Chinese  Empire 

do 

5 

1 

4,842 
837 

FreschEsst  Indies 

:::::do:.:::::::::: 

2,709 
2,Wi 
6,826 

H<wg;^kong r 

do 

J#MJ[| 

do 

United  States 

do 

1 
13 

1,958 
82,556 

ijCmrifti^ii 

Spanish 

Total 

382 

778,826 

161 

268,467 

RECAPITULATION. 


Entered. 

Clewed. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Vessels. 

Nitons. 

Af^nViir                               

20 
538 

28,410 
1,034,229 

19 
543 

20,466 

SSSn 

1.067,296 

Total                  

558 

1,057,639 

562         1  nA7.7M 
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REPORT   OF    THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 


Ves9eU  entered  at  the  port  of  Cehu  from  foreign  ports  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1906, 

and  tonnage  thereof 


Country. 

Flag. 

With 

cargo. 

Inhallast. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

8AIUNO. 

British  Australasia 

American 

do 

1 

1,641 

1 

Philippine  IsUnds 

UnitedStotes 

British  Australasia 

\\ 

2  066 

do 

British 

do 

1 

} 

642 
1,647 
1,999 

United  States 

American 

British 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

4 

5.929 

M 

2,086 

STEAMERS. 

French  East  Indies 

15 

s 

• 

1 

•23 

1 

18,080 
12,  M? 
2,480 
8,068 
4,518 
1,901 
28,867 
1,930 

1 

Britidh  Australania 

British  East  Indies 

Chinese  Empire 

French  East  Indies 

1 1 

8.061 

Qermany 

Hongkong 

Japan  

Philippine  Islands 

1 

3.344 

do 

do 

22 

62,462 

Rusna ...       

do 

8 

1 
6 

6,808 
2,207 
5,428 

United  States 

do 

French  £iast  Indies 

French 

Japan  

do 

1 
1 

3,075 

Bntish  East  Indies 

German 

12' 
5 

1 
1 

8.419 
7,109 
1,521 
1,128 

767 

French  East  Indies 

do 

Qermany 

do 

Hongkong 

do 

Philippine  Islands 

do 

1  1 

2,386 

French  East  Indies 

Norwegian 

do 

6 

1 

4,450 
1,194 

Japan 

1 

Philippine  Islands 

1 

l,9fi8 



ToUl 

90 

101,285 

28 

77,13S 

Vessels  cleared  for  foreign  ports  from  the  port  of  Cehu  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

J905y  and  tonrmge  thereof 


Country. 


SAILING. 


Flag. 


American  . 
do 


British  Australasia 

British  Africa 

French  East  Indies ' do 

United  States ' do 

Hongkong i  British 

Philippine  Islands ' do 


Total . 


I 


8TBAMERS. 


American  . 

do 

British  .... 
.do 


British  East  Indies 

United  States 

British  East  Indies 

Chinese  Empire 

Dutch  East  indies do 

England do 

French  East  Indies ! do 

France -. ' do 

Hongkong do 

Japan do 

Pulipplne  Islands do 

United  States I do 

French  East  Indies French 

Hongkong do 

United  States do 

British  East  Indies I  German 

England ' do 

French  East  Indies do 

Hongkong do 

French  East  Indies Norwegian  . 

Hongkong i do 

United  SUtet i do 


With  cargo. 


VewielH.     Net  tons. 


Total. 


2,086 


Inhallast. 


Vessels.     Net  tons. 


2,086  I 


5,077 


15,474 


17,649 
22,834 


28,901 


8,075 
2,901 
2,866 


4,881 

*"i*968* 
104,586  , 


1  I 


1,641 


494 

642 

1,647 

1,999 


6,428 


7.144 


767 
1.121 
4,144 


8,982 


5,286 
4.868 
16,726 


4,430 
997 


6,188 


4,450 
1,1M 


62,079 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  COLLECTOB  OF  CUSTOMS. 
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Va»d$  cleared  for  foreign  ports  from  the  port  of  Ceb&  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^ 
1906 J  and  tonnage  thereof— Ckyntinnea. 


RBCAPITULATION. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

VesseK 

Net  tons. 

VesselB. 

Net  tons. 

»iii1fn|p 

5 

118 

8,016 
178.418 

6 
106 

8.609 
166.666 

Hti«ftin . , .           ,   . . , 

Total 

123 

186,488 

112 

175,174 

Vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  IloUo  from  forHgn  ports  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1905f  and  tonnage  thereof 


Country. 

Flag. 

With 

cargo. 

Inhallast 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

United  States 

British 

1 

1,999 

1 

1.820 

do 

ffTKAMXBS. 

Honffkoiur. 

S 

2,006 

Mi^Sftft               , 

1 

5,077 

Aivitratla 

British 

6 
1 
1 
2 
26 
8 

16,117 
8,162 
1.072 
2,361 

26.664 
6,012 

Ran  Indlffl 

do 

Chine«e  Empire 

do 

3 

6.740 

KaM  Indie*,  French 

do 

HofiakwMT 

....do 

2 

1 
6 

3,768 
2,284 
16,626 

Japan 

do 

ir#pfu 

do 

RllMpf^ 

do 

8 

1 

4 
11 

6,808 
2,618 

3,616 
7.961 

United  states 

do 

East  Indies- 
French  

French 

German 

French 

do 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

966 

Honffkonff 

do 

964 

do 

908 

^•'»n*)oanga 

do 

1,046 

fThififtim  iSinpire 

Norwegian 

1,901 

East  Indies,  Fn^nch 

do 

6 

1 

4,443 
1,629 

Honffkotur.' 

do 

If  A^llL    7^ 

do 

1 

624 

ffrfhtland 

do 

2 

1,293 

Total 

70 

86.686 

18 

38,838 

Vessds  cleared  for  foreign  ports  from  the  port  of  IloUo  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1906,  and  tonnage  thereof 


Country. 

Flag. 

With 

cargo. 

Inhallast. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Vessels, 

Net  tons. 

SAILING. 

United  States 

British 

2 

3.819 

American 

STSAMBBS. 

RajTt  Indies,  French 

2 

1,920 

Hongkcmg.' 

do 

2 

1 

1.218 
6,077 

United  States 

do 

Aostialia 

Rrltiiib 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 

6,089 
6,618 

CeM 

do 

1 
8 

1,970 
3,286 

Cbinese  Empire ,.,.  ^  r ...... . 

do 

8,817 

Eant  Indies, ^tch 

do 

1,980 

Eant  Indies',  French 

do 

3,338 

Hrmckonir 

do         

24 

24,628 

7,248 

Jaro 

do 

2.223 

M#nfia 

do 

4,870 

United  States 

do 

9 

1 

27,074 
8,436 

2,764 

do 

184 
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VesfelscUaredfw  foreign  porta  from  the  port  of  Iloilo  during  the  fUcal  year  ended  June  SO, 
190Sf  and  tonnage  thereof — Continued. 


Country. 

Flag. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

Ver»eli. 

Net  tons. 

Vessels. 

Netton^ 

BTK^MBBfr-HSOntilllMd. 

RoAt  Indies,  French 

French 

8 
10 

2,906 

But  Indiefi,  British     . 

German 

2 

1 

*'5S 

7,194 

diiiMte  Empire  .  .....  x  ............. 

do 

RAflt  TnHfM,'Pr^f*h 

do 

i 

1,046 

Hongkong.' .....     ....           dn 

1 

1 

965 
984 

Japan 

do 

Kwt  Indies,  French 

Norwegian 

1 

«US 

Chinese  Empire 

do 

3 

4 

2,815 

Honark^nr 

do 

1 

1 

8S7 

Labuan 

.....do 

715 

United  States 

do 

1 

1,902 

Total 

54 

78.632 

37 

52,506 

RBCAPITULATION. 


Entered. 

ClMHd. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

VeMlB. 

Net  tons. 

SalUng 

2 

88 

8,819 
124,874 

2 
91 

8,819 

Steam 

1«1,227 

Total 

90 

128,193 

93 

185.046 

VeueU  entered  at  the  port  of  Jold  from  foreign  ports  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1905 y  and  tonnage  thereof 


Country. 

Flag. 

"With  cargo. 

Inballttt 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Vessels. 

Ncttons. 

STEAMERS. 

East  Indies,  British 

American 

British 

1 
1 
1 
13 

87 
3,457 

56 
8,485 

Britfi^h  Auf'tralA^la     .      .         .     , . 

East  Indies,  British 

do 

Do 

German 

i^iilippiue  Islands 

do 

8 

4.760 

filo. 

Norwegian 

I 

1.194 

• 

Total          

17              13.279 

« 

4,760 

Vessels  cleared  for  foreign  ports  from  the  port  of  Jold  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1906y  and  tonnage  thereof 


Country. 

Flag. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

VMsels. 

Net  tons. 

40 

SAI  UNO. 

East  Indies,  British 

American 

1 

American 

STEAMERS. 

East  Indies.  Rritinh 

1 
1 
1 
1 

87 

East  Indiffl.  French         

do 

8SS 

East  Indiefl,  British 

British 

S6 

Philinnine  islands            

do 

iL4a 

East  Indies.  Britiwh 

German 

10 

6,000 

Phllinnine  Islands            

do 

11 

7,M6 

^^ 

Norwegian 

1 

1.194 

Total 

11 

7,194 

16 

11^678 

BKPOBT  OF  THE  COLLECTOB  OF  CUSTOMS. 
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Fendf  cleared  for  foreign  ports  from  the  port  of  Jol6  during  fUcal  year  ended  Jume  SO, 
1906,  and  tonnage  Ikereof—ContmuQa. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vesseln. 

Net  tons. 

Veaaela. 

Net  tons. 

Sailing 

1 
26 

40 

Steam 

25 

18,089 

18,872 

Total 

25 

18,089 

27 

18,912 

I Vnefo  entered  otf  the  port  of  Zamboanga  from  foreign  ports  dunng  fiscal  year  ended 
June  SOy  1906,  cmd  tonnage  thereof 


Country. 

Flag. 

With  can?o. 

In  ballast. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

STEAMBBS. 

Itast  Indies,  British 

Ameriean 

British 

1 
3 

87 
8,285 

British  Aostnlasla 

8 

1 

4,382 

Brttlah  China 

do 

1,463 

nist  Indies,  Rritish 

do 

2 
2 
10 
7 

1 

257 
2,922 
6,645 

Honrkofiff 

do 

Kttstindlen,  British 

Gennan 

1 

1,046 

Ks«t  Indlfn,  Dntrh 

do 

Japan    ....   .      .  .   .  .  x ......  x .  x     . 

Norwegian 

do 

1 

1,193 

PtAHrmiDe  IsllUldS  " 

1,198 

Total 

26 

23,160 

7 

9,277 

1 

a  Original  port  of  departure  unknown. 

Vessels  cleared  for  foreign  ports  from  the  port  of  Zamboanga  during  fiscxU  year  ended 
June  SO,  1905,  and  tonnage  therecf. 


Countnr. 

Flag. 

With 

cargo. 

In  ballast. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

8TKAMBBS. 

Vast  Tndl4w.  Brit<#h 

American 

1 
3 

87 

British  Australasia 

British 

1 
1 

1.463 
1,463 

6,357 

Britteh  China 

do 

East  Indies,  British 

do 

1 
1 

120 

Hofl^kong 

do 

1 
1 
9 

1.459 
2,364 
5,527 

1.460 

PhuTppine  Mands 

do 

VjkMt  Tn^lM  RHtifih 

Gennan 

2               1,708 

East  Indiesi,  Dutch 

do 

6               3,580 

FoniMn  Dort  via  Iloilo 

do 

1               1,046 

East  Indies.  British 

Norwegian 

1                   844 

PhlliMrfiie  Islands  a 

do 

2               2,386 

'JMaI 

13 

12,276 

18 

17,588 

a 

Pinal  destination  unknown. 
RECAPITULATION. 

Ent 

ered. 

Cleared. 

Vei»el8. 

Net  tons. 

Vessels. 
31 

Net  tons. 

33 

32,437 

29,864 

136 
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Vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Bongao  from  foreign  ports  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1905 f  and  tonnage  thereof 


CJountry. 

Flag. 

With 

cargo. 

InbalUttL 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Veeaels. 

Nettona. 

8AIUNQ. 

East  Indies  British               

American 

British 

38  1 
11 
1  1 

226 
56 
14 

1                       6 

Eiiwt  Indie«*  PrftiPh  

East  Indies  Dutch 

Dutch 

Total 

«,, 

295 

1                       5 

Vessels  cleared  for  foreign  j>ortHfroTn  the  port  of  Bongao  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1905y  and  tonnage  thereof. 


Country. 

Flag. 

American 

RHtish 

With 

cargo. 

In  ballast 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

SAILINQ. 

East  Indies,  British 

56 
17 

827 
89 

*28 
2 

126 

East  Indies  British 

19 

Total 1 

73 

416 

25 

145 

RECAPITULATION. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Vessels.  |  Net  tons. 

Sailing 

51 

800 

98                 561 

Vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Balaltac  from  foreign  ports  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^ 

1905^  and  tonnage  thereof 


t 

Flag. 

American 

With 

cargo. 

In  ballast. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

Veasehi,  |  Net  tons. 

SAILING. 

British  North  Borneo 

9 

68 

1 

Vetfstls  cleared  for  foreign  ports  from  the  port  of  Balabac  during  f\sc(d  year  ended  June  SO  ^ 

nd  t€ 


Country. 


1905,  and  tonnage  tJiereof 

'         With  cargo. 


Flag. 


Ves«H'l.M.  t   Net  tons. 


SAILING. 

British  North  Borneo Amerimn  , 


InbaUast. 
Vessels.     Net  tons. 


RKrAinTlLATlON. 


1  Ves 

Ent 

9 
1 

ere<l. 
Nett 

Cleared. 

f>rs. 

Vessels. 

Net  tons. 

rialllng 

Bteain 

1 

68 

11 

80 

1 

TotnJ... 

1 

'^1 

68 

11 

8D 

BEPOBT   OF  THE  COLLECTOR  OP   CUSTOMS. 
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CatifieaUg  of  protection  istued  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from  January  i,  ]900f  to  June  SO, 
1906^  under  the  provisions  of  Tariff  Circular  No.  81. 


Port. 

Number 

of  certlfl- 

catea. 

Htini1« 

1         2.211 

noUo 

892 

OelMi 

2.022 

ZAmbouin. 

Jol6 

Ap*rri 

Bonno 

B&IaW 


ToUl . 


101 
66 
62 
19 

4 


5,377 


Statement  of  immigrants  arriving  at  all  ports  in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  tfte  ivm  fiscal 

years  ended  June  80,  1906. 


FiDcal  year  1904. 

Fiscal  year  1906. 

Port. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Euro- 
pean. 

All 
other. 

Total. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Euro- 
pean. 

All 
other. 

Total. 

Manila 

18, 115 
19 
9 
6 
2 

1,515 
10 
8 
20 
6 
1 

12,309 
215 
318 
290 
123 

26,939 

244 

835 

316 

181 

1 

3 

5 

14 

18,804 

20 

4 

8 

6 

1,285 
19 
15 
5 
3 

10.965 

244 

308 

176 

70 

25,554 
288 

CeM 

UxAXo 

827 

UA6 

184 

ZAxnboanffa 

79 

Puerto  Prlncet* 

Boncao 

3 

16 

16 

CtoeMelvSUe 

5 
14 

BaTahiM^.,.     

1 

52 

58 

Total 

13.151 

1,560 

18,277 

27,988 

18.888 

1,827 

11,831 

26,496 

Statement  of  Chinese  immigrants  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  port  of  Manila  during 
the  period  from  January  1,  1899 ,  to  June  SO,  1906. 


Calendar  year  1899 

Calendar  year  1900 

Calendar  year  1901 

Calendar  year  1902 

Calendar  year  1903 

Half  year,  January  1  to  June  30, 1904. 
FlMAl  year  1906a 


Total  to  June  80, 1905 

ExccM  of  arrlvala  over  departures. 


Arrived. 


13.806 
9,768 

10,309 
9,789 
7,426 
4,632 
8,886 


64,118 


Departed. 


9,458 
10,668 
7,294 
6,550 
8,068 
4,112 
7,715 


58,765 
10.853 


aStatisticfl  for  1905  are  for  all  ports. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  daring  the  past  year  the  arrivals  of  Chinese  exceed  the 
deportares  1,171.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  Chinese  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  only  about  50,000,  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  much 
given  to  traveling  back  and  forth  between  China  and  these  islands,  from  one-sixth 
to  one-Afth  of  the  entire  number  making  the  trip  each  year,  the  greater  number  as 
steerage  passengers. 

CHINESE   AND  JAPANESE  IMMIGRATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  arriving  in 
Uie  Philippine  islands  daring  the  three  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1905: 


Japaneiie. 
Chinese... 


1903. 


1,123 
8,762 


1904. 


2,770 
9,0S9 


1905. 


1.285 

8,886 


The  number  of  Japanese  arrived  during  the  year  exceeded  the  number  departing 
by  408. 
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Statement  of  passengers  departing  for  foreign  ports  fron^  all  ports  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  fiscal  year  endM  J%me  SO^  1906. 

[Passengers  departing  on  United  States  transports  not  included.] 


Destined  for— 

MuUonality. 

United 
States. 

Eng- 
land. 

Hong- 
kong. 

Amoy. 

Singa* 
pore. 

Spain.  1  France. 

Oer-       Other 
many,    country. 

ToUl. 

Americans 

nUpinos 

66 
2 

4 
1 
1 

9' 

1.781 

899 

132 

80 

8.601 

834 

28 

18 

64 

8 

442 

2 

4 

78 

*'3,*327' 

82 
61 
8 
8 
112 
22 
4 

si         1 

46             <^ 

83 

66 

r       ? 

1.^10 

608 

Spaniards 

405 
3 

2 
6 

661 

Germans 

1 
1 

101 

Chinese 

'2 

12 

7,715 
399 

Riiglinh 

1 

French 

44 

Scandinavian 

1 

i* 

I_   ._ 

1 

36 

5 

872 

20 

16 

55 

1 
18 

171 

Russian 

10 

Japanese 

827 

Cuoan 

2 

4 

Irish 

4 

Portuguese 

3 

18 

94 

Polish 

S«otoh 

6 
134 

5 

All  other 

7 

17 

5 

88 

.    281 

Total 

76 

24 

7,051 

8,985 

816 

459 

20 

1 

m 

12,775 

Of  the  passengers  departing,  1,255  were  females  and  11,520  males;  408  were  under 
15  years  of  age;  1,108  were  over  45  years  of  age,  of  whom  751  were  Chinese  and  41 
English. 


Apphndix  B. 

AJphabetuxUlist  of  names  of  seagoing  vessels  documented  in  the  PhiUppine  Mands  to  which 
official  numbers  and  signal  letters  were  assigned^  covering  the  perwd  from  July  1,  1904^ 
to  and  including  June  SO^  1906, 


Vessel. 


Rig. 


Qro«s 
I  tonnage. 


Alta 

Aogelita 

Ascenci6n 

Avante 

Balabac  a 

Bosilan  o. 

Bun-uan 

Busuangaa 

Calilayan 

Carmencita 

Ck)rregidora 

Dolores 

Frutos , 

Garcia  Pltogo 

Oerardo 

QUI 

GUL6pex 

Hawk 

J.  Bustamante 

Kababayan 

Leytea 

Loyola 

Luz6na 

Maotan 

Marinduque  a 

Masbatea 

Mercurlo 

Mindanaoa 

Mindoroa 

N.  S.  de  Oracia 1 do 

Negrosa t do 

Nueva  Zamgoza Sail 

Nuevo  Rosario 1 do , . 

Palawana steamer 

Panaya \ do.. 


Sail 

do 

Steamer 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.-..do 

Sail 

....do 

Steamer 

Sail 

....do 

Steamer 

Sail 

....do 

Steamer 

....do 

....do 

....do 

-...do 

Sail 

Steamer.... 

.-..do 

..-.do 

....do 

Sail 

Steamer 

do 


1,481.56 
120.59 
668.87 
78.77 
411.11 
411. 11 

1,068.21 
411. 11 
177.98 

151. 10 

411. 11 
375.71 

63.87 
820.86 
60.61 


96.75 
36.50 
1,074.96 
124.16 
411.11 
432.66 
411.11 
221.21 
411.90 
411. 11 
31.13 
411.11 
411. 11 
154.82 
411.11 
139.87 
113.41 
411.11 
411.11 


Official 
number. 


173050 
172773 
172688 
171273 
172921 
172922 
172764 
172923 
173466 
172610 
172924 
172887 
173632 
178617 
172001 
173004 
172914 
178156 
171660 
172884 
172926 
173046 
172926 
172898 
172927 
172928 
173514 
172929 
172930 
173064 
172931 
172790 
171366 
1729S2 
172938 


Signal  letters. 


M.C.N.L.- 
M.G.K.H. 
M.C.J.V-. 
M.C.N.V.. 
M.C.K.S.. 
M.C.K.T.. 
M.C.K.Q.. 
M.C.K.V.. 
M.C.N.W. 
M.C.K.B.. 
M.C.K.W. 
M.C.K.N.. 
M.C.P.D.. 
M.C.P.G.. 
M.C.J.W.. 
M.C.N.H.. 
M.C.K.Q.. 
M.C.N.R.. 
M.C.N.T.- 
M.C.K.L.. 
M.C.L.B.. 
M.C.N.K.. 
M.C.L.D.. 
M.C.K.P.. 
M.C.L.P.. 
M.C.L.Q.. 
M.C.P.B.. 
M.C.L.H.. 
M.C.L.J  .. 
M.C.N.P.. 
M.C.L.K.. 
M.C.K.J.. 
M.C.P.P.. 
M.C.L.N.. 
M.C.L.P.. 


Home  port. 


Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hoik). 
Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 
Iloilo. 
Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hollo. 
Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


a  Insular  coast  guard  vessel. 
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AJphabeUeal  lid  ofnamesofteagomff  vesiels  documented  in  the  Philippine  JekmuJbsto  which 
cffidal  numbert  and  signal  Idtere  vjere  a$»iffnedf  covering  the  penod  from  Juhf.  1^  J904t 
to  ctnd  induding  June  30,  1906 — Continued. 


Venel. 

RIy. 

OroM 
tonnage. 

Official 
namber. 

Signal  letters. 

Hmaeport. 

PmiI  RdTcn... 

Steamer.... 
do 

78.59 
178.00 
411.11 
254.03 
411.90 

35.88 

96.22 
411.11 
180.11 
102.00 

93.20 
386.06 
112.04 

70.84 

172915 
172984 
172985 
172936 
172987 
178204 
17»68 
172939 
172980 
173075 
173034 
172611 
173665 
172649 
172940 
172577 
172941 
172942 

M.C.K.R 

M.C.L.Q 

M.C.L.R 

M.C.L.S 

M.C.L.T 

M.C.N.S 

M.C.L.V 

M.C.L.W  .... 

M.C.N.G 

M.C.N.Q 

M.C.N. J 

M.C.K.D 

M.C.P.H 

M.aK.F 

M.C.N.B 

M.C.J.T 

M.C.N.D 

M.C.N.P 

lloilo 

Picket* 

Manila. 

PtoUlloa 

Rangera 

RmWno  

do 

do 

do 

Do. 
Da 

RfiHuio 

Sail 

Steamer.... 

do 

do 

do 

Sail 

Cebd. 

Borer* 

SiiDAra 

8uiJo«6I 

SanJoflftll 

Had  Lufai  de  Ocii>M]WY^n^ .  x ...... . 

Manila. 

Do. 
aamboaaga. 
Manila. 

Do. 

flan  Nlool4ii r...T. 

Steamer.... 
Sail 

Do. 

Santa  Maria 

Do. 

HantlslmaTriaMad.., 

Steamer.... 
do 

Do. 

gfifltln^la  

Do. 

Seimntes 

do 

161.78 
4U.11 
74.56 

Do. 

Tftblasa 

do 

Do. 

Troy  a 

do 

Do. 

alnaolar  eoaat  guard  venel. 

Appendix  C. 

AJiphaheiiGal  liM  ofcooitwise  veimU  documented  in  the  Philippine  hlandt  to  which  official 
numben  were  amgned  during  the  gf'^orf  fro^  Augu$t  i,  1904,  to  June  SO,  190/i,  including 
veaaeU  marked  *  in  letters  R  and  T  omitted  from  last  special  report. 


Ve«el. 

Bl,. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Official 
number. 

Name  of  owner. 

Home  port. 

A.  D.Padua 

Sail 

9.95 
5.85 
5.82 

U.45 

12.44 

68.06 
8.80 
6.47 
5.06 
6.22 

10.77 

79.86 
5.85 
8.85 
7.66 
7.61 
5.16 
5.04 
5.02 
6.47 

84.95 

5.09 

1,481.56 

7.88 

40.41 

12.72 

120.69 

6.60 

5.63 

47:00 
9.44 
5.88 
6.04 
8.69 
5.34 
7.84 
8.78 

20.68 
5.85 

48.43 
5.23 
8.96 

22.48 
9.70 

15,31 

178991 
178568 
178024 
178027 
173135 
178586 
172868 
178566 
178190 
178026 
173588 
178065 
178416 
173448 
178405 
173278 
172869 
172851 
173449 
172897 
172674 
178573 
173050 
173483 
172673 
173294 
172773 
178249 
173497 
173152 
173468 
178321 
173878 
173515 
173635 
178819 
178592 
172881 
178282 
173203 
173560 

'iTaiw' 

173435 
173008 

P.  Cab^jug 

Cebd. 

Abad 

do 

J.  Bacul 

Do. 

Adf^l^ 

do 

do 

p.Sales 

Do. 

Adofaci6n 

A.  BadiUa 

Do. 

Agyto 

Steam  launch.... 
Sail 

A.  Samson 

Manila. 

Akdo 

M.  Rirero 

Do. 

Arnii« ,.., 

do 

E.  Garxon 

Hollo. 

Arufftlfi 

do 

P.  Reyea&Co 

G.  OlTldo 

San  Fernando 

Aiieen 

do 

Cebd. 

Albor 

do 

P.  Albores 

Do. 

Aleiandia 

:::::do:::::::::::: 

J.  Guidote 

Nueva  CAceren 

Am  andro 

Llirht^ 

Z.  I/icbRuco 

Manila. 

tStar;.::::::::: 

saK!!.::.:..:..:: 

L.  Pelidtas 

San  Fernando. 

AtertaVUiera 

AlfonaoXIIt 

do 

S.  de  Perlo . 

Do. 

do 

Saloco 

Balabac. 

Alfred 

do 

C  RaroQue  .    ...... 

San  Fernando 

Alfredo 

do 

LMaoMl 

Hoilo. 

A]1<^ 

do «.. 

P.  S.  Marcelo 

Manila. 

Alf«tn  . . 

do 

U.  Cerina 

San  Fernando. 

Alma  

.....do..... 

P.  S.  Mareelo.. 

Manila. 

Alpine  Eagle 

Alooao 

steam  launch.... 
Sail 

J.  H.  Greefkens 

P.  Alonso 

Do. 
Tacloban. 

Alta 

do 

do 

D.H.Ward 

Manila. 

Ambnrajan 

P.  Lotano 

San  Fernando. 

AmrrtfJiBigle... 
Aoda 

Steam  launch.... 
do 

J.  H.  Greefkens 

M.  N.  Joe6 

Manila. 

Ran  Fernando. 

Angeiif# 

Sail 

J,  Paw» 

Manila. 

Ang^iitA 

Boat 

J.Baca 

Do. 

Angelita 

Sail 

M.  Tabora 

Do. 

Anna 

do 

J.  Rodriguez 

Do. 

Anita  Araneta 

.....do.... 

E.  Araneta 

Hollo. 

Antipolo 

do 

P.  Imperial 

Apani..... 

do 

V.  Quejada 

Do. 

Apolonio 

do 

A:?afi«r.:::::...:... 

Oroquleta. 
Cebd. 

Arador 

da 

P.Aiador 

Arrilano  ...,.> 

do 

J.  Arellano 

Batangas. 
Cebd. 

Argao 

do 

A.  Mifiosa 

Aflnnct6n ...  .  

do 

P.  Floranza 

aSSS*- 

Aaonci6n 

do 

J.  Pico 

do 

M.  Eyerro 

Tacloban. 

Amora 

do 

do 

J.Vaflo 

Cebd. 

ATe  del  Faraiio ... 

F.  Hermosnra 

8.  Ptenco 

San  TVnMn4i* 

Are  Maria 

do 

Cebd. 

AveMarta 

do 

M.  Cardona 

San  Femaildo. 

Ayama 

do..  

A.  Bongabong 

Geba. 
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Alpltabetical  liH  of  coadtuise  vessels  documeiiled  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  which  official 
numbers  were  assigned  during  the  Period  from  Auaust  1, 1904,  to  June  SOy  1905,  induding 
vessels  marked  *  in  Idlers  E  and  T  omitted  from  last  special  report — ContinQed. 


Axuoen*. 
B 


B&luyos  . . 
Banas .... 
BuicaNo. 
BanoaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
Banca  No. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 


1243.. 
1897.. 
1896.. 
1731.. 
10210. 
10442. 
10696. 
11361. 
11466. 
U640. 
U715. 
U719. 
11869. 
16205. 
16929. 
16682. 
16004. 
16017. 
16048. 
16101  . 
16104. 
16106. 
16111. 
16120. 
16188. 
16146. 
16168. 
16178. 
16176  . 
16186. 


Rig. 


Sail 

Barge  . . . 
Steamer. 


BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
Banca  No. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
Banca  No. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 


16206. 
16221. 
16222. 
16228. 
16248. 
16261. 
16265. 
16262. 
16276. 
16277. 
16284. 
16307. 
16337. 
16390. 
16427. 
16442. 
16443. 
16470. 
16508. 
16513. 
166S6. 
16677. 
16593. 
16628. 
16646. 
16680. 
16770. 
16777. 
16819. 
16844. 
16883. 
16896. 
16897. 


Sail.... 
....do. 
Banca. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


16927. 


16946. 
16961. 
16969. 
16962. 
16998. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Oro0S 
tonnage. 


6.18 
184.69 
411. 11 

11.40 
16.84 
6.12 
7.54 
18.97 
6.44 
6.09 
6.43 
7.61 
17.61 
7.18 
7.79 
18.11 
6.74 
6.76 
10.41 
9.75 
6.92 
6.09 
21.41 
6.24 
9.02 
21.82 
16.83 
11.47 
11.46 
9.10 
27.20 
12.26 
7.90 
7.49 
14.25 


6.65 

20.81 
9.98 

14.83 
7.10 
6.35 
6.22 

11.83 
7.52 
7.45 
5.45 
5.93 
6.87 
5.35 
5.58 
6.64 
6.52 
6.83 

10.24 
7.27 
5.64 

21.81 
9.58 
6.85 
7.85 
6.16 

19.96 
7.07 
7.19 
5.36 
5.08 
7.34 

.5.86 
5.23 
9.40 

16.69 
6.16 
6.80 
7.01 
9.13 
6.96 


Official 
number. 


178648 
173170 
172921 

173192 
172867 
173138 
173173 
173166 
173189 
172967 
173103 
173420 
173066 
173361 
172846 
173214 
173472 
172728 
173471 
172854 
172847 
173257 
173255 
172954 
173183 
172858 
173049 
173062 
172799 
178224 
173452 


172746 
172767 
178077 
173164 


172877 
173167 
172791 
172792 
173176 
173278 
173111 
1731*25 
173100 
178102 
173003 
173178 
173507 
173059 
172965 
172909 
173089 
172768 
172908 
172841 
173256 
172900 
178238 
173300 
173305 
172857 
173106 
172972 
1727a'» 
173588 
173444 
172840 
173114 
172953 
173168 
172752 
173581 
173567 
173074 
173276 
173061 


Name  of  owner. 


U.Ldpet 

Manila  Navigation  Co . 
Philippine     govem- 
menl. 

E.DoJig 

J.  Banas 

Q.  Morales 

B.  Pulido 

R.  deGuxmAn 

....do 

B.  Cuadra 

V.  de  Jesds 

P.  Marcelo 

F.Santos , 

C.  Viardo 

Ayala&Co 

I.  Samson 

B.  Vinta 

F.  Velazco 

F.  Roldan 

I.  Ureta 

F.  Gonzales 

8.  Vergara 

D.  Tengson 

I.  Ureta 

G.Santos 

P.  Bernardo 

C.Se  villa 

A.  Celedonio 

A.  Ponce 

J.  de  Velasco 

P.Gabriel 

F.  Roldan 

P.Toientino 

A.  O.  de  Reynolds 

B.  Francisco 

Philippine     Lumber 

and    Development 
Co. 
C.San  Luis 

E.  Adriauo 

....do 

....do 

G.  Valencia 

A.  del  Rosario 

F.  Encamacidn 

D.  Montaya 

C.  Fauatino 

E.  Punsalan 

G.  Alfonso 

F.  Ricafrente 

Q.  de  Borja 

G.  Santiago 

G.  Tacuncruz 

B.  Banzon 

A.  Martinez 

S.  Baltazar 

B.  Banzon 

C.  BorJa 

J.  Tiongson 

P.  Contreras 

C.  Santo  TomAs 

A.  Mateos 

C.  Pait^aniban 

8.  Banzon 

T.  R.  Yangco 

B.  VinU 

M.Tongco 

C.  Aullo 

E.  Poblete 

D.  Coeunjj 

B.  Taparan 

C.  de  los  Santos 

V.  Aldaba 

E.  Luna 

V.  Olano 

F.  Laderas 

M.  Angeles 

P.  Velazco 

P.  Andres 


Home  port. 


Batangaa. 
Manila. 
Do. 

Cebd. 

Do. 
Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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AlphabeHcal  list  of  coastwise  vessels  documerUed  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  which  official 
numbers  were  assipied  during  the  period  from  Auaust  i,  1904 1  to  June  SOy  1906^mcluding 
ressels  marked  *  in  letters  R  and  T  omitted  from  uut  special  report — Continiied. 


Rig. 


BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  No. 
Banca  No. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
BancaNo. 
Banca  Na 


16995.. 

18997. 

17024. 

17083. 

17034. 


Banca. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
.40. 


17058...' do. 

17060. ..I do. 

17070. ..I do. 

17094...' do. 

17098. ..I do. 

17119...' do. 

17133 do. 

17160 do. 

17165... do. 

17170 do. 


17201. 
17217. 
17229. 
17233. 
17284. 
17238. 
17244. 
17246. 
17254. 
17267. 
17258. 
17262. 
17282. 
17287. 
17309. 
17444. 
174S2. 
17454. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Banca  Na  17456 do.. 

Banca  No.  17456 do.. 

Banca  No.  17466 do.. 

Banca  No.  17469 do.. 

Banca  No.  17471 do.. 

Banca  No.  17478 do.. 

Banca  No.  17476 do.. 

Banca  No.  17477 do.. 

Banca  No.  17478 do.. 

Banca  No.  17479 do . . 

Banca  No.  17480 do.. 

Banca  No.  17482 do . . 

Banca  No.  17483 do.. 

Banca  No.  17488 do.. 

Banca  No.  17493 do.. 

Banca  Na  17495 do.. 

Banca  No.  17498 do.. 

Banca  No.  17601 do.. 

BancaNo.  17606 do.. 

Banca  No.  17610 do . . 

Banca  No.  17511 do.. 

Banca  No.  17618 do.. 

Banca  No.  17519 do . . 

Banca  No.  17620 do.. 

Banca  No.  17525 do . . 

Banca  No.  17526 do  . . 

BancaNo.  17682 do.. 

Banca  No.  17535 do.. 

Banca  No.  17586 do  . . 

BancaNo.  17544... do.. 

BancaNo.  17559... do.. 

iNo.17665...! do.. 

iNo.  17671...I do.. 

Banca  No.  17672... do.. 

Banca  No.  17681 do . . 

Banca  No.  17582 do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..dQ.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 


I  No.  17690 . 

i  No.  17699 . 
Banca  No,  17607 . 
Banca  No.  17611. 
Banca  No.  17611 . 
Banca  Na  17619 . 
Banca  No.  17620 . 
Buica  No.  17622 . 
Baoca  No.  17623 . 


OroflH 
tonnage. 


6.87 
7.40 

22.53 
8.14 

17.47 
7.84 
6.85 
6.01 

14.27 
5.77 
6.(H 

16.11 
5.11 
6.83 
6.01 
8.72 

16.73 

16.80 

12.48 
8.52 
6.00 
5.68 
5.32 
5.11 

17.01 
9.58 

13.81 
6.67 
6.83 
5.06 

16.87 
9.92 

19.18 


18.12 
16.87 
7.64 
9.51 
8.46 
5.94 
10.22 
5.65 
9.96 
5.17 
9.50 
5.88 
6.00 
20.35 
6.01 
5.62 
5.61 
8.06 
6.17 
5.09 
6.47 
19.89 
21.15 
14.47 
14.44 
12.69 
6.08 
6.39 
6.25 
6.11 
11.45 
5.41 
5.27 
9.86 
5.22 
10.49 
15.83 
9.96 
17.75 
18. 3S 
5.11 
19.49 
18.72 
7.02 
20.68 


Official 
number. 


172981 
172974 
172729 
172901 
172795 
172766 
172860 
173058 
173169 
178140 
173499 
172803 
173047 
172977 
178213 
172739 
172794 
172947 
178055 
172910 
172886 
173223 
172876 
173324 
173096 
172998 
173063 
173097 
178166 
178237 
178112 
172702 
172683 


172684 
172686 
172736 
172882 
172946 
172899 
172967 
172959 
172968 
172978 
172996 
172989 
172988 
173085 
178063 
178064 
173073 
173126 
173147 
173182 
173148 
173175 
178212 
173209 
173210 
173211 
173235 
173239 
173247 
173248 
173252 
1T3275 
173281 
173299 
173357 
173411 
173419 
173457 
173424 
1734.51 
178474 
178479 
173480 
173481 
173486 


Name  of  owner. 


M.  Fajardo 

8.  Aostria 

R.  Luna 

J.  Rebullida 

P.Pedro 

LdeSilva 

L.  Roque 

F.  Vergara 

C.  Bumanlag 

C.  Arcega 

J.  Dominguez 

P.Reyes 

E.  Papa 

A.  Salyador 

J.  Aguirre 

A.  Saldafla 

P.  Pedro 

R.  Mendoza 

A.  Luna 

P.  Bemab6 

L.  Beltran 

D.  Garcia 

J.  Medel 

R.  Keyser 

E.  Riu 

M.J086 

F.  Kaharian 

F.  CuBtodio 

V.CustodIo 

C.  Herrera 

V.  Baltazar 

J.  Raymundo , 

Philippine   Lumber 

and    Development 

Co. 

....do 

do 

P.  8.  Faustino 

I.  Aragonclllo 

P.  Reyes 

E.  Ong  Tengco 

D.  Aguilar 

G.  Angeles 

F.HIlario 

A.  Salvador 

M.Pitallo 

M.  Franco 

F.  Rajrmundo 

A.  Luna 

G.  Antonio 

E.  San  Luis 

A.  Banzon 

J.  Z.  deOcampo 

M.  G.  Angeles 

F.  Escalada 

V.  Yfiiguez 

R.  Bautista 

F.  de  los  Santos 

8.  Mariano 

L.  J.  Araullo 

do 

8.  Roxas 

P.  Pascual 

J.  Cruz 

do 

A.  San  Jos4 

R.  dela  Cruz 

G.  Mangnhas 

F.HIlario 

T.  Nibungco 

G.  de  GuzmAn 

G.  Vieencio 

C.  Gonzales 

T.  Talampas 

B.  Soriano 

T.  Palumbarit 

A.  Luna 

do 

H.  Reves 

F.  Kabarian 


Home  port. 


Manila. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Aipkabetuxd  li$t  of  coaetwite^femels  doeumerded  in  the  Philippine  Idands  to  which  ofiMl 
nwnben  were  asii^ned  daring  the  period  from  Auomt  1, 1904^  to  Jtme  SOy  1905 ,  inchiding 
vessels  marked  *  in  letters  R  and  T  omitted  from  last  special  report — Contmued. 


Veawl. 

Rig. 

GroM 
tonnage. 

OfficUl 
number. 

Name  of  owner. 

Home  port. 

BancaNo.  17tt4... 

Banca 

9.84 
5.06 
5.63 
18.  U 
6.01 
7.88 
7.08 
9.96 
7.62 
6.11 
12.13 
12.13 
12.18 
9.46 

12.13 
9.45 

12.18 
12.18 
6.86 
7.60 
4U.11 

5.87 
6.88 
6.80 
6.77 
80.95 
25.68 
20.20 
6.62 
6.85 
5.77 
5.82 
5.20 
6.28 
5.28 
5.87 
7.44 
5.29 
5.88 

6.03 

7.00 

9.64 

8.71 

18.14 

1,068.21 

15.80 

411.11 

108,77 

6.88 

6.28 

17.43 

47.81 

177.93 

7.29 

12.21 

10.51 

7.28 

5.01 

10.77 

11.03 

7.91 

16.73 

20.07 

8.46 
10.68 
14.84 
14.75 
16.71 
16.60 
16.82 
47.51 
86.17 
27.74 

178490 
173608 
178624 
178527 
173579 
178689 
178601 
173602 
178640 
178633 
178141 
178142 
173148 
178801 

178144 
178802 

173145 
178146 
178399 
178600 
172922 

178540 
178274 
178521 
178407 
178205 
178428 
178029 
178421 
172835 
173309 
178021 
178519 
172986 
172828 
172870 
178338 
173886 
173432 

172787 
172838 
178554 
178625 
173217 
172764 
178628 
172923 

172678 
178612 
178087 
178505 
172744 
178465 
172780 
178246 
178541 
173185 
172710 
178295 
178382 
178441 
172754 
172756 

178088 
178628 
173629 
173530 
172848 
173078 
173048 
172686 
172798 
172709 

P.  Tlonson 

Manila. 

BancaNo.  17i29... 
Banca  No.  17680... 

do 

^0 

do 

C.  VlUacarloe 

A.  Aquino 

Do. 
Do. 

Banca  No.  17631 . . . 

A. Luna 

Do. 

BancaNo.  17640... 

do 

N.  Alelandro 

Do. 

BancaNo.  17648... 

do 

C.  Enrique 

G.  Pagsanghan 

T.  Slaon 

Do. 

BancaNo.  17649... 

do 

Do. 

BancaNo.  17650... 

do 

Do. 

Banca  No.  17653... 

do 

A.  Moraga 

Do. 

Banlota 

Sail 

P.  Molt.. 

('^ebO. 

BaigeNo.7 

Barge  No.  8 

Barge 

B.  FemAnde« 

do 

Manila. 

.^To.:.::.::...; 

Do. 

Barge  No.  9 

do 

do 

Do. 

Barge  No.  9 

do 

Agno  Tug  and  Light- 
er Co. 

B.  FemAndex 

Agno  Tug  and  Light- 
er Co. 

do 

Do. 

Barge  No.  10 

Barge  No.  10 

Barge  No.  11 

Barge  No.  12 

Bartolome 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Sail 

S.J.  Reyes 

Iloilo. 

Basak 

do 

Tayco 

Jol6. 

Basilan 

Steamer 

Philippine  govern- 

ment. 
R.  Ballnato 

Manila. 

Batorrillo 

Sail 

Cebti. 

BeUa  Antonia 

do 

San  Fernando. 

Berola 

...do 

D.  Berola 

OroquieU. 
Manila. 

Bamardo 

do 

R.  Veloria 

Bestrafia    

.  .do 

P.  VAsquez 

Cebtl. 

Betrocolo 

do 

M.  Calafat 

Aparri. 
Mjknila. 

Blcol 

Steam  launch 

Sail 

G.  Curry 

Biga 

P.Zabarte 

Do. 

Blanca  Flor 

do 

J.  Aragonte 

Aparri. 

San  Fernando 

do 

U.  Martinez 

Botero 

do 

L.  Botero 

Cebd. 

Buaron 

do 

G.  Buaron ., 

Oroquieta. 
Iloilo. 

Buen  Oonsejo 

do 

H.  Liboon 

Buen  VlaJe 

do 

P,  Aman »^. 

licSlar 

Buen  Viaje 

do 

S.  Sumbrllla 

Buena  Fortuna .... 

do 

P.  Bemaldo 

Taoloban. 

Buena  Fortuna .... 

do 

E.  Caampued 

R.  Carbajal  and  oth- 
ers. 
A.  Peralta 

San  Fernando. 

Buena  Fortuna 

do 

Do. 

Zambalefla. 
Buena  8uerte    .  . . 

do 

Aparri. 
Do. 

Buena  Suerte 

do 

C.  Ragunjan 

Buenaventura 

do 

B.  Azarlas 

Nueva  Cmmtm. 

Buenavista 

do 

F.  Arquillo 

Aparri. 
Cebti. 

Bulldog 

do 

M.  Llorcnte 

Bunuan  

Steamer 

I.TambuntIng 

C.  Cemagala 

Manila. 

Buscahalla 

Sail 

CebU. 

BuBuanga  

c 

Steamer 

Philippine     govern- 
ment. 
ManllaNavlgationCo. 
V.  C.  Suares 

Manila. 

Barge 

Do. 

Cabo  Bojeador 

Cabuguaflon 

saff:  :..::::;:.::: 

Aparri. 
Cebd. 

do 

S.Rillo 

CadU 

do 

G.delaCruz 

Iloilo. 

Calapan 

Lighter 

J.  Franco 

Aparri. 
Manila. 

Calilayan 

Sail 

A.MAxIno 

Camucaoan 

do 

H.  Camacho 

Aparri. 

San  FArnando. 

Candelaria 

do 

M.  Sales 

Cansojong 

do 

N.Cabrera 

C«b(!I. 

Canteinpfora 

do 

Q.  Pamini 

Do. 

Capltana 

Banca 

S.MalaJacan 

Batangas. 
San  Fernando, 

Carmelito 

Sail 

S.Fery 

Carmen 

.  ...do 

T.  Bautista. 

Do. 

Carmen 

do 

J.  Gorospe 

Aparri. 
BfanUa. 

Carmencita 

Steam  launch 

do 

T.  Eamsha  w 

Carolina 

M.  Earnshaw  and 

others. 
M.Oculal 

Do. 

Carolina 

Sail 

Cebd. 

Caaco  No.  4 

Casco 

S.Zubeldla 

Mai>iY# 

CaBCoNo.5 

do 

do 

Do. 

Ca8CoNo.6 

do 

do 

Do. 

Caaco  No.  81 

do 

V.Saguinsin 

Do. 

Ca8CoNo.38 

do 

M.Rodriguez 

Do. 

Casco  No.  127  . .  .  . 

..    .do 

Z.  Naval ; 

Do. 

Caaco  No.  179 

do 

E.  Soriano 

Do. 

Oasco  No.  220 . 

...    do 

Q.Pascual 

C.  V.Cruz 

Do. 

Casco  No.  221 

do 

Do. 
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Alphabelieal  lid  of  coastwue  ves9eU  documenUd  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  wJuch  ijffieud 
numbers  were  anigned  during  th€  period  from  Augtut  1, 1904,  to  June  SO,  1905,  inoSkding 
vessels  marked  *  m  UUers  R  and  T  omitUd  frmn  last  special  report — Continued. 


Ve«el. 

Wg. 

Qrmm 
tonnaffe. 

Official 
number. 

Name  of  owner. 

Home  port. 

Casco  No.  227 

Casoo 

18.61 
48.03 
16.62 
44.66 
38.60 
17.98 
44.47 
86.66 

9.46 
12.87 
49.89 
36.47 
25.64 
29.72 
54.26 
28.69 
31.14 
28.99 
30.56 

8.69 
32.13 
31.06 
28.48 
20.72 
80.89 
44.07 
80.65 
89.12 
29.97 
31.36 
29.04 
11.98 
26.26 
29.42 
32.87 
19.16 
28.81 
39.14 
26.56 
89.49 
26.13 
27.34 
66.24 
31.14 
61.62 
29.62 
88.07 
81.86 
18.47 
36.71 
24.98 
10.82 
54.07 
66.72 
68.10 
56.82 
16.64 
34.04 
16.36 
48.49 
24.13 
60.81 
18.20 
62.17 
19.89 
22.68 
32.82 
66.83 
13.00 
22.  OS 
18.84 
81.68 
17.72 
16.78 
19.42 
60.25 
46.39 
28.37 
12.82 
41.44 

173008 
172804 
172964 
173118 
172708 
172968 
173090 
173279 
178174 
172802 
172861 
172888 
173626 
172996 
172848 
172992 
1T2727 
172740 
172878 
172994 
172688 
172734 
178106 
172912 
178091 
172879 
L   172798 
172999 
173674 
172968 
173163 
172806 
172944 
173690 
173263 
173062 
172770 
173177 
173277 
172973 
173620 
173164 
178104 
178002 
.172880 
173208 
172919 
172731 
172842 
172712 
172715 
172689 
172679 
172889 
178072 
172998 
172918 
178161 
178060 
173116 
173118 
178127 
172789 
172771 
172839 
172907 
172849 
172860 
173124 
178044 
172885 
172761 
172951 
172966 
172796 
178116 
178117 
172765 
172735 
172762 

P.  TomAs 

Manila. 

CaacoXo.234 

do 

F.Pangllinan 

A.  R.  Cruz 

Do. 

Cksco  No.  280 

do 

Do. 

Ca0CoNo.836 

do 

L.  Fernandez 

Do. 

Ca9CoNo.890 

do 

D.  Bernardo 

Do.* 

rajBCoNo.400 

do 

M.Dy-Inco 

Do. 

OucoNo.449 

do 

do 

P.  Bernardo 

Do. 

€^u»oNo.609 

F.Turla 

Do. 

Ctksoo  No.  1087 

do 

do 

M.Dy-Inco 

Do. 

Casco  No.  UB4 

8.  Sa^uinsin 

Do. 

CttacoNo.1182 

do 

do 

C.  Vivas 

Do. 

Cteaoo  Na  1288 

8.  Mercado 

Do. 

Casco  No.  1887 

do 

do 

M.Dy-Inco 

Do. 

Casco  No.  IMl 

C.  Rivera 

Do. 

CaaeoNo.1584 

do 

L.  FemAndez 

Do. 

CkMOO  No.  1678 

do 

R.  Mercado 

Do. 

Casco  No.  160B 

do 

R.  Rodriguez 

Do. 

Casoo  No.  1616 

do 

T.Ej6rcito 

Do. 

Casco  No.  1638 

do 

I.8antos 

Do. 

Casco  No.  1641 

do 

G.  Santos 

Do. 

Casco  No.  1097 

do 

R.  Mercado 

Do. 

Casco  No.  1729 

do 

Ayala&Co 

Do. 

C«8CoNo.l807 

do 

P.  Limpin 

Do. 

casco  No.  1884 

do 

do 

D.  T.  Santos 

Do. 

Casco  No.  19il 

J.  Bernardo 

Do. 

Casco  No.  1942 

do 

A.  deMesa 

Do 

Casco  No.  1960 

do 

H.  Sarino 

Do. 

Casco  No.  1997 

do 

E.  Soriano 

Do 

Casco  No.  1978 

do 

P.  Reyes 

Do. 

Casco  No.  1980 

do 

Q.  Pinlac 

Do 

Casco  No.  1998 

do 

P.Javier 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2066 

do 

G.  Santos         

Do 

r>McoNo.2fm 

do 

M.  de  la  Cruz 

Do. 

OuooNo.2101 

.  ..do 

R.  Mariano 

Da 

Casco  No.  2116 

do 

P.  Landas 

Do. 

casco  No.  2128 

.  ...do 

J.Santa  Maria 

R.  Mercado 

Do 

Casco  No.  2181 

do 

Do. 

Cmaco  No.  2169 

do 

L.  Rivera 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2166 

do 

M.  Lopez 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2169 

do 

do 

A.  Bana-ag 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2381 

M.  de  la  C'niz 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2200 

do 

T.  Mendoza 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2216 

..:..do : 

L.  R.  Yangco 

Da 

Casco  No.  2237 

do  

D  Bemarao          .... 

Do 

Casc«No.22S8 

do 

R.  Soriano 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2266 

Casco  No.  2271 

do 

do  

F.  de  los  Santos 

Do. 
Do. 

Casco  No.  2279 

do 

T    AyRlA 

Do 

Casco  No.  230B 

do 

S.  Cuenca  and  others. 
L  Ramos       ... 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2312 

do 

Do 

aucoNo.2819 

do 

C.  Sevilla 

Do. 

Cai«oNo.2869 

do 

V  Dionicio 

Do 

Casco  No.  2368 

do 

ManilaNavigationCo. 
M  Lino 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2370 

do 

Do 

Casoo  No.  2371 

do 

C.  Pacheco 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2372 

do 

A.  Luna 

Do 

Casco  No.  2S74 

do 

Q.  Baluyot 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2877 

do 

T  Asuncion . 

Do 

Casco  No.  2878 

do 

A.  Dionicio 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2882 ..... 

do 

V  Bernardo 

Do 

Casco  No.  2387 

do 

D.  Fernandez 

J  Morente 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2408 

do 

Do 

Casco  No.  2407 

do 

A.Dairit 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2489 

do 

V  Villonffco  : 

Do 

Casco  No.  2114 

do 

B.  L.  Isip 

Do. 

Caiwo  No.  2424 

do 

B  Reves 

Do 

Casco  No.  2426 

do 

A.  Baria '. 

Do. 

Casoo  No.  2427 

do 

do 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2481 

do 

L.  M.  Songco 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2489 

do 

F.Nabon 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2448 

do 

D.  de  los  Santos 

C.Pineda 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2288 

do 

Do. 

Casco  No.  24S6 

do 

G.  Garcia 

Do. 

Casco  No.  9161 

do 

J.  No  vera 

Do. 

Casoo  No.  2468 

do 

C.  Quicho 

Do. 

Omco  No.  2486 

do 

A.  J066 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2466 

do 

do 

Do. 

Casoo  No.  2408 

do 

L.  G.  Rivera 

Do. 

Casco  No.  2471 

do 

F.  Carlos 

Do. 

CbscoNo.2478 

do 

L.  Manapat 

Do, 
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VeflBel 


Cai«o  No.  2474 
Casco  No.  2475 
Casco  No.  2476 
Casco  No.  2478 
Caflco  No.  2480 
Cosco  No.  2481 
Ca*co  No.  2482 
Casco  No.  2485 
Casco  No.  2486 
Cam-o  No.  2488 
C«*co  No.  2489 
r^sco  No.  2490 
Casco  No.  2494 
Casco  No.  2496 
Casco  No.  2512. 
Casco  No.  2613 
Casco  No.  2514 
Casco  No.  2615 
Casco  No.  2516 
Casco  No.  2617 
Casco  No.  2518 
Casco  No.  2519 
Casco  No.  2620 
Casco  No.  2621 
Casco  No.  2822 
Casco  No.  2528 
Casco  No.  2524 
Cataggaman 

Cauayan 

Cebii  Water  Boat 
Chas.  H.  Treat 

Chata 

ChiaoCbay  Chin  Po 

Chlong 

Chumica 

Colon 

Columbia 


Name  of  owner. 


Conant 

■Concepci6n 
Concepci6n 
ConcepcI6n 
Concepci6n 

Concha 

Concha 

Conch  ing... 
Conchlta  ... 
Conegero . . . 
Consolaci6n 
Consolac:6n 
Con8olaei6n 
Con9olaci6n 

Consuelo 

Consuelo 

Coraz6n  de  Jesils 
Coniz6n  de  Marta 

Cora26n  de  Maria. do 

Cordoba i  Casco 

Corredora '  Sail 

Corregidor Steamer 

Culing Sail 

Cumu I do 

Cuyo I do 

Dagundun ' do 

Dagupan I  Lighter 

Dalagan Sail . . . 

Dalenat do 

Darigayoe 

DeGalifMi 

Deja 

DelaPa* 

DelaPas 

DIday 

Dillgente 

Dioscoro 

DlTina  8uerte 
Dlvino  Infante 

Doce 

Dolores 


M.  Mercado 

G.  Linson 

M.  Tongco 

A.  Valencia 

J.  Hernandez 

A.  Lana 

E.Goseco 

B.  L.l8ip 

J.  Alejandro 

R.Santos 

A.  Luna 

D.  Banto  Domingo 

J.  Pascual 

L.  M.  Heras 

E.  del  Castillo 

R.  Bautista 

F.  delRosarto 

P.Gabriel 

J.  Yojoico 

J.  Castalone 

A.  Santos 

F.  A.Gaza 

G.  Malines 

I.  Naval 

T.  Bernardo 

D.  Tomacruz 

M.Santos 

S.  Corpus 

H.  Camacho j 

M.Llorente ' 

Manila  NavigationCo 

G.  Lichauco , 

D.  Alvarado , 

F.  Chlong , 

F.Cacayuan 

G.  W.Simmle 

Atlantic,   Gulf,   and 

Pacific  Co. 

J.  Fonacler 

S.  del  Mundo 

J.Pico 

V.  F.Sanchez 

V.  Pulanes 

A.V.Valencia 

M.  Villanueva 

O.  Asores , 

J.  Guidote 

J.  Conegero 

R.  Borromeo 

L.  Pelayre 

J.  Pico 

R.  Arquillo 

M.  Hunt 

P.delaCruz 

R.  Floresca 

D.  Ouano 

C.  Verano 

M.Bondoc 

S.  Agmalen 

Philippine     Govern- 
ment. 

R.  Diongson 

L.  Daliuag 

V.  Gabayan 

V.  Dagundun 

J.  Franco 

S.Medina 

H.  Camacho 

N.  Rodriguez 

M.Oalipa 

F.  Deja 

T.Daroy 

J.  Cajulis 

G.Lozada 

N.  Arbotant« 

D.  Jagua 

M.  Naranlo 

E.  Pacquing 

J.N.Reyes 

F.  Reyes 


Home  port. 


Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Aparri. 

Do. 
Cebd. 
Manila. 

Do. 
Aparri. 
Cebd. 
Aparri. 
ManiU. 

Do. 

Aparri. 

Batangaa. 

AparrT 

San  Femanda 

Batangaa. 

Manila. 

Do. 
Iloilo. 

Nueva  CAceres. 
Dumaguete. 
Cebd. 

Do. 
Aparri. 

San  Feruando. 
Tacloban. 
Batangaa. 
San  Fernando. 
Cebd. 

San  Fernando. 
Cebil. 

Do. 
ManlU. 

Cebd. 

Aparri. 

Puerto  Princeaa. 

Oroquieta. 

Aparri. 

Hollo. 

Aparri. 

San  Fernando. 

Oroquieta. 

Cebd. 

Surigma 

Manila. 

Dumaguete. 

Cebd. 

Do. 
San  Fernando. 

Da 
Cebd. 
Manila. 
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Venel. 


Dolores 

Don  Rofloo 

Dorot«a 

Dos  Aminos 

DosJennaiUM  . 
DomiAUi 


Kand  A 

nciui 

Den* 

BVAraderoIII... 

l£Dcamaci6n 

Enui 

Ernesto 

Ebsq 

Eflcajr 

Espermnxa 

Esperanza 

Este 

Eitefafia'. 

B<rella 

EitKlla 

EstrelladelSur... 

Engenla 

Eogenlo  Antonio. 
BoS^a 


Big. 


F.JaTelona 

Fannie 

F^Ucidad 

F«Hcidad 

F^licidad 

Felim6n 

Felipe 

Felixberto 

Fteliia 

Fellza 

Feria 

FernAndez 

Fernando 

Ferrer 

Fidel 

FUipinas 

Flamefio 

Flor  de  Mayo 

Flores 

Flores  de  Maria . 

Floring 

no^ 

Fioftnna 

Francisco 

Francisco 

Franco 

Frisco 

Fratos 

G 

Gamut 

Gindara 

Garcia  Pitogo  . . . 

G«nerc»o 

Germinal 

Ger6nima 

Gemndlo 

Gill 

GiIL6pes 

Godoy .-.. 

Gold 

Goleta 

Good 

Gorin 

OncsB 

GnU^rrex 

H 

H.Sato 

Halad 

Hawk 

H^loCropo 


Sail 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Barge 

Steam  launch  ... 

Sail 

do 

Bar^e 

Sail 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Gasoline  launcli. 

Sail 

do 

Steam  launch  . . . 

Sail 

do 

Lighter 

Sail 

Steam  launch  . . . 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Sail 

Steam  launch* 

Sail 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

Steam  launch 

Lighter 

sSfcll 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Steam  launch 

Sail  

Barge 

Sail 

Casco 

Steamer 

Sail 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

Steamer 

Sail 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Steam  launch  .... 

Barge.... 

Fishing  boat 

Sail 

Steam  launch 

Sail 


28.99 
7.40 
9.68 
6.62 
6.95 
5.67 

186.83 

33.24 
6.56 
7.14 
126.58 
9.12 
5.32 
8.24 
8.65 
6.41 
8.78 
6.06 

26.23 
5.04 

82.98 

7.47 

8.78 

260.22 

6.62 

25.00 


Official 
number. 


173012 
172827 
173325 
173840 
173040 
173638 
172680 
173304 
173415 
173564 
173359 
178315 
173408 
173642 
173218 
172812 
173192 
173542 
172894 
173570 
172703 
173271 
173447 
172713 
173215 
172956 


Name  of  owner. 


7.46 

173606 

17.49 

173171 

5.61 

172823 

9.67 

172824 

14.65 

173343 

5.69 

173418 

6.33 

173637 

7.23 

173191 

7.44 

172976 

7.02 

173646 

10.18 

173500 

5.96 

173352 

8.46 

173569 

C.62 

172817 

11.07 

172863 

16.73 

172753 

30.76 

172722 

6.88 

172826 

5.81 

173082 

8.00 

173329 

8.62 

178551 

9.08 

172949 

5.78 

173459 

41.02 

173066 

7.56 

173566 

6.51 

173656 

27.86 

172706 

68.87 

17a'>32 

166.29 

173129 

12.32 

172779 

24.15 

178010 

820.86 

173617 

7.08 

173627 

9.43 

173043 

10.00 

1728:M 

9.05 

173653 

168.86 

173*04 

96.76 

17-2914 

6.36 

178085 

8.19 

1731H9 

8.24 

178406 

41.32 

173033 

82.50 

173534 

8.25 

173650 

64.69 

172714 

167.80 

173130 

7.31 

172969 

8.12 

173539 

36.60 

173156 

6.63 

173422 

B.Lagura 

8.  Revillane 

H.  R.  Spencer 

L.  Caluya 

8.  Agrayante 

Sheik  A.  Badaha... 
Manila  NavigationCo. 

Macondray  £  Co 

aUmipis: 

Q.  Gonzales 

L.08orio 

J.  £ncamaci6n. ... 

Angok  

A.  Montinola 

M.Llorente 

ULuza 

M. Cuanang 

J.Mack 

M.Calafat 

R.  Baguiao 

L.08orio 

I.Tugadi 

P.Conaul 

R.Soriano 

E.Antonio 

Philippine    Lumber 

and    Development 

Co. 

F.Javelona 

B.F.Taylor 

C.Elena 

8.  Fallente 

A.  Ponce 

E.Guitche 

D.CAceres 

0.  Dejareaco 

A.Trla 

P.Yuson 

E.F.Borja 

V.  FernAndez 

A.Fairla 

V.Salgado 

F.  Dominguez 

M.Earnshaw 

F.  Flamefio 

P.Magallanes 

R.Loma 

A.Cayquep 

P.  Veloso 

M.Kalata 

F.  Caracas 

A.Osorio 

M.Torrieo 

N.  Recelosa 

G.E.Wolf 

F.  de  la  Cruz 

ManilaNavigatlonCo. 

H.Camacho 

J.  Lobfegat 

L.y  Martinez 

P.  Hedriano 

F.  Paraggua 

G.  Tabuadoc 

O.  Fermi 

J.  Rodriguez 

Oil  L6pez 

B.  E^calona 

D. Juano  

Diain 

T.Madrid 

C.  Rodriguez 

M.  M.  Kaad 

L.  Criado 

Manila  Navigation  Co 

Q.Chico 

P.  Halad 

J.  G.White  A  Co 

S.  Encamaci6n 


Home  port. 


Cebd. 

Legaspi. 

Batangas. 

San  Fernando. 

Hollo. 

Jol6. 

Manila. 

Do. 
San  Fernando. 
Batangas. 
Manila. 
San  Fernando. 
Balabac. 
Hollo. 
CebiS. 

Do. 
Aparri. 
CebiS. 
Aparri. 

Puerto  Princesa. 
Manila. 
San  Fernando. 

Do. 
Manila. 
Tacloban. 
Manila. 


Cebii. 
Hollo. 
Legaspi. 

Do. 
San  Fernando. 
Hollo. 

Do. 
Cebil. 
Manila. 
Batangas. 
Manila. 
Dumaguete. 
Puerto  Princesa. 
Ccbrt. 

Do. 
Manila. 

Do. 
Legaspi. 

San  Fernando. 

Cebii. 

Aparri. 

San  Fernando. 

Manila. 

Iloilo. 

Cebil. 

Manila. 

Hollo. 

Manila. 

Aparri. 

Cebii. 

Manila. 

Hollo. 

Aparri. 

Dumaguete. 

Nueva  CAceres. 

Manila. 

Iloilo. 

Cebrt. 

Do. 
Balabac. 
Manila. 
Cebil. 

Puerto  Princesa. 
Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 
CebiS. 
Manila. 
Aparri. 
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Vemel. 


Hermosa  ... 
Hingaffao... 
Homobono  . 
I. 


I.  Murakamy. 

Ida 

Ignacio 

Igualdad 

Iiagan 

Hang 

Illuminada . . . 

Ilumlnada 

Industry 


Infanta. 

lone 

Irig 

Isabela . 
Isabelo . 
Ivy 


J.  Bustamante. 


J6re«  

Jesucristo 

Jilaltan , 

Joaqulnlto 

Jopama 

J<»6 

Joeefa 

Jo6elin , 

Juana 

Juana 

Juan  Bautista 

Juanita , 

Juanita 

Juanito 

Juanito 

Julia , 

Juliana 

K 

K.Tada 

Kababayan 

L 

La  Aimnci6n 

Lacab  

La  Elecci6n 

La  Hija  Florencia. 

La  Inmaculada 

La  Libertad 

Lambayao 

Landugan 

Lapac  

La  Paz 

La  Peria 

La     Perla     d«l 

Orlente. 

La  Purisima 

La  Purisima  Con- 

cepcKin. 

La  virgen , 

Leyte , 


Libertad. 
Lipay — 
Lirio  .... 
Urio  .... 
LiHto  .... 
Loay 


Rig. 


Sail 

do 

do 

Barge 

Fishing  boat 

Sail 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Steam  launch  — 


Sail 

Fishing  boat  . 

Sail 

....do 

do 

Lighter 


Steamer. 


Sail 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lighter 

Sail 

do 

....do 

do 

Lighter 

do!."!!;*.!; 

Steam  launch  . 

Sail 

do 

do 

Barge 

Fishing  boat  . . 

Steamer 

Barge 

Sail  

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Log. 
LoliB 


Lolin 

Lope , 

Lore  to 

Lorraine 

Los  Hermanos. 

Lonrdes , 

Loyola 

Luciano 


do... 

Steamer . 

Sail 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Lighter.. 

Sail 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.....do... 


Gross 

Official 

tonnage. 

number. 

7.86 

178246 

10.59 

178612 

6.94 

178006 

165.72 

178181 

6.94 

172971 

5.16 

172896 

22.66 

173198 

6.76 

172816 

8. 38 

172777 

5.18 

178193 

6.95 

178616 

8.03 

172748 

82.62 

178347 

9.03 

172829 

6.62 

173446 

6.89 

173013 

7.10 

178019 

7.98 

173675 

14.16 

173159 

1,074.96 

171650 

9.84 

178662 

8.69 

173492 

6.18 

178087 

18.47 

173624 

10.06 

178567 

31.31 

172723 

6.97 

173565 

9.83 

178614 

9.81 

178076 

9.59 

173631 

143.48 

178303 

6.26 

173020 

8.66 

173395 

38.96 

173046 

7.89 

173094 

10.75 

178663 

14.96 

172718 

60.06 

1?2675 

6.81 

172970 

124.15 

172884 

58.35 

172676 

21.22 

173595 

6.56 

172905 

21.12 

173398 

6.96 

173187 

9.50 

173263 

18.84 

178206 

7.83 

172811 

10.17 

173402 

7.91 

178654 

63.79 

173358 

13.80 

178647 

14.90 

178428 

5.89 

173646 

6.81 

173136 

8.05 

172801 

411.11 

172925 

5.16 

173516 

6.88 

173458 

5.06 

178467 

8.78 

173652 

9.72 

173272 

5.10 

178017 

22.34 

173286 

134.79 

172691 

5.60 

178006 

14.67 

7.11 

173478 

6.58 

172871 

12.87 

178290 

432.66 

173046 

9.45 

172818 

Name  of  owner. 


R.  Mendosa 

V.  Poblador 

H.  Tupas 

Manila  Navigation  Co 

q.Chlco 

P.S.  Marcelo 

J.  Osorio 

L.  Juanico 

H.  Camacfao 

S.Gallera 

J.  Gonzales 

E.  Betita 

Atlantic  Gulf  and  Pa- 
cific Co. 

P.  Aman 

G.  W.  Langford 

T.lrig 

A.Bragat 

J.  Soliman 

California- Manila 
Lumber  Commer- 
cial Co. 

Compafiia  General  de 
Tabacos  de  FiUpi- 


M.J6ie« 

F.  Caroline 

M.  CoUJan 

M.Ortega 

P.delVillar 

J.  Flamefio 

L.  Marquez 

R.  deLeonyG 

R.Certesa.... 

D.  Olvldo 

M.  Ungson 

N.Bogo 

E.  Palao 

J.Rodriguez 

E.  Toledo 

Palopalo 

D.delos  Reyes 

Manila  Navigation  Co 

Q.Chico 

T.R.  Yangco 

Manila  Navigation  Co 

L.  Avila 

E.  Umayam 

S.  Dejaresco 

A.  Fitong 

R.Lete 

B.  Modesto 

G.  Piflaflor 

H.Omar 

R.  Lapac 

I.  Casiano 

A.  Pastoriso 

D.  Joven 


Home  port. 


A.  Gime 

F.  Marasigan. 


V.  Sumalpong 

Philippine     govern- 
ment. 

A.Cabaraban 

P.  Afionuevo 

M.  Cutaran 

M.  Enriquez 

J.Cablldo 

I.  Lagura 

W.^  Brandt 

G.  Llchauco 

F.  Paraggua 

Bailony  Ca 

P.  Azcurre 

I.  Torrefranca 

W.  Ahem 

F.  Reyes 

L.  Angam 


San  Fernando. 
Iloilo. 
Cebd. 
ManiU. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cebrt. 

Do. 
Aparri. 
Cebd. 

Nueva  CAcerea. 
nolio. 
Manila. 

Legaspi. 
Manila. 
Cebd. 

Do. 
San  Fernando. 
Manila. 


Do. 


Iloilo. 

San  Fernando. 

Dumaguete. 

San  Fernando. 

Tacloban. 

Manila. 

CebiX. 

Aparri. 

Mftnila. 

Cebd. 

Manila. 

Cebd. 

Puerto  Princesa. 

Manila. 

Batangas. 

Balabac. 

Sorsog6n. 

Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cebil. 
Aparri. 
Uoilo. 
Cebd. 

San  Fernando. 
Tacloban. 
Cebil. 
Balabac. 
Nueva  CAceres. 
Manila. 
Batangas. 
San  Fernando. 

Batangas. 
Do. 

Surigao. 
Manila. 

Oroquieta. 

Manila. 

Aparri. 

Tacloban. 

San  Fernando. 

Cebd. 

Anarri. 

Manila. 

Aparri. 

Sor80g6n. 

Nueva  CAceres. 

Iloilo. 

Cebd. 

Manila., 

Cebd. 
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wemelB  dootmemM  tn  the  PkUippme  Mcmda  to  iMtk  official 
idmrm^ike  period  finmAti^  J,  1904,toJnmS0, 19^^inehukng 


VeML 

Wg. 

Qross 
tonnage. 

OfflcUl 
number. 

Name  of  owner. 

Home  port 

I<W*ltAIlift 

Sail 

14.60 
7.16 
6.80 
1L21 
22.65 
4U.11 

60.06 

20.96 

69.80 

85.42 

221.21 

106.78 

6.87 

6.80 

6.27 

6.08 

6.78 

11.61 

7.44 

8.47 

6.78 

6.«0 

12.74 

4U.90 

6.78 
45.87 

8.74 

12.00 

411.11 

7.19 
6.89 
72.78 

11.09 
7.17 

17.68 

118.14 

6.87 

6.49 

81.18 

12.86 
6.12 
6.88 
6.16 
411.11 

4U.11 

11.20 

6.74 

6.54 

83.48 

178266 
172774 
178368 
178867 
172696 
172926 

172677 
172747 
172772 
172700 
17280B 
178098 
172864 
178684 
178644 
178578 
178219 
172784 
178528 
178086 
178876 
178466 
178682 
172927 

178864 
178158 
178188 
178886 
172928 

172813 
178625 
178260 

178228 
178041 
178442 
172780 
172945 
178028 
178514 
178559 
178491 
178536 
178879 
172929 

172980 
178016 
178018 
178611 
178095 
178262 
178061 

173054 

178070 
178489 

172853 

172856 
172788 
173162 
178817 
173850 
172916 

172985 

173161 
178862 
178417 

178487 

C.  Oliva 

Manila. 

LqllQtnftn 

do 

H.  Camacho 

Aparri. 
Manila. 

IjQIUt 

do 

P.  Tugadl  .  .. 

Lniif^tA 

do 

D.  Quiaflo 

Los6n 

Steam lannch  .... 
8tf«inf  r 

Q.t.  Wolf 

Manila. 

Lai6ii  ..•..•..•.... 

Philippine     goTem- 

meni 
Manila  NaTigation  Go 
F.  Signenza 

Do. 

M 

Barge 

Do. 

M.delGteiDeii 

Steiun  launch  .... 
gt4>atn?r 

Do. 

MmMlif 

T.  RTYangco 

Do. 

ltaran1«T 

Steam laonch  .... 

Steamer 

do 

B.  Baldwin 

Do. 

mSS;:.:;..::... 

M«4ii11 

Mactan  Shipping  Ck>.. 
T.  R  Yangco 

Do. 
Do 

Madjoa 

Maodtmi 

Sail 

E.  IjSgumna 

Cebd. 

do 

B.  Mahding 

Do. 

mSStT          .. 

do 

D.  Manere? 

Batangas. 

Dumaguete. 

CebdT^ 

MaiiMM 

do 

B.  Sarmiento 

MaquinilU 

do 

C.  Cubio 

do 

H.  Camacho 

Aparri. 
Oroquiete. 
Dumaguete. 
San  Fernando. 

do 

T.  Amora 

lUil*  Ooocepcl6ii . 

do 

J.  Oanv^ 

do 

B.Bonifacio 

lUilAJoaefR 

do 

A.Muyco 

Iloilo. 

MwieLaiM 

do 

R.HMn 

Nueva  GAceres. 

MArindiiqiie 

MwipoM 

Steamer 

Philippine   goTcrn- 

ment. 
P.  Cefri 

Manila. 

Sail 

Han  Fernando. 

.T?^di 

C.  H.  Henderson 

L.  OppUs 

Manila. 

Mftrtlr          

.do 

Cebd. 

MMMtfr  !*****!!**! 

:::::S :::...:.:..: 

M.  racua 

San  Fernando. 

gtf^mer 

Philippine   govern- 
ment. 
J.  Cabel 

Manila. 

Mfttimnn 

Sail 

Cebdk 

M^T. 

do 

£.X7baldo 

Tacloban. 

m^l:.;:...;:::.: 

lAghX^ 

Pasig    Steamer  and 

Lighter  Co. 
p,  Cayao ....•••. 

Manila. 

Mixlmft        .  ..... 

Sail 

Puerto  PrinoeM. 

M ftT 

do 

V.  Olvido 

Iloilo. 

Media  Lmw 

do 

W.  Horstman 

Do. 

Memnon 

Lighter 

P.  H.  Hilbert 

Manila. 

Meicedes 

Stesm launch  .... 
do 

Manuel  Wres 

F.Sales 

Do. 

Mereedei 

Cebd. 

Mcmirlo 

do 

F.Sans 

Uoilo. 

do 

C.  Aurelio 

Aparri. 

MScmU 

do :.. 

J.Baltasar 

San  Fernanda 

ifffrrvflo  r 

do 

A.Migrefio 

Cebd. 

MflWno 

do 

M.  Carambas 

San  Fernanda 

NliHlftnai> 

RtfAmer 

Philippine   govern- 
ment. 
do 

Manila. 

Mlndoio 

do 

Do. 

MlaerteonlloMt.  ... 

Bail 

V.  Pasa 

Cebd. 

do 

E.  Abong 

Do. 

MoDer 

do 

D.  Alvarado 

Aparri. 
Manila. 

UonV... '.'.]','.'.'..... 

Steam  launch  .... 
do 

E.  Rocha 

Morrcn 

J.J.  Borres 

Iloilo. 

N.  8.  de  OoDoep- 

el6ii. 
K.  8.deQT»dA.... 

Sail 

22.01 

164.82 

10.40 
8.67 

18.47 

16.45 
7.56 

76.58 
5.91 
5.96 
6.17 

6.07 

6.28 
7.49 
6.66 

6.18 

P.Lasala 

Manila. 

8teamer 

M.  Anivereario  and 

other. 
R.  Concepci6n 

Do. 

K.  S.deLoord«... 

Sail 

Aparri. 

K  8  d«  fialTftciAn 

do 

Nathridad. 
K.  S.  d«  la  Amin- 

do 

A.  dc  Lemos 

Manila. 

ei6ii. 
K.S.  delaPas 

do 

F.  Jaca 

Do. 

M  S  delaPas 

...do 

L.  Qonsalo 

Aparri. 

N.  S.delaPas 

do 

M.  San  Juan 

Cuyo. 

N.  8.  delaPas 

do 

J.  Encamaci6n 

R.Pangalinan 

Cu  Ragudo ............ 

San  Fernando. 

M.  3.  de  la  Pas  . 

do 

Aparri. 

N.  S.  de  la  Pax  y 

BoenViaJe. 
V  8  d«   laj  Mfrr. 

do 

Do. 

..do    

F.Elicaflo 

Subic. 

cedes. 
K  8.deICannen. 

do 

E.  Gimcncs ........... 

Aparri. 

San  Fernando. 

K.  8.  del  CamMD . . . 

do 

A.  Olorosisimo 

H.Pichay 

K  8.  del   Cknnen 

...do 

Do. 

Antonio. 
K.&ddTiur  Can- 
ttf%,     ' 

ao 

R.Bol8eco  and  other. 

Do, 
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VeM^. 


Rig. 


N.S.delPiUur 

N.  S.  del  Remedio 

Comerciante. 
N.adelRonario... 
N.S.delRoaario... 
N.S.delKosariode 

Bani. 

Nable 

NAfruUian 

Nate 

Navegante 

Negroct 


Nellie 

Nena 

New  York . 
Nijujachi.. 


Sail. 


.do. 

.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


Steam  launch  . 

Sail 

.....do 

do 

Steamer 


Sail 

Steam  lauDch . 

do 

Boat 


Nijuhichl do. 

Nijuku do. 

NIfio '  Sail.... 

NlfloJewis j do. 

Nomia ' do. 

NnevaEiperanza.. do . 

NuevaLuna < do. 

Nueva  Zaragoza...' do  . 

O I  Barge.. 

Ocho Sail.... 

OliTerofl ■ do  . 

Olvtdo 

Ondarroa 

Orlente 


Orofl 

Otofio 

P 

P.  Reyes.. 
Paciencia. 

Pacita 

Padonda.. 

Pafifue 

Palawan.., 


Panay 

Pasanlto 

Parfg 

Partriarca 

J0fl«. 

Patroci^io  ., 
Paul  Revere 

Pauline 

Payat 

Payo 

Pax 

Pelagia 

Pefiafranda . 
Peftasuerte . , 
Pepe. 
Pepe. 


San 


do 

....do 

Steam  launch  . 


Sail 

do 

Barge  

Steam  launch  . 

Boat 

Sail 

do 

do 

Steamer 


do.. 

Sail 

Lighter. 
Sail 


Pepito I  Steam  launch  . 

Petrel  ..• | do 

Picket Steamer.., 


Grose 
tonnage. 


do 

Steamer 

Sail 

....do 

do 

Steam  launch 

Sail 

Steam  launch  — 
Sail 

do. 

do. 


•Polillo do I 

Pontanosa >  Sail 

Porflrio I do I 

Port  Arthur do 

Portugueta •  Caaco 

Powerful Steamlaunch 

Preciosa ,  Sail ' 

Primavera I do | 

Progreeo \  Gasoline  launch..! 

Punflcaci6n ,  Sail | 

Q '  Barge ' 


R do... 

R.  Kabangneflo...!  Sail 

•R.  Melliza '  Steamer. 

Sail 


Official 
number. 


12.40 
6.21 

7,14 
6.81 
6.10 

14.61  I 
7.64  I 
&5.03  I 
11.39  I 
411.11  I 

5.(H  I 
51.00 
20.33  i 

5.27  I 


178460 
173826 


172716 
173462 


11.02 

19.95 

82.46 

53.51 

9.91 

10.25 

9.46 

6.66 

411. 11 

411.11 
5.15 
8.59 
15.87 

8.89 
78.59 

5.16 
10.70 

5.87 
10.58 

5.16 
24.69 

6.28 
10.91 
13.00 
22.11 
14.42 
178.00 

411.11 
5.43 
5.12 
19.94 
21.16 
51.83 

7.01 
12.02 
7.74 
6.70 
82.70 

81.04 

48.01 

249.29 

6.52 


172693 
172778 
173254 


172931 

172852 
173093 
172692 
172961 


5.30 

172960 

6.22 

172962 

11.45 

173264 

8.07 

173241 

12.22 

173807 

19.86. 

173587 

9.44 

173318 

139.87 

172790 

82.52 

172681 

6.06 

178565 

8.28 

173498 

5.75 

173585 

7.27 

173001 

35.64 

173349 

178086 
173975 
172682 
178221 
172721 
178345 
173478 
173582 
172932 

172933 
1727.0 
172757 
173583 

172865 
172915 
172895 
172785 
172983 
172984 
173196 
173000 
172743 
173150' 
173396 
173119 
173157 
172934 

172935 
173545 
178613 
173088 
178184 
172917 

172866 
173461 
173476 
173660 
173133 

173132 
178482 
170237 
170274 


Name  of  owner. 


S.Camangian 

L.Fave8 

F.Vazaues 

I.  Garcia  and  other . . . 
P.Tabungao 

L.  Fernandez 

H .  Camacho 

M.N.Joed 

C.Rayray 

Philippine  govern- 
ment. 

P.S.Marcelo , 

R.  Soriano 

G.Lichauco 

Philippine  CXMMtwise 
Transportation  Co. 

do.rr.... 

do 

J.  Quicho  and  others  . 

T.Aris 

M.  Domingo 

P.deJesiis 

J.  Encarnaci6n 

J.Barbasa 

Manila  Navigation  Co 

P.  Reyes  and  other . . . 

L.  Baugan 

P.Olvido 

F.Mendizabal 

Atlantic.  Gulf  and 
Pacific  Co. 

F.Plngay 

B.MarU 

Manila  Navigation  Co 

V.Reyes 

S.  Cuenca 

M.Gorospe 

H.Daud 

Y.Bofll 

Philippine  govern- 
ment. 

do 

A.Pasano 

M.  Eamshaw,  etc 

A.Noble 

E.£mpaflis 

J. Bora  man 

P.S.Marcelo 

H.  Comacho 

P.Rodulfo 

B.M6iica 

B.  Barricntos 

J.  Robles 

F.  Raquifio 

M.Villanueva 

J.  J.  dc  Jems 

J.  P.  WllM)n 

J.  Q.White  &  Co 

Philippine  govern- 
ment. 

....do 

A.  Pontanosa 

H.  Atendido 

C.  Concepci6n 

....do.. 

Manila  Steamer  and 

Transportation  Co. 

A.  Ubres 

S.  Aville 

P.  Fortun 

A.  Celera 

Manila     Navigation 

Co. 

do 

M.  Dan t»  and  others. 

C.  B.  Munllo 

L.  Radasa .' 


Hom«port. 


San  Fernando. 
Do. 

Tacloban. 
San  Fernando. 
Tacloban. 

Manila. 

Aparri. 

Blauila. 

San  Fernando. 

ManiU. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Fernando. 

Do. 

Do. 
Iloilo. 

San  Fernando. 
Manila. 

Do. 
San  Fernando. 

Do. 
Iloilo. 
Bfanila. 

Do. 

Cebd. 
Manila. 
Do. 
Cebd. 
Manila. 

San  Fernando. 
Balabac. 
Iloilo. 
ManUa. 

Do. 
SorB0g6n. 
Manila. 

Do. 

Cebd. 

Iloilo. 

ManUa. 

Aparri. 

Legaspi. 

Manila. 

Cebd. 

LegaaoL 

ADarrt. 

Manila. 

Batangaa. 

Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cebd. 
Aparri. 
Cebd. 

Do. 
Manila. 

Cebd. 

San  Fernando. 

Batangas. 

Hollo. 

Manila. 

Do. 
Do. 
Cebd. 
Do. 
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Alphabetical  KM  of  coastwise  vessels  documented  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  which  official 
nmnbers  were  assigned  during  the  period  from  August  1, 1904,  to  June  SO,  1906  ^  including 
tessds  tharked  *  in  letters  R  and  T  omitted  from  last  special  rfporf— Continoed. 


VCSKI. 

RJ«. 

Qross 
tonmige. 

OfficUl 
number. 

Name  of  owner. 

Home  port. 

*  Raftt^ln 

Sail 

46.53 

61.83 
8.29 
6.65 

33.57 

5.07 
96.89 
254.03 

21.91 

21.51 

9.50 

8.78 

5.27 

7.43 

11.76 

14.48 

50.26 

6.81 

9.18 

17.22 

8.32 

8.63 

•       6.16 

6.78 

5.29 

5.62 

42.81 

7.20 

42.83 

9.94 

6.52 

14.70 

7.42 

5.06 

114.87 

46.69 

10.05 

9.50 

25.35 

11.00 

5.56 

5.54 

6.16 

15.81 

49.41 

6.90 

48.18 

5.97 

322.51 

83.60 

8.88 
6.06 
6.10 

11.65 

9.12 

5.46 

49.54 

4U.90 

858.94 
14.97 
62.44 

9.57 
158.11 

7.25 
85.88 
27.81 

6.69 
96.22 

14.12 

66.72 

8.27 

9.06 

21.13 

170856 

170882 
172089 
178547 
170857 

171443 
172382 
172986 

170684 
173194 
170447 
171163 
173196 
172207 
171661 
170280 
171863 
171081 
178868 
ir2216 
171996 
172618 
178811 
178639 
178436 
178327 
170868 
171888 
172672 
172822 
178201 
173243 
173244 
173649 
171603 
172968 
17085Q 
171187 
171299 
.m381 
171901 
170682 
172034 
170113 
171855 
173454 
170029 
171407 
171580 
170785 

171824 
173107 
170744 

172738 
170663 
170874 
170859 
172037 

171265 
171068 
170430 
173697 
170265 
171757 
173204 
171293 
173621 
172S68 

173892 
173101 
172830 
173637 
173011 

Philippine  Shipping 

Co. 
T.  Osmefia 

Iloilo. 

*IUfK4^ 

do 

Cebii. 

*Riif»e]A 

do ^... 

M.  Abanls 

Catbalogan. 
Cebd. 

Ramblf^r 

do ?.... 

B.  liAgnra . . 

•  R^mon* 

do 

Luxon  Steamer  and 
SaU  Lighter  Co. 

Hollo. 

^RAinimA 

do 

Do. 

*  Ramotirita , 

do 

Y.  iMiac 

Aparrl. 
Manila. 

Rangrr 

Sf^tn^r 

Philippine     govern- 
ment. 
M.Calafat 

*RApido 

Sail 

Aparri. 
Cebd. 

RAptdo 

WtfYxt^r 

J.  M.Swltzer 

^Recueido  ... 

Safi 

M.Belino...., 

S.  Uballa 

Batangas. 
Do. 

•  Rwyuwdo  .... 

do 

RiQCixcrdo 

do 

C.Diaa 

CebiS. 

•RedillM 

do 

B.  Redillafl 

Do. 

^RednUi 

do 

A.  Redulla 

Do. 

•Rc8«dera 

^BcffiniU 

do 

Bteamifr 

J.M.SwitzerACo.... 

J.Barbeaa 

J.Galves 

Do. 
Manila. 

•  Rectetio 

Sail 

Subig. 

SAn  Fernando. 

Bcs&tio 

do 

R.  BauUsta 

•  Remedimdora.... 
*R4*infdfo 

do 

do 

C.Hlbo 

M.  VillamSeva 

J.deLe6n 

Cebil. 
Manila. 

•  Bemedio 

do 

Do. 

Remf^lo 

do 

G.  Cacho 

San  Fernando. 

Remedio 

do 

Do. 

RemedioAcoo  .... 
Remedio  V&J€io.. 
•Remedies 

do 

do 

G.  Dalao 

Do. 

M.  Paroqui 

Do. 

do 

M.B.  AaensL 

Iloilo. 

•  Remedioa 

do 

M.  Mercaida 

Sor80ff6n. 
Manila. 

•  RemedlM 

Steam latmch  .... 
8aii, 

J.  8.  Michael 

RemedkM 

P.Calolot 

Cebd. 

Remedice 

do 

P.  ViUena 

Do. 

Remfdkw 

do 

E.  Pascua 

San  Fernando. 

Bemedlos 

do 

J.Cablldo 

Do. 

R^fr^^-'Hoa 

do 

G,  T..^»Ander8 

Batongas. 
Manila. 

•  RevniffiA  ,  . .  ^ 

Uk^x^x 

Rocha  &  Co 

RentuDntemM . . . 

Banre 

L.  R.  Yangco 

Do. 

^^:::::  : : 

O.  Juarez 

Tacloban. 

do 

do 

E.  Amoy 

CebU. 

•  RaBUiieeckm 

c.  oava 

Manila. 

do 

do 

P.  de  la  Paz 

'"%. 

*  ReflQirecfioii 

C.  Nacieni 

«  Reina  Meioedes. . 

do 

do 

D.  Umandap 

Aparri. 

•Rieafort 

B.  Ricafort 

Cebd. 

TJffhtAr. 

M.  B.  Asenai 

Manila. 

•  Rinnen 

do 

T.Rabadllla 

Iloilo. 

Rita. 

P.  Quilente 

Anarrl. 
Bianila. 

•  RLoU 

Steamer 

S*tt 

T.  R.  Yangco 

«R{al 

D.  UxnAndap 

Aparri. 
Manila. 

•  Robert  K 

8t4»mftr 

H.  Krusi..." 

•  Roberto  : 

I/iffhter 

Manila    Tug    and 

Lighter  Co. 
A.  Robilloe 

Do. 

•RobUloa 

gftt) 

Cebil. 

Rirftllomfl .     . 

do....: 

K  Fabila 

M.  Rodulfa 

Iloilo. 

•Rodnlfo 

do 

San  Jos6  de  Buena* 

Rove 

do 

Q.  Vlllaflor 

visto. 
Aparri. 
Ceba. 

'RnfTitena* 

do 

C.  Rabaya 

•R4min 

do 

R.  Baraclau 

Do. 

•RnmAiui  

do 

P.  Vasquez 

Iloilo. 

Rombldn 

Ptfifimer 

Philippine     goyem- 

ment. 
Compafiia  Marltima. . 
C.  Valero 

Manila. 

•RAmolot 

do 

Do. 

•Rmmmd^     

Uffi^ff'*' 

Do. 

•R^nft.. 

...r.do 

Eclipse  Lighter  Co  . . . 
R.  Adiong 

Do. 

BoqiieNo.S 

Sail 

Steamer 

Cebil. 

A.Roa 

Do. 

•Rom           .  .  . 

Sail 

A.Lagos 

Batangas. 
Cebd. 

R<Mrt4> 

do 

Y.Ortiz 

•  RoMrlo  BrlUiADte 

do 

M .  Bragadoand  others 
C.  Abad 

Manila. 

Roeenda  Cleto 

do -'... 

Aparri. 
Manila. 

Rorer             . .  ... 

Stfiamer 

Philippine     govern- 
ment. 
F.  Qiiema , . 

RoU 

Sail 

San  Fernando. 

S-deteRama 

R  fAsam 

Steam  launch  .... 
S«ii 

F.  fiama  and  others . . 
C.  Aloav 

Manila. 

flai^iiaii                .   . 

do 

D.  Loma 

Stfnxlo  Coru6n .. 

do 

I.  Sarmiento 

Do. 
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Big. 


QroM 
tonnage. 


Official 
nnmber. 


Name  of  owner. 


Home  port 


Salacas. 
Salangm 
8alo] 
Salvi 

8alyaci6n 

SalTaci6n 

8al?aci6n 

tialyaci6n 

8alTaci6nHi 

8alyaci6n   Tree 


SaU 


Salvador. 


Samson  No.  2. 
Sanjuchi 


Sanjuffo..... 
San,  unachi.. 
San^ohicM. 
San,uroka... 
Sanjiuan.... 
Sanoria , 


....do... 
Steamer. 


Sail.. 
Boat. 


Santander  . 
Santiago  Cuolina . 
Santiago  deOalicia 
Santiago 
Santiago 


Santiago 

SantiSna  Trinidad 
Santisima  Trinidad 

San  Auguttin 

San  AImo 

San  Anar6B 

SanAndrte 

San  Andrte  Con- 

fetor. 
San  Andrte  Donato 

San  Antonio 

San  Antonio 

San  Antonio 

San  Antonio 

San  Antonio 

San  Apolonlo 

San  Daniel 

SanEmiliano 

SanEsteban 

San  Felipe 

San  Florenclo 

SanFranciaoo 

SanFranciaoo 

San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco  df 


San  Gabriel 

San  Ignacio  Artaga 

Sanlsidro 

Sanlsidro 

Sanliidro 

San  laidro  Bay.... 

8anJos6 

SanJoe6 

8anJos6 

8anJoii6 

SanJoii6 

SanJos6 

SanJos« 

8anJoe6I 

SanJos^U 

SanJostCastrenoe. 
San  Joe6  de  Canton . 

SanJds6  JesDs 

San  Joan 

San  Juan 

San  Juan 

San  Juan  Bautista. 
San  Juan  Bautista. 
San  Juan  BautisU. 


do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Sail 

do 

lighter 

Sail 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

Steam  launch . 

Sail 

.....do 


....do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
.....do... 
.....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
.....do... 
Barge  ... 

SaU 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


....do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
Steamer. 
....do... 

Sail 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


6.47 
15.60 

6.66 
49.71 

6.84 
&« 
ia72 
9.47 
6.16 
6.00 

6.07 
411.11 

6.87 
8.06 

6.60 

8.19 

9.98 

8.96 

8.78 

7.18 

12.68 

212.88 

6.67 

6.97 

76.08 

12.24 

10.06 

18.88 

6.90 

6.94 

7.68 

19.78 

14.71 

8.08 

6.11 
11.00 

6.08 

6.81 
17.02 

7.08 
18.20 

6.76 
11.76 
66.67 
16.81 
82.69 

6.77 
16.46 
10.01 

7.12 

18.84 

10.66 
9.67 
7.57 
6.64 
7.74 

14.47 
6.50 

14.14 
7.18 
7.12 
6.23 
6.71 
180.11 
102.00 

14.28 
8.26 
9.17 
6.28 
6.06 
6.28 
7.66 
6.02 
8.U 


178404 
178604 
178511 
172987 

178089 
173270 
178854 
178887 
178481 
178967 

17S180 


178629 
178284 

178285 
178288 
178287 
178286 
178283 
178007 
173401 
178846 
178888 
178885 
178092 
178280 
178822 
178860 
178658 
172890 
178651 
178184 
178882 
173871 

178440 
172776 
172882 
172844 
178120 
173450 
178197 
173641 
173429 
178506 
173186 
178487 
172997 
178057 
178079 
172845 

178014 
178509 
178088 
173468 
178520 
173483 
172697 
172816 
173280 
178240 
178328 
178851 
173820 
172960 
178075 
178341 
173414 
173418 
172759 
172892 
178571 
178025 
173880 
178889 


H.  Mahamed 

F.  Salanga 

C.Serrano 

Paaig    Steamer  and 
LighierCo. 

D.Aroeo 

£.Coniiio 

M.Arroyo 

J.BaldlTieso 

KCeso 

T.Tolentino 


Balabac. 


San  Fernando. 
Iloilo. 

Da 
San  FezDADdo. 
Uoilo. 


C.Alvares. 

nUUppine 

ment. 

A.  Samson , 

Philippine  Coastwise 

Transportation  Co. 

doT!?. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

B.  Sanoria 

H.Ta8Bin 

Fteueras  Hermanos . . 

F.Carolina 

P.MonJe 

C.  Valero 

N.Enriques , 

R.8iping , 

C.  Ferla  and  others . . . 

C.Antonio , 

A.Ragaza , 

E.Qorospe 

A.  Samson 

F.  Peres  and  others. . . 
R.  Castro 


L.  Donato 

H.  Comacho . . 
M.Cacayuan , 

B.Uido 

R.Abeleda... 

A.Fabls 

A.Datay 

P.Alivio 

QU  Andia.... 

E.Riu 

G.Dumpor  ... 
F.Baltazar... 
F.Arquillo... 
fi.Atienza.... 

H.Sonico 

P.Reynoeo  ... 


Do. 
Do. 


Iloilo. 


Cebd. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Manila. 

San  Fernando. 

Do. 
Manila. 

Nueva  C6cere». 
San  Fernando. 
Manila. 
Aparri. 

Do. 


P.Sagaral 

I.  Anaga 

M.8<5de 

J.Nolasoo 

G.  Pelaee 

M.  Sumaraga 

D.  Dario 

H.SaWjon 

V.  Erasmo 

E.  Parochaand  others 

E.  Pagiligan 

C.  Pitas 

J.  Bone 

F.  Malcampo 

M.  P^res 

L.Castrence 

P.  Pascua 

B.  Escobar 

KRagasa 

A.  Tapauan 

D.  Presto 

A.  Catorre 

P.Villena 

J.Qalban 


San  Fernando. 
Do. 

Da 
Aparri. 

Do. 
Cuyo. 
Manila. 
San  Fernando. 
Cebd. 
Iloilo. 

Do. 
Manila. 
Cebd. 
Manila. 
Anarri. 
^iSnila. 
Aparri. 
Cuyo. 

Cebd. 

San  Fernando. 

Dumaguete. 

San  Fernanda 

Oroquieta. 

Puerto  Print 

ManiU. 

Cebd. 

Dumaguete. 

San  Fernando. 

Batangas. 

Aparri. 

San  Fernando. 

Zamboanga. 

Manila. 

San  Fernanda 

Da 

Do. 
Aparri. 

Do. 
Puerto  Prini 
Cebd. 
San  Fernanda 

Da 
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San  JiiAn  de  Saha-  ' do  . 

gun.  I 

San  Julio do. 

San  Ijorenao do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Arc- 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


San  Kiorenzo 

San  Uolsde  Gulna- 

jrancaia. 

San  Marcelino 

San  Maroelo 

San  MarooB 

San  Miguel 

San  Miguel 

SanMifnel. 
San    Mignel 

mngel. 
SanMignel  Maba 

Uc 

Sian  Modesto 

San  Narciflo 

SanNioolAs 

SanNicolAs 

SanNleoliff 

SanNicolia 

San  Nicolisde  Paz. 

San  NicolisdeTo-  i do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

Steam  launch 

Sail 

do 

do 

do 


San  Pablo  Atento . 

San  Pedro 

San  Pedro  Arafiai . 
San  PedroAtreTido 
San  Pedro  Brange- 

Ifsta. 
flan  Pedro  Ilocano 
San  Pedro  de  Lapo. 
San  Pedro  de  Taroc 
San  Pedro  Telmo. 

SanBafael 

San  Bafael  Lazo...' do 

San  Rafael  Rnbia-   do 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


SlanRegino do 

Ban  Roqoe do 

SanRoque do 

San  Roqne do 

San  Roque j do 

San  RoqueCurimao' do 


San  Vicente. 
I  Vicente . 
San  Vicente. 
San  Vicente. 
San  Vicente. 
San  Vicente. 
San  Vicente. 
San  Vicente . 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


San  Vicente I do. 

San  Vicente ■ do. 

San  Vicente * do. 

San  Vicente do. 

San  Vicente  BanUy do . 

San  Vicente  Ferrer ' do . 

San  Vicente  noco do. 

San  Vicente  Vigo do. 

Santa  Ana j do. 

Santa  Ana do. 

Santa  Ana do. 

Santa  Bemabela  ..> do. 

Santa  Bemalda do. 


Santa  Gatalina.... 
Santa  Catalina.... 
Santa  Clara 

do 

do 

do 

panti  iTlara 

do 

Santa  Domlnga. . . . 

Santa  Siena 

Santa  rUomena... 
Santa  Inte 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sftntalmbel 

do 

Santa  Juana 

do 

5.84 

6.44 

5.12 

93.20 

5.82 
8.06 
7.72 
5.22 
6.68 
7.06 
7.52 

11.65 

7.74 
18.56 
15.07 
9.56 
7.98 
12.40 
5.08 
9.56 

10.08 
9.96 
9.67 
29.40 
14.59 

8.12 
9.89 
5.60 
7.88 
8.46 
6.79 
10.06 


178561 
178268 
178281 
178084 

178372 
178877 
172872 
172856 
172891 
178876 
178390 

173488 

172761 
178181 
172920 
178808 
178672 
178576 
178888 
173229 

173813 
178298 
173344 
173427 
173306 

173819 

173484 

178480 

178623 

172878  , 

178334  I 

178833 


O.  R.  SyKia. 


J.  Goro8pe 

P.  Lozano 

D.  Alvarado 

V.  L.  Evangelisto . 


9.68 

170414 

6.49 

172758 

7.10 

172991 

5.95 

178312 

7.68 

173502 

9.79 

173384 

8.74 

172737 

6.44 

172797 

7.70 

122906 

5.87 

173069 

5.48 

173160 

8.82 

178168 

11.11 

178297 

8.93 

178381 

7.74 

173391 

6.35 

178484 

5.44 

178494 

7.85 

178513 

9.80 

173374 

10.22 

173310 

8.06 

178380 

12.40 

172913 

8.78 

172696 

9.48 

172862 

6.06 

178258 

7.88 

173568 

7.88 

172874 

7.06 

173121 

6.77 

173266 

28.89 

172819 

12.71 

173378 

9.90 

172806 

6.15 

172741 

8.27 

172711 

6.06 

172760 

7.14 
9.87 

172275 
17^93 

5.91 

178226 

J.  Quintela , 

A.  Degrada 

C.  H.  Meneburg. 

R.  Madarang 

P.  Agapinan , 

A.  de  loe  Reyes. . 
S.  Dasalla 


R.  Cardoea  . 


M.  Ranada 

C.  Arafias  and  othera. 

R.B.Scott 

R.  Paslon  and  others. 

L.Buiiag 

P.  SamiMiyan 

S.  UngrU 

M.Cayao 


A.  Atento 

N.  Sison  and  others. 

P.Araflas 

E.  Atrevldo 

P.  Nanngagan 


J.  Unate  and  others . 

T.Rafada 

P.  Aclerto 

P.  Arqulllo 

A.Tifia 

M.  Lazo 

R.  Rubianes 


C.  Abarca 

£.  Ragaaa 

C.  Abad 

L.  Califlores 

E.  deOuia 

B.  Quitoriano 

C.  LagUDdim 

B.deVeU 

J.  Duldulao 

F.  Rabanal 

D.  Umandap 

A.  deGuzm4n 

F.  Acierto 

B.  Quitoriano 

V.  Ramirez 

P.  Abio 

V.  Rueloii 

8.  Abionag 

J.  Gorospe 

P.  Naungayan 

L.  Costalesandothers. 

8.  dela  Fuente 

1.  dela  Cruz 

F.  Ifurung 

A.  S&nchez 

A.  Bundoc 

A.  Bundac 

A.  Fejero 

A.  Alconcel 


J.  Quillopras . 


E.  Bnrgofl  . 
iliopn 

A.  Lanagon  . 

B.  dela  Cruz... 

L.  Arlegui 

J.  Qorospe 

H.  Camacho 

J.  Andrada...^. 
P.  Bundac 


Manila. 


San  Fernando. 

Do. 
Aparrl. 
Manila. 

San  Fernando. 

Do. 
Iloilo. 
Subtc. 
Aparri. 
San  Fernando. 

Do. 

Do. 


fanila. 

Do. 
San  Fernando. 
Puerto  Prineeaa. 
San  Fernando. 

Do. 
Puerto  Princesa. 

San  Fernando. 

Do. 

Do. 
Manila. 
San  Fernando. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Iloilo. 
San  Fernando. 

Do. 

Tacloban. 
Aparri. 

Do. 
San  Fernando. 
Manila. 
San  Fernando. 
Aparri. 
Manila. 
Aparri. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Fernando. 

Do. 

Do. 
Puerto  Princesa. 
Aparri. 
Iloilo. 
8an  Fernando. 

Do. 

Do. 
Manila. 
Aparri. 

Do. 
IloUo. 

Puerto  Princesa. 
Hollo. 

Dnmaguete. 
San  Fernando. 
Cebd. 

San  Fernando. 
CebiS. 
Aparri. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Fernando. 
Puerto  PrlneeM. 
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Veeael. 

Rig. 

Steam  launch  — 
Sail 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Official 
number. 

Name  of  owner. 

Home  port. 

Santa  Lucia 

38.35 
13.70 

6.44 

112.04 

16.66 

10.60 
8.95 

88.86 
7.62 
6.42 
6.33 
6.22 
5.83 
6.46 
6.74 
6.64 
8.78 
6.87 
5.60 
5.95 

8.66 

5.87 

126.85 

192.69 

6.34 

6.83 
6.92 
9.83 
6.79 
11. 12 
13.42 
16.30 
7.61 
35.96 
6.06 
8.25 
8.98 
20.68 

5.32 
12.07 
6.12 
6.62 
86.76 
411.11 

16.16 
416.64 
5.57 
6.49 
11.67 
8.19 
7.84 
6.62 
8.27 
6.32 
6.67 
6.69 
6.01 
7.29 
9.52 
6.10 
9.80 
11.69 
7.95 
10.57 
20.95 
14.61 
30.43 
17. 52 
74. 65- 

7.56 
110.61 
30.28 

172687 
173296 

172742 
173656 
173603 

172902 
173562 
173366 
173316 
172893 
172836 
173331 
173068 
172990 
173606 
173531 
173667 
173365 
173081 
173544 
172940 

173336 
173694 
178501 
173109 
178289 

173546 
173463 
172786 
173022 
172943 
172K26 
163456 
173031 
172094 
173865 
173446 
172749 
172960 

172707 
173668 
173605 
173282 
172704 
172941 

173598 
170984 
173477 
173172 
173596 
173030 
173084 
173222 
173549 
172821 
173443 
173400 
173015 
17-2810 
173498 
172766 
178636 
172732 
1T2831 
172875 
173179 
173518 
178009 
178466 
172942 

172783 
178196 
173071 

R.  Mercado 

Manila. 

Santa  Lucia   Fes- 

P.  Festejo 

San  Fernando. 

telo. 
Santa  Maria . 

.  ...do 

P.  Raguindin 

R.  Lagdameo 

P.  de  Liemos 

Aparri. 
Manila. 

Santa  Maria 

do 

Santa  Maria  Mag- 

dalena. 
Santa  Mesa 

do 

Do. 

Banre 

A.  F.  Allen  and  others. 
J.  Desanito 

Do. 

Oanta  Petroii& 

ganfe  ............ 

flan  Femaiulo 

Santa  Ro!% 

Steamer 

Sail      

R.  Reyes 

Manila. 

Santa  Ro«ta 

P.  Singson 

San  FemaiMlo 

Santa  Victoria 

do 

E.  Ramnan 

Aparri. 
Do. 

Santo  Domingo — 
Santo  Domingo.... 
Santo  Niflo 

do 

E.  Ragaza 

do 

F.  Domingo 

San  Fernando. 

do 

F.  CorpusT 

Aparri. 
Do. 

Santo  Niflo 

do 

ftonto  RosRrio 

do 

R.  Sant^ 

Manila. 

Santo  Santiago 

Santo  TomAa  No  2 

do 

M.  Carrilla 

San  Fernando. 

do 

E.  Duque 

Cebd. 

Seifl  Hermanos  .... 

do 

J.  Alvares 

Hollo. 

Seno 

do 

C.  Ceno 

Cebti. 

Sefiorito 

do 

Steamer 

Sail 

do 

A.  Quintenar 

Da 

Sentinel 

Serafin  . .       ... 

Philippine  govern- 
ment. 
J.  Singson 

Manila. 

San  Fernando. 

Sevilla 

G.Se^lla 

T.  R.  Yangco 

J.Gaspar 

Philippine  Coastwise 
Transportation  Co, 

S.  BacaUos 

V.  Balao ^ 

H.  Camacho 

P.Slni^Jon 

C.  Baluyot 

L.  Zuleta 

E.  Jerexa 

C.  Ricafrente 

J.  Flamefio 

C.  Castellano 

Cebd. 

gibul        

Steamer 

Lighter 

Fishing  boat 

Sail 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

,         do 

Manila. 

Siguenza 

Do. 

Shlju 

Do. 

Silveatre 

Simbad 

Sinabbaran 

Sinajon 

Singslng 

Sixta 

Sixto 

Cebd. 
Aparri. 
Do. 
Cebd. 
ManUa. 

Il^lo 

Socorro 

Sofia 

Sol 

do 

Steam  launch 

Sail 

....do 

do 

Steam  launch 

do 

Sail 

Bancn  

Sail 

Batangaa. 

ManUa. 

San  Fernando. 

Solde  Maria 

Sorsog6n 

Steam  Launch  No. 
18. 

Sterling 

Suav 

Snriagao 

Siiterafia 

J.  A.  Acierto 

G.  C6rdoba 

San  NicolAs  Iron 
Works  (Limited.) 

F.Gonzales 

P.  Toledanes 

G.  Luarca 

D.  Campantero 

P.  Ballesteros 

Philippine,    govern- 
ment. 

B.Estrelor 

B.  Havener 

TanbiUng 

C.E  Schwebel 

G.Cort<^ 

Manila. 

Iloilo. 

Manila. 

Do. 
Iloilo. 
Batangas. 
Iloilo. 

Swift 

Tablas 

Tabotabo 

♦Taiyo 

Tala-Tala 

Teodula 

Teoflsta 

Steam  launch 

Steamer 

Sail 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Manila. 
Do. 

Cebd. 

Manila. 

Balabac. 

Batangas. 

Cebd. 

Teresa 

V.  Lecares 

Batangaa, 
Cebrt. 
Do. 

Teresa 

Teresa 

N.  Europeo 

F.  Bacla-ag 

Teresa  No.  2 

A.  Deogrades 

Do. 

Tigues 

Timaua 

G.  Toblras 

Do. 

F.  Tabelona 

Iloilo. 

Timbok  Campong . 

Tinapay 

Toleao 

Suab 

Balabac. 

C.  Tinapay 

CebU. 

P.  Loay 

Do. 

Tomaropus 

Tommy 

Torreno 

R.  Tumampus 

M.  Eamshaw  A  Co  . . . 
UCanlas 

Tacloban. 

Manila. 

Cebd. 

Traveller  

R.  B.Scott 

Manila. 

Traviesas 

Tacloban. 

Tres  Hermanos.  .. 

B.  Estevan  .' 

Iloilo. 

Tres  Hermanos 

A.  Asencio ........... 

Do. 

Tres  Hermaiios... 

".do 

I.  Morfa 

Oroquieta. 
Cebd. 

Trinidad 

do 

J.  Lobregat 

Triunfante 

....do 

D.  Cabeliza 

Aparri. 
Mimila. 

Troy 

Tuguegarao 

Steamer 

Philippine  govern- 
ment. 
H.  Camacho 

Sall...^ 

Barge 

Aparri. 
Manila. 

ManllaNavigationCo. 
S.  Corpuz 

Ugat 

Sail 

Aparri. 
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AipkaUbeal  U$i  of  eocutwiM  vesieU  doctOnented  in  the  Philippine  Iflands  to  which  official 
numbers  wereoMiigned  during  the  period  from  August  i,  1904t  to  June  SO  ^  1906,  including 
vemds  marked*  in  letters  R  and  T omiUedfrom  last  special  report— Continued. 


Ve«l. 

Rig. 

QrosB    !  Official 
tonnage,  number. 

Name  of  owner. 

Home  port. 

V 

BtLtme    

110.61 

41.03 

9i80 

16.64 

86.48 

6.67 

6.89 

7.06 

6.04 

6.6V 

».84 

9.00 

10.23 

84.  tl 

6.84 

8.99 

140.68 

16.06 

6.61 

8.68 

8.80. 

6.86 

17.68 

6.50 

173496 
172807 
178202 
173426 
173261 
173060 

Manila  NavigationCo. 
D.  Leyson 

Manila. 

V&leDcU 

<TiMro 

Cebd. 

Valenm. 

^1) 

E.Tin8on 

Do. 

VAannez 

do 

F.  V^uex 

Tacloban. 

Veloz 

do 

J.  Lacson 

Hollo. 

Venoedor 

do 

T.  LoBeftana 

Cebd. 

V^nrfdoTx ......... 

do 

173260 

R.  Retodo 

Ilollo. 

Venus 

do 

172837 
173469 
173292 
178475 
173610 
173408 
172699 
178688 
173259 
173337 
178648 

M.  Ranada 

Aparri. 

San  Fernando. 

ViiLl«ro 

do 

A.  Domondon 

J.  Andrada 

Vieioria 

do 

Do. 

Vksforift 

do  

J.  Bayat .    . 

Manila. 

Victoria 

do 

M.  Tajonera 

Vl4?tOTina 

do 

D.  Florea 

Do. 

Vlffllaate 

Steam  lannch.... 
Biiil 

T.  R.  Yangco 

Do. 

VlTlaeemi 

J.Villaceran 

Cebd. 

VilUflor 

do 

P.  VtUaflor 

Iloilo. 

Villanae?a 

Lighter 

F.  Hermanos 

Manila. 

sS.!^.    :     . 

J.  Vafl6 

Cebii. 

VisHAcMn 

.!?^do:::::::::::: 

172726 

F.  Guerrero 

Aparri. 

San  Fernando. 

VitalUma 

do 

173510 
173227 
173200 
172820 
173599 

P.  Obom 

VlTO 

do 

A.  Owe 

Puerto  Princeaa. 

VoluBCad 

do 

N  Butalid 

Cebd. 

Tortei 

Omco ... 

8.  Oouifiena 

Do. 

Yqshd 

Sail 

Yiwup!^:.  ::::.:::: 

Jol6. 

The  foregoing  Ikts,  in  connection  with  the  list  published  in  the  third  special  report 
of  the  coll^^r  of  cnstoms  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  embraces  all  the  vessels  docu- 
mented in  the  Philippine  Islands  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1905. 


Appendix  D. 

Oppicb  of  the  Deputy  Scrvbyob  op  Customs, 

IN  Charge  or  Arrastre  Plant, 

Manila,  August  16,  1906. 

8ib:  I  have  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Arrastre  plant 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905. 

The  work  of  the  plant  and  the  service  given  the  importers  have  been  continued  on 
the  lines  established  in  the  eight  and  one-half  montns  of  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
after  the  porchase  of  the  plant  by  the  government  and  its  operation  by  the  customs 
servioe,  smoe  October  16,  1903,  as  fully  detailed  in  the  report  of  last  year.  Better 
service,  however,  has  been  given  and  better  results  secured,  guided  by  the  experience 
then  obtained. 

On  July  1,  1904,  the  reduced  rates  ordered  by  you  were  put  in  force  and  have 
since  obtained,  viz:  From  1^1.50  to  P1.25  a  ton  for  warehouse  deliverv,  and  T\  to 
F0.90  lor  wharf  delivery.  Under  the  Rtimulus  of  the  lower  charge  for  wharf  delivery, 
aided  by  the  quicker  dispatch  there  possible,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  merchandise  stored  on  and  delivered  from  the  wharf  as  compared 
with  the  warehouses.  As  shown  by  the  figures  below,  the  proportion  has  doubled, 
increasing  from  0.168  per  cent  in  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1904  to  0.327  per  cent 
in  that  0(1905. 

Further  improvoments  have  been  added  to  the  plant,  decreasing  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  increasing  the  facilities  to  the  importers  for  taking  delivery  of  their  mer- 
chandise. Additional  platforms  at  the  warehouses  for  both'receiving  and  delivering 
have  been  constructed,  the  track  of  the  tramway  partially  relaid  with  heavier  rail 
and  its  roadbed  improved,  one  warehouse  materially  repaired,  metal-roof  awnings 
boiit  over  many  of  tne  receiving  and  deliverinfi:  platforms  for  protection  of  merchan- 
dise against  rain,  and  oonsideraDle  paving  and  guttering  done  in  making  new  drive- 
ways to  the  platforms.  A  hand-power  derrick  crane  has  been  erected  in  the  yard 
for  handling  galvanized  roofing  iron  and  heavy  machinery,  the  use  of  which  has 
saved  to  the  importers  25  to  30  centavos  a  ton  on  roofing  iron,  reducing  the  cost  of 
that  article  to  purchasers.  Altogether  1^6,962.43  were  expended  in  repairs  and  im- 
povements  to  the  plant,  besides  about  P5,000  due  but  not  paid,  the  bills  not  yet 
being  presented. 
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The  buflinesB  transacted  by  the  Arrastre  plaAt  for  the  year,  being  the  handling  of 
all  the  general  importations  coming  to  the  custom-house,  is  shown  oy  the  following: 

Tons. 

Merchandise  delivered  from  wharf 31,430.15 

Merchandise  delivered  from  warehouses 68, 084. 15 

Total  tonnage  of  merchandise  landed  at  custom-house 99, 514. 31 

Merchandise  given  pas^  delivery  not  landed  at  custom-house 42, 375. 08 

Durine  the  previous  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  an  estimate  baaed  on  the 
record  of  the  eight  and  one-half  months  of  the  operation  of  the  Arrastre  plant  by 
the  custom-house  shows  that  there  were  landed  97,000  ton  and  that  there  were 
given  pas^  delivery  72,800  tons.  The  marked  decrease  in  the  merchandise  given 
pas^  delivery  is  due  to  the  better  and  more  rapid  discharge  of  cargoes  in  the  bav  under 
the  "  running  check*'  reflations  of  the  customs  service,  so  that  much  merchandise 
which  formerl  V  was  reqmred  to  touch  at  the  custom-house  wharf  for  pas^  delivery 
is  now  given  ship's^de  delivery,  a  considerable  saving  to  importers. 

The  operations  of  the  Arrastre  plant  are  shown  in  more  detail  by  the  following, 
giving  the  amount  of  merchandise  handled  in  tons  by  periods  of  six  months: 


January  to 
June,  1«H. 

July  to  De- 
cember, 1904. 

January  to 
June,  1906. 

Wharf  delivery 

10,802.54 
88,999.02 

12.880.01 
29,876.65 

18,660.14 

Warehouse  delivery 

88,207.51 

Total     

49,802.16 

42.766.66 

56,757.65 

Expense  of  operation '. 

r47.688.7T 

.168 
.882 

r87,807.80 

.801 
.699 

71)6,585.10 

Percentage  ol  merchandise  delivered  from— 

Wharf 

.327 

Warehouse 

.678 

The  cost  per  ton  for  handling  the  imported  merchandise  within  the  custom-house 
has  been  reduced  by  one-third. 

Due  to  improved  methods  and  the  bettering  of  facilities,  a  greater  volume  of  work 
has  been  accomplished  with  an  actual  reduction  of  employees.  The  number  of  the 
administrative  mrce  and  clerks  has  been  reduced  from  9  to  8,  of  the  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled employees  from  57  to  48,  and  of  laborers  (average)  from  140  to  80.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  laborers  employed  at  any  one  time  was  175,  as  against  332  in  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  in  securing  laborers  nor  in  obtaining  good  results.  The 
experience  of  the  Arrastre  plant  shows  no  difiiculty  over  the  ouestion  of  Filipino 
labor.  Under  a  right  system — which  means  chiefly  a  very  mrge,  constant,  and 
repeated  superintendence,  joined  with  firm  but  fair  treatment-^;ood  results  are 
obtained.  The  majority  of  the  Arrastre  laborers  are  Pampangans.  The  wages  paid 
are  the  same  as  for  last  year— 90  centavos  a  day — except  that  a  limited  number  of  the 
best  and  most  steady  are  paid  Tl  &  dav. 

The  operation  of  the  Arrastre  plant  by  the  custom-house  has  saved  the  following 
amounts  to  the  importers  of  Manila  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with 
what  they  would  have  paid  under  the  old  system: 

By  reduction  of  rate  for  warehouse  delivery  from  ^"1.50  to  ^1.25 1^17,021.04 

By  reduction  of  rate  for  wharf  delivery  from  ^1.50  to  F'l 15,715.08 

By  further  reduction  of  wharf  rate  from  ^1  to  FO.OO 3, 143. 01 

By  abolition  of  the  charge  on  pas^  deliveries 21, 187. 54 

By  the  Arrastre  plant  making  deliveries  from  warehouses  and  han- 
dling the  sample  packages 49, 757. 15 

Total 106,823.82 

A  very  large  additional  saving  has  been  effected  for  the  importers  by  reducing  the 
time  of  discharging  lighters  at  a  wharf,  thereby  eliminating  the  expense  of  demur- 
rage, which  formerly  exisited.  They  have  also  saved  by  reducing  the  force  of  repre- 
sentatives necessary  for  transacting  custom-house  business,  and  in  a  number  of  oUier 
ways. 
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The  statement  of  finances  of  the  Arrastre  plant  for  the  year  from  July  1,  1904,  to 
Jmie  30,  1905,  is  aa  follows: 

DSBrre. 

Treasurer's  balance  July  1,  1904 ^"8, 780.16 

Disbursing  officer's  balibce  July  1,  1904 1,777.24 

CSaah  balance  July  1,  1904 3,152.74 

Total  balances  July  1,  1904 ri3,710.14 

Grass  cash  receipts 115,936.10 

Refunded : 55.18 

Arrastre  collections,  net 115, 880. 92 

Miscellaneous  sources 11.92 

Total  debits ^ 129,602.98 

CREDITS. 

Beimbursement  to  general  fund,  f^vemment  of  Philippine  Islands T14, 000. 00 

Expenses: 

Labor T'16,674.20 

Salaries 43,808.75 

Supplies ^ 5,502.22 

Plant 6,962.43 

Overtime 783.00 

Total  expenditures 73,730.60 

Treasurer's  balance  June  30, 1905 33,767.18 

Disbursing  officer's  balance  June  30,  1905 6,253.48 

Cash  balance  June  30, 1905 1,851.72 

Total  balance  June  30,  1905 41,872.38 

Total  credits 129,602.98 

As  stated  above,  there  are  bills  payable,  not  yet  presented,  to  the  amount  of  about 
r5,000. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  machinery  of  the 

Slant  will  have  to  be  replaced.  Most  of  the  machinery — such  as  three  of  the  steam 
errick  cranes  and  one  locomotive — is  old  and  of  an  obsolete  pattern,  having  been 
purchased  under  the  Spanish  r6&:im6.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  expense  for  repairs. 
At  least  two  steam  cranes  should  be  replaced  before  long  and  an  additional  one  pur- 
chased, and  the  old  locomotive  also  replaced.  This  expense,  which  can  not  be  post- 
poned many  months,  will  entail  a  very  large  expenditure,  and  renders  necessary  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  a  considerable  surplus. 

Notwithstanding  the  lowering  of  the  charge  a  year  ago,  the  reduction  of  expenses 
which  has  been  enected  the  p&Bt  year  has  rendered  possible  a  fair  profit.  There  is 
absolutely  no  objection  nor  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  charge  on  the  part  of 
importers,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  savings  effected  for  them,  as  stated  above.  It  is 
recommended,  therefore,  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  charge  and  that  the 
surplus  be  allowed  to  continue,  so  as  to  purchase  the  new  machinery  when  needed. 
Respectfully, 

Cliffobd  D.  Ham, 
DepxUy  Surveyor  of  Cudonu, 
The  GoLLscTOB  of  Customs 

for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
(Through  office  of  insular  surveyor. ) 


EXHIBIT  No.  6. 

AHVUAL  &BPOBT  OF  THE   COLLECTOB  OF  IHTEBHAL  REVBNTJS. 

Department  of  Finance  and  Justice, 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Office  of  the  Ck>LLBCTOR, 
Manila^  P,  /.,  September.  £6,  1905, 

Sib:  Complying  with  instractions  of  July  12,  1905,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit 
herewith  report  of  the  operations  of  this  bureau  from  August  1,  1904,  to  July  31, 
1905.  This  includes  the  first  year's  enforcement  of  act  1189  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission known  as  '* the  internal-revenue  law  of  nineteen  hundred  and  four;''  the 
collections  and  other  statistical  information  herein  being  segregated,  for  future  ease 
of  reference,  into  two  periods,  (I )  for  the  last  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1905,  and  (2)  for  the  month  of  July,  1905. 

The  internal-revenue  law  was  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission  on  July  2, 
1904;  the  taxes  on  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  tobijcco  products,  and  on  banks 
and  bankers  and  insurance  companies  were  made  effective  on  August  1,  1904,  the 
remuning  taxes  to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1905.  It  was  not  practicable  to 
prepare  in  anticipation  the  necessary  record  books,  stamps,  and  forms  for  use  in  the 
collection  of  the  taxes.  Therefore  on  August  1,  1904,  a  temporary  system  for  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  was  provided  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  152 
of  the  law,  which  reads  as  follows: 

**  Until  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  shall  have  the  proper  books,  stamps,  and 
forms  ready  for  distribution,  the  methods  provided  for  the  administration  of  this  act 
shall  not  be  required;  and  he  is  empowered  to  make  such  temporary  regulations  and 
arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  act  as  will  not  unduly 
embarrass  or  interrupt  the  business  of  the  persons  affected  thereby.** 

On  January  1,  1905,  the  stamps,  forms,  and  record  books  were  ready  and  the  per- 
manent system  was  installed  on  that  date  in  Manila  and  in  the  near-by  provinces, 
and  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable  in  the  more  distant  of  the  provinces. 

In  some  of  the  more  remote  islands  the  permanent  system  is  not  as  yet  in  thorough 
working  order,  but  what  remains  to  be  done  it  is  believed  will  be  accomplished 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Internal-revenue  taxes,  under  the  permanent  system, 
are  now  being  collected  in  every  municipality  from  the  Batan  group  of  islands,  across 
the  channel  from  the  Japanese  island  of  Formosa,  to  Balabac  and  the  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago, near  the  coast  of  Borneo.  From  some  of  these  towns  the  mail  facilities  are 
as^et  so  inadequate  that  it  takes  a  report  of  collections  aboiit  as  long  to  arrive  in 
this  office  as  it  would  take  to  go  twice  around  the  world.  Besides  the  city  assessor 
and  collector  of  Manila  there  are  815  provincial  treasurers  and  their  traveling  and 
stationar>'  deputies  engaged  in  the  collection  of  these  taxes.  Over  90  per  cent  of  these 
collectors  of  taxes  are  native  Filipinos  and  all  have  had  to  be  instructed  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  in  their  duties  under  a  system  of  tax  collections  entirely  new 
to  these  islands.  Many  reports  of  taxes  erroneously  collected  have  been  returned 
for  correction.  But  these  administrative  difficulties  are  being  surmounted  one  by 
one,  and  as  the  days  go  by  the  provincial  treasurers  and  their  deputies  show  a  con- 
stant increase  in  efficiency. 

Under  these  adverse  conditions  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  final  reports  of  all 
taxes  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year  would  be  in  this  office  on  the  date  of  the 
making  of  this  report.  Even  when  the  system  is  in  perfect  running  order  through- 
out the  Philippine  Islands  it  will  not  be  possible  before  or  much  before  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  to  make  a  final  report  of  the  taxes  collected  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Therefore  it  has  become  necessary  in  this  re]>ort  to  give  the  tax  collec- 
tions lor  the  months  during  which  reports  of  such  collections  were  received  in  this 
office  and  not  for  the  months  during  which  the  collections  were  actually  made.  The 
report  of  actual  collections  will  be  compiled  hereafter  and  will  show  somewhat  of  an 
increase  on  the  figures  given  herein. 
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OLD  TAXES  RBPBALSD  BY   ACTT  NO.  1189. 

During  the  Spanish  r^me  internal-revenue  taxes  were  collected  on  (1)  contract 
for  the  sale  of  opium,  (2)  lotteries,  (3)  coinage  of  money,  (4)  urban  property,  (5) 
forest  products,  (6)  documentary  stamp  taxes,  (7)  c^ulas  personales  or  poll  taxes, 
and  ( 8 )  industries  of  all  kinds.  Of  these  taxes  the  first  three  were  ^spended  upon 
the  American  occupation  and  have  not  been  revived;  the  fourth,  the  tax  on  the 
rental  of  urban  property,  was  amended  after  the  American  occupation  and  was  finally 
abolished  by  Acte  Noe.  183  and  223  of  the  Philippine  Commission  and  replaced  by  the 
real  estate  tax.  The  remaining  four  taxes,  in  a  somewhat  amended  form,  remained  in 
operation  until  repealed  by  the  **  internal-revenue  law  of  1904,"  which  substituted 
other  taxes  in  lieu  thereof.  A  full  report  on  these  obsolete  taxes  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  A  of  this  report. 

The  Spanish  Government  in  these  islands  derived  P'7,000,000,  or  something  more 
than  one-half  of  its  income  from  internal-revenue  sources,  from  the  c^ulas  per- 
sonales, or  poll  tax;  under  the  present  law  the  annual  revenue  from  cMulas  will 
not  exceed  1^1,500,000.  The  tax  rates  in  the  present  law  on  forest  products  are  only 
about  half  of  the  rates  obtaining  prior  to  its  enactment  The  number  of  documents 
previously  subject  to  tax  has  neen  greatly  reduced  and  most  of  the  documents 
remaining  subject  to  stamp  taxes  have  been  at  lower  rates.  All  receipts  for  small 
sums  have  been  entirely  exempted  from  documentary  taxes.  All  articles,  except 
forest  products,  when  exported,  are  exempted  from  taxation. 

The  most  radical  change  made  by  the  new  law  has  consisted  in  the  shifting  of  the 
bulk  of  the  taxes  on  industries  from  articles  of  necessary  consumption  to  articles  of 
luxurious,  or  optional,  consumption,  and  in  the  entire  exemptions  from  insular 
taxation  which  are  given  in  the  new  internal-revenue  law  to  the  multitude  of  petty 
trades  and  callings  followed  by  the  very  poor,  and  to  the  small  stores  and  provision 
booths  scattered  throughout  the  islands.  The  old  industrial  tax  law  imposed  a  com- 
paratively high  rate  of  license  tax  on  retail  dealers  in  rice  and  other  provisions  and 
an  infinitesimal  tax  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  products; 
the  new  law  exempts  agriculturists,  exporters,  and  very  small  dealers  in  commodities 
and  imposes  a  percenti^  tax  on  the  value  of  the  sales  made  by  the  larger  dealers, 
and  also  imposes  an  adequate  tax  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
products. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  new  internal-revenue  law  one-third  of  all  the  indus- 
trial taxes  were  paid  in  Manila  and  two-thirds  in  the  provinces.  Exclusive  of  the 
taxes  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  products  the  taxes  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all 
other  commodities  are  now  being  collected  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  in  Manila 
and  one- third  in  the  provinces.  Of  the  taxes  on  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  products  83  per  cent  is  now  being  paid  in  Manila  and  17  per  cent  in  the 
provinces. 

RteUM^   OF  ACT   NO.  1189. 

The  "internal-revenue  law  of  nineteen  hundred  and  four  "  imposes  ucense  taxes 
on  dealers  in  alcohol  and  tobacco  products,  taxes  at  specific  rates  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  for  domestic  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  and  manufactured  liquors,  fer- 
mented liquors,  manufactured  tobacco  and  snun,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  matches  of 
domestic  production  or  imported,  percentage  taxes  on  the  deposits,  capital  employed, 
and  circulation  of  banks,  aocumentary  taxes,  mostly  at  specific  rates,  on  certam  enu- 
merated objects,  poll  or  c^ula  personal  taxes,  percentage  taxes  on  premiums  received 
by  insurance  companies,  taxes  at  specific  rates  on  luml)er  and  at  ad  valorem  rates  on 
other  forest  products  cut  or  gathered  in  the  public  forests  or  forest  reserves,  license 
taxes  at  specific  rates  and  taxes  on  output  at  ad  valorem  rates  on  valid  perfected  mining 
concessions  granted  prior  to  April  11,  1899;  ad  valorem  taxes  on  sales  of  commodities 
and  receipts  of  common  carriers  and  specific  occupation  taxes  on  certain  enumerated 
professions,  pursuits,  and  trades.  It  is  provided  that  the  revenues  from  the  c6dula 
personal^  or  poll,  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  one-half  to  the  province  and  one-half  to 
the  municipality  in  which  they  are  collected ;  that  certain  license  taxes  on  theaters,  etc, , 
shall  accrue  intact  to  the  treasuries  of  the  municipalities  in  which  they  are  collected, 
and  that  of  the  remaining  revenues  10  per  cent  snail  be  apportioned  to  the  various 
provinces  and  15  per  cent  to  the  various  municipalities,  in  the  proportion  of  their 
respective  populations,  and  that  the  remaining  75  per  cent  shall  constitute  insular 
revenues. 

It  also  provides  for  the  0]|;anization  of  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue  within  the 
department  of  finance  and  justice,  for  the  appointment  bv  the  governor-general  of  a 
collector  of  internal  revenue  as  chief  of  the  Dureau,  for  tne  appointment  by  the  col- 
lector, with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  finance  and  justice,  of  a  field  inspection 
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force  of  internal-revenue  agents,  jjangers,  and  storekeepers,  and  for  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  the  various  taxes  by  the  city  assessor  and  collector  of  Manila  and 
by  the  various  provincial  treasurers  and  their  deputies  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue. 

ACTS  AMENDATORY   OF  ACT  NO.    1189. 

Aft  Xo,  ii«f.— This  act  was  passed  by  the  Philippine  Commission  on  June  8.  1904, 
in  anticipation  of  the  enactment  of  the  internal-revenue  law,  and  provided  for  the 
preliminary  listing  of  all  manufacturers  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  products  and  matches, 
for  ascertaining  the  rate  of  output  from  each  manufactory,  and  for  the  taking  of 
inventories  of  stocks  of  liquors,  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.,  on  the  premises  of  each 
manufactory. 

The  enforcement  of  this  act  devolved  upon  the  acting  collector  of  internal  revenue 
through  the  provincial  treasurers.  The  assessment  data  obtained  was  very  frac- 
mentary  and  of  little  permanent  value,  due  to  the  fact  that  under  the  Spanish 
industrial  tax  law  the  assessments  were  made  on  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  stills, 
cigarette  machines,  etc.  No  official  figures  showing  actual  output  were  therefore 
available. 

Ad  No.  if  57.— This  act  was  passed  on  November  3, 1904,  in  view  of  the  claims  of  cer- 
tain distillers  that  distilled  spirits  were  subject  to  duplicate  taxation,  i.  e.,  at  about  1 
coitavo  per  gallon  on  the  capacity  of  their  stills  under  the  industrial  tax  (which  to 
this  exten^  continued  in  operation  until  December  31, 1904)  and  at  20  or  30  centavos, 
as  the  case  might  be,  on  the  output  of  each  proof  liter  of  spirits  under  the  new  law. 
Act  No.  1267  therefore  repealed  the  industrial  tax  provisions  on  distillers  who  operated 
their  stills  between  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  November  3,  1904,  and  the 
end  of  that  year.  Stores  in  which  these  distillers  sold  their  products  were  also 
exempted  from  the  industrial  license  taxes  during  the  same  peijod.  Some  of  these 
distillers  had  paid  their  taxes  in  advance  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  and  claims  for 
refund  of  taxes  overpaid,  amounting  to  y3,911.97,  have  b^n  received  in  this  office. 
No  provifflon  is  made  in  Act  No.  1257  for  the  refund  of  industrial  taxes  overpaid.  A 
separate  report  with  recommendations  will  be  made  on  this  matter. 

Ad  No,  i^J:^.— This  act  was  passed  on  April  27, 1906,  and  amended  sections  68,  74, 
87, 88, 107, 109, 112, 116, 118, 121, 122, 126, 126, 143,  144,  and  146  of  Act  No.  1189.  The 
chanses  made  were  such  as  nine  months'  experience  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
had  demonstrated  to  be  necessary.  Nearly  all  were  of  minor  importance,  a  few  being 
mere  verbal  changes  and  corrections  of  typographical  errors  in  the  original  text  of 
the  law.  A  few  changes  were  made  in  the  license  tax  rates  and  in  the  definitions  of 
dealers,  and  two  or  three  license  taxes  were  added.  Further  exemptions  from  docu- 
mentaty  taxes  were  made,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  delinquent  c^ula,  idustrial  and  documentary  stamp  taxes  for  1904  and 
years  prior  thereto.  The  only  important  amendments  were  those  decreasing,  on  and 
after  May  1,  1906,  the  tax  on  rectified  manufactured  liquors  from  30  centavos  to  20 
centavos  per  proof  liter,  and  the  extension  of  time  from  July  1,  1905,  to  January  1, 
1906,  when  the  tax  on  cigarettes  weighing  2  kilograms  or  less  per  M  should  be 
increased  from  67  centavos  to  ^1  per  M.  The  internal-revenue  law  originallv  pro- 
vided that  crude  spirits  containing  more  than  4  parts  in  1,000  of  amyl,  aldehyde,  or 
methyl  alcohol  should  not  be  sold  for  consumption  as  beverages  until  rectified  and 
the  poisonous  substances  removed.  It  was  then  believed  that  the  output  ol  prac- 
tically all  of  the'primitive  stills— called  cauas — in  the  provinces  contained  an  excess 
of  these  poisonous  substances  and  would  have  to  be  rectified.  The  tax  rate  was 
originally  fixed  at  20  centavos  per  proof  liter  of  crude  spirits  and  10  centavos  per 

E>f  liter  additional  for  the  rectification  of  such  spirits  and  their  manufacture  into 
ors.  The  total  tax  rate  between  August  1,  1904,  and  April  30,  1905,  paid  by  the 
lila  rectifiers  was  therefore  30  centavos  per  proof  liter.  Over  two  hundred  sam- 
ples of  crude  spirits  from  the  cauas  in  the  provinces  were  sent  by  this  office  to  the 
DOFeau  of  government  laboratories  and,  on  analysis,  proved  to  not  contain  an  excess 
of  the  poisonous  substances  mentioned  above.  Their  sale  for  use  as  beverages  could 
not  therefore  be  prohibited,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  other  respects  these 
crude  spirits,  called  vino  de  nipa,  vino  de  coco,  etc.,  were  inferior  to  the  rectified 
and  manu&ictured  liquors.  These  crude  spirits  only  paid  a  total  tax  of  20  centavos 
per  proot  liter,  whereas  the  better  kind  of  liquor  paid  30  centavos.  In  order  that 
the  rectified  and  manufactured  liquors  might  not  be  discriminated  against  the  tax 
rate  was  lowered  to  20  centavos  per  proof  liter. 

Ad  No,  1970. — ^This  act  was  passea  on  July  7, 1906,  and  amended  section  139  of  Act 
No.  1189  by  striking  out  the  worrls  **for  domestic  consumption.**  These  words  were 
not  n^peasary  to  convey  the  intention  of  the  legislators  and  confused  certain  middlemen 
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and  others  who  mistakenly  claimed  exemption  from  the  tax  on  the  valae  of  the  t 
of  domestic  products  made  by  them  in  these  islands. 

In  addition  to  the  above  acts  other  acts  have  been  passed  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission which  affected  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  1189,  but  only  in  a  temporary  manner, 
such  as  the  extension  of  tmie  for  the  payment  of  certain  cedula  taxes  without  sur- 
charge, distribution  of  certain  revenues,  etc. 

OBOANIZAT^ON  OP  BUREAU — TKMPORARY  SYSTEM. 

The  oi^ganization  of  the  office  force  and  the  selection  of  men  pro^rly  qualified 
to  fill  the  positions  of  internal-revenue  agents  in  the  field  was  begun  m  the  month 
of  Julv,  1904.  By  August  1,  1904,  several  thousand  copies  of  the  internal-revenue 
law,  English  and  Spanish  text,  had  been  sent  to  all  provincial  treasurers  and  Uieir 
deputies,  and  to  the  presidentes  of  the  various  towns.  Preliminary  instructions  in 
English  and  Spanish,  m  circular  form,  were  also  printed  and  furnished  to  all  internal- 
revenue  officers.  These  instructions  contained  all  necessary  information  regarding 
the  taxpayers'  records  of  operations  and  frequent  transcripts  therefrom,  and  internal- 
revenue  officers  were  also  instructed  as  to  the  manner  of  liquidation  of  accounts  and 
assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  in  cash  pending  the  preparation  of  the  neceewy 
record  books,  forms,  and  stamps  required  bv  law.  Tables  for  the  reduction  of  spirits 
from  gauge  to  proof  liters  were  also  printed  and  distributed;  these  tables  show  the 
equivalents  in  American  proof  liters  of  the  readings  of  the  Cartier  and  Gay  Lussac 
alcoholmeters  heretofore  in  use  in  these  islands.  During  the  months  of  August  and 
September  the  designs  for  the  internal-revenue  and  documentary  stamps  and  the 
copy  for  the  more  urgent  record  books  and  forms  were  prepared  and  furnished  the 
puDlic  printer.  By  the  end  of  October  most  of  the  internal-revenue  agents  had  been 
appointed,  instructed  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  of  the  temporary  regulations 
for  its  enforcement,  drilled  in  their  work  hy  actual  experience  in  the  local  manufac- 
tories, and  detailed^to  their  work  of  enforcing  compliance  with  the  law  and  regula- 
tions, on  the  part  of  internal-revenue  collectors  and  taxpayers  in  Manila,  and  in  the 
more  important  of  the  provinces.  By  December  31, 1904,  the  stamps,  c^ulas,  record 
books,  and  forms  were  ready,  and  the  installation  of  the  permanent  system  was  made 
in  Manila  and  in  the  nearby  provinces  on  January  1,  1905,  and  in  the  remaining 
provinces  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter.  The  temporary  expedient  adopted  for 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  pimlucts  (the  only  taxes  which 
accrued  and  were  paid  before  January  1,  1905)  merits  little  description,  especially  as 
it  is  now  obsolete.  But  it  served  its  purpose,  over  one  million  pesos  being  collected 
between  August  1  and  December  31,  1904.  In  order  to  not  harass  manufacturers  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco  products,  thev  were  directed  to  keep  in  any  blank  book  that 
best  suited  their  convenience  a  daily  record  of  all  liquors,  cigars,  etc.,  manukctured 
and  sold  for  domestic  consumption  in  black  ink,  and  for  export,  in  red  ink.  They 
were  also  directed  to  keep  their  record  book  and  the  transcript  therefrom,  posted 
promptly  up  to  date.  The  internal-revenue  agents  and  other  officers  called  at  fre- 
quent and  irregular  intervals  on  all  manufacturers,  checked  their  stock  on  hand. 
balanced  their  record  books,  credited  all  cigars,  etc.,  removed  for  export,  aasesBed 
the  taxes  due  and  liquidated  all  accounts  by  entering  on  the  record  book  and  on  the 
two  copies  of  the  transcript  sheets  the  amount  of  taxes  due  since  the  previous  liqui- 
dation. The  manufacturer  at  once  took  these  liquidation  sheets  to  the  nearest  col- 
lecting officer,  paid  his  taxes  in  cash,  g(tt  one  of  the  liquidation  sheets  back  receipted 
and  left  the  other  copy  with  the  collecting  officer,  who  entered  it  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose  and  then  forwarded  it  to  this  office  for  audit  and  file.  A  description  of 
the  procedure  followed  in  the  cx>llection  of  taxes  under  the  permanent  sjrstem  will 
be  found  near  the  end  of  this  report. 

COLLECTIONS. 

The  reported  collections  during  the  last  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1904-6 
were  r5,200,;«3.95:  during  July,  1905.  ^794,620. 75— a  total  reported  collection  for 
the  year  of  r 5, 995, 004. 70.  Of  this  total,  ^3,557,282.05,  or  60.34  per  cent,  were  paid 
in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  P'2,437,722.65,  or  40.66  per  cent,  were  paid  in  the  provinces. 
Hy  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  1 189  these  revenues  will  be  apportioned  as  follows:  Insu- 
Ur,  r3,436,554.96;  provincial,  fl,  128,718.32;  municipal,  r  1,429, 731.42.  In  Tables  1 
to  4  of  Appendix  W,  to  this  report,  the  tax  collections  for  the  year  will  be  found  segre- 
gated by  months  and  articles,  bv  taxes  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1904-^  and 
during  the  month  of  July,  1905,  hy  insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  revenues,  and 
by  schedules  and  percentages  of  collections  under  each  schedule  in  Manila  and  in  the 
provinces.     The  statistical  charts  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  report  show  in  a  gnfihic 
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manner  the  movement  in  the  collection  of  the  various  taxes  from  month  to  month 
and  the  importance,  relative,  of  certain  tax  collections  in  these  islands  and  in  other 
countries.  The  per  annum  per  capita  tax  payments  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  products 
consumed  are  as  follows:  Distilled  spirits — United  States,  ^3.20;  Porto  Rico,  f^l; 
Philippine  Islands,  ^0.30;  fermented  liquors — United  States,  P'1.20;  Porto  Rico, 
1^0.20;  Philippine  Islands,  ^0.02;  tobacco  products— United  States,  P'1.12;  Porto 
Rico,  T'O.HO;  Philippine  Islands,  ^0.40;  total— United  States,  1^5.52;  Porto  Rico, 
P"2;  Philippine  Islands,  ^"0.72.  Not  only  is  the  per  capita  consumption  of  distilled 
spirits  i^reater  in  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  than  it  is  in  these  islands,  but  the  rate 
of  tax  imposed  in  those  countries  is  from  two  to  four  times  as  high  there  as  it  is  here. 
This  will  account  for  the  very  small  per  annum  per  capita  tax  collected  in  these 
islands  on  distilled  spirits,  as  shown- on  the  chart.  The  consumption  of  tobacco 
products  in  these  islands,  mostly  cigarettes,  is  |^reater  per  capita  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Porto  Rico,  but  the  tax  rate  on  cigarettes  in  those  two  countries  is  three 
times  as  high  as  it  is  in  these  islands.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  greater  per 
capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  these  islands,  the  per  annum  per  capita  tax  pay- 
ments here  on  tobacco  products  are  only  one-half  of  what  they  are  in  Porto  Rico  and 
only  a  little  over  one-third  of  what  they  are  in  the  United  States.  The  taxes  on 
alcohol  and  tobacco  products  in  these  islands  are  the  all  important  items  in  the 
scheme  of  taxation  adopted.  Even  a  small  reduction  of  the  existing  very  moderate 
tax  rate,  now  in  successful  operation,  would  reduce  the  amount  of  the  total  revenues 
now  being  collected  to  the  same  or  a  greater  extent  than  the  entire  elimination  of 
several  of  the  minor  schedules  would  reduce  such  total  collections. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

By  Acts  Nos.  1225  and  1361,  Philippine  Commission,  there  were  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  this  bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  1904-5,  in  the  enforcement  of  Act  No.  1189, 
the  following  sums:  For  salaries  and  wages,  P'142,653.92;  for  contingent  expenses, 
^53,244.59;  total,  ^195,898.51.  Of  these  amounts  there  were  expended  dunng  the 
eleven  months  ended  June  30,  1905,  the  following  sums:  For  salaries  and  wages, 
P'132, 749.46;  for  contingent  expenses,  ^51,109.45;  total,  ^183,858.91.  These  dis- 
bursements were  made  as  follows:  Office  expenses  of  the  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue, including  salaries  and  wages,  furniture  and  supplies,  etc.,  ^87,133.26;  field  force, 
including  salaries  and  wages  to  internal-revenue  agents  and  gangers,  traveling,  and 
other  contingent  expenses,  ^"64,863.41;  office  of  the  city  assessor  and  collector  of 
Manila,  including  salaries  and  wages  of  office  force  and  inspectors  actually  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  taxes  under  Act  No.  1189,  city  transportation,  etc.,  ^31,862.24; 
total,  r-183,858.91.     In  section  4  of  Act  No.  1189  it  is  provided  that— 

*!♦  ♦  ♦  The  expenses  of  maintaining  the  office  of  the  collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue, including  all  subordinates  and  employees  of  that  office,  shall  be  an  insular 
expense  to  be  Dome  by  the  insular  government.  But  all  expenses  incurred  by  pro- 
vincial treasurers,  in  pursuance  of  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this  act,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  several  provincial  treasuries.'* 

And  in  section  151  it  is  provided — 

•*That  the  cost  to  the  city  of  Manila  of  collections  under  this  act,  aside  from  the 
salary  of  the  city  assessor  and  collector,  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  city  of  Manila 
from  the  insular  treasury." 

Therefore,  the  total  collections  under  Act  No.  1189  for  the  eleven  months  ended 
June  30, 1905,  being  ^5, 200, 383. 95 and  the  total  expensesduring  thesame  period  being 
^183,854.91,  the  cost  of  collection  of  these  taxes  to  the  insular  government  is  3i  per 
cent.  Data  is  not  available  in  this  office  as  to  the  total  expense  the  provinces  are  at 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  internal-revenue  law.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
peater  portion  of  the  time  the  provincial  treasurers  and  their  deputies  are  engaged 
m  the  collection  of  the  land  taxes  and  the  municipal  taxes  and  in  the  discharge  of 
their  other  duties. 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

TaxraU,  coUedion,  outmU. — From  August  1, 1904,  to  April  30, 1905,  crude  spirits  were 
taxed  in  sections  74,  87,  and  88  of  Act  No.  1189  at  the  rate  of  10  centavos  per  proof 
liter  if  intended  for  industrial  purposes,  20  centavos  per  proof  liter  if  intended  for 
consumption  as  beverages,  and  30  centavos  per  proof  liter  if  rectified  and  sold  as 
manufactured  liquor.  These  provisions  of  law  were  amended  by  Act  No.  1338,  effective 
May  1,  1905,  since  which  date  crude  and  rectified  spirits  and  manufactured  liquors 
all  pay  at  the  same  tax  rate — 20  centavos  per  proof  liter.    During  the  eleven  months 
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ending  June  30, 1905»  taxes  were  collected  on  distilled  spirits  amounting  to  ^743.975.94; 
during  July,  1905,  nil,730.28;  total  for  the  year,  r855, 706.22  This  collection  was 
made  on  an  output  of  3,838,061  proof  liters  for  domestic  consumption.  Crude  spirits 
were  removed  under  bond  for  rectification  in  Manila,  without  the  prepayment  of  the 
tax,  as  follows:  From  the  province  of  Bulacan,  2,853,498  proof  liters;  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Pampanga.  576,521  proof  liters;  total,  3,430,019  proof  liters.  Very  nearly  one- 
half  of  these  cruae  spirits  have  been  rectified,  manufactured  into  liquors,  sola,  and 
the  tax  paid  thereon,  and  are  included  in  the  3,838,061  proof  liters  given  above  as 
removed  for  domestic  consumption.  No  spirits  of  domestic  production  were  exported. 
The  output  of  tax-paid  spirits  in  August,  1904,  was  93,405  proof  liters;  in  June,  1905, 
it  was  574,788  proof  liters.  Using  the  June,  1905,  output  as  a  basis  for  calculation, 
the  annual  output  of  tax-paid  spirits  in  round  numbers  would  be  7,000,000  proof 
liters.  Act  No.  1 189  taxes  spirits  below  proof  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and  not  at 
the  same  rate  as  proof  spirits,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  the 
liquors  removed  from  the  Manila  distilleries  gauges  from  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent 
proof;  in  the  provinces  spirits  seldom  gauge  more  than  50  per  cent  proof.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  domestic  spirits  now  being  consumed  in  these  islands  come  from  the 
provincial  distilleries.  The  7,000,000  proof  liters,  given  above  as  the  present  annual 
rate  of  output,  reduced  to  the  usual  drinkable  strength  would  mean  somewhere 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  million  gauge  liters.  The  following  table  shows  the 
output  each  month,  August  1, 1904,  to  July  31, 1905,  of  proof  liters  of  tax-paid  spirits 
from  the  Manila  rectifying  plants  and  from  the  provincial  distilleries: 


Output  during— 


1904. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1905. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Manila. 


Proof  lUen. 
36.332.00 
47,697.76 
80,381.87 
69,592.83 
102,611.33 


106,863.66 
136, 138. 57 
166,428.27 
136,393.50 
247,067.70 
223,460.95 
185,770.00 


Provinces. 


ProqflUen, 
57,072.96 
126,026.80 
124,163.70 
201.365.05 
213,187.66 


188,127.46 
69,744.70 
207,9«8.90 
164,634.70 
236,803.70 
351,326.60 
372,881.40 


Total. 


Proof  men, 
108,404.95 
178,724.56 
204,646.57 
273,967.88 
816,798.88 


280,491.11 
194,888.27 
874,417.17 
801,028.20 
483,871.40 
674.787.56 
668,661.40 


The  Manila  market  was  largely  overstocked  with  manufactured  liquors  removed 
from  the  local  rectifying  plants  before  August  1,  1904,  to  escape  the  tax.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  about  the  above  t^ible  is  the  almost  constant  increase  in  the  output 
of  spirits  and  manufactured  liquors  from  the  Manila  rectifying  plants,  from  month  to 
month,  from  August,  1904,  to  May,  1905,  during  which  month  the  Manila  rectifiers 
sold  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  total  liquors  consumed  in  these  islands.  But 
between  May  and  July,  1905,  the  output  from  the  Manila  rectifying  plants  shows 
a  decrease,  while  the  output  from  the  provincial  distilleries  continues  to  increase 
from  month  to  month.  Since  May  1, 1905,  the  tax  on  the  rectified  and  manufactured 
liquors  distilled  in  Manila  has  been  at  the  same  rate  as  it  is  on  the  crude  spirits 
distilled  in  the  provinces — 20  centavos  per  proof  liter.  The  reduction  in  the  Manila 
output  can  not,  therefore,  be  caused  by  the  tax. 

Early  in  June,  1905,  several  of  the  Manila  rectifiers  began  an  agitation,  having  for 
itfl  object  a  reduction  in  the  tax  rate  on  spirits,  and  the  local  wholesale  liquor  dealers 
reduced  the  volume  of  their  orders  pending  the  outcome  of  the  agitation.  It  is 
believed  that  this  is  the  true  reason  for  the  reduction  in  the  output  from  the  Manila 
rectifying  plants.  As  near  as  this  oflice  can  estimate  from  the  registered  capacity, 
under  the  *'induHtria**  tax  regulations,  of  the  various  stills  in  these  islands,  and  from 
other  data  considered  reliable,  the  total  output  of  all  the  stills  during  an  average 
year,  l>eforethe  internal-revenue  law  was  enacted,  was  something  le^  than  10,000,000 
proof  liters.  The  tax  is  now  l)eing  paid,  at  the  present  rate  of  collection,  on  an 
annual  output  of  7,000,000  proof  liters,  equal  to  70  per  cent  of  the  normal  output 
before  the  tax  was  imposed.  It  is  believed  that  within  a  few  months  after  the  matter 
of  the  tax  rate,  now  pending,  is  finally  fixed,  subject  to  no  further  change,  the  out- 
put of  proof  liters  of  spirits  in  these  islands  will  reach  the  10,000,000  mark,  and  that 
this  will  happen  whether  the  existing  tax  rate  is  lowered,  left  as  it  is,  or  even  increased 
in  a  moderate  d^jree. 
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DiMrihution  ofdiMiUeries  and  methods  pursued. — On  August  1,  1904,  there  were  in 
operation  in  Manila  6  distilleries,  and  in  the  provinces,  as  near  as  could  be  learned 
from  the  reports  of  the  provincial  treasurers,  there  were  43  more  distilleries,  of  which 
about  10  or  12  were  not  in  operation.  There  were  also  in  operation  at  that  time  441 
canas,  a  species  of  primitive  still.  The  distilleries  were  located  in  Bulacdn,  Ctipiz, 
Cebd,  I  locos  8ur,  Pampanga,  Pangasin^n,  Tarlac,  and  Manila.  The  cauas  were 
located  in  Albay,  Ambos  Camarines,  Batadn,  Cagayan,  Cdpiz,  Ilocos  Sur,  La  Laguna, 
La  Union,  Moro,  Pangasindn,  Palawan,  Sdmar,  Burigao,  Tayabas,  and  Zambales. 

Distillation  from  grain  of  anv  sort  is  almost  unknown  in  these  islands.  Rice  is 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  Chinese  distillers  in  the  province  of  Tarlac.  In  the 
province  of  Ilocos  Sur  sugar  is  used  almost  entirely,  and  a  ^ood  quality  of  mm  is  pro- 
duced. In  the  provinceot  Tarlac  su^r  mixedwith  boiled  rice  is  used.  In  the  provmce 
of  Pampanga  four  of  the  eight  distillers  use  sugar  or  molasses  as  raw  material.  In 
the  province  of  Bulacan  molasses  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  two  or  three 
months  each  year  when  the  tuba  from  the  nipa  palm  is  out  of  season.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Batadn  and  in  some  of  the  southern  islands  sugar,  molasses,  or  cane  juice  has 
to  a  limited  extent  been  used.  In  Manila,  before  the  passage  of  the  internal-revenue 
law,  nearly  one-half  of  the  spirits  produced  were  distilled  from  sugar.  Toward  the 
end  of  1904  the  price  of  sugar  went  up  and  the  price  of  tuba  from  the  nipa  palm  came 
down,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  little  original  distillation  from  sugar  in 
Manila,  all  of  the  rectifiers  buying  crude  spirits  from  the  provincial  distillers  in 
Bulacdn  and  Pampanga.  To-day  over  90  per  cent  of  the  spirits  produced  in  these 
islands  are  distilled  from  the  tuba,  or  sap,  of  the  nipa  palm  and  cocoanut  palm.  The 
provinces  of  Albay,  Ambos  Camarines,  and  Ia  Laguna  produce  most  of  the  spirits 
from  the  sap  of  the  cocoanut  palm.  There  are  130  cauas  in  these  three  provinces, 
but  their  individual  capacity  is  small.  They  run  by  fits  and  starts,  supplying  only  the 
local  needs,  and  the  aggregate  annual  output  of  "  vino  de  coco,"  as  tnese  spirits  are 
called,  will  not  exceed  nalfa  million  proof  liters  per  annum.  The  nipa  palm  provinces, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  as  follows:  Bulacdn,  Pangasin^n,  Pampanga, 
Cagaydn,  Cslpiz,  Surigao,  Sdmar.  Distillation  from  the  sap  of  the  nipa  palm  to  a 
limited  extent  is  also  carried  on  in  a  few  other  provinces.  The  nipa  palm  regions — 
called  **nipales'* — are  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  of  swamp  land  along  the  coast  where 
conditions  of  soil,  etc.,  are  also  favorable.  The  nipa  palm  is  most  productive  when 
standing  in  brackish  water.  The  spirit  distilled  rrom  this  sap  is  called  "vino  de 
nipa."  It  has  a  weedv  taste  much  prized  by  the  natives,  and  they  will  not  willingly 
abandon  its  use  even  for  the  supenor  rectified  and  manufactured  anisado,  ginebra, 
etc.,  produced  in  Manila.  There  are  over  300  cauas  in  the  provinces  producing  this 
**  vino  de  nipa,"  almost  entirely  for  local  consumption.  Pangasindn  has  111  of  these 
cauas,  and  besides  supplying  the  local  demands  a  considerable  quantity  of  spirits 
is  eent  to  the  neighboring  province  of  La  Uni6n. 

In  the  provinces  of  Bulacdn,  Pampanga,  and  Tarlac  there  are  no  cauas.  The 
distilleries  in  these  provinces  are  mostly  of  the  direct-heat  antiquated  type,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  spirits  is  shipped  to  Manila  for  rectification.  Two  new  distilleries  have 
been  installed  in  these  provinces  since  the  internal-revenue  law  was  enacted  and  2 
others  that  had  not  worked  for  some  time  before  August  1,  1904,  are  now  in  opera- 
tion. In  Manila  2  new  rectifying  plants  are  also  in  operation,  making  a  total  of  8  in 
this  citv  as  against  a  total  of  6  on  August  1,  1904.  Crude  spirits  are  sent  from  Bula- 
can and  Pampanga  to  Manila  in  wooden  packages;  there  has  in  the  past  been  much 
loss  by  leakage  and  evaporation,  due  to  faulty  barrels  and  to  inadequate  storage 
facilities  in  the  distilleries  in  those  two  provinces.  Within  the  last  three  months  this 
oflBce  has  required  these  distillers  to  erect  substantial  storage  tanks  and  to  discard  all 
faulty  barrels  used  for  the  shipment  of  spirits.  All  of  these  barrels,  some  2,000, 
have'been  carefully  measured  by  agents  from  this  office,  and  the  capacity  of  each 
barrel  has  been  permanently  branded  thereon.  As  a  result  of  these  precautions  a 
certain  portion  of  the  spirits  which  formerly  were  wasted  is  now  saved  to  the  dis- 
tillers and  the  tax  on  what  is  shipped  is  more  completely  collected.  It  is  believed 
that  the  regulations  for  the  control  of  the  operations  ot  distillers,  as  provided  in  Act  No. 
1189,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  any  large  amount  of  fraud.  Commercial  customs  and 
the  methods  of  manufacture  obtaining  in  these  islands  are  radically  different  from 
the  cnstoms  and  methods  in  vogue  in  Europe  and  America.  To  apply  en  bloc  the 
United  States  system  of  internal-revenue  tax  collections  to  these  islands  would  put 
every  distillery  permanently  out  of  business.  The  rectifying  plants  in  Manila  are 
owned  or  controlled  as  follows:  Three  by  Spaniards,  2  by  Filipinos,  2  by  Chinamen, 
1  by  Americans.  In  Bulacan  5  distilleries  are  owned  by  Filipinos  and  6  by  Chinamen. 
In  Pampanga  2  distilleries  are  owned  by  Spaniards,  2  by  Filipinos,  and  5  by  China- 
men. In  firlac  all  of  the  distilleries  are  owned  by  Chinamen.  With  a  very  few 
exceptions  all  of  the  remaining  distilleries  in  the  provinces,  mostly  cauas,  are  owned 
by  FiUpinoe. 
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In  Appendixes  B  to  K  and  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  4  of  Appendix  W  to  this  report,  will 
be  found  further  data  regarding  the  nipa  and  cocoanut  palm,  etc.,  the  history  of  the 
distilling  industry  in  these  Islands,  the  present  methods  of  distilling  "vino  de  nipa," 
"vinode  coco,"  etc.,  the  production  of  **basi"  by  the  fermentation  of  su^r-cane 
juice,  the  use  of  rice,  sugar,  etc.,  in  distillation,  the  rectification  of  crude  spirits  and 
manufacture  of  liquors,  methods  of  transportation,  itemized  statements  of  tax 
collections,  etc. 

FERMENTED  LIQUOES. 

Beer. — Although  imitation  wines  of  all  kinds,  including  champagne,  are  made  in 
these  islands,  usmg  spirits  distilled  from  the  sap  of  the  nipa  palm  as  a  base,  there  is 
only  one  manufactory  where  a  legitimate  fermented  liquor  is  produced.  This  is  the 
brewery  located  in  Manila  and  which  controls  the  beer  trade  in  these  islands.  Most  of 
the  raw  materials  used  in  this  brewery  for  the  production  of  beer  are  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  The  tax  imposed  in  section  91  of  the  internal-revenue  law 
on  be^r  of  all  kinds  is  at  the  rate  of  4  centavos  per  liter.  During  the  eleven  months 
ended  June  30,  1905,  there  were  collected  as  tax  on  beer  removed  for  domestic  con- 
sumption n  18. 286. 44;  during  July,  1905,  n4,009.60;  total  for  the  year,  n32,296.04. 
This  represents  an  output  of  3,807,400  liters  of  beer.  The  output  from  this  brewery 
during  an  average  year,  preceding  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  was  3,450,000  liters;  thfs 
estimate  is  bas^  on  the  actual  known  output  of  beer  during  the  seven  months 
immediately  preceding  August  1,  1904,  when  the  tax  became  effective.  There  has 
therefore  been  practically  no  diminution  in  the  amount  of  beer  consumed  in  these 
islands  because  of  a  tax  which,  compared  with  the  tax  rate  on  l)eer  in  the  United 
States,  seems  high.  No  domestic  beer  is  exported  from  these  islands.  Japanese  and 
German  beers  are  imported  in  small  quantities,  but  are  sold  at  such  prices  as  to  offer 
no  serious  competition  with  the  domestic  product.  For  the  present  the  customs 
duties  on  foreign  beers  are  ample  to  protect  the  home  industry. 

TOBACCO   PRODUCTS. 

Leaf  toltacco. — No  tax  is  imposed  in  the  internal-revenue  law  on  the  manufacture 
of  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco  by  the  consumer  for  his  own 
use.  With  the  exception  of  the  one-third  of  1  per  cent  imposed  in  section  139  on 
the  value  of  sales  made  bv  merchants,  traffic  in  leaf  tobacco  is  free  in  these  islands. 
Wholesale  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  however,  are  required  by  this  office  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  sales  made  to  manufacturers  of  cigars,  cij^drettes,  and  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco.  In  the  provinces  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela  is  produceil  the  only  tobacco  fit 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better  quality  of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  In  the 
provinces  of  La  Uni6n,  Ilocos  Norte  and  8ur,  Batangas,  in  two  or  three  of  the  Visayan 
group  of  islands  and  in  Mindanao,  tobacco  leaf  is  produced  to  a  limited  extent,  but  it 
has  the  reputation  of  bein^  of  an  inferior  (luality.  Except  for  limited  local  con- 
sumption by  the  persons  raising  it  or  for  the  purpMDses  of  blending  it  with  the  better 
leaf  there  is  no  demand  for  the  tobacco  raised  outside  of  the  provinces  of  Cagayan  and 
Isabela.  The  Spanish  Government  had  a  monopoly,  which  lasted  one  hundred 
years,  in  the  manufacture  of  all  leaf  tobacco  produced  in  these  islands.  The  Govern- 
ment supervision  over  the  planting,  curing,  and  sorting  of  the  leaf  was  absolute  and 
the  quality  of  the  tobacco  was  improved  and  the  quantity  increased  by  such  super- 
vision. In  1882  the  Government  monopoly  was  alK)lisned  and  the  planting  and 
manufacture  of  tobacco  became  free  for  all.  Since  then  the  quality  of  the  \esd  pro- 
duced in  Cagaytln  and  Isabela  has  constantly  deteriorated  from  season  to  season. 
No  sufficient  preparation  of  the  soil,  no  care  in  the  selection  of  the  seed,  of  the 
method  of  planting,  or  of  the  growing  leaf,  crude  methods  in  curing  the  leaf,  and  dis- 
honest practices  of  middlemen  in  sorting  it  for  sale  have  all  contributed  to  discredit  the 
former  fair  fame  of  Philippine  tobacco,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  A  constantly 
increasing  number  of  smoters  in  the^e  islands  are  discartling  the  domestic  cigar  ani 
cigarette  and  are  smoking  cigars  imported  from  Sumatra  and  elsewhere,  imported 
Chinese  smoking  tobacco,  and  even  cigarette  and  pii>e  tobacco  from  the  United 
States.  On  May  18,  1905,  some  of  the  leading  cigar  and  cigarette  manufacturers  of 
Manila  entered  into  an  agreement  having  for  its  object  an  increase  in  the  production 
and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  leaf  in  Cagaydn  and  Isabela,  as  well 
as  to  secure,  if  possible,  more  uniformity  in  the  sorting  of  the  leaf  by  middlemen. 
Little  effective  work,  however,  has  as  yet  lx»en  done  along  these  lines.  Meanwhile 
the  quality  of  the  leaf  continues  to  deteriorate  and  the  local  manufacturers  find  it  an 
increasingly  difficult  task  to  supply  demands  for  domestic  consumption.  The 
Uungest  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  m  Manila  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  who  is  also  the 
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aothorued  distributer  for  all  of  the  leading  cigar  and  cigarette  manufactories,  has 
just  issued  a  pamphlet  to  the  trade  entitled  **The  Cigar  Question.*'  From  this 
pamphlet  the  following  is  quoted: 

'*The  demand  for  Philippine  cigars  and  cigarettes  has  during  the  past  two  years 
exceeded  the  output,  causing  long  and  vexatious  delays  in  filling  orders." 

Several  of  the  larger  cigar  and  cigarette  manufactories  are  now  running  at  full 
capacity  an  extraordinary  number  of  hours  each  day,  and  when  good  leaf  is  not 
available  they  use  the  liest  they  can  get,  which  is,  in  many  cases,  poor  enough. 
Under  the  caption  "Cigars,"  below,  are  given  the  figures  on  cigars  manufactured  and 
removed  for  domestic  consumption,  tax  paid,  and  for  export,  exempt  from  tax,  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  July  31,  1905.  What  the  Manila  cigar  manufacturers  will  do  with 
the  United  States  market,  assuming  that  they  ^et  it,  is  now  the  puzzle.  £ven  though 
immediate  and  effective  measures  were  provided  to  increase  the  amount  of  good 
quality  leaf  such  as  would  be  required  to  make  cigars  suited  to  the  American  taste, 
it  would  be  several  years  before  such  measures  would  produce  results  and  properly 
seasoned  leaf  would  be  available. 

In  Appendixes  L  to  T  and  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  4  of  Appendix  W  to  this  report  will 
be  found  further  data  regarding  the  present  status  of  the  production  of  leaf  tobacco, 
of  the  methods  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  smoking 
tobacco,  itemized  statement  of  tax  collections,  etc. 

Manufactured  tobacco,  sinoHug  and  chewing, — Section  101  of  Act  No.  1189  imposes  a  tax 
of  48  centavos  on  each  kilogram  of  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco  of  all  kinds  manu- 
^tured  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  domestic  sale  or  consumption.  During  the 
eleven  months  ended  June  30,  1905,  taxes  were  collected  on  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco  amounting  to  ?'84, 439.55;  during  July,  1905,  P'S, 435.64;  total  for  the  year, 
M2,ft75.19.  This  represents  a  total  output  consumed  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of 
193,490  kilograms.  In  addition,  there  was  manufactured  and  exported  during  the 
vearfrom  these  islands  smoking  tobacco  (chopped  tobacco,  call^  **picadura^')  as 
loUows: 

Kilograms. 

To  Spain 7,949 

To  Straits  Settlements 2,814 

To  England 2,320 

To  China 1,958 

To  Japan 3 

Total 16,044 

Exported  manufactured  tobacco  is  not  subject  to  the  internal-revenue  tax  imposed 
in  section  101  Added  to  the  tax-paid  tobacco  this  gives  a  total  annual  output  from 
the  factories  in  these  islands  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  of  208,534 
kilograms  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco.  Considerable  quantities  of  leaf  tobacco 
are  cut  in  one  manufactory  to  be  taken  to  another  for  conversion  into  cigarettes.  As 
the  tax  on  this  tobacco  is  subsequently  collected  on  the  cigarettes  no  account  is  taken 
in  the  figures  given  above  of  the  tobacco  so  handled.  Of  the  tax  collected  on  manur 
foctured  tobacco  84  per  cent  is  paid  in  Manila  and  16  per  cent  in  the  provinces. 
There  is  no  snuff  manufactured  m  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  chewing  tobacco  is 
used  by  the  lower  class  of  natives;  they  chew  it  mixed  with  betel  nut. 

(^gar$. — Section  107  of  Act  No.  1189  imposes  a  tax  of  T2  on  eacli  1,000  cigars  worth  20 
pesos  or  less  per.  thousand,  ?'4  when  worth  over  20  and  not  over  50  pesos,  and  ^6 
when  worth  over  50  pesos.  The  tax  is  assessed  on  the  manufacturer's  wholesale 
price  on  cigars  removed  for  domestic  sale  or  consumption.  During  the  eleven  months 
ended  June  30,  1905,  taxes  were  collected  on  cigars  amoimting  to  P"  145,996.81;  dur- 
ujgJuly,  1906,  1^14,740.63;  total  for  the  year,  ri 60, 737. 34.  Of  this  total  90.6  per 
cent  was  paid  in  Manila  and  9.5  per  cent  m  the  provinces.  This  represents  an  out- 
pat  of  cigars  consumed  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  classes,  as  follows:  Worth  ^20 
or  lees  per  M,  60,276,450;  worth  over  T20  but  not  over  ^50  per  M.  8,036,890;  worth 
over  rSOper  M,  1,339,480;  total,  69,652,820  cigars.  In  addition  there  were  manu- 
bcUired  and  exported  during  the  year  from  these  islands  cigars,  by  classes,  as  follows: 
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Exportation  of  cigars,  August  i,  1904^  to  July  SI,  1905. 


To- 


China 

StraitaSettlementH. 

Australia 

England 

Spain 


India 

France 

South  America. 

GHermany. 

Jap 


apan. 
ndo-Cl 


Indo-China 

Java 

South  Africa 

Italy 

United  States 

Hawaiian  Islands 

New  Zealand 

Canada  

Switzerland 

Holland 

E^Pt 

Belgium 

Scotland 

Korea 

Persia 

Consumed  on  high  seas. 


r20orlea8l 


770,418 

971.960 

487.406 

227.912 

350,500 

947,870 

838,500 

631,007 

349,410 

194,857 

72,039 

344,494 

182,387 

51.030 

54,371 

64,000 

28,719 

24,077 

84,760 

53.000 

8,200 

15,000 

7,000 

7,799 

5,000 

216. 178 


Total 57,937,834 


Worth  per  M 

1  Overl*^, 

but  less 

OverrSO. 

than  r50. 

9,801.097 

664.145 

8.816,518 

69,843 

2,381,118 

191,284 

1,941,349 

89,322 

648,900 

230,770 

661,361 

170,883 

86,000 

500 

115,474 

5,656 

851,631 

45,966 

362,207 

27.663 

423,  O&i 

7,817 

122.416 

9.257 

207.316 

65,738 

221.524 

1,016 

71.561 

41.761 

77,000 

3,500 

58.851 

44,146 

•91,146 

930 

40,800 

7,126 

2.000 

33,000 

1,850 

10,500 

5,700 

7,000 

6,408 

2.089 

500.381 

146,220 

1  21,486,815 

1.833.961 

Total. 


49.735,660 

7.857,821 

6, 059.  SOS 

5,258,6SJ 

3,230,170 

1,779,614 

1,875.000 

752,137 

747,007 

584,727 

502.910 

476, 167 

455.391 

273,570 

167,693 

144.500 

131,716 

116.153 

82,175 

56.000 

43,050 

25.500 

19.700 

16.296 

5,000 

862.782 


81,258,190 


China  is  the  best  customer,  taking  about  60  per  cent  of  all  of  the  cigars  exported 
from  these  islands.  But  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  cigars  exported  to  China  are 
of  the  very  inferior  grades;  they  are  really  large  cigarettes  wrapped,  paper  and  all, 
in  a  strip  of  leaf  tobacco,  and  are  classed  as  '*  cigars"  through  courtesy  and  for  the 
lack  of  a  better  name. 

The  total  output  of  cigars  from  all  of  the  manufactories  in  these  islands  during  the 
year  ended  July  31,  1905,  was  as  follows:  For  domestic  consumption,  69,652,820;  for 
export,  81,258,130;  total,  150,910,950.  The  normal  annual  consumption  of  cigars  in 
the  United  States  is  7,000,000,000.  If  it  were  possible  to  divert  every  cigar  made  in 
these  islands  to  the  United  States  the  home  producers  in  that  country  would  still 
have  to  supply  about  98  per  cent  of  the  cigars  consumed  there.  Inasmuch  as  the 
bulk  of  the  cigars  pro<luced  in  these  islands  could  not  l>e  sold  in  the  American 
market  at  any  price,  it  is  believed,  even  though  the  Philippine  cigar  was  admitted 
customs  duty  free  into  the  United  States,  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  in  that  country 
would,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  retain  considerably  over  99  per  cent  of  their  present 
trade. 

Cigarettes, — Section  107  of  Act  No.  1189  imposes  a  tax  of  67  centavos  on  each  1,000 
cigarettes  weighing  2  kilograms  or  less  per  thousand,  and  a  tax  of  1^2  on  each  1,000 
cigarettes  weighing  more  than  2  kilograms  per  thousand.  During  the  eleven  months 
ended  June  30,  1905,  taxes  were  collected  on  cigarettes  amounting  to  1*1,812,141.05; 
during  July,  1905,  ri83,990.52;  total  for  the  year,  ?-l,996, 131.57.  Of  this  total  96.2 
per  cent  was  paid  in  Manila  and  3.8  per  cent  in  the  provinces.  This  represents  an 
output  of  cigarettes  consumed  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  classes,  as  follows: 
Weighing  2  kilograms  or  less  per  thousand,  2,956,956,090;  weighing  more  than  2 
kilograms  per  thousand,  7,485,500;  total,  2,964,441,590  cigarettes.  In  addition  there 
were  manufactured  and  exported  during  the  year  from  these  islands  cigarettes,  by 
classes,  as  fo]lows: 
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Exportation  ofcigaretteSy  August  i,  1904i  to  July  SI,  1905, 


To- 


ChiDA 

Spain 

Frmoce  

Switzerland 

£n^land 

Straits  Settlementa . 

India 

Australia 

America 

Guam 

Japan 

Java 

Canada 

Consumed  on  high  s 

Total 


Weighing  per  M. 


2  kilograms 
or  less. 


525.855 
229,825 
040,000 
721, 190 
697,050 
648,690 
497,120 
250.280 
185,316 
156,700 
107.720 
27,785 
14,766 
234,941 


.JK I      14,336,737 


More  than 
2  kilo- 
grams. 


398,800 
2,000 


100,240 
144 
18.300 
14.700 
13,248 
6,600 
3,000 
6,096 


10,400 


573,528 


Total. 


8,924,655 

1,231,325 

1,040,000 

821.430 

697.194 

666,990 

511.820 

263,528 

191,916 

159,700 

113,816 

27,785 

14,765 

245,341 


14,910,266 


The  total  oiitpat  of  cigarettes  from  all  of  the  manufactories  in  these  islands  during 
theyearended  July  31, 1905,  was  as  follows:  For  domestic  consumption,  2,964,441,590; 
for  export,  14,910,265;  total,  2,979,351,855  cigarettes.  The  Manila  and  provincial 
markets  were  largely  overstocked  with  cigarettes  removed  from  the  manufactories 
prior  to  August  1,  1904,  to  escape  the  tax  which  accrued  on  that  date.  As  a  result 
the  cigarette  market  was  quite  dull  during  the  last  five  months  of  1904;  but  beginning 
with  Sie  month  of  January,  1905,  and  continuing  up  to  the  date  of  making  this  report 
the  volume  of  ci^rettes  removed  from  the  manufactories,  taken  as  a  whole,  has 
attained  normal  dimensions.  The  tax  rate  imposed  on  cigarettes  in  these  islands  is 
but  one-third  of  the  rate  imposed  in  Porto  Rico  and  less  than  one-third  of  the  rate 
imposed  in  the  United  States.  As  a  revenue  producer  the  tax  on  cigarettes  leads  all 
others.  Cigarettes  weighing  more  than  2  kilograms  per  thousand  and  pacing  at  the 
^2  rate  constitute  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  cigarettes  consumed.  As 
the  internal-revenue  law  now  stands  cigarettes  now  subject  to  the  67-centavo  rate 
per  thousand  will,  on  and  after  January  1,  1906,  be  subject  to  tax  at  the  rate  of  P^l 
per  thousand.  Even  at  this  increased  rate  the  tax  rate  in  these  islands  will  onl^r  be 
one-half  of  what  it  is  in  Porto  Rico  and  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  consumers  in  these  islands  will  continue  to  ^et  two  or  three  times  as 
many  tax -paid  cigarettes  for  their  money  as  they  can  get  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Porto  Rico.  It  is  recommended  that  the  existing  provisions  of  Act  No.  1189  taxing 
cigarettes  remain  unalterated. 

DiMribution  of  cigar  and  cigarette  manufactories. — The  cigar  and  cigarette  manufac- 
tories in  the  provinces  are  few  in  number  and  relatively  of  little  importance.  The 
Manila  manufactories  control  almost'  in  its  entirety  the  provincial  trade.  The  poorer 
claases  roll  their  own  cigars  or  buy  or  raise  their  own  leaf  tobacco,  chop  it,  and  roll 
all  of  the  cigarettes  they  consume.  They  did  this  before  the  internal-revenue  tax 
was  imposed  and  thus  saved  an  amount  equal  to  the  manufacturers'  profit.  They 
still  continue  to  do  this  and  save  an  addditional  amount  equal  to  tne  tax  on  the 
manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  or  cigarettes  they  consume.  In  Manila  there  are  68 
manufactories  where  cigars  are  made  and  50  manufactories  where  cigarettes  are 
made.  The  cigars  are  made  exclusively  by  hand;  one  of  the  larger  manufacturers 
imported  sometime  since  two  cijmr  machines  of  European  make  for  experimental 
purposes,  but  the  tests  were  unsatisfactory  and  the  machines  were  discaraed.  Most 
of  the  cisarettes  are  machine  made,  all  but  seven  of  the  manufac;tories  having  their 
own  machines.  In  some  of  the  larger  manufactories  special  brands  of  handmade 
cigarettes  are  turned  out.  The  usual  number  of  cigarettes  to  a  box  is  30,  but  a  con- 
siderable number  are  put  up  in  packages  of  24  and  even  less.  The  girls  in  the  manu- 
^K^ries  are  quite  expert,  and  will  unerringly  and  almost  automatically  lift  from  apile 
of  cigarettes  the  exact  number  needed  to  fill  the  boxes  they  are  packing.  Twenty-four 
Filipinos,  19  Chinamen,  14  Europeans,  and  1  American  n^ro  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  and  25  Chinamen,  14  Filipinos,  and  11  Europeans  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 
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MATCHES. 

Section  108  of  Act  No.  1189  imposes  a  tax  of  4Qcentavo8  on  each  gross  of  boxes,  not 
exceeding  120  sticks  to  the  box,  of  matches  of  idl  kinds  manufactured  in  the  Philipe 
pine  Islands  or  imported  from  other  countries  for  domestic  sale  or  consumption.  Tn- 
tax  on  the  imported  matches  is  collected  at  the  various  porta  of  entry  by  tne  collector 
of  customs  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  collector  of  mtenud  revenue. 
An  additional  proportional  tax  is  imposed  on  each  gross  of  boxes  containing  more 
than  120  sticks  to  the  box,  but  the  number  of  boxes  containing  more  than  120  sticks 
to  the  box  manufactured  in  or  imported  into  these  islands  is  a  fairly  negligible  quan- 
tity. During  the  eleven  months  ended  June  30,  1905,  taxes  were  collectea  on 
domestic  and  imported  matches  amounting  to  P'153,6iS9.39;  during  July,  1905, 
^21,384;  total  for  the  year,  P'175,053.39.  This  represents  an  annual  consumption 
in  these  islands  of  437,633  gross  of  boxes  of  matches.  There  is  but  one  match  manu- 
factory in  these  islands,  established  in  a  suburb  of  Manila  in  1902,  up  to  which  time 
the  imported  Japanese  match  had  a  monopoly  of  the  Philippine  trade.  This  manu- 
factory turns  out  machine-made  matches  exclusively,  American  pattern  machines 
being  used.  The  imported  Japanese  matches  are  handmade.  Both  are  of  the  kind 
known  as  "safety  matches."  Of  the  total  given  above  of  437,633  ktoss  of  boxes  of 
matches  consumed  in  these  islands  during  the  year  ended  July  31,  1905,  272,403 
gross,  or  62  per  cent,  were  manufactured  m  these  islands;  141,530  gross,  or  33  per 
cent,  were  imported  through  the  port  of  Manila,  and  23,700  gross,  or  5  per  cent,  were 
imported  through  the  remaining  ports  in  these  islands.  The  local  match  factory  up 
to  a  few  montl^  since  had  imported  all  of  the  raw  material  used  and  the  work  of 
manufacture  had  consisted  mainly  in  putting  the  partially  manufactured  products 
together.  But  it  has  lately  succe^ed  in  adapting  native  timber  to  use  for  its  match 
sticks,  and  has  thus  given  employment  to  an  additional  number  of  workmen  in  these 
islands.  Additional  information  regarding  this  manufactory  will  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix U  to  this  report.  The  normal  annual  output  of  matches  from  this  manufactory  in 
the  years  prior  to  August  1, 1904,  was  250,000  gross  of  boxes  of  matches.  During  the 
first  year's  operation  of  the  internal-revenue  law  it  had  an  output  of  272,403  groes  of 
boxes  of  tax-paid  matches,  or  a  gain  of  9  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that  the  existing 
internal-revenue  tax  on  imported  matches,  together  with  the  customs  duty,  are  ample 
to  protect  the  domestic  industry  from  serious  competition  from  Japan  or  elsewhere. 

LICENSES. 

Dealers  in  alcohol  and  tobacco  products, — In  section  68  of  Act  No.  1189  are  imposed 
license  taxes  effective  January  1,  1905,  on  dealers  in  and  manufacturers  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  products.  These  license  tax  rates  range  from  P°8  per  annum  for  retail 
dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  to  P°200  per  annum  for  whole- 
sale dealers  in  liquors.  These  license  taxes  are  payable,  at  the  option  of  the  taxpayer, 
annually  or  quarterly  in  advance.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  taxpayers  elect  to 
pay  quarterly.  During  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1905,  there  was  collected  from 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  alcohol  and  tobacco  products,  as  license  taxes,  the 
sum  of  n48,787.45;  during  July,  1905,  P'62,529.33,  a  total  for  the  seven  months  of 
P'21 1,316. 78.  Of  this  total  25.7  per  cent  was  collected  in  Manila,  and  74.3  per  cent 
was  collected  in  the  provinces.  These  license  tax  rates  are  very  low  and  could  be 
increased  without  imposing  any  excessive  burden  on  merchants.  Few  if  any  dealers 
in  alcohol  and  tobacco  products  have  ceased  operations  because  of  the  internal-revenue 
tax.  A  close  check  is  kept  by  internal-revenue  agents  on  the  amount  of  spirits,  cigars, 
cigarettes,  etc.,  received  by  these  dealers  and  of  their  daily  sales.  All  of  this  data  is 
entered  in  a  register  book  kept  by  the  merchant  and  subject  to  inspection.  In 
Appendix  V,  and  in  Tables  1  and  4  of  Appendix  W,  will  be  found  itemized  state- 
ments of  the  taxes  collected  under  each  paragraph  of  section  68,  and  a  statement 
as  to  the  manner  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  amons  this  class  of  taxpayers. 
Plates  XXVIII  and  XXIX  of  Appendix  Z  show  the  lorm  of  licensee  issued  to 
these  dealers  and  the  manner  of  tne  payment  of  the  tax  by  them.« 

Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  common  carriers. — In  section  139  of  Act  No.  1189  a  tax 
effective  January  1,  1905,  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
commodities  sold  by  mer(!hant8  or  manufacturers  in  these  islands  is  in\po6ed.  In 
section  143  is  imposed  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  gross  receipts  from 
the  business  of  common  carriers.  In  section  142  is  contained  a  list  of  commercial 
enterprises  and  persons  exempt  from  the  payment  of  this  tax  on  sales.  Common 
carriers  doing  less  than  1^2,000  worth  of  business  per  annum  are  exempt  from  the 


o These  plates  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department 
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tax  imposed  in  section  143,  and  all  ships  subject  to  tonnage  tax  under  Acts  Nos.  230 
and  355  are  also  exempt. 

These  exemptions  include  nearly  all  of  the  common  carriers  in  these  islands,  and 
the  amount  of  tax  collected  from  such  concerns  is  very  small.  During  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1905,  there  was  collected  from  merchants,  manufacturers  and  com- 
mon carriers  the  sum  of  P'285,146.12;  during  July,  1905,  ^228,875.75;  a  total  for  the 
seven  months  of  1^514,021.87.  Of  this  total  67.5  per  cent  was  collected  in  Manila, 
and  32.5  per  cent  was  collected  in  the  provinces.  These  taxes  are  also  collected  by 
the  use  of  lii^ense  forms,  but  being  on  a  percentage  basis  of  the  amount  of  business 
done,  it  is  impracticable  to  estimate  the  amount  of  taxes  due  in  advance.  Therefore, 
the  pavment  of  these  taxes  is  required  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  The  taxes  due  on 
sales  throughout  these  islands  for  the  second  quarter  of  1905  were  largely  paid  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July,  1905.  The  total  given  above  of  ^514,021. 87^  therefore  repre- 
sents something  less  than  the  taxes  for  two  full  quarters.  Capitalizing  this  tax,  the 
businees  done  in  these  islands  by  all  kinds  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers,  would  seem  to  be  at  the  rate  of  something  over  three  hundred 
million  pesos  per  annum.  This  does  not  include  the  value  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
products,  which  are  taxed  at  the  specific  rates  enumerated  in  the  preceding  captions 
of  this  report,  nor  does  it  include  the  sales  made  by  merchants  whose  totol  annual 
gales  do  not  exceed  five  hundred  pesos,  nor  does  it  include  the  value  of  domestic 
products  sold  by  agriculturists  nor  those  exported  from  these  islands  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  tax  rate  on  sales  is  very  low,  being  one  peso  for  each  three  hundred  pesos 
worth  of  business  done;  it  is  therefore  not  felt  by  the  larger  merchants,  and  as  the 
?ery  small  merchant  is  entirely  exempt,  this  method  of  taxing  industrial  concerns 
has  been  ^nerally  accepted  as  an  equitable  and  satisfactory  system. 

Occupations  and  professions. — In  section  144  of  Act  No.  1189  are  imposed  occupation 
license  taxes  effective  January  1,  1905,  on  a  limited  number  of  pursuits,  mostly  pro- 
fessional, which  could  not  be  classed  as  commercial  undertakings  and  taxed  at  the 
percentage  rate,  but  which,  nevertheless,  were  proper  subjects  for  a  general  scheme 
of  industrial  taxation.  These  occupation  licenses  are  fixea  at  specific  rates,  ranging 
from  ten  pesos  per  annum  for  undergraduates  in  medicine,  practicing  their  profession, 
to  two  hundred  pesos  per  annum  on  pawnbrokers.  These  license  taxes  are  made 
payable,  at  the  option  of  the  taxpayer,  annually  or  quarterly  in  advance,  and  they 
are  mostly  paid  (Quarterly,  although  many  lawyers,  physicians,  and  other  professional 
men,  especially  in  Manila,  have  elected  to  pay  annually  in  advance.  During  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  1905,  there  was  collected  on  the  various  occupation  licenses 
the  sum  of  1^80,810.04;  during  July,  1905,  ^29,895.41;  a  total  for  the  seven  months 
of  f-UO, 705.45.  Of  this  total  26.9  per  cent  was  collected  in  Manila,  and  73.1  per 
cent  in  the  provinces. 

CEDULAS   PERSONALES. 

In  section  121,  Act  No.  1189,  poll  or  registration  taxes  are  imposed  on  all  male  resi- 
dents in  these  islands  (with  certain  exemptions  enumerated  m  section  120)  over  18 
and  under  60  years  of  age.  Between  the  first  Monday  in  January  and  the  last  Satur- 
day in  April  of  each  year  the  tax  payment  is  1  peso;  on  the  latter  date  the  delin- 
quency jieriod  b^ins,  and  cedulas  purchased  between  that  date  and  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January  of  the  year  following  cost  2  pesos.  Persons  arriving  in  these  islands 
after  the  last  Saturday  in  April  of  any  year  are  allowed  to  purchase  a  l-peso  cedula. 
During  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1905,  there  were  collecteri  as  cedula  taxes  in 
these  islands  ^1,292,532;  during  July,  1905,  ^-48,490;  total  for  the  seven  months, 
^1,341,022.  Segregated  by  classes  of  cedulas  it  is  found  that  during  the  seven 
months  there  were  sold  1,237,671  l-peso  cedulas;  50,835  2-pesos  cedulas;  1,681  l-peso 
cednlas  issued  to  persons  arriving  in  these  islands  subsequent  to  the  last  Saturday  in 
April,  1905;  total  cedulas  sold  during  the  year  1,290,187.  It  is  estimated  that  if  all 
pereons  liable  to  the  cedula  tax  had  purchased  their  cedulas  1,400,000  would  have 
been  sold.  On  this  basis  there  were  sold  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1905  92 
per  cent  of  the  cedulas  due  by  all  taxable  persons  in  these  islands,  leaving  109,813 
2-pe8o  cedulas  to  be  sold  between  August  1  and  December  31,  1905.  Sports  of 
cwlula  collections  continue  to  come  in,  and  at  the  present  rate  it  is  believ^  there 
will  be  very  few  uncollected  cedulas  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Of  the  total  cedulas 
sold  5.2  per  cent  were  purchased  in  Manila  and  94.8  per  cent  were  purcliased  in  the 
provinces.  These  cedulas  also  serve  the  purpose  of  a  domestic  passport,  and  for  those 
fjersons  exempt  undeifthe  specific  provisions  of  section  120  a  *' certificate  of  exemp- 
tion" form  has  been  provided,  for  which  no  charge  is  made.  In  section  122,  Act  No. 
1189,  is  provided  the  method  for  the  collection  of  delinquent  cedulas  when  persons 
so  delinquent  are  required  to  pay  and  refuse  to  do  so.  The  collecting  officers  are 
authorized  to  seize  and  sell  personal  property  of  the  persons  delinquent  in  their 
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cedula  tax,  or,  in  their  discretion,  to  have  such  delinquents  arrested,  and  on  con- 
viction to  require  them  to  labor  for  the  term  of  ten  days  upon  provincial  or  muni- 
cipal public  works.  Up  to  July  31,  1905,  only  357  persons  had  been  arrested, 
imprisoned  and  made  to  work  out  their  delinquency.  In  Tables  1  and  4,  Appen- 
dix W,  will  be  found  segregated  statements  of  cedula  tax  collections  for  the  vanoos 
months  under  the  various  classes. 

OLD  SPANISH   MINING  CLAIMS. 

In  section  134,  of  Act  No.  1189,  are  imposed  annual  license  taxes,  effective  January  1 , 
1905,  of  FlOO  per  area  of  60,000  square  meters  on  each  valid  perfected  mining  con- 
cession granted  prior  to  April  11,  1899;  and  an  additional  proportional  tax  on  any 
excess  of  such  area  in  each  claim.  A  percentage  tax  of  3  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
actual  market  value  of  the  gross  output  from  such  mines  is  also  imposed.  It  was  not 
expected  that  this  tax  would  yield  an  appreciable  revenue.  There  were  registered 
at  the  time  the  internal-revenue  law  was  enacted  152  mining  claims  in  these  islands 
subject  to  these  taxes.  These  claims  represented  660  pertenencias  of  60,000  square 
meters  each,  and  if  the  license  taxes  were  paid  on  all  there  would  be  collected  a  total 
sum  during  the  year  of  ^"66,000.  Few  of  these  claims,  however,  are  being  worked 
or  have  been  worked  since  the  American  occupation,  and  it  is  believed  that  nearly 
all  of  these  concessions  will  be  allowed  to  lapse.  During  the  six  months  ended  Jane 
30,  1905,  there  was  collected  on  these  old  mining  claims  the  sum  of  ^3,400;  during 
July,  1905, 1^830.99;  total  for  the  seven  months,  r4,230.99.  The  mines  which  have 
paid  license  taxes  are  3  iron  mines,  located  in  the  province  of  Bulacan.  2  coal  mines 
located  in  the  province  of  Albay,  6  gold  mines  located  in  the  province  of  Ambos  Cani- 
arines,  3  gold  mines  in  the  province  of  Benguet,  and  2  gold  mines  in  the  province  of 
Nueva  Ecija.  The  only  mines  that  have  so  tar  paid  the  percentage  tax  on  output  are 
the  iron  mines  in  the  province  of  Bulacdn. 

BANKS   AND   BANKERS. 

In  section  111  of  Act  No.  1189  taxes  are  imposed  monthly  on  banks  as  follows:  One- 
eighteenth  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  average  amount  of  deposits,  one  twenty-fourth  of 
1  per  cent  upon  the  capital  employed,  and  one-twelfth  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  average 
amount  of  circulation.  An  adtditional  tax  of  1  per  cent  is  imposed  on  such  portion 
of  the  circulation  of  banks  as  may  be  issued  beyond  the  amount  of  paid-in  capital. 
The  tax  on  banks  and  bankers  became  effective  on  August  1,  1904,  and  is  payable 
in  semiannual  installments  on  the  1st  day  of  February  and  the  1st  day  of  August  of 
each  year.  During  the  eleven  months  ended  June  30, 1905,  there  was  collected  from 
the  18  banks  doing  business  in  these  islands  the  sum  of  F50,537.63;  during  July,  1905, 
P55,816.24;  total  for  the  year,  n06,a53.87.  Of  this  total  tax  96.4  per  cent  was  col- 
lected in  Manila  and  3.6  per  cent  was  collected  in  the  provinces.  The  tax  was  assessed 
as  follows:  n 2, 407. 54  on  deposits;  ^79,0 13. 23  on  capital  employed;  n4,933.10  on 
circulation.  Twelve  of  the  banks  are  located  in  Manila,  3  in  Iloflo,  2  in  Cebu,  and  I 
in  Pangasinan. 

INSDRANCE  (X)MPANIBS. 

In  section  126  of  Act  No,  1189  is  imposed  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  total  premiums  or 
other  considerations  received  by  insurance  companies  or  agencies  thereof  in  these 
islands.  This  tax  accrues  on  all  kinds  of  insurance,  and  is  paid  annually  on  the  Ist 
day  of  April  in  each  year  for  the  preceding  calendar  year.  This  tax  became  effective 
August  1, 1904.  During  the  eleven  months  ended  June  30,  1905,  there  was  collected 
on  118  insurance  companies  and  their  agencies  doing  business  in  these  islands  the 
sum  of  r 7,578.45;  during  July,  1905,  ^74.68;  a  total  for  the  year  of  ^7,653. 13.  Of 
this  total  97.6  i)er  cent  was  paid  in  Manila  and  2.4  per  cent  was  paid  in  the  provinces. 
One  hundred  and  three  of  these  insurance  agencies  are  located  m  Manila,  6  in  IloOo, 
and  9  in  Cebil. 

FORB8T   PBODUCTS. 

In  section  132,  Act  No.  1189,  are  imposed  specific  taxes  on  each  cubic  meter  of  timber 
cut  by  concessionaires  in  any  public  forest  or  forest  reserve  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  domestic  sale  and  consumption  or  for  export.  On  minor  forest  proaucts,  each  as 
gums  and  resins  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  is  imposed.  The  various  kinds  of  tim- 
ber are  classified  in  four  groups  and  the  tax  imposed  ranges  from  one  peso  to  five 
pesos  per  cubic  meter.  These  taxes  became  effective  on  January  1, 1906,  and  during 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1905,  there  were  collected  as  taxes  on  all  kinds  o! 
timber  and  minor  forest  products  the  sum  of  ^190,285. 73.    Of  this  total  22.3  per  cent 
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was  paid  in  Manila  and  77.7  per  cent  was  paid  in  the  provinces.  It  is  impracticable 
at  present  to  segreKate  these  tax  collections  by  the  kinds  of  timber  and  other  products 
on  which  collected  for  the  reason  that  up  to  the  date  of  making  this  report  the  assess- 
ment of  taxes  on  these  products  has  remained  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau 
of  forestry,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  report  of  collections  for  the  month  of 
July,  1906,  is  not  yet  available.  But  under  the  proposed  consolidation  with  this 
bnreaa  of  that  portion  of  the  former  work  of  the  bureau  of  forestry  pertainin^^  to 
aseessments  and  collections  it  will  be  possible  in  the  future  to  give  more  detailed 
information  regarding  these  taxes. 

DOCUMENTARY  TAXES. 

In  section  116,  Act  No.  1189,  are  imposed  specific  and,  in  a  few  cases,  ad  valorem  taxes 
on  certain  documents,  instruments,  and  things  therein  enumerated.  These  taxes 
became  effective  on  January  1,  1905,  and  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1905, 
there  was  collecteii  from  the  sale  of  documentary  stamps  the  sum  of  P'82,753.77; 
during  July.  1905,  ?-13,811.08;  total  for  the  seven  months  P-96,564.85.  Of  this  total 
67.4  per  cent  was  paid  in  Manila  and  32.6  per  cent  was  paid  in  the  provinces.  The 
old  Spanish  stamp-tax  law  was  repealed  by  the  internal-revenue  law,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 1 ,  1905,  it  was  found  that  certain  values  of  the  old  issue  stamps  were  in  the  hands 
of  purchasers  who  were  unable  to  use  them  before  the  time  they  became  obsolete. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  9  of  February  13, 1905,  prescribing  the 
manner  for  the  redemption  of  these  old  series  of  documentary  stamps  and  stamped 
paper,  this  office  invoiced  to  the  city  assessor  and  collector  of  Manila  the  necessary 
documentary  stamps  of  the  new  issue.  Up  to  the  date  of  making  this  report  P'43.75 
worth  of  stamped  paper  and  ^4,743.87  worth  of  stamps  of  the  old  issue  had  been 
rexieemed,  making  a  total  of  f^4,787.62  of  the  new  issue  stamps  delivered  to  holders 
of  the  obsolete  stamps  and  stamped  paper. 

PERMANENT  SYSTEM    BOR  COLLECTION   OP  TAXES. 

Internal-revenue  stamps. — All  of  the  taxes  imposed  in  Act  No.  1 189  are  made  payable  by 
the  use  of  internal-revenue  stamps, documentary  stamps  or  c^dulas.  Internal-revenue 
htanips  are  printed  in  thirteen  denominative  values,  as  follows:  I*"200,  P°50,  ^20, 
FIO,  r5,  r2,  f  1.  f  0.50,  ^-0.20,  f  0.10,  r0.05,  ro.02.  ro.Ol.  The  design  is  the 
same  for  all  denominative  values,  being  the  obverse  design  on  the  Philippine  cur- 
rency silver  peso,  but  each  denominative  value  has  a  distinctive  tint.  These  stamps 
are  oblong  in  shape,  with  a  panel  at  each  end,  in  which  the  serial  number  of  the 
stamp  is  placed  in  this  office  before  issue.  The  stamps  are  invoiced  by  denominative 
values  and  inclusive  serial  numbers  to  the  city  assessor  and  collector  of  Manila  and 
to  the  various  provincial  treasurers.  The  provincial  treasurers  distribute  the  stamps 
to  their  municipal  deputies,  and  an  invoice,  containing  denominative  values  and 
serial  numbers,  is  filea  in  this  office  for  each  municipality.  Municipal  deputies  sell 
the  stamps  to  taxpayers  on  delivery  of  a  requisition  slip  if  the  taxpayer  is  a  manu- 
facturer, or  of  a  license  coupon  if  he  is  a  dealer.  On  each  slip  or  coupon  is  noted,  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  stamps,  the  denominative  values  and  the  serial  num- 
bers delivered  to  the  taxpayer.  The  requisition  slips  are  made  in  duplicate;  one  copy 
is  retained  by  the  collecting  officer  and  one  copy  is  filed  in  this  office.  License 
ci>upons  are  forwarded  to  this  office  after  due  entry  is  ma<.le  for  the  proper  quarter  on 
the  retained  license  stub.  Requisition  slips  and  license  coupons  are  filed  here  in  the 
same  manner  as  index  cards  are  filed  under  a  modern  index  svstem.  Taxjmyers, 
however,  are  each  given  distinctive  assessment  numbers  within  the  various  scheduleH 
and  paragraphs  in  which  they  are  classifie<l,  and  in  this  manner  is  avoided  the 
necessity  of  compiling  alphabetical  indexes  and  assessment  rolls.  When  a  stamp  has 
once  been  numl)ere<l  in  this  office  and  invoiced  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  ascertain  at 
any  time  thereafter  whether  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  provincial  treasurer, 
whether  it  has  been  invoiced  by  him  to  one  of  his  deputies,  or  whether  it  has  been 
sold  by  the  deputy  to  a  taxpayer,  and,  if  so,  to  what  particular  taxpayer  and  for  the 
payment  of  what  particular  tax  it  was  used.  All  internal-revenue  stamps  are  affixed 
to  either  a  manufacturer's  invoice,  which  accompanies  his  goods,  or  to  a  dealer's 
license,  and  all  such  invoices  and  licenses  eventually  return  to  file  in  this  office.  It 
thus  becomes  possible,  by  a  simple  system,  to  effectually  remove  stamps  from  the 
possession  of  the  public  after  they  have  served  the  purpose,  and  to  thus  prevent  their 
reuse.  It  is  also  possible  under  this  system  to  detect  counterfeit  stamps  should  such 
be  placed  in  circulation.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  internal  revenue  and  document- 
ary stamps  for  use  in  the  future  collection  of  these  taxes  printed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Engrmving  and  Printing  in  Washington,  and  the  governor-general  of  the  Philippine 
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Islands  has  already  forwarded  the  necessary  designs  and  specifications  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  Plates  XxVI  to  XXIX  of  Appendix  Z  to  this  report  the  manner  of  affixing 
internal-revenue  stamps  to  invoices  and  licenses  in  the  payment  of  the  various  taxes 
is  fully  explained. « 

Documentary  stamps. — These  stamps  are  printed  in  nine  denominative  values,  as  fol- 
lows: r0.02,  r0.04,  1*0.10,  yo.20,  P-O.SO,  n,  rs,  no,  and  ?-20.  The  design  ^of 
all  these  stamps  is  the  same,  being  the  reverse  design  used  on  the  Phiiipj^ine  cur- 
rency silver  peso,  but  the  stamps  of  the  various  denominative  values  are  printed  in 
distinctive  tints.  Documentary  stamps  are  sauare  and  are  half  the  size  of  the  internal- 
revenue  stamps.  No  serial  number  is  placed  on  documentary  stamps  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  These  stamps  are  invoiced  to  the  city  assessor 
and  collector  of  Manila  and  to  the  various  provincial  treasurers  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  internal-revenue  stamps  are  invoiced.  These  stamps  are  affixed  to  documents 
and  canceled  by  persons  executing  such  documents,  and  no  attempt  is  made,  nor 
would  any  attempt  be  practicable,  to  trace  these  stamps  to  the  particular  documents 
to  which  they  are  affixed. 

CediUas. — The  cedula  blanks,  or  certificates  of  registration,  are  of  four  classes,  as 
follows:  Class  A,  1-peso  cedula,  sold  to  persons  buying  a  cedula  before  the  delinquency 
perio<l  arrives  on  the  last  Saturday  of  April  of  each  year;  class  B,  2-pe8o  cedula,  sold 
to  persons  who  were  residents  of  these  islands  prior  to  the  last  Saturday  of  April,  but 
who  failed  to  purchase  their  cedulas  l)efore  that  time;  class  C,  certificate  of  exemp- 
tion, issued  free  to  persons  who  are  specifically  exempt  under  the  internal -revenue 
law  and  who  need  such  certificates  for  use  in  the  courts  or  in  any  public  offices  to 
establish  their  identity,  etc.;  and  class  D,  l-i)eso  cedula,  issued  to  persons  who  w^ere 
not  residents  in  these  islands  prior  to  the  last  Saturdav  in  April,  but  who  arrived 
after  said  date  and  should  not  therefore  be  made  to  pay  the  delinquency  charge.  All 
cedulas  are  serially  numbered  before  issue  from  this  office,  a  8e{>arate  series  being 
run  for  each  class  of  cedula.  They  are  bound  in  books  of  100  cedulas  and  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  provincial  treasurers  to  their  municij^al  deputies  for  sale.  Reports 
of  sales  of  cedules  are  made  to  this  office  by  t^ie  inclusive  serial  numbers  of  the  cedu- 
las sold.  The  vear  for  which  issued  is  stamped  conspicuously  across  the  face  of  all 
cedulas,  and  wnen  not  used  during  the  year  for  which  printed  they  are  returned  to 
this  office  and  are  surcharged  for  the  next  succeeding  year. 

In  Plate  XXXII  of  Appendix  Z  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  sample  cedula;  show- 
ing the  method  of  issue.  ^ 

ORGANIZATION   AND   WORK. 

Collecting  officers. — In  the  city  of  Manila  the  city  assessor  and  collector,  and  in  the 
provinces  the  provincial  treasurers  and  their  deputies,  are  charged  with  the  distribu- 
tion to  taxpayers  of  the  necessary  register  books,  invoice  books,  license  forms,  etc., 
and  with  the  sale  to  them  of  internal  revenue  and  documentary  stamps  and  cedulas. 
Inasmuch  as  liquors,  cigars,  etc.,  can  not  be  removed  from  the  place  of  their  manu- 
facture without  the  affixture  of  internal-revenue  wtamps  to  official  invoice  sheets,  nor 
can  license  taxes  l)e  paid  without  the  affixture  of  stamps!  on  the  face  of  such  forms,  the 
collecting  officer's  jKjsition  is  one  of  considerable  respc^nsibility,  aside  from  his  money 
accountibility,  and  he  is  required  to  have  on  hand  at  all  times  stamps  of  the  various 
denominative  values  sufficient  to  supply  all  local  needs.  In  a  few  of  the  provinces 
of  minor  importance,  from  a  revenue  viewpoint,  internal-revenue  agents  and  gangers 
have  not  been  stationed,  and  in  these  the  collecting  officers  have  not  only  to  attend 
to  office  work,  but  also  to  in8i)ect  the  operations  of  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
Of  course,  in  all  locralities  it  is  the  duty  of  collec!ting  officers  and  their  teulxjrdinates 
to  keep  a  watch  over  delinquents,  and  to  force  the  unwilling  taxpayer  to  pay  fully 
and  promptly  all  taxes  due.  But  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to'detail  agents  it 
has  been  done,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  field-inspection  work  has  been  done 
much  more  satisfactorily  and  completely  by  these  agents. 

Jutemal-rcveniie  a<jents. — This  office  has  authority  to  employ  31  internal-revenue 
agents  and  the  neces-sary  number  of  gaugers  to  superintend  the  operations  of  manu- 
facturers and  other  taxpayers.  These  agents  are  widely  <listributed  throughout  the 
islands.  Insomeof  the  more  important  provinces  it  has  l>een  found  necessary  tostation 
two  agents,  whereas  in  other  localities  one  agent  has  to  cover  two  or  more  provinces. 
In  Manila  three  agents  are  stationed,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  inspection  force 
of  the  city  asscHsor  and  collector,  satisfactorily  attend  to  the  enforcement  of  the  inter- 
nal-revenue law.  It  was  found  impracticable*  in  these  islands  to  station  a  storekeeper 
and  a  ganger  at  ea<^*h  of  the  distilleries,  for  the  reason  that  of  the  500  distilleries  only 
a  few  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  expense  necessary  in  detailing  an 
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officer  to  work  permanently  and  exclusively  in  any  one  locality.  Therefore,  the 
work  of  an  agent  is  ^neral  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  the  inter- 
nal-revenue law  in  his  district  They  check  the  entries  in  the  manufacturers'  regis- 
ter books,  take  stock  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.,  gauge  distilled  spirits  on  the  premises, 
inspect  all  taxable  goods  they  may  find  en  route  from  the  factory  to  the  merchant, 
ret*eive  the  invoice  notification  slips  from  the  local  collecting  officer,  call  on  the 
consignee  named  therein  to  check  the  goods  received  by  him,  and  in  general  see 
that  these  and  other  provisions  of  the  law  are  tx)m plied  with  by  taxpayers.  Agents 
report  direct  to  this  office  all  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  collecting  officers  or  their 
deputies,  and  all  cases  of  fraud  they  may  discover.  In  making  their  rounds  they 
examine  the  dealers*  licenses,  and  report  delinquency  to  this  office  and  also  to  the 
local  collecting  officer.  Minor  irregularities  requiring  correction  they  report  only  to 
the  provincial  treasurer  of  their  district.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  agents 
is  to  check  up  the  goods  and  see  that  they  agree  with  the  official  stamped  invoice,  to 
attest  all  such  invoices,  and  send  them  to  tnis  office  for  file.  In  this  manner  but  a 
small  proportion  of  all  the  stamped  invoices  sent  by  the  manufacturers  along  with 
the  goods  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  consignees,  and  as  the  liquor  and  tobacco 
merchants  know  that  the  agent  may  call  on  them  at  any  time  it  makes  them  that 
much  more  careful  in  seeing  that  all  taxable  articles  are  accompanied  by  an  official 
invoice  stamped  in  the  correct  amount  for  the  taxes  due.  On  the  work  of  these 
agents  lai^ely  depends,  especially  in  the  provinces,  the  thoroughness  with  which 
taxes  are  collected. 

Office  work, — ^There  are  at  present  in  this  office  1  deputy  collector,  1  chief  clerk, 
1  law  clerk,  1  record  clerk,  1  statistical  clerk,  and  1  cnief  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing divisions:  Stamps  and  property,  assessments  and  returns,  and  liouidations.  The 
deputy  collector  has  direct  charge  of  the  field-inspection  force  of  internal-revenue 
agents.  The  chief  clerk  has  general  supervision  of  the  work  cf  all  of  the  employees 
in  this  office,  keeps  the  application  ana  roster  file  of  employees,  attends  to  all  the 
civil-service  papers,  checks  the  expense  accounts  of  agents  in  the  field,  and  supervises 
incoming  and  outgoing  correspondence.  The  law  clerk  has  charge  of  all  the  fraud 
and  delinquency  cases  that  may  be  reported  by  the  city  assessor  and  collector  of 
Blanila,  by  provincial  treasurers  or  their  deputies,  or  by  the  field  force  of  agents. 
When  the  evidence  is  sufficient  he  submits  the  papers  to  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  for  recommendation  to  the  secretary  of  finance  and  justice,  for  approval  of 
the  imposition  of  administrative  fines  in  minor  cases.  In  cases  where  the  offense  is 
one  of  more  than  usual  gravity  the  evidence,  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  is  sub- 
mitted direct  by  this  office  to  the  provincial  fiscal  or  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  in 
Manila,  requestmg  that  the  case  be  prosecuted  before  the  proper  court.  In  these 
matters  the  attorney-general  is  consulted  before  definite  action  is  taken.  The  chief 
of  the  division  of  stamps  and  property  is  also  the  bookkeeper  of  this  bureau;  he  is 
onder  bond  and  has  charge  of  the  stamps  and  cedulas  receivcKl  in  this  office  and  issued 
to  the  various  collecting  officers.  In  this  division  the  serial  numbering  of  the  stamps  is 
done  and  assessment  numbers  of  taxpayers  are  stamped  on  the  register  books,  invoice 
books,  license  forms,  etc.,  before  they  are  sent  to  provincial  treasurers.  The  chief  of 
this  division  also  attends  to  the  making  out  of  requisitions  for  additional  supplies, 
stamps,  cedulas,  forms,  stationery,  etc.,  and  to  the  proper  care  of  all  such  property. 
Once  a  month  the  chief  clerk  and  the  chiefs  of  the  two  other  divisions  act  as  a  com- 
mittee to  inspect  and  count  the  stamps  and  other  property  for  which  the  chief  of  the 
stamps  and  property  division  is  responsible  and  make  written  report  to  the  collector. 
The  chief  of  the  division  of  assessments  and  returns  checks  all  license  coupons  of 
manufacturers,  stamps  requisition  slips  and  reports  of  collecting  officers,  as  they  come 
into  this  office,  sorts  all  such  coupons  and  requisition  slips,  reports,  etc.,  into  their 
proper  places  in  the  files,  and  compiles  reports  of  collections  under  each  paragraph 
of  t  ne  internal -revenue  law.  The  chief  of  the  division  of  liquidations  receives,  checks, 
and  files  all  official  stamped  invoices,  stamped  licenses  surrendered  by  retiring  deal- 
ers, and  stamped  stubs  of  manufacturers'  invoice  books.  If  he  finds  a  short  payment 
on  any  invoice  or  license  the  document  is  returned  to  the  collecting  officer  or  to  some 
internal-revenue  agent  for  correction  and  for  collection  of  the  snort  tax,  if  there 
should  be  such  short  payment,  for  the  cancellation  of  stamps,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose needed  to  enforce  the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  observance  of  taxpayers. 
The  chief  of  the  division  of  liquidations  checks  the  serial  numbers  of  the  various 
denominative  values  of  stamps,  ascertains  whether  any  particular  stamp  was  used  by 
the  taxpayer  who  purchased  it,  whether  there  is  any  duplication  of  the  serial  num- 
bers of  any  particular  denominative  value  of  stamp,*  which  would  mean  a  reuse  or 
counterfeit  of  a  stamp,  and  in  case  stamps  are  reported  to  this  office  as  lost  by  tax- 
payers or  stolen  from  collecting  officers  the  chief  of  the  liquidations  division  will  be 
able,  from  the  check  he  keeps,  to  locate  such  stamps  should  they  afterwards  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  any  of  the  taxes  imposed  in  Act  No.  1189. 
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In  Appendixes  X  and  Y  to  this  reijort  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  record  division 
and  amount  of  fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  on  and  collected  from  delinquents.  In 
Plates  XXX  and  XXXI  of  ApfHBndix  Z  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  sample  of  an 
internal-revenue  agent's  commission,  a 

CONCLUSION. 

The  collector  of  internal  revenue  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  office  force 
and  field  agents.  With  but  one  ojr  two  exceptions  the  office  and  field  positions  in  this 
bureau  have  been  filled  by  loyal  and  efficient  employees  and  officials.  As  a  growing 
bureau  in  process  of  organization  the  work  to  be  done  constantly  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  additional  positions  could  be  provided  and  filled.  Asa  result  nmch  overtime 
work  was  required,  both  in  the  office  and  in  the  field,  and  almost  without  exception 
the  employees  and  officers  have  appreciated  the  needs  of  the  service  and  have  cheer- 
fullv  worked  late  into  the  night  whenever  important  work  had  to  be  done.  One  and 
all  have  taken  an  interest  in  their  work,  have  foregone  their  vacation  leaves,  have 
worked  as  many  hours  during  the  hot  season  as  at  other  times,  and  have  been  mutu- 
all}r  helpful  when  there  happened  to  be  a  great  press  of  work  in  any  particular 
division. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  might  seem  unjust  to  select  any  one  or  more  officers 
or  employees  for  special  mention.  The  more  responsible  positions  in  this  office  are 
filled  by  Capt.  Henry  Steere,  deputy  collector;  Mr.  Carl  G.  Clifford,  chief  clerk;  Mr. 
Adam  R.  Gard,  law  clerk;  Mr.  0.  M.  Shuman,  chief  of  the  stamo  and  propertv  division; 
Mr.  John  C.  Ruymann,  chief  of  the  division  of  assessments  and  returns,  and  Mr.  C.  D. 
Gooch,  chief  of  the  division  of  liquidations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  8.   HORD, 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 

To  Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide, 

Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice,  Manila,  P.  I. 


Appendix  A. 

RBPOBT  OK  TEE  SYSTEM  OF  DTTEBNAL  TAXATION  OBTAIKINO  IK  THE  PHILIP- 
PIKE  ISLAKD8  UKDEB  THE  SPAKI8H  B^OIME,  AKD  MOBIEIOATIOKS  IK  SAID 
SYSTEM  BETWEEK  THE  TIME  OF  THE  AMEBICAK  OOCUFATIOK  AKD  THE 
EKACTMEKT  OF  THE  IKTEBKAL-BEYEKITE  LAW  OF  1904. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  November  18,  190S. 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  verbal  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows 
regarding  the  present  status  of  internal-revenue  taxation  (excepting  the  real  estate 
tax  and  taxes  imposed  by  municipal  corporations)  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  together 
with  recommendations  as  to  the  repeal  or  the  amendment  ana  incorporation  of  such 
internal-revenue  taxes,  or  portions  thereof,  in  the  proi)oeed  internal-revenue  law. 

Under  the  Si)ani8h  fiscal  system  internal  revenues  were  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources: 

I.  Contract  for  the  sale  of  opium,  yielding  in  the  fiscal  year  1896-97, 576,000  pesos; 
suspended  since  the  American  occupation. 

II.  Lotteries,  yielding  in  the  fiscal  year  1896-97,  1,000,000  pesos;  suspended  since 
the  American  occupation. 

III.  Coinage  of  money,  yielding  in  the  fiscal  year  1896-97,  200,000  pesos;  sus- 
pended since  the  American  occupation. 

IV.  Urbana  tax,  yielding  in  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  140,280  pesos.  This  was  a  tax 
of  5  per  cent  on  the  net  income  from  city  property,  including  Ijoth  the  lots  and  the 
improvements  thereon.  An  additional  tax  assessed  on  the  length  of  the  fnmtage  of 
houses  on  the  streets  was  also  collected.  The  net  income  assessable  was  arbitrarily 
fixed  at  75  i)er  cent  of  the  gross  income  from  houses  actually  rented,  and  for  housoa 
not  rented  at  the  net  income  obtainable  from  similar  houses  actually  rented. 

Since  the  American  occupation  the  urbana  and  frontage  taxes  have  been  amended 
and  finally  repeale<l  as  follows: 

By  General  Order  13,  December  13, 1898,  of  the  military  governor,  the  tax  rate  was 
re<luced  from  5  per  cent  to  3  per  cent;  the  payment  of  2  per  cent  to  the  collection 
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agency  as  commission  was  discontinued;  the  methods  of  assessment  and  collections 
were  amended.  By  General  Order  63,  April  17,  1900,  of  the  military  governor,  the 
surtaxes  on  taxes  due  prior  to  July  1 ,  1900,  were  condoned.  By  Acts  Nos.  82  and  83  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  as  amended  by  Act  No.  133,  it  was  provided  that  the  taxes 
collected  be  equally  divided  between  the  provincial  and  municipal  treasuries.  By 
Act  No.  183  these  taxes  were  abolished  in  the  city  of  Manila.  By  Act  No.  223  these 
taxes  were  abolished  in  the  provinces  and  municipalities. 

[Remarks  and  recommendations:  Collusion  between  landlord  and  tenant  to  defraud 
the  revenues  was  encouraged  by  the  rejfulations  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
the  urbana  tax.  The  rent  rate  would  be  deliberately  reduced  when  assessment  time 
came  around,  or  receipts  for  fictitious  sums  as  rentals  were  prepared.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  amount  allowed — 25  per  cent  of  the  rental  value — for  repairs,  etc.,  to  be 
deducted,  was  too  ricid,  inasmuch  as  stone  or  brick  houses  and  newly  constructed 
lumber  houses  would  not  require  that  outlay  in  repairs  during  any  one  year,  whereas 
other  houses  might  require  a  much  larger  expenditure  to  keep  them  in  habitable 
shape.    Thus  the  urbana  tax  in  actual  practice  lost  its  main  claim  to  recognition  and 

?Bnnanence — i.  e.,  as  a  tax  on  the  net-income-producing  capacity  of  city  property, 
he  frontage  tax  was  in  effect  a  surtax  on  the  urbana  tax,  but  was  not  based  even 
approximately  on  the  actual  market  value  of  the  house  nor  on  its  income-producing 
capacity.  Both  of  these  taxes  were  repealed  by  the  real-estate  tax,  which,  properly 
assessed,  is  a  far  more  equitable  system  than  were  those  it  repealed.  In  its  harsher 
features  the  real-estate  tax  will  oblige  owners  of  urban  houses  and  lots  to  either 
improve  their  properties  or  transfer  them  to  others  able  or  willing  to  make  such 
improvements,  so  even  here  the  good  of  that  part  of  the  public  living  in  cities  is 
subserved. 

My  only  recommendation  regarding  the  urbana  tax  and  the  frontage  tax  is  that 
they  both  stay  repealed.] 

V .  Tax  on  forest  products,  yielding  in  the  fiscal  year  1894-95  122,000  pesos.  This 
tax  appears  to  have  been  abolished  and  replaced  by  the  taxes  on  forestry  products 
and  r^ilations  for  their  collection  provided  in  General  Order  92,  June  27,  1900,  of 
the  miutary  governor,  which  was  subsequently  amended  as  follows:  By  Acta  Nos.  82 
and  83,  as  amended  by  Acta  Nos.  133  and  374,  the  proceeds  were  to  be  divided 
between  the  provincial  and  municipal  treasuries.  By  Act  No.  527  amended  so  that 
proceeds  are  covered  into  the  insular  treasury  and  after  deducting  cost  of  collections 
net  proceeds  are  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  treasuries  where  the  forestry  pro- 
ducts were  actually  cut  or  gathered.  By  Act  No.  165  is  provided  the  method  for  the 
collection  of  the  tax. 

This  tax  is  collected  in  United  States  and  Mexican  money,  and  the  total  collections 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  fiscal  year  1902-3  were  $27,174.05  United  States  cur- 
rency and  Ffe.  467,785.56  Mexican  currency. 

[Remarks  and  recommendations:  In  section  132  of  the  proposed  internal-revenue 
law  are  provided  schedules  of  taxes  for  the  cutting,  gathenng,  or  removal  of  forestry 
products  from  the  public  forests  or  forest  reserves;  regulations  for  the  collection  of 
the  taxes,  provisions  for  the  payment  of  the  proceeds  into  the  insular  treasury  and 
for  the  appropriation  of  10  per  cent  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  various  provinces 
and  of  15  per  cent  for  the  various  municipalities,  to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to 
population.  A  proposed  forest  act  is  also  before  the  Commission.  The  rates  of  tax- 
^on  prescribeii  in  the  proposed  internal-revenue  law  are  less  than  the  existing  rates; 
inasmuch  as  this  tax  is  charged  on  all  forest  products,  even  those  intended  for  export, 
and  for  other  reasons,  I  believe  the  reduction  in  the  rates  to  be  a  wise  move. 

My  only  recommendation  regarding  the  tax  on  forestry  products  is  that  section  132 
of  the  proposed  internal-revenue  law  be  enacted  as  drafted  and  that  the  rates  of  the 
taxes  tnerein  imposed  be  fixed  in  the  sums  mentioned  in  Philip{)ine  currency.] 

VI.  Stamp  taxes,  imposed  by  royal  decree  of  May  16,  1886,  yielding  in  the  fiscal 
year  1896-97  870,000  pesos,  of  whicn  amount  100,000  pesos  were  for  postal  communi- 
cations, 220,000  pesos  were  for  telegraphic  dispatches,  and  24,000  pesos  were  for  fines 
remitted,  leaving  a  net  collection  of  526,000  pesos.  This  tax  is  paid  by  the  use  of 
adhesive  stamps  and  of  stamped  paper  of  many  denominative  values,  and  was 
imposed  on  legal  documents  and  certificates  of  compromise  of  suits,  public  records, 
insurance  policies,  certificates  of  stock,  transfers  and  mortgages  ana  leases  of  real 
estate,  rades  on  exchange^  judgments  for  debt,  annuities  and  legacies,  notarial  certifi- 
cates, inventory  of  notarial  records,  registration  of  documents,  powers  of  attorney, 
receipts  of  all  kinds,  accounts,  balances,  and  other  bookkeeping  papers,  drafts,  bills 
of  exchange,  checks,  letters  of  cre<lit,  promissory  notes  and  transfers  issutnl  by  banks 
against  branch  hanks,  receipts  for  salaries  of  all  kinds,  judicial  fines,  titles  and  diplo- 
miafi,  and  a  number  of  other  minor  objects.  This  decree  has  l)een  amended  as  fol- 
lows: By  Greneral  Order  57,  November  13, 1899,  of  the  military  governor,  the  affixture 
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of  stamps  to  receipts  for  salaries  by  government  employees  whose  salary  was  less 
than  50  pesos  Mexican  per  month  was  temporarily  suspended  and  appears  to  have 
never  been  revived.  By  General  Order  61,  November  23,  1899,  of  the  military  gov- 
ernor, the  tax  was  abolished  on  receipts  passing  between  officers  of  the  supply  dej^ut- 
ment  and  on  receipts  given  by  regimental  medical  officers  for  articles  of  diet  purchased 
for  regimental  sick.  By  General  Order  42,  March  12, 1900,  of  the  military  governor, 
the  tax  was  abolished  on  receipts  for  amounts  less  than  60  pesos  of  civil  funds  paid 
out  by  disbursing  officers.  By  Acts  Nos.  82  and  83,  as  amended  by  Acts  Nos.  133, 
374,  and  527,  stamp-tax  collections  after  June  30,  1901,  ceased  to  be  collected  as 
insular  funds  and  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  provincial  and  municipal 
treasuries  until  such  time  as  an  internal-revenue  law  should  be  enacted  by  the 
Commission.  By  Act  No.  190  the  use  of  stamped  paper  for  judicial  documents  was 
abolished.  By  Acts  Nos.  136  and  496,  by  repealing  the  old  notarial  system,  practi- 
cally abolished  "certified  copies"  on  stamped  paper  of  instruments  affecting  real 
estate. 

This  tax  is  collected  in  United  States  and  Mexican  money  and  the  total  collections 
for  the  islands  for  the  fiscal  year  1902-3  were  138,772.43  United  States  currency  and 
Pfs.  149,787.79  Mexican  currency,  of  which  amount  $26,563.34  United  States  currency 
and  Pfs.  100,274.65  Mexican  currency  were  collected  in  the  city  of  Manila. 

^Remarks  and  recommendations:  There  appears  to  have  been  urgent  need  for  special 
legislation  for  some  time  past  specifically  enumerating  the  objects  still  subject  to  this 
tax.  The  matter  has  been  approached  mdirectly  in  several  acts  of  the  Commission, 
and  by  inference  certain  of  the  stamp  taxes  have  been  abrogated  or  amended  as  to 
the  manner  of  their  collection,  etc.;  but  this  has  thrown  a  haze  over  the  entire 
system  and  has  imposed  too  much  responsibility,  as  interpreters  of  the  law,  on  the 
administrative  officers  charged  with  the  collection  of  these  taxes.  The  deputy  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  of  the  city  of  Manila,  who  has  had  direct  chai^  ot  this 
branch  in  this  locality,  informs  me  that  in  the  absence  of  needed  legislation  his 
office  has  been  obliged  to  suspend  by  ** custom'*  the  collection  of  certain  of  the 
stamp  taxes.  There  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
these  stamp  taxes  is  not  made  in  a  uniform  manner  throughout  the  islands.  In  this 
connection  is  respectfully  submitted  herewith  an  envelope  marked  **A"  inclosing 
a  circular  issued  on  November  11,  1903,  by  the  Manila  city  assessor  and  collector 
specifying  the  documents,  etc.,  on  which  stamps  should  continue  to  be  affixed,  for 
the  information  of  taxpayers;  a  communication  from  the  treasurer  of  the  province 
of  Batangas  dated  February  24^  1903,  requesting  information  as  to  the  payment  of 
stamp  taxes;  and  a  communication  from  Judge  Williams,  of  the  court  of  laud  regis- 
tration, datod  February  9,  1903,  making  similar  inquiries  and  attached  to  which  is 
a  report  on  the  matter  of  stamp  taxes  made  by  me  to  the  ci\il  governor,  at  his  request, 
on  August  20,  1903. 

Of  the  stamp  taxes  imposed  in  the  roval  decree  and  now  being  collected  the  fol- 
lowing are  repealed  by  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  intemal-reVenue  law  as  now 
printed,  inasmuch  as  stamp  taxes  are  imposed  on  the  same  objects  in  sections  116 
and  126  of  said  law:  Insurance  policies,  certificates  of  stock,  transfers,  mortgages,  and 
leases  of  real  estate,  sales  on  excnange,  notarial  certificates,  registration  of  documentu, 
powers  of  attorney,  receipts,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  letters  of  credit,  prom- 
issory notes.  Of  the  remaining  stamp  taxes  imposed  in  said  royal  decree  the  follow- 
ing appear  to  be  the  only  ones  not  already  repealed  either  by  direct  enactment  or 
order  in  the  general  orders  and  acts  cited  above,  or  by  construction  of  law:  Public 
records,  certificates  of  compromise  in  lawsuits,  judgments  for  debt,  inventories  of 
notarial  records,  accounts,  balances  and  other  bookkeeping  papers,  transfers  issued 
by  banks  against  branch  banks,  receipts  for  salaries  of  all  kinds,  titles  and  diplomas, 
and  certain  other  minor  objects  the  revenue  from  which  would  be  trivial  and  the 
annoyance  to  the  public  great.  In  my  rep)ort  to  the  civil  governor  (**A"  herewith) 
of  August  20  last  I  recommended  that  none  of  these  items  be  included  in  the  new  law. 

In  sections  147  and  150  of  the  proposed  internal-revenue  law  it  is  provided  that 
the  collections  from  stamps  on  s|>ecified  objects  be  covered  into  the  insular  treasury 
and  thereafter  that  10  per  cent  be  appropriated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  various 
provinces  and  15  per  cent  for  the  vanous  municipalities,  to  be  distributed  in  propor- 
tion to  population. 

My  recommendation  is  that  the  stamp  taxes  in  section  116  of  the  proposed  internal- 
revenue  law  be  enacted  as  drafted.] 

VII.  **Cedulas  personales"  or  registration  tax,  yieldingto  the  Spanish  Government 
in  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  7,000,000  pesos.  At  the  time  of  the  American  occupation 
this  tax  had  been  amended,  so  that  paupers  and  certain  privileged  classes  paid  noth- 
ing, and  for  the  rest  the  annual  tax  ranged  from  1  peso  to  37.50  pesos,  rated  according 
to  the  income  enjoyed,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  other  taxes  paid  by  the  taxpayer. 
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Chinese  residents  paid  special  cedula  taxes  in  yet  higher  sums.  Besides  being  an 
important  source  of  revenue,  there  were  other  uses  equally  important,  from  the  tax- 
payers' view  point,  to  which  oedulas  were  put,  i.  e.,  as  a  sort  of  domestic  passport  for 
purposes  of  iaentification  and  to  enforce  certain  rights  in  the  tribunals  and  elsewhere. 

After  the  American  occupation  such  was  the  demand  for  these  cedulas  that  they 
could  not  be  issued  fast  enough.  By  general  order  7,  February  25,  1899,  headquar- 
ters Department  of  the  Pacific,  guards  at  the  city  gat^  were  directed  to  not  require 
the  presentation  of  cedulas  until  they  could  be  issued  to  the  laree  number  of  appli- 
cants, by  or  about  March  15,  1899.  By  general  order  58,  November  16,  1899,  of  the 
military  governor  male  residents  between  18  and  60  years  of  age  were  required  to 
take  out  cedulas  for  the  year  1900  at  20  cents  Mexican  apiece.  Females  could  take 
out  cedulas  if  they  chose.  By  circular  12,  December  12,  1899,  of  the  military  gov- 
ernor all  internal-revenue  officers  and  special  officers  to  be  named  in  general  orders 
were  directed  to  issue  cedulas  at  an  expense  for  collection  not  to  exceed  10  cents 
Mexican  apiece.  By  circular  2,  March  30,  1901,  of  the  military  governor  the  crews 
and  jpaesenigers  on  boats  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  were  required  to  present 
cedulas.  By  ActNo.67of  the  Philippine  Commission  the  provisions  of  general  order58, 
November  16,  1899,  of  the  military  governor  were  extended  so  as  to  include  cedulas 
for  1901.  By  Acts  Nos.  82  and  83,  as  amended  bv  Acts  Nos.  133,  183,  267,  278,  320, 
374, 377, 434,  527, 655,  740,  and  785,  the  annual  cedula  tax  rate  for  1902  was  fixed  at  1 
peso  Mexican  on  all  inale  inhabitants  between  18  and  55  years  of  age,  except  paupers 
and  infirm  persons,  United  States  soldiers  and  sailors,  foreign  consular  officials,  mem- 
bers of  non-Christian  tribes^  and  all  persons  who  in  1902  and  succeeding  years  paid  a 
total  in  excess  of  1  peso  Mexican  as  inaustrial  or  real-estate  taxes,  one-hall  of  the  cedula 
tax  collections  to  be  covered  into  the  respective  municipal  treasuries  and  one-half  into 
the  respective  provincial  treasuries.  By  Act  No.  183  the  cedula  or  registration  tax,  as 
enacted  above,  was  extended  to  the  city  of  Manila.  By  Acts  Nos.  655  and  740  civihan 
employees  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
this  tax,  and  the  exemption  clause,  whereby  persons  paying  in  excess  of  1  peso 
Mexican  in  other  taxes  were  relieved  from  the  payment  o1  the  cedula  tax,  was 
repealed.  By  Acts  Nos.  267, 278, 377,  and  434  the  time  in  which  cedula  taxes  could  be 
paid  without  penalty  was  extended  from  time  to  time.  By  Acts  Nos.  655  and  740  it  is 
provided  that  a  delinquent  may  be  imprisoned  for  five  days,  which  shall  relieve  him 
from  the  payment  of  this  tax,  and  a  cedula  or  registration  certificate  shall  be  issued 
to  such  delinquent  upon  his  release.  By  Act  No.  527  it  is  provided  that  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  cedulas  or  certificates  of  registration  shall  after  June  30, 1901,  be  paid 
in  equal  parts  to  the  various  provincial  and  municipal  treasuries  until  such  time  as 
the  Commission  shall  enact  an  internal-revenue  law. 

This  tax  is  now  being  collected  in  United  States  and  Mexican  money  and  in  the 
fiscal  year  1902-3  the  total  collections  in  the  islands  amounted  to  $230,569.72  United 
States  currency  and  Pfs.  1,300,277.74  Mexican  currency,  of  which  sum  |9,076.53 
United  States  currency  and  Pfs.  106,871.87  Mexican  currency  were  collected  in  the 
city  of  Manila;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  a  number  of  cedulas  or  certificates 
of  registration  were  sold  in  Manila  to  transients  who  should  properly  have  bought 
them  in  the  outlying  provinces.  I  base  this  statement  on  the  census  figures  giving 
the  population  of  the  city  of  Manila  and  which  figures  are  presumably  correct. 

[Remarks  and  recommendations:  The  '*  cedulas  personales"  tax  has  been  vari- 
oDsly  described  as  a  poll  tax  and  as  a  graduated  poll  tax.  This  is  true  only  in  a 
certain  degree  inasmuch  as  a  lar^,  perhaps  the  larger,  portion  of  this  tax  was  col- 
lected as  a  residence  tax  on  Chmese  subjects  and  as  a  surtax  on  the  income  and 
mdustrial  taxes  paid  by  others,  and  also  because  of  the  exemption  from  the  payment 
of  the  cedula  tax  which  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  privileged  persons.  What 
proportion  of  the  cedula  tax  was  collected  by  the  Spanish  Government  from  Chinese 
sabjects  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  special  regis- 
tration tax  of  say  $20  apiece  was  imposed  in  the  proposed  internal-revenue  law  on 
such  aliens  the  yield  would  exceed  $1,000,000  per  annum,  under  existing  conditions, 
and  at  a  minimum  cost  for  collection;  and  if  at  any  time  in  the  future  the  Chinese- 
exclusion  act  should  be  modified  so  as  to  admit  such  aliens  to  these  islands,  the 
yield  from  such  special  tax  would  be  increased  several  fold.  Of  course  Questions  of 
laiger  governmental  policy  would  be  involved  in  the  proposition  to  tax  Chinese  sub- 
jects as  such  and  my  remarks  here  are  put  forth  as  a  suggestion  only  and  not  as  a 
recommendation. 

In  Porto  Rico  a  poll  tax  was  imposed  but  no  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  pa3nnent  were  provided  and  by  general  consent  it  remained  uncollected.  I  am 
onder  the  impression  that  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  obtains  in  many  sections  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  generally  considered  an  obnoxious  form  of  taxation. 
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In  these  islands  the  people  have  become  accustomed  to  this  tax  and  it  shoald 
undoubtedly  be  continued  in  operation,  not  so  much  because  it  ha8  become  the  cus- 
tom of  the  people  and  because  of  the  useful  purposes  to  which  the  cedulas  or  certifi- 
cates of  registration  can  be  put,  as  because  the  people  have  become  accustomed  to  a 
form  of  taxation  which  is  both  wise  and  equitable  in  localities  such  as  this  where  the 
masses  acquire  no  property,  consume  no  imported  articles  paying  customs  duties, 
and  thereiore  in  the  absence  of  a  poll  tax  would  pay  nothing  whatever  for  the  pro- 
tection afforded  them  by  the  central  and  local  governments — and  also,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  yearly  reminder  to  them  that  government  exists,  of  their  conmbution 
thereto,  and  the  interest  they  should  take  therein.] 

VIII.  **lndu8tria*'  tax,  imposed  by  royal  decree  of  June  19,  1890,  jjielded  to  the 
insular  government  in  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  1,400,000  pesos.  This  tax  is  a  potpourri 
of  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  taxation,  and,  judged  by  the  American  standard 
as  to  what  constitute  the  various  methods  of  taxation,  it  would  be  much  simpler  to 
describe  what  the  ** industrial'*  tax  is  not  than  to  define  what  it  really  is.  In  tariff 
1  are  imposed  (a)  corporation  license  taxes  on  banks;  (b)  percentage  income  taxes 
on  the  salaries  of  bankers,  managers,  and  all  employees  of  all  kinds  receiving  600 
pesos  or  more  per  annum;  on  contractors,  etir. ;  (c)  corporation  franchise  taxes  on  the 
profits  of  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  mercantile  associations;  and  (d)  occupa- 
tion taxes  on  custom-house,  insurance,  and  real-estate  brokers  and  shipowners  and 
consignees,  skippers,  peddlers,  mone^  lenders,  and  on  warehouses  and  docks.  In 
tariffs  2,  3,  and  4  are  imposed  (e)  business-license  taxes  on  all  kinds  of  wholesale  and 
retail  merchants  of  all  kinds  of  foreign  merchandise  and  domestic  products,  manu- 
factured and  unmanufactured;  (f )  license  taxes  on  importers,  as  such,  of  foreign  goods; 
(g)  license  taxes  on  exporters,  as  such,  of  domestic  products;  (h)  excise-license  taxes 
on  the  sale  of  alcoholics,  cigars,  and  cigarettes;  and  (i)  occupation  taxes  on  specula- 
tors, butchers,  auctioneers,  peddlers,  dairies,  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  cafes.  In 
tariff  5  are  imposed  (j)  specific  taxes  on  capsta'bs,  steam  cranes,  lighters,  small  ves- 
sels, tanks  on  water  boats,  wagons,  carts,  stages,  omnibuses,  express  wagons,  quiles, 
carromatas,  calesas,  and  other  carriages,  including  hearses;  (k)  occupation  taxes  on 
undertaking  establishments,  nine-pin  and  bowling  alleys,  billiard  tables,  gambling 
tables,  horse  races,  theatrical  companies,  circus  companies,  menageries,  bull  fights, 
periodicals,  and  shops  where  bicycles  are  rented;  and  (1)  a  tax  per  meter  of  track  of 
city  tramways  and  railroads  additional  to  the  corporation  tax  imposed  in  tariff  1. 
In  tariff  6  are  imposed  (m)  specific  license  taxes  on  manufactories  making  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  Cocoanut  oil,  on  each  press;  white  lead,  alcohol,  on  each  arroba 
capacity  per  diem,  and  in  certain  cases  on  each  still;  refined  or  purified  sugars,  on 
each  horsepower,  mill,  machine,  or  concentrating  apparatus  used;  tiles,  on  each  fur- 
nace; aerated  waters,  on  capacity  per  hour  of  bottles;  wax  and  tallow  candles,  musi- 
cal instruAients,  tanned  leather,  harnesses,  etc.,  chocolate,  matches,  gas,  spun  and 
woven  fabrics,  native  fabrics,  ice;  lime,  on  each  kiln;  soap,  ringing,  coraaffe  and 
cables,  flower  essences  and  other  chemical  products,  volatile  liquids  for  illummating 
purposes;  husking  rice,  on  each  stone;  ^lossmg  or  bleaching  rice,  lumber,  cut  marble, 
paper,  powder  and  other  explosives,  cigar  cases,  baskets,  matting  and  native  hats, 
saltpeter,  other  mineral  and  vegetable  substances;  ci^rs,  for  each  workman  employed; 
bricks  and  roof  tiles,  ink;  jars  and  pottery  of  all  kinds,  on  each  furnace;  indigo,  on 
each  set  of  buckets;  cigarettes,  on  each  machine  and  also  on  capacity;  (n)  special 
licenses  or  occupation  taxes  are  also  imposed  on  shipways  for  the  building,  repair, 
or  careening  of  ships;  bale  presses,  metal  foundries;  printing  establishments,  on  each 
press  used;  steam  laundries,  bakeries,  hemp  presses,  hydraulic  steam  presses  and 
screw  presses  for  baling  raw  tobacco,  machine  shops,  shops  for  the  construction  or 
repair  of  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  dyers'  shops.  In  tariffs  7a,  7b,  and  7c  are  imposed 
(o)  occupation  taxes  on  the  followmg  professions:  Arts  and  trades,  land  surveyors, 
architects,  surgeons,  dentists,  engineers  of  all  kinds,  building  superintendents,  civil 
and  military  physicians,  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  languages,  appraisers  of 
jewels,  veterinaries,  lawyers,  mortgjage  recorders,  chancellors  and  registrars  of  the 
audiencia,  notaries  public,  clerks,  interpreters,  solicitors,  reporters  and  notaries  of 
various  courts,  appraisers  in  law  suits,  tailors,  shoemakers,  photographers,  lithogra- 
phers, harness  makers,  milliners,  silversmiths,  watchmakers  and  repairers,  tobacco 
appraisers  and  connoisseurs,  carriage  repairers,  tinkers,  gilders  of  wood  and  metal, 
enamelers  and  mounters  of  precious  stones,  woodcarvers,  gold  lace  makers,  letter, 
seal  and  stamp  engravers,  tatooers,  marble-cutters,  tuners  and  repairers  of  musical 
instruments,  makers  of  imitation  jewelry,  bookbinders,  firework  makers,  hairdressers 
and  barbers,  building  overseers,  plasterers,  whitewashers  and  painters,  gunsmiths, 
cutlers,  swordsmiths  and  makers  of  side  arms,  embroiderers,  caulkers,  carpenters, 
sailmakers,  figure  makers  and  molders  in  paste  and  pasteboard,  farriers,  blacksmiths, 
locksmiths,  tinsmiths,  glaziers,  hatters,  coopers,  metal  turners,  and  furniture  makers. 
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In  its  final  analysis  the  "industrial"  tax  proves  to  be  a  combination  income-cor- 
poration-franchise-business  license-occupation  license -excise-industrial-import-and- 
export  tax.  For  the  purposes  of  assessment  the  towns  are  divided  into  four  groups, 
thus:  (1)  Manila  and  certain  of  its  suburbs;  (2)  Ilofio,  Cebu,  and  other  towns  hav- 
ing over  30,000  inhabitants;  (3)  towns  having  oetween  15,000  and  30,000  inhabitants; 
(4 )  the  remaining  towns.  In  tariffs  1  to  7c  are  350  paragraphs  or  specific  tax  rates,  o! 
which  about  250  are  graded  tax  rates  according  to  the  town  group  m  which  the  busi- 
ness, trade,  profession,  industry,  etc.,  is  located  or  followed,  Manila  imying  the  high- 
est rate.  There  are  therefore  approximately  1,100  distinct  tax  rates  imposed  in  this 
law  on  350  distinct  industries,  trades,  etc.,  besides  the  franchise  and  income  taxes 
imposed  on  a  percentage  basis.  The  rat€«  imposed  are  widely  divergent,  thus,  in 
Muiila  is  paid  an  annual  tax  of  1  peso  on  hemp  press  moved  by  hand;  each  vender 
of  cigarettes  pays  annually  2  pesos;  each  cnsco  used  for  transporting  merchandise, 
fruit**,  etc.,  3  pesos;  each  vender  of  cocoanuts,  betel  nuts,  etc.,  4  pesos;  each  small  ves- 
sel transporting  timber,  5  pesos;  each  shop  for  the  sale  and  repair  of  umbrellas,  6 
pesos;  each  quUe,  carromatxi,  calesOy  or  other  two-wheeled  vehicle,  8  pesos;  each  seller 
of  salt,  12  pesos;  each  drawing  master,  15  pesos;  each  apparatus  for  making  aerated 
waters,  with  a  capacity  of  more  than  100  bottles  per  hour,  16  pesos;  each  bull  fight,  20 
pesos;  each  seller  of  Spanish-woven  goods,  24  pesos;  each  shop  for  the  sale  of  parrots, 
c&naries,  and  other  song  birds,  30  pesos;  each  cigarette  machine,  French  pattern,  36 
pesos;  each  horse  race,  40  pesos;  shops  for  the  retail  sale  of  a  general  line  of  provisions 
and  groceries,  50  pesos;  stores  for  the  sale  of  bicycles,  without  the  right  to  import,  60 
pesos;  dealers  ana  speculators  in  lumber  of  all  kinds,  without  the  right  to  export,  75 
pesos;  powder  mills  and  manufactories  of  explosives,  100  pesos;  speculators  and  traders 
in  cattle,  with  right  to  import,  120  pesos;  stores  for  the  sale  of  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
with  right  to  import,  150  pesos;  stores  and  bazaars  for  the  sale  exclusively  of  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  British  Indian  goods,  without  right  to  import,  200  pesos;  stores  and 
bazaars  HellLncr  jewelry  and  fancy  goods,  without  right  to  import,  250  pesos;  general 
auctioneers,  300  pesos;  stores  for  the  wholesale  of  all  Kinds  of  groceries  and  provisions, 
inclodingalcoholicsof  all  kinds,  with  right  to  import,  400  pesos;  money  lenders  making 
interest-bearing  Idans,  500  pesos;  bankers  engaged  in  a  general  banking  business,  1,000 
pesos;  persons  engaged  in  remitting  and  receiving,  importing  or  exporting,  buying  or 
selling,  on  their  own  account  or  on  commission,  foreign  gocSs  or  aomestic  products, 
and  who  may  also  be  consignees  of  ships  and  merchandise  and  dealers  in  commercial 
paper,  1 .000  pesos.  A  merchant  with  right  to  import  direct  generally  pays  double  the 
tax  paid  by  a  merchant  without  such  right;  a  merchantenga^edin  two  or  more  distinct 
lines  of  business  in  the  same  locality  pays  but  one  tax,  which  is  the  highest  rate 
aseetssed  to  any  one  of  such  lines  of  business;  a  merchant  paying  the  highest  tax  rate 
imposed  in  any  one  tariff  may  be  engaged  in  any  and  all  the  lines  of  business  taxed 
in  such  tariff,  but  must  pay  additional  tax  or  taxes  if  his  business  operations  include 
lines  of  tradeincluded  in  other  tariffs.  These  are  the  general  rules  followed  in  making 
the  assessments,  but  certain  exceptions  are  made.  The  business-license  tax  rates 
imposed  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  town  groups  are  respectively  about  two- 
thirds,  one-half,  and  one-third  of  the  rates  imposed  in  Manila  and  other  localities 
included  in  the  first  town  group.  The  occupation  taxes  imposed  on  peddlers,  small 
venders,  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  on  professions,  trades,  and  arts  are,  as  a  rule, 
uniform  in  all  of  the  towns  throughout  the  islands,  and  are  generally  fixed  in  a  specific 
wim,  payable  annually  in  advance.  The  business  licenses  are  payable  in  quarterly 
installments,  in  advance.  The  percentage  income  taxes  are  from  2i  to  5  per  cent,  and 
the  tax  on  contracts  is  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  total  amount  of  the  contract. 

In  the  table  of  exemptions  are  included  (p)  day-laborers  and  domestics  of  practi- 
cally all  kinds,  and  others,  such  as  water  carriers,  barbers  with  small  stands  in  streets 
and  parks,  embroiderers  working  at  home,  boatmen  and  canoemen,  hand  makers  of 
cable,  rigging,  and  cordage;  captains  and  skippers  not  navigating  on  their  own 
account,  porters,  constructors  of  fences,  etc.,  of  native  houses,  seamstresses,  sack  and 
mat  makers,  traveling  circuses  and  theaters  performing  in  streets  and  parks,  clerks 
whose  annual  salary  does  not  exceed  600  pesos,  cabinetmakers  and  carvers  working 
at  home,  public  officials  whose  salaries  are  included  in  the  State,  provincial,  and 
municipal  budgets;  spinners  and  weavers  on  a  small  scale,  official  pnnters  and  day- 
laborers,  domestic  servants,  laimdrymen,  slaughterers,  hand  mortars  for  husking 
rice,  milliners'  assistants,  bricklayers,  solderers,  carpenters,  joiners,  painters,  lapi- 
daries, and  stonecutters  working  by  the  day;  assistants  to  tailors,  shoemakers,  hat- 
ters, sbirtmakers,  silversmiths,  watchmakers,  and  tinsmiths;  workmen  or  day-laborers 
when  they  work  for  a  salary  or  by  the  piece  in  shops  or  workshops  paying  the  tax, 
day-laborers  engaged  in  housebuilding,  transportation,  or  loading  or  unloading  of 
mepphandise;  stevedores,  etc.;  fishers  and  owners  of  trawls  and  fish  traps,  pilots, 
sapercargoes,  boatswains,  ironers,  cobblers,  and  all  hawkers  not  covered  in  the  vari- 
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ous  tariffs  and  who  sell  only  at  retail  rice  and  other  edibles,  cooked  or  raw,  poultry 
and  other  country  products,  fish,  lemonade,  matches,  pots,  brooms,  and  similar 
knickknacks.  The  following  industries  are  also  exempted:  (q)  Breeders  of  all  kinds 
of  cattle  for  their  own  use  for  agricultural  puriwses,  wagons  and  carts  for  agricultural 
purposes,  savings  banks  and  pawn  shops  loaning  money  on  jewelry  and  other  arti- 
cles, owners  of  vessels  of  less  than  20  tons  burden  or  without  decks  or  used  for  trans- 
portation on  rivers  or  canals,  quarries  and  mines  and  mining  industries,  establish- 
ments of  mineral  waters  and  mineral  baths,  manufactories  run  by  water  power  in 
accordance  with  the  **Ley  de  Aguas,"  ovens  for  making  biscuits  and  cakes,  owners 
of  estates  from  the  tax  as  exporters  for  exporting  the  products  of  their  own  lands, 
industries  operated  by  the  State,  and  from  the  import  and  export  tax  on  the  finished 
products  or  on  articles  imported  or  exporte<l  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  State;  farmers 
and  cultivators  selling  the  products  from  their  own  farms  at  wholesale  and  retail  on 
the  farm  and  in  certam  cases  in  neighboring  towns,  farmers  purchasing  work  stock 
to  be  used  on  the  farm  and  selling  the  same  when  no  longer  needed,  tobacco  and 
hemp  presses  used  by  agriculturists  for  packing  the  products  raised  by  them  or  by 
mercnants  for  products  purchased  by  them,  proprietors  of  forests  selling  lumber  and 
firewood  in  locality  where  cut  or  gathered,  mutual  insurance  associations  not  run  for 
private  profit,  workshops  in  jails  on  such  articles  as  are  manu&ictured  for  the  use  of 
the  jails  or  of  the  State.  The  following  persons  and  establishments  are  afeo 
exempted:  (r)  Actors,  dancers,  gymnasts,  conjurers,  and  musicians  of  bands  and 
orchestras;  educational  establishments  supported  by  the  State,  province,  municipal- 
ity, or  conducted  by  charitable  institutions;  writers,  authors,  and  editors  of  scientific 
or  literary  works;  public  libraries,  reading  rooms,  museums,  and  other  establish- 
ments the  object  of  which  is  e<lucational;  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions, 
primary  teachers,  composers  of  music,  physicians  and  druggists  in  hospitals,  painters 
of  portraits,  landscapes,  and  historical  scenes;  private  teachers  of  the  higher  branches 
and  inventors.  Lawyers  and  others  connectea  with  the  judicial  branches  who  con- 
duct civil  and  criminal  suits  for  the  poor  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  20  per 
cent  of  their  occupation  tax.  Persons  establishing  a  new  kind  of*  industry  in  the 
islands  are  exempted  for  two  vears  from  the  payment  of  the  tax.  ' 

The  regulations  prescribed  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  this  tax  are  as  com- 
plex as  the  tax  itself,  and  there  will  probably  be  no  need  for  more  than  a  brief 
summary  of  the  more  important  of  these  provisions.  All  persons  native  or  foreign, 
not  specifically  exempted,  are  subject  to  the  tax;  the  taxes  imposed  in  the  tariffe 
were  covere«l  into  the  insular  treasury  and  a  surtax  on  the  same  amounts  was  col- 
lecttni  for  provincial  and  municipal  uses;  5  per  cent  additional  of  the  tax  was  collected 
and  distributed  as  follows:  One  per  cent  for  general  expenses,  2  per  cent  as  commis- 
sion to  the  person  or  establishment  charged  with  the  collection,  and  2  per  cent  to 
cover  uncollectable  taxes  and  for  administrative  expenses  in  checking  returns,  etc 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Spanish  Government  expected  to  collect  the  tax  intact 
as  imposed  in  the  tariffs,  and  as  the  collection  was  usually  farmed  out  it  probably 
succeede<l  to  the  extent  that  the  assessment  was  properly  made.  Taxpayers  made 
their  returns  of  their  business  or  occupation  annually  or  at  the  time  of  engaging  in 
such  business  or  occupation;  if  they  failed  to  make  return  or  made  a  false  return 
they  had  to  pay  the  difference  due  and  a  surtax  equal  to  the  tax,  and  if  they  had 
been  unassessed  or  improperly  assessed  for  some  time,  they  were  punished  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  addition  were  made  to  pay  l>ack  taxes  due  for  two  years,  and  if 
their  delinquencies  reached  farther  back  the  oflicers  charged  with  the  assessment 
were  made  to  pay  the  difference,  i.  e.,  all  back  taxes  due  for  more  than  two  years; 
if  they  were  merely  delinquent  in  the  payment  of  taxes  properly  assessed  they  had 
to  pay  a  surcharge  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  tax;  if  they  were  bankrupt  or  inj«ol- 
vent  certain  proof  had  to  be  made  of  such  fact,  including  a  certificate  by  the  local 
"gobemadorcillo,"  indorsed  by  the  parish  priest.  The  establishments  of  all  delin- 
quents were  closed,  and  if  the  tax  remaine<i  unpaid  the  delinquent's  property  was 
distrained  and  sold. 

Sinct*  the  American  occupation  the  "  industria"  tax  has  been  superficially  touched, 
as  follows:  By  general  onler  of  the  military  governor,  dated  November  28,  1898,  the 
tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  contracts  made  by  government  con- 
tractors of  all  kinds  is  repealed.  By  general  order  16,  April  20,  1899,  of  the  military 
governor,  that  the  Unite<i  States  military  government,  having  continued  in  operation 
the  general  rules  for  the  imposition,  collection,  an<l  administration  of  the  '*inaustria'* 
tax,  now  amends  certain  provisions  in  various  tariffs;  there  are  al>out  twenty  changes, 
most  of  them  putting  American  goods  on  an  equal  l)a8is  with  goods  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  imposing  additional  rates  on  certain  retail  provision  shoi)s,  on  cigarette 
machim^,  and  on  printing  establishments.  By  general  order  67,  December  16,  1899, 
of  the  military  governor,  increasing  the  occupation  tax  on  lawyers  from  50  to  100  peeoa 
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By  general  order  40,  March  26, 1900,  of  the  military  governor,  provides  that  munici- 
pal surtax  shall  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  regular  tariff  rates.  By  general  order 
53,  April  -17, 1900,  of  the  military  governor,  that  surcharges  on  taxes  due  prior  to  July 
1 ,  1900,  shall  not  be  collected.  By  Acts  Nos.  82  and  83  of  me  Philippine  Commission,  as 
amended  by  Acts  Nos.  133, 303, 311,374,  and  527,  the  proceeds  of  the  **  industrial'  taxes 
collected  after  June  30, 1901,  are  to  be  divided  between  the  respective  provincial  and 
municipal  treasuries  until  such  time  as  the  Commission  shall  have  enacted  an  inter- 
nal-revenue law.  By  Act  No.  497  is  repealed  paragraph  2  of  tariff  1,  which  imposed  a 
tax  of  2  J  percent  on  the  salaries  of  employees  of  banks  and  private  firms,  stock,  insur- 
ance and  collection  companies,  and  also  repeals  all  amendments,  modifications,  and 
militarv  orders  relating  thereto.  By  Act  No.  647  is  repealed  the  tax  which  was  imposed 
in  tariff  7b  on  notaries  public,  with  retroactive  effect  from  the  time  the  land  registra- 
tion law  took  effect. 

This  tax  is  now  being  collected  in  United  States  and  Mexican  money,  and  in  the 
fiscal  year  1902-^  the  total  collections  in  the  islands  amounted  to  $330,139.27  United 
States  currency  and  Pfs.  1,096,765.34  Mexican  currency,  of  which  sum  $109,830.35 
United  States  currency  and  Pfs.  306,283.90  Mexican  currency  were  collected  in  the 
city  of  Manila. 

[Remarks  and  recommendations:  The  claim  has  been  repeatedly  made  that  the 
" industrial'  tax — by  some  called  a  direct  and  by  others  an  indirect  tax — should  be 
retained  as  a  part  of  the  tax  system  of  the  Philippine  Islands  (1)  because,  taken 
together  with  the  ^*urbana"  tax,  it  constituted  an  income  tax  on  rentals,  salaries, 
biffiinesB  profits,  and  emoluments  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  the  various  professions, 
trades,  and  arts,  all  of  which  were  reached  by  no  other  kind  of  tax;  (2)  because  it 
avoids  a  declaration  by  the  taxpayer  of  income  and  personal  property  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  inquisitorial  assessor,  and  (3)  because  it  is  a  system  of  taxation  to 
which  business  has  adjusted  itself,  and  being  an  '*  old  tax  must  necessarily  be  a  good 
tax."  On  the  other  hand  the  repeal  of  the  "industria"  tax  in  toto  has  been 
advocated  in  view  of  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  internal-revenue  law  and  on  the 
theory  that  to  give  permanence  to*  the  "inaustria"  tax  would  make  the  insular  tax 
system  too  multiform  and  perhaps  result  in  duplicate  taxation. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  '*  industria*'  tax  as  given  above  the  various  taxes  imposed 
are  for  the  sake  of  convenience  divided  as  follows: 

a.  Corporation  license  taxes  on  banks. 

b.  Percentage  income  taxes  on  salaries. 

c.  Corporation  franchise  taxes. 

d.  Occupation  taxes  on  brokers,  etc. 

e.  Business  license  taxes  on  all  kinds  of  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  dealing 
in  all  kinds  of  foreign  and  domestic  merchandise,  goods,  and  products,  manufactured 
or  unmanufactured. 

f.  License  taxes  on  importers. 

g.  License  taxes  on  exporters. 

h.  Excise  license  taxes  on  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  alcoholics,  cigars,  and 
cigarettes. 

i.  Occupation  taxes  on  speculators,  butchers,  auctioneers,  hotels,  etc. 

i.  Specific  taxes  on  vehicles,  boats,  capstans,  steam  cranes,  etc. 

k.  Occupation  taxes  on  undertakers,  circuses,  theaters,  bull  fights,  gambling  tables, 
etc. 

1.  Specific  tax  per  meter  of  city  tramways  and  railways. 

m.  Specific  license  taxes  on  manufactories  of  cocoanut  oil,  sugar,  tiles,  candles,  ink, 
indigo,  paper,  powder,  hemp,  and  on  most  of  the  other  manufacturing  industries. 

n.  Special  license  or  occupation  taxes  on  bakeries,  laundries,  printing  establish- 
ments, etc. 

o.  Occupation  taxes  on  land  surveyors,  lawyers,  surgeons,  architects,  teachers, 
interpreters,  reporters,  photographers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  milliners,  silversmiths, 
carpenters,  and  on  many  other  arts,  trades,  and  professions. 

Oi  these  taxes  those  included  in  subdivision  (b)  have  been  repealed  by  general 
orders  or  by  acts  of  the  Commission  and  should  stay  repealed;  on  the  objects  and 
occupations  included  in  subdivisions  (a),  (c),  (d),  and  (h)  taxes  are  imposed  in  the 
proposed  internal-revenue  law,  and  can  be  dismissed  from  further  consideration;  the 
tax  imposed  in  subdivision  (f)  is  essentially  a  customs  tax  and  should  be  repealed; 
the  tax  imposed  in  subdivision  (g)  is  generally  considered  as  an  economic  heresy 
and  should  be  repealed.  Of  the  occupation  taxes  imposed  in  subdivisions  (i),  (j), 
(k),  (n),  and  (o)  some  should  be  repealed  and  nearly  all  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  proposed  internal-revenue  law  inasmuch  as  the  cfccupations  taxed  are  peculiarly 
suited  for  exclusive  taxation  by  municipal  corporations,  the  license  rates  of  whicn 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  and  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  be  given  to  municipal 
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finances  in  the  varions  localities  so  as  to  adec[uately  meet  the  bud^tary  demands 
from  year  to  year.  The  tax  imposed  in  subdivision  (1)  could,  if  it  is  considered  a 
good  tax,  be  more  properly  incorporated  in  the  tax  on  corporations  or  in  the  real- 
estate  tax. 

There  thus  remain  for  consideration  the  taxes  imposed  in  subdivisions  (e)  and  (m) 
on  all  kinds  of  business  and  manufacturing  industries,  except  those  coming  within 
excise  taxation  proper,  and  such  professions,  trades,  and  arts  as  can  be  considered 
proper  objects  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  taxation  uniform  throughout  the  islands. 
The  question  at  once  arises:  Why  should  these  taxes,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  **industria'^  taxes  now  being  collected,  be  incorporated  in  the  proposed  internal- 
revenue  ltf\i'?  And  if  it  is  decided  to  continue  the  collection  of  a  tax  on  these  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  industries  and  on  certain  occupations,  then  fa)  should 
the  tax  rates  now  impost  be  continued,  repealed,  or  amended?  (b)  Snould  the 
system  of  classification  and  assessment  oi  merchants,  manufacturers,  etc.,  now  in 
operation,  be  continued,  repealed,  or  amended?  (c)  Should  the  existing  system  for 
the  collection  of  the  tax,  the  imposition  of  fines  and  penalties,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  taxes  collected  be  continued  in  operation  or  repealed  or  amended? 

There  is  at  present  no  direct  tax  imposed  on  personal  property  in  these  islands  except 
in  the  province  of  Ben^et  (section  33,  Act  No.  48  of  the  Philippine  Commission), 
and  Nueva  Viscaya  (section  56  of  Act  No.  387)  and  other  minor  provinces  to  which  said 
act  is  applicable,  but  those  provinces  are  exempted  from  the  payTuent  of  internal- 
revenue  taxes  (Act  No.  Ill) .  If,  therefore,  the  burden  of  taxation  is  to  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed among  all  classes  it  would  appear  to  be  absolutely  essential  that  that  lar^^ 
portion  of  the  assets  of  the  commonwealth  represented  by  goods,  wares,  merchandiser 
and  manufactured  products  of  all  descriptions  should  pay  to  the  public  treasury  its 
proper  quota  of  taxes,  and  my  recommendation  is  that  taxes  on  commercial  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  in  general  and  on  certain  professions,  trades,  and  occuf>a- 
tions,  as  enumerated  below,  continue  to  be  collected.  Through  the  experience 
derived  from  a  year's  enforcement  of  the  **industria  y  commercio"  tax  in  Porto  Rico 
(very  similar  m  all  its  essentials  to  the  tax  now  being  collected  here,  but  now 
repealed  in  Porto  Rico  by  the  imposition  of  a  personal  property  tax  on  a  basis  of 
assessment  of  market  values) ,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  general  orders 
of  the  military  governors  and  of  the  acts  of  the  Commission  regardinj^  taxation,  and 
from  interviews  had  with  the  deputy  assessor  and  collector  of  Manila,  in  charge  of  the 
"industria"  tax  in  this  locality,  and  with  one  or  two  of  the  provincial  treasurers,  it 
is  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  taxation,  classification,  or  assessment  of 
industries  and  method  for  the  collection  of  the  *' industrial  tax  as  now  in  force,  that — 

(a)  The  tax  rates  now  imposed  should  be  repealed,  because  ( 1 )  the  rule  of  taxa- 
tion is  not  uniform  and  does  not  even  remotely  constitute  an  income  tax  on  profits 
at  some  approximately  equal  percentage  of  assessment.  Thus,  in  paragraph  1  of 
tariff  2,  ba!zaars  selling  all  kinds  of  hardware,  chinaware,  glassware,  jewelry,  earth- 
enware, porcelain,  Chinese  and  Japanese  goods,  mirrors,  musical,  optical,  and  surgi- 
cal instrumehts,  ^ames,  perfumery,  fine  furs,  and  all  articles  analogous  to  those 
enumerated,  pay  m  Manna  an  annual  tax  of  400  pesos  if  they  import  direct,  or  200 
pesos  if  they  do  not  import,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  number  of  these  establishments 
combine  and  import  their  goods  through  one  or  two  establishments  or  customs-hont^e 
brokers  who  have  paid  the  larger  tax  quota  and  qualified  as  importers,  and  in  this 
manner  the  majority  of  such  bazaars  pay  the  lower  tax  of  200  pesos  per  annum.  The 
volume  of  business  done  by  a  bazaar  of  this  kind  can  be  conservatively  estimated  at 
from  50,000  to  100,000  pesos  per  annum,  with  good  profit— say  from  10,000  to  20,000 
pesos  per  annum — and  on  such  basis  the  annual  tax  on  the  profits  would  be  from  1  to 
2  per  cent,  or  from  2  to  4  per  cent  if  the  bazaar  paid  the  higher  tax  as  an  importer. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  simple  stationer's  shop  or  store  pays  by  paragraph  24  of  tariff  2 
an  annual  tax  of  200  pesos  if  it  imports  or  100  pesos  if  it  does  not,  wnich  is  eaual  to 
just  one-half  the  tax  paid  by  the  bazaars  mentioned  above,  yet  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  by  the  stationer  would  not  be  20  per  cent  of  that  done  by  the  owner 
of  the  bazaar,  and  his  profits  on  a  given  amount  of  sales  would  not  be  one-half 
of  the  profits  derived  by  the  owner  of  the  bazaar  on  the  same  value  of  sales  of 
jewelry  and  fine  goods  oi  all  kinds.  All  shops  and  stores  dealing  in  the  same  line 
of  goods  in  the  same  municipality  pay  the  same  specific  tax  regardless  of  the  value 
of  stock  carried  or  the  bulk  of  the  annual  sales,  which  provision  is  manifestly  inequi- 
table and  a  palpable  absurdity,  and  esj)ecially  in  view  of  the  claim  made  that  the 
**  industria ''  tax  is  an  approximate  income  tax  or  in  any  sense  a  tax  on  the  true  value 
of  personal  property.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate,  though  not  difficult  to  forecast, 
what  the  effect  on  municipal  and  provincial  incomes  would  be  upon  the  installation 
here  of  the  American  system  of  department  stores.  In  the  examples  cited  above  the 
owner  of  the  bazaar  pays  from  1  to  4  per  cent  on  the  profits  of  his  annual  salee  and 
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the  st^oner,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  pays  from  10  to  20  per  cent  on  his  profits  if  he  carries 
an  extensive  line  of  soods.  If  his  stock  is  scant  his  tax,  if  figured  on  a  percentage 
of  profits  basis,  would  be  very  much  higher.  The  tax  rates  now  imposed  should  be 
repealed  also,  because  (2),  of  the  haphazard  hit-and-miss  kind  of  way  in  which  the 
taxes  are  imposed.  Thus  a  dealer  in  a  small  booth  exclusively  of  salt  and  only  at 
retail  pays  an  annual  tax  of  12  pesos,  but  if  he  quits  selling  salt  and  takes  to  ped- 
dling cigars,  cigarettes,  cocoanuts,  betel  nuts,  etc.,  thread,  cotton,  needles,  buttons, 
etc,  nipa,  rattan,  cane,  and  bamboo,  his  annual  tax  is  reduced  to  2  pesos,  but  if  he 
drops  cigars  and  cigarettes  from  his  stock  his  tax  is  increased  to  4  pesos  per  annum; 
again  a  retailer  exclusively  of  rice  pays  30  pesos  per  annum,  whereas  a  retailer 
exclusively  of  alcohol  pays  an  annual  tax  of  but  10  pesos;  a  shoemaker  pays  an 
occupation  tax  of  100  pesos  and  a  silversmith  only  30  pesos;  a  surgeon  pavs  tne  same 
occupation  tax  as  a  chiropodist — 12  pesos — but  an  engineer,  anv  and  all  kinds,  pavs 
100  pesos  and  his  assistants  pay  50  pesos  each.  Instances  of  the  illogical  and  extremely 
inequitable  manner  in  which  the  'Mndustria'^  taxes  are  distributed  throughout  the 
Tanous  tariffs  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  The  taxes  imposed  on  the 
very  small  dealers,  although  disproportionate  to  the  other  taxes,  are  moderate 
enough  and  therefore  not  particularl  v  objectionable,  but  when  the  peddler  or  booth- 
keeper  saved  enough  to  start  a  small  store  his  troubles  b^n  and  he  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  save  enough  from  his  profits  to  extend  his  business.  If  the  object 
of  the  author  of  the  **  industria  '*  tax  law  was  to  limit  the  more  important  and  more 
profitable  branches  of  trade  within  a  chosen  circle  of  long-established  concerns  and 
their  branch  establishments  throughout  the  islands,  he  nas  succeeded  admirably. 
The  tax  rates  now  imposed  in  this  law  should  therefore  be  repealed,  because  (3) 
onder  the  changing  conditions  of  commercial  life  they  are  repressive  of  industry 
and  of  the  praiseworthy  ambition  of  the  merchant  with  modest  capital.  They 
shoold  also  be  repealed,  because  (4)  they  are  based  on  the  false  assumption  that  the 
l^ofits  derived  from  business  enterprises  in  Iloilo  and  certain  other  towns  are  only 
two-thirds  and  in  other  towns  only  one-half  and  one-third,  respectively,  of  what  the 
profits  on  the  same  business  enterprises  are  when  conducted  in  Manila;  and  finally, 
these  tax  rates  should  be  repealed,  beotuse  (6)  through  the  consolidation  of  various 
mnnicipalities  now  in  progress  by  the  Commission  will  result  an  anomalous  condi- 
tion whereby  sunilar  business  enterprises  located  in  the  same  municipality  will  be 
taxed  at  widely  divergent  Aites  and  the  existing  tax  system,  which  even  now  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  intermunicipal  (or  octroi)  tax,  would  become  much  more  compli- 
cated and  inequitable. 

(b)  I  recommend  that  the  existing  system  for  the  assessment  or  classification  of 
the  business  enterprises  be  repealed,  because  ( 1 )  the  tax  is  imposed  on  too  many 
objects  or  distinct  kinds  of  business,  grouped,  arranged,  and  rearranged,  distributed 
and  redistributed  from  paragraph  to  paragraph  and  throughout  the  tariffs,  bv  arbi- 
trary distinction  and  without  any  real  difference,  and  continually  shifted  with 
kaleidoscopic  effect  and  in  such  manner  that  the  oldest  man  in  the  world  would  not 
live  long  enough  to  become  an  expert  assessor  of  this  tax.  I  found  in  Porto  Rico 
that  even  men  who  had  served  for  years  in  the  office  of  the  "intendente"  during 
the  Spanish  r^me  seldom  agreed  in  their  interpretation  of  the  "industrial  tax 
law.  Spanish  lawmakers  in  their  futile  attempts  to  make  their  penal  codes  provide 
ponishments  fitted  with  the  utmost  precision  to  punish  every  offense  that  could 
possibly  be  committed,  and  in  their  attempt  to  give  due  weight  with  the  utmost 
nicety  to  each  and  every  aggravating  or  extenuating  circumstance  attending  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense,  enacted  laws  which  make  a  single  day  the  unit  of  time  for  the 
measurement  of  terms  during  which  criminals  could  be  imprisoned.  Some  such 
attempt  at  mathematical  accuracy  appears  to  have  been  attempted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  "industria"  tax  law,  but  the  result  obtained  has  been  to  hopelessly  involve 
the  intent  of  the  lawmaker  and  thereby  to  invest  in  the  assessors  and  heads  of  the 
administrative  departments  an  undesirable  degree  of  discretion,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  the  imposition  administratively  of  new  taxes  or  to  an  administrative  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  and  therefore  the  existing  system  for  the  assessment  or  classifica- 
tion of  business  enterprises  should  be  repealea,  becau.«e  (2)  the  provisions  of  law 
are  involved,  illo^cal,  inequitable,  contradictory,  and  so  complex  and  obscure  that 
their  administration  w^ith  any  but  an  approximate  degree  of  uniformity,  by  the  rev- 
^ue  officers  in  different  parts  of  the  islands,  is  not  to  be  expected,  even  assuming 
ttiat  such  officials  acted  at  all  times  with  perfect  impartiality.  In  this  connection  I 
submit  herewith,  in  an  envelope  marked  **B,**  certain  documents  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  a  rice  hulling  mill  run  by  Mr.  Griffith  in  Apalit,  province  of  Pampan{», 
and  a  communication  from  Mr.  Ortigas,  of  Manila,  relating  to  the  assessment  of  tne 
tax  on  crude  and  rectified  alcohol.  The  regulations  for  the  classification  and  assess- 
nient  of  certain  stores  should  also  be  repealed,  because  (3)  the  tax  rate  is  not  fixed 
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according  to  the  value  of  the  stock  of  goods,  nor  of  the  volume  of  sales  made,  nor  of 
the  profits  derived,  but  instead  is  afisessea  on  certain  objects  generally  considered 
immune  from  the  tax  gather,  i.  e.,  light,  air,  and  elbowroom;  thus  in  paragraphs 
34  to  37  of  tariff  4  stores  and  shops  for  the  sale  of  spun  and  woven  goods,  clothing, 
toilet  articles,  and  a  general  line  of  goods  sold  by  haberdashers  pay  in  Manila  annual 
taxes  as  follows:  If  the  shop  has  but  one  door  open  to  the  street,  120  pesos;  if  it  has 
two  doors,  150  pesos;  and  if  in  addition  it  has  a  go* down,  200  pesos.  Of  couree 
Chinese  and  other  merchants,  with  comparatively  large  stocks,  get  into  the  lower 
class  rate  by  cooping  themselves  up  in  a  small  den,  and  bv  piling  and  hanging  their 
wares  up  to  the  ceiling,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  themselves  and  the  public,  and  all 
l>ecauBe  by  this  unwise  provision  of  law  a  premium  is  put  on  darkness,  overcrowding, 
and  heat,  and  the  necessary  concomitants  of  filth  and  disease. 

(c)  I  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the  "industrial*  tax  for  the  collection  of 
these  taxes  be  repeal,  because  (1)  they  are  too  antiquated  and  not  fitted  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  modem  system,  in  fact  have  already  from  necessity  been  lar^Iy 
departed  from;  (2)  because  they  provide  for  the  intervention  of  certain  ofiScials, 
including  ecclesiastics  no  longer  known  to  existing  laws,  and  (3)  because  the  punish- 
ments and  penalties  provided  for  defrauders  and  delinquents  are  not  uniform  with 
the  other  penal  provisions  of  the  proposed  internal  revenue  law  and  because  they 
do  not  provide  aaequate  punishment  for  offenses  of  an  aggravated  nature. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  defects  in  the  "industria**  tax  system  now  in 
force  are  structural  in  their  nature  and  can  not  be  properly  dealt  with  by  amendment 
or  modification.  If,  as  has  been  alleged,  the  busmess  of  these  islands  has  adjusted 
itself  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  kind  of  adjustment 
meant  is  on  all  fours  with  the  kind  of  adjustment  that  is  brought  about  between  the 
board  and  the  skull  of  a  Flathead  Indian  papoose. 

I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  a  thorough  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  exist- 
ing "industria"  tax  system  in  view  of  (1)  the  proposed  incorporation  of  certain  of 
the  objects  taxed  in  the  proposed  internal-revenue  law;  (2)  in  view  of  the  handsome 
revenue  now  yielded  by  the  taxation  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises 
and  the  increased  yield  which  could  be  expected  through  the  enactment  of  a  practi- 
cable and  equitable  law  imposing  taxes  on  such  enterprises;  (3)  in  view  of  the 
necessity  of  a  tax  on  such  personal  property  which,  taken  together  with  the  other 
taxes  imposed  in  the  proposed  internal-revenue  law  and  tne  real-estate  taxes  now  in 
operation,  would  round  out  the  internal-revenue  taxation  system  of  the  islands,  and 
(4)  in  view  of  the  opposition  which  the  commercial  interests,  now  protected  by  the 
"industria'*  tax  system,  may  be  expected  to  develop  against  any  change  in  the 
existing  law. 

So  much  for  the  tearing  down  of  the  old;  now  as  to  the  building  up  of  the  new 
system  to  take  its  place.  In  the  preparation  of  the  inclosed  draft  of  a  "tax  on 
business,  manufacture,  and  occupation  *'  I  have  endeavored  to  secure — 

1.  That  the  rule  of  taxation  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  islands. 

2.  That  the  manner  of  the  assessment  be  simple,  intelligible  to  even  the  most 
ignorant  taxpayer,  and  that  it  be  not  repressive  of  any  business  or  industrial 
enterprise. 

3.  That  the  occupation  taxes  on  professions,  trades,  and  arts  be  limited  in  number, 
so  that  the  various  municipalities  may  have  an  ample  scope  of  objects  on  which  to 
impose  and  grade  municipal  occupation  taxes  sufiacient  to  meet  any  deficiency  in 
their  local  revenues  for  any  year. 

4.  That  the  payment  of  the  taxes  should,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  made  auto- 
matically. 

The  system  of  taxation  proposed  in  the  inclosed  draft  may  be  described  as  an 
indirect  taiC  on  certain  personal  property  collected  at  the  time  of  change  of  owner- 
ship. All  personal  property  is  not  reached  by  this  tax,  but  such  kinds  of  personal 
property  as  are  not  here  included  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  incidentally  pay  other 
taxes  imposed  in  the  proposed  law,  thus  such  portions  of  the  ordinary  man's  salary 
as  are  not  spent  in  the  purchase  of  goods  would  be  put  in  some  bank  and  there  taxed 
as  a  deposit,  fortuitous  profits  and  moneys  received  for  services  rendered  are 
reached  in  some  way  in  the  stamp-tax  schedules.  Such  property  as  carromatas  and 
other  vehicles,  l)oats,  et(\,  is  not  reached  in  the  draft  here  submitted,  but  are  prop- 
erly left  as  objects  to  be  taxed  exclusively  by  municipal  corporations,  and  finally  if 
work  stock,  M^ricultural  implements,  and  agricultural  products  consumed  by  the 
farmer  himselior  sold  by  him  are  not  taxed  it  is  probably  a  wise  exemption. 

The  occupation  taxes  imposed  in  section  144  oi  the  inclosed  draft  are  much  lower 
than  the  taxes  now  imposed  by  the  "industrial'  tax  law  and  should  be  satis&ustory 
to  the  average  taxpayer. 
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There  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the  customs  taxes  collected  on  imported  goods 
and  the  taxes  imposed  in  the  draft  here  submitted — in  the  former  case  the  importer 
acts  as  an  unofficial  collection  agency  for  the  government,  but  inasmuch  as  he  has 
already  paid  the  customs  duties  he  adds  them  to  the  price  of  his  goods,  and  to 
this  total  adds  his  peroentaee  of  profit  and  thus  collects  from  the  consumer  a  surtax 
on  the  customs  duties  which  never  sets  into  the  insular  treasury;  on  the  other  hand 
the  merchant  and  manufacturer  in  tne  draft  of  law  here  submitted  act  as  collection 
agents  for  the  government,  but  under  the  proposed  provisions  they  have  neither  the 
opportunity  nor  the  inducement  to  collect  a  surtax  from  the  consumer  of  their 
goods. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  absolutely  certain,  complete,  and  equitable  method 
devisable  for  the  assessment  of  personal  property  will  probably  forever  remain  an 
unsolved  problem.  I  submit  the  above  araft  of  law  because  I  believe  it  will  elim- 
inate most  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  existing  law,  establish  a  more  uniform 
rule  of  taxation,  and  will  put  merchants  and  manufacturers  on  an  even  footing 
in  so  far  as  such  equal  rights  and  opportunities  can  be  secured  by  legislative  enactment.  J 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J  NO.  S.  HORD. 

To  Hon.  Hbnby  C.  Ide, 

Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice^  Manila^  P.  I. 


Appendix  B. 

EXCBSPT  FBOX  <*THE  PHILIPPIHE  FLORA,''  YOLTTKE  lY,  BT  FATHER  BLANCO— 

HIPA  PALM  (SABA). 

NiPA  Feucticans,  Wurmb. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  vino  pampango  (pampaoean  wine)  is  drawn  from  the  nipa. 
Houses  are  thatched  with  its  leaves,  and  it  is  useful  for  many  things.  When  the 
centipede  stin^  the  sting  is  cured  at  once  by  masticating  nipa  and  applying  it  thereto. 

Partially  dried  nipa,  placed  over  a  sore  or  upon  the  lint  applied  to  the  sore.  Lb  a 
holy  thins;  it  forms  the  scab  and  does  not  allow  the  formation  of  pus. 

Atpa.— Monoecious  flowers.  The  males  have  spathes  with  corolla  of  six  petals. 
The  females  in  s^the  without  corolla.    The  fruit  consist  of  many  angular  drupes. 

Nipa  shrub. — Winged  leaves,  numerous  sword-shaped  leaflets,  and  all  joined  by  the 
apexes,  as  with  the  cocoanut,  and  in  time  they  separate.  Monoecious  flowers  in 
spathes.  Males  in  two-leaved  spathes.  The  minor  one  covers  three  or  four  oblong 
receptacles  filled  with  innumeraole  leaflets,  very  closely  packed  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
scaly,  pine-shaped  erowth,  the  imderscales  of  which  do  not  conceal  any  flower  what- 
ever. The  corolla  nas  from  four  to  six  lineal  and  thick  petals.  On  the  exterior  side 
one  thread  of  the  stamen  is  as  lon^  as  the  corolla;  the  anterior  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  thread  is  conical,  with  semispiral  furrows  and  no  hole.  The  females  issue 
paired  with  the  males  on  one  side  of  the  growth  and  on  their  own  rod,  and  are 
united  in  a  globular  receptacle  having  at  its  base  about  ten  or  eleven  pointed  leaflets 
in  two  series.  The  germs  in  g^^eat  numbers  are  semipyramidal  and  pinelike  in  shape, 
and  when  young  each  has  a  fissure  wherefrom  exudes  a  fluid  resin.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  many  drupes  close  together  and  easily  separable.  The  drupe  is  truncated  and 
compressed  by  two  or  three  projecting  angles  and  other  obtuse  ones;  the  covering 
thereof  is  hard  on  the  outside  and  towlike  within;  the  nut  is  likewise  hard. 

[From  Volume  III.] 

These  palms,  also  called  **sasa*'  and  known  by  everybody,  grow  on  lands  covered 
by  salt  water,  and  their  greatest  height  is  about  2  brazas  (12  feet).  The  useful- 
nees  drawn  from  them  is  very  great;  its  leaves  masticated  and  applied  to  the  stings  of 
centipedes  cure  at  once;  moreover,  they  serve  as  thatching  for  nouses.  A  decoction 
of  them  is  excellent  for  washing  wounds.  The  water  that  exudes  from  the  spadixes 
of  the  flowers,  treating  them  as  is  done  with  the  cocoanut,  and  called  tuba  by  the 
Indians,  serves  as  an  excellent  yeast  for  wheat  bread  in  this  country,  where  flour 
yeast  spoils  quickly.  But  if  this  latter  is  good  it  is  better  to  use  it,  because  bread 
made  of  tuba  yeast  sours  soon.  The  tuba  liquor,  like  that  of  the  cocoanut,  is  admin- 
istered to  consumptives.  After  standing  a  few  days  it  becomes,  without  further 
proceas,  a  highly  prized  vinegar.    Spirit  is  also  made  therefrom  by  heat  distilling. 
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It  is  claimed  that  this  spirit  preserves  the  eyesight  if  the  eyes  he  hathed  with  it  in 
the  morning.  It  also  imparts  an  asreeahle  odor  to  tobacco.  The  fruit — i.  e.,  each 
drupe— is  almost  identical  as  to  conditions  and  texture  to  the  cocoanut;  the  interior 
meat  is  eaten.    The  sole  difference  is  in  the  shape.    It  flowers  in  September. 

FURTHER  REMARKS. 

In  Capiz  and  Panay  they  make  from  the  green,  voung,  and  corrugated  leaves  half- 
round  pails  to  bail  out  water  and  tuba  from  the  oancas.  With  the  dry  leaves,  also 
used  for  thatching,  thev  manufacture  very  wide,  conical-shaped  hats,  good  protectors 
from  the  sun.  They  likewise  use  them  to  make  sails  for  cascoes  and  other  small  craft. 
The  dry  leaves  are  also  useful  as  fuel  for  the  boilers  of  some  domestic  industries. 

The  fiber  of  the  outside  leaves  is  used  to  make  magnificent  brooms. 

With  the  meat  of  the  fruit  and  fresh  tuba  they  make  good  sweetmeats. 

The  fresh  tuba  is  a  very  agreeable  and  sweet  drink,  but  it  must  not  be  abused  of 
because  it  is  rather  laxative.  From  tuba  suj?ar  can  be  extracted,  and  from  the  ashes 
of  the  leaves  and  branches  potash  is  obtained,  but  in  small  quantities.  (Experi- 
ments made  in  Ayala's  laboratory. ) 

The  plants  when  bathed  by  salt  water  produce  tuba  of  greater  saccharine  richness. 
In  order  to  produce  fruit  in  abuncfance  the  trees  should  l^  at  a  certain  distance  from 
each  other,  removing  those  between  and  leaving  on  the  others  only  four  or  five  leaves. 

To  kill  the  plant  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  cut  it  even  with  the  ground,  but  also  to 
stick  the  root,  shaped  like  carabao  dung,  with  an  iron  bar. 

These  plants  are  useful  to  utilize  and  fortify  swampy  land  unfit  for  any  other  culti- 
vation because  bathed  by  salt  water. 

They  have  an  enemy  in  the  insect  called  *  *  acsip. ' '  When  attacked  the  plant  begins 
to  dry  up  and  dies  in  a  short  time.  This  is  propagated  easily  from  one  plant  to 
another,  and  the  onlv  remedy  heretofore  employed  has  been  to  bum  the  portion  of 
nipa  plantation  attacked  by  tnis  disease. 


Appendix  C. 
THE  KIPA  PALM. 

[From  "  Medicinal  Plants  of  the  Philippines,"  by  T.  H.  Pardo  de  Tavera,  Madrid,  1902.  pages  296 

and  299.] 

NiPA  Fructicans,  Wurmb. 

Common  name,  ^'nipa''  in  Spanish;  ^'sasa''  in  Tagalog. 

Applications. — The  dry  leaves  of  this  palm  tree  are  those  generally  used  in  the 
towns  of  Manila,  in  Pampanga,  Bulacan,  and  other  provinces,  K)r  the  ro6fs  and  walls 
of  the  so-called  nipa  houses.  The  decoction  of  the  fresh  leaves  serves  as  a  lotion  in 
sores  of  a  bad  nature,  and  from  the  fruit  a  sweetmeat  is  made  which  is  highly  prized 
in  the  Philippines. 

Like  the  coi^oanut,  this  palm  tree,  under  the  same  process  in  practice,  produces  a 
liquid  called  likewise  **  tuba,*'  and  having  identical  properties.  The  spint  obtained 
by  distillation  is  suitable  for  the  cure  of  mfiammation  of  the  eyes  and  for  conjunc- 
tivitis; a  few  drops  are  put  into  a  small  quantity  of  water,  wherewith  the  atfected 
eye  is  bathed  several  times  a  day. 

This  spirit,  wrongfully  called  nipa  wine,  has  an  odor  peculiar  to  itself  and  rather 
disagreeable,  which  makes  it  unsuitable  for  industrial  purposes.  Several  chem- 
ists nave  at  different  times  tried  various  processes  to  eliminate  from  the  nipa  alcohol 
its  characteristic  smell,  but  the  results  were  always  negative  because  the  essence 
imparting  the  odor  distilled,  apparently,  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  alcohol 
itself,  finally,  Don  Anacleto  del  Rosario,  a  distinguishea  Filipino  chemist,  has 
succeeded,  by  a  process  of  his  own,  in  producing  from  the  nipa  **tuba*'  an  abso- 
lute alcohol  perfectly  free  of  the  characteristic  odor — an  alcohol  chemically  pure  and 
of  such  favorable  conditions  that  when  presented  at  the  last  World's  Fair  in  Paris  it 
secured  the  first  prize  in  alcohol  competition.  Messrs.  Ayala  &  CJo.,  the  proprietore 
of  Seflor  del  Rosario' s  process,  presented  said  alcohol,  and  they  manufacture  it  at 
their  distillery  in  San  Miguel. 
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Appendix  D. 
BI8TILLEB  SPIRITS  Df  THE  PHILIPPIHES. 

[Editorial  from  El  Mercantil,  of  Manila,  July  8, 1905.] 

From  the  time  in  which  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  in  the  Philippines  was  encum- 
bered with  internal-revenue  taxes,  in  consequence  whereof  a  discussion  arose  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  taxation  would  either  crush  or  improve  said  industry,  every- 
thing concerning  domestic  alcohols  would  appear  to  1>b  of  interest,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  will  give  a  hrief  account  of  the  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone  in  the 
Philippines  from  the  most  remote  times. 

After  describing  by  steps  everything  that  has  taken  place  here  with  regard  to  said 
industry,  the  public  may  draw  out  the  consequences  and  make  comparisons,  pointing 
out  what  shall  be  the  final  destiny  reserveil  for  this  class  of  products,  which,  as 
rej^ards  this  country,  were  thriving  from  day  to  day. 

Such  spirits  as  were  distilled  in  this  country  from  the  coco  and  nipa  palms  were 
monopolized  in  1712  by  Don  Martin  deUrzua,  governor  of  these  islands,  upon  request 
o!  the  municipal  council,  by  reason  of  the  abuse  which  the  natives  made  of  the  same, 
being  then  farmed  out  for  the  sum  of  1*"  10,000  In  1714  and  1720  royal  orders 
were  received  wherein  it  was  provided  that  under  no  pretext  should  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  alcohol  made  from  the  sugar  cane  be  permitted  or  consented  to, 
violators  to  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  ^1,000  for  the  first  offense,  P"2,000  pesos  for  the 
second  offense,  and  1^3,000  for  the  third,  besides  destroying  the  utensils  used  in 
manufacturing  and  seizing  the  liquor  so  distilled. 

Later  on,  by  royal  order  dated  1725,  the  monopoly  was  abolished,  and  the  munici- 
pal council  a^n  prayetl  for  it  as  a  punishment  for  drunkenness. 

By  reason  of  the  war  with  the  British  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcohols  again 
came  to  be  free  until  the  year  1764,  in  which  the  trade  was  prohibited,  the  farming 
out  of  the  sale  of  alcohcJlic  beverages  being  reestablished. 

Under  date  of  December  20,  1787,  the  intendente  (secretary  of  finance),  D.  Ciriaco 
Gonzalez  Carvajal,  rep)orted  having  included  the  vino  business  within  the  control  of 
the  administration,  under  the  financial  department  and  under  the  management  of  the 
collector  of  revenue  on  tobacco,  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Luz6n,  in  compliance 
with  a  royal  order  of  the  year  1786. 

In  1814' special  oflices  for  the  vino  revenue  were  established,  and  the  monopoly  was 
extended  to  all  the  provinces  in  these  islands. 

The  monopoly  oflfices  having  adduced  the  several  reasons  which  since  1836  had 
contributed  to  tne  falling  off  in  the  products  which  formed  this  revenue,  and  the  par- 
alyzation  they  were  in,  owing  to  the  numerous  stores  freely  selling  European  alcohols, 
it  was  provided,  by  a  decree  of  the  year  1851,  that  such  stores  should  be  taxed  as 
follows:  Stores  selhng  alcohol  wholesale  and  retail,  F12  per  month;  for  selling  retail 
only,  1^10. 

In  1862  the  alcohol  monopoly  was  finally  done  away  with,  and  two  years  later  the 
trade  and  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  alcohol  was  declared  free.  From  the  above 
date,  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  said  industry,  a  tax  pf  4  cents  per  liter 
was  imposed  on  all  foreign  alcohols,  if  common  alcohol,  and  8  cents  per  liter  if  com- 
pounded. Such  alcohols  as  were  imported  from  the  Peninsula  were  admitted  into 
the  islands  free  of  duty. 

In  this  condition  the  year  1874  was  reached,  when  comparative  statistics  show  us 
the  values  of  imported  alcohols  in  three  distinct  periods,  separated  by  decades,  as 
follows: 


From— 

18M. 

1864. 

1874. 

8p«in 

$16,719 
3,210 

$42,765 
42,560 

827, 679 

Foreign 

162,  an 

The  progress  in  foreign  imports  is  clearly  explained  by  the  mo<lerate  duty  imposed, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  came  from  Singapore.  The  falling  off  observed  in 
imports  from  Spain  was  chiefly  due  to  the  improvements  obtained  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Philippine  alcohols,  which  competed  to  advantage  with  all  kinds  of  imported 
alcohols. 

With  slight  changes  the  alcohol  trade  was  at  this  point  when  the  present  goveni- 
ment  encumbered  it  with  the  act  known  as  the  internal-revenue  law. 
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Appendix  E. 

BEPOBT  BT  nrTEBKAL-BEVEKTrE  AGENT  SHAW  OK  THE  DISTILLATIOK  07 
SPIBITfl  FBOM  THE  KIPA-PALM  SAP  AKB  PBOM  STJOAB,  DT  THE  PBOYIHCS 
OP  PAMPAKOA. 

The  distilleries  in  the  province  of  Pampanea  are  in  a  proBperous  condition,  there 
being  a  marked  increase  in  the  output  and  sale  of  spirite  over  that  of  last  year. 

Up  to  the  Ist  of  June,  1905,  there  were  8  distilleries  in  operation.  On  May  31  the 
2  distilleries  owned  by  Avala  &  Co.,  located  at  Macabebe,  m  the  barrios  of  San  Eete- 
ban  and  Consuelo,  clos^  down,  owing  to  the  lack  of  nipa.  They  will  both  resume 
about  August  15,  at  the  opening  of  the  nipa  season.  Of  the  8  distilleries  mentioned 
4  distil  from  nipa  and  4  from  sugar. 

I  have  received  notice  from  the  manager  of  the  distillery  of  Sefior  Benito  Legarda, 
located  at  Lubao,  that  operations  will  commence  September  1,  1905.  This  distillery 
has  been  closed  since  early  in  1904.  Nipa  will  be  used  in  distillation.  The  resump- 
tion of  operations  by  this  distillery  will  considerably  increase  the  output  of  liquor  m 
this  province. 

Of  the  distilleries  mentioned  but  one  has  rectifying  machinery.  This  distillery  is 
located  at  Guagua  and  makes  large  shipments  of  spirits  to  Manila. 

The  balance  of  the  distilleries  produce  low-grade  spirits.  In  addition,  four  of  these 
are  licensed  as  compounders  of  liquors.  The  sales  of  liquors  compounded  by  them 
are  mostly  confined  to  Pampanga  and  Tarlac  provinces. 

It  is  expected  there  will  oe  a  shortage  in  tne  nipa  crop  in  this  province  this  sea- 
son, and  it  is  thought  by  some  manufacturers  that  considerable  sugar  will  have  to  be 
used  by  them.  This  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  output  of  spirits  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  the  large  sugar  crop  of  last  season  having  considerably  decreased  tne  market 
price  of  sugar,  making  it  very  little  dearer  than  nipa. 

Proper  storage  tanks  are  now  being  installed  in  all  the  distilleries.  These,  when 
completed,  will  save  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  which  have  heretofore  evaporated, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  stored. 


Appendix  F. 

BEPOBT  OP  XHTEBNAL-BEYENUE  AGENT  MIHOB  OK  THE  DISTHXATIOH  OP 
''YIHO''  PBOM  THE  KIPA  PALM  DT  THE  PBOVINCE  OP  PAKOASIHAK. 

One  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  province  of  Pangasinan  is  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  nipa  vino,  a  liquor  distilled  from  the  sap  which  flows  from  the 
stalk  on  which  the  bud  of  the  nipa  palm  grows.  In  the  towns  which  are  included 
in  the  delta  of  the  Agno  River,  the  nipa  palm  is  very  abundant.  It  grows  on  the 
low,  swampy  land  which  is  almost  entirely  useless  for  other  purposes,  and  thrives 
best  on  ground  which  is  daily  inundated  by  the  tide;  in  fac^t,  salt  water  seems  to  be 
a  necessity.  One  clump  or  stand  of  the  nipa  palm  produces  from  one  to  three  buds 
annually,  and  these  buds  mature  in  the  montns  of  August,  September,  and  October. 
In  some  seasons  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  second  growth,  which  matures  three  or 
four  months  later,  but  this  does  not  amount  to  much.  The  stalk  on  which  the  bud 
grows  reacjhes  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  and  the  bud,  which  consists  of  a  round  cluster 
of  seeds,  is  generally  from  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter. 

The  native  method  of  gathering  the  tuba,  as  the  sap  is  called,  is  very  crude.  When 
the  bud  is  fully  matured  it  is  cut  off  and  over  the  end  of  the  stalk  is  hung  a  bamboo 
joint  which  holds  about  a  liter.  Twice  a  day  the  tuba  gatherers  visit  the  tapped 
stalks  and  empty  the  bamboo  joints  into  gourds,  each  time  cutting  a  thin  wafer-like 
slice  off  of  the  end  of  the  stalk.  ThiH  continues  for  about  three  months,  or  until  the 
stalk  gets  so  short  that  the  bamboo  joint  will  no  longer  hang  upright.  During  this 
time  one  stalk  will  flow  from  150  to  200  gauge  liters  of  tuba.  After  gathering  the 
tuba,  »t  is  taken  to  the  stills  and  stored  in  tinajas  (earthen  jars),  and  when  it  has 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  fermentation  it  is  distilled.  The  tuba  when  fresh  is  quite 
sweet  and  is  considered  by  some  as  a  very  pleasant  drink. 

In  the  province  of  Pangasinan  at  the  pre>*ent  time  there  are  2  distilleries  and  101 
cauas,  or  native  stills.  One  of  the  distilleries  is  locatetl  at  Domalandan,  a  barrio  of 
Lingayan,  and  the  other  at  Dagupan.  The  one  at  Domalandan  is  practi(^lly  a  new 
plant,  having  gone  into  operation  January  1,  1905,  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  4,000 
proof  liters  of  spirits.  This  distillery  is  owned  by  an  incorporate  stock  company, 
some  of  whose  members  formerly  owned  canas.  As  work  was  not  begun  until  the 
best  part  of  the  distilling  season  was  past,  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  spirits 
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was  distilled,  only  about  60,000  proof  litere.  The  distillery  in  Dagupan  is  an  old 
plant  and  of  somewhat  larger  capacity,  and  also  has  a  rectifier,  although  no  rectifying 
nas  been  done  since  January  1,  1905. 

The  caua  or  native  still  is  a  very  primitive  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  fireplace 
made  of  stone,  mud,  and  bamboo  cane.  Setting  on  this  fireplace  is  a  lar^e  kettle  or 
caldron  which  holds  about  750  liters.  Over  this  caldron  is  a  hogshead  without  any 
heads,  hung  on  a  derrick-like  arrangement  by  which  it  may  be  lifted  and  swung  away 
to  one  side,  and  in  the  top  of  this  hogsheaa  sets  another  caldron.  Running  diago- 
nally through  it  is  a  bamboo  cane,  one  end  being  a  little  higher  than  the  other.  To 
operate  the  still  a  fire  is  first  built;  then  the  lower  caldron  is  filled  with  tuba  and  the 
hc^head  is  swung  around  and  dropped  down  over  the  caldron  containing  the  tuba, 
being  banked  with  mud,  clay,  and  rags  to  make  it  air-tight;  the  upper  caldron  is  filled 
with  cold  water,  which  is  constantly  changed.  The  steam  arising  from  the  tuba  con- 
denses against  the  upper  caldron,  runs  down  to  the  apex,  and  into  the  bamboo  cane, 
which  carries  it  to  a  receptacle  outside,  "vino  de  nipa.'*  The  capacity  of  one  of 
these  cauas  for  twenty-four  hours  is  about  230  proof  liters  of  spirits.  Oi  the  101  in 
the  province,  36  are  located  in  Lingayan,  28  in  Dagupan,  19  in  Binmaley,  7  in  Salasa, 
6  in  Mangaldan,  4  in  8ual,  and  1  in  San  Fabian.  Each  caua  is  owned  and  operated 
by  one  man;  probably  in  less  than  half  is  the  vino  distilled  owned  by  the  same  party, 
for  in  many  cases  all  the  holders  of  small  patches  of  nipa  in  a  neighborhood  distill 
their  tnba  in  the  same  caua,  either  paying  so  much  for  each  distillation  or,  as  is  more 
often  the  case,  gi\ing  the  owner  a  part  of  the  vino  distilled. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1904-5  there  were  distilled  in  the  province  approximately 
1.300,000  proof  liters  of  spirits,  and  less  than  one-third  of  this  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  distillers.  Last  year  there  was  an  unusually  large  crop  of  nipa  buds,  consequently 
the  amount  of  vino  produced  was  far  in  excess  of  former  years.  The  natives  claim 
it  to  have  been  the  best  season  for  twelve  years.  This  year  the  buds  are  not  as 
plentiful  nor  as  large,  but  with  the  continuous  rains  that  are  now  falling  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  by  the  time  the  distilling  begins  there  will  be  enough  to  supply 
all  the  factories  in  operation,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  distillery  at  Domalanaan 
it  is  probable  that  as  much  or  more  spirits  will  be  distilled  this  year  as  last. 

The  spirits  distilled  in  the  cauas  is  of  very  low  proof,  very  little  being  over  50  i>er 
cent.  It  is  consumed  in  its  raw  state,  none  of  it  being  made  into  manufactured 
liquor.  That  distilled  in  the  distilleries  is  reduced  with  water  to  about  the  same 
proof  and  then  sold  for  consumption.  A  very  small  per  cent  is  sold  for  industrial 
purposes. 

The  province  of  Uni6n  furnishes  the  best  market  for  Pangasinan  vino,  a  larce  pro- 
portion being  shipped  to  the  town  of  Bauang,  which  seems  to  be  the  distributing 
point  for  that  provmce.  Quite  a  good  deal  is  also  sold  in  the  province  of  Tarlac, 
especially  the  town  of  Camiling. 

The  price  received  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished.  Before  the  internal- 
revenue  law  went  into  effect  vino  was  sold  entirely  by  the  ganta,  a  very  indefinite 
measure  made  from  a  joint  of  bamboo  and  holding  approximately  3  liters,  although 
many  of  these  old  measures  held  nearly,  if  not  (juite,  4  liters.  The  price  received 
varied  according  to  the  season  and  supply,  sometimes  being  as  high  as  40  cents  and 
at  other  times  as  low  as  20.  Taking  30  cents  as  an  average  price,  and  assuming  that 
the  vino  was  50  per  cent  proof,  it  would  mean  that  the  manufacturer  received  20 
cents  per  proof  liter  for  his  product.  At  the  present  time  vino  is  being  sold  for  30 
cents  per  proof  liter,  leaving,  after  the  tax  is  paid,  a  balance  of  10  cents.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  why  the  price  is  not  higher,  principally,  I  think,  because 
the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand,  and  all  the  manufacturers  are  anxious  to 
enipty  tneir  storage  tanks  before  the  distilling  season  begins. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  general  price  was  much  better,  many  large 
sales  being  made  at  iib  and  40  cents  per  proof  liter.  Another  thing  that  has  affecteil 
the  market  is  that  in  former  times  a  great  deal  of  credit  business  was  carried  on.  As 
the  tax  has  to  be  paid  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  spirits,  it  has  forced  the  manufac- 
tarerto  do  a  cash  ousiness,  which  I  believe  all  are  beginning  to  think  is  a  good  thing, 
and  many  of  the  dealers,  especially  from  Uni6n  Province,  who  formerly  never  paid 
for  a  shipment  until  it  was  sold,  now  have  to  pay  cash,  and  consequently  are  doing  a 
much  smaller  business.  Still  another  thin^  which  is  affecting  the  vino  market  is  the 
cheapness  of  the  native  drink,  basi,  which  is  now  selling  here  for  3  cents  a  liter,  and 
many,  especially  of  the  poorer  classes,  drink  this  instead  of  vino. 

Ttie  future  of  the  vino  industry  in  this  province  looks  promising.  During  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  and  at  the  time  the  factories  were  bonded,  many  of 
the  manufacturers  signified  their  intention  of  going  out  of  business  as  soon  as  the  stock 
of  spirits  on  hand  was  disposed  of;  among  this  number  was  the  owner  of  the  distil- 
lery in  Dagupan.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  I  talked  with  this  distiller,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  decided  to  continue  as  usual,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
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others  have  said  the  same  thing.  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  will  be  as  many  fac- 
tories in  operation  in  the  coming  year  as  in  the  past  Some  time  since  there  was  con- 
siderable talk  of  a  number  of  the  owners  of  cauas  in  the  barrio  of  Domalandan, 
Lingay^n,  combining  and  forming  a  company  to  construct  and  operate  a  modem  dis- 
tillery in  that  barrio,  and  in  the  barrio  of  Balococ  there  was  talk  of  the  same  thing, 
but  as  ^et  no  active  steps  have  been  taken.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  logical  effect 
of  the  internal-revenue  law;  it  will  cause  a  few  modern  distilleries  to  take  the  place 
of  the  many  primitive  stills,  thereby  not  only  increasing  the  product,  but  the  qual- 
ity of  the  spirits  manufactured,  and  I  believe  the  industry  will  be  more  profitable  to 
the  owners  of  nipa  palm  land  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


Appendix  G. 

REPORT  BT   nrTERNAL-REVEKTrE   AGENT   BROWK    OK   THE   DI8TILLATI0H    OF 
SPIRITS  FROM  THE  NIPA  PALM  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  CAOATAN. 

In  the  year  1602  the  plains  of  the  nipa  district  of  the  province  of  Cagaydn  were 
one  great  swamp.  The  vegetation  then  growing  on  these  plains  did  not  include  the 
nipa  plant.  In  that  year  some  natives  of  Abulug  journeyed  to  Pangasinan  and 
brougnt  back  with  them  seeds  of  the  nipa.  These  seeds  were  planted  at  Abulug  and 
have  multiplied  to  the  nipales  of  the  present  day. 

The  frui^i  of  the  nipa  about  the  time  it  is  ripe  is  sweetish,  soft,  and  nutritive,  and 
is  eaten  by  the  natives,  but  the  quantity  thus  consumed  is  insignificant,  and  ho  the 
nipales  are  continually  multiplying.  When  the  fruit  is  cut  from  the  stalk  it  i.s  left 
where  it  falls,  to  take  root  or  l)e  carried  away  by  floods  or  tides.  In  every  nijial 
shoots  are  seen  in  all  directions,  and  seeds  that  have  been  carried  away  may  be  t^een 
in  the  form  of  young  healthy  nipa  plants  perhaps  standing  alone  on  some  small  islet 
in  the  river. 

From  Abulug  seeds  have  been  taken  to  all  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Cagayan  and 
Isabela,  there  to  be  tried  on  the  banks  of  the  Kfo  Grande  at  all  points,  or  to  be  tried 
in  the  swamps  in  the  interior,  but  it  seems  the  nipa  will  not  grow  or  thrive  unlef-^ 

Elan  ted  near  the  sea.  Outside  of  the  nipa  district  at  the  barrio  of  Bugiiey  the  nipa 
as  also  found  its  way,  and  there  it  grows  strong  and  healthy  and  in  abundance,  but 
unfortunately  the  owners  are  not  alHe  to  profit  from  the  tuba  which  may  be  taken 
from  the  fruit  stalk,  this  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  land.  The  tide  flows  through 
these  nipales  and  rises  high  enough  to  destroy  the  tuba  collected  in  the  bamboo  tuhc^ 
or  **  canutos."  The  distillery  opened  there  in  April  has  been  temporarily  closed  on 
this  account. 

Of  the  early  mode  of  distilling  spirits  in  the  nipales  little  information  has  l>een 
obtained.  Earthen  jars  were  u^  and  a  small  quantity  of  vino  manufactured,  but 
this  was  wholly  for  the  use  of  the  owner,  no  attempt  bemg  made  to  produce  quanti- 
ties large  enough  to  make  the  vino  a  paying  article  of  commerce  in  the  province. 

In  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  the  flower  of  the  nipa  plant  appears,  and  in 
October  the  stalk  bears  fruit,  which  may  be  cut  and  the  sap  or  tuba  collected.  If 
this  fruit  is  not  cut  in  the  month  of  October  it  will  be  found  still  fresh  and  the  otalk 
in  the  same  condition  as  late  as  July  of  the  following  year.  The  tuba,  which  is  now 
being  distilled  and  which  has  been  distilled  since  March  last  when  the  first  factory 
was  opened  under  the  internal-revenue  law,  is  from  last  year's  fruit  But  July  is 
the  limit,  and  if  the  fruit  is  not  cut  it  falls  to  the  groundi.  The  owner  of  a  factory 
which  was  opened  in  the  end  of  the  month  of  June  has  stated  that  it  is  only  by 
increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  his  workmen  that  he  is  able  to  continue.  A  sample 
of  last  year's  fruit  was  sent  to  Manila  and  also  some  samples  of  this  year's  crop.  It 
is  notea  that  the  seeds  of  the  sample  of  the  old  fruit  are  tailing  fromthe  cluster. 

Before  the  cutting  from  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  of  the  nipa  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  sap  or  tuba,  the  preliminary  work  in  the  nipales  is  of  some  importance 
and  requires  good  men.  All  of  the  nipal  must  be  gone  over,  the  underbrush  cut 
down,  and  each  plant  cleaned  of  withered  branches.  This  work  generally  takes 
three  or  more  men  a  period  of  five  weeks,  and  when  all  is  completed  every  stalk 
bearing  fruit  must  Ik*  given  a  gentle  pressure  with  the  ball  of  the  foot,  the  operation 
being  repeated  once  or  twice  before  cutting.  It  is  claimed  that  if  this  is  not  done, 
and  not  done  with  great  care,  the  stalks  will  not  bleed.  In  the  preliminary  work 
should  be  included  the  collection  of  fuel.  This  takes  perhaps  a  month  or  more  on 
the  shores  of  the  sea  and  in  the  mountains. 

The  number  of  stalks  to  be  cut  depends  upon  the  number  of  workmen  employed* 
An  ordinary  good  workman  is  able  to  attend  to  700  or  as  many  as  1,000  plants,  but  in 
many  nipalee  the  men  are  now  attending  to  no  more  than  300  or  400.    The  catting  is 
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done  with  a  thin  sharp  knife  and  the  stalk  left  a  distance  of  about  3  feet  from  the 
ground.  To  these  stalks,  which  have  acquired  a  drooping  bend  from  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit  borne  by  them,  are  attached  canutos  (oamboo 
receptacles)  in  length  about  2  feet  and  in  diameter  about  3  inches.  In  the^e  canutoe 
there  is  pierced  or  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  stalk,  but  without  allowing 
of  pla^.  The  end  of  the  cut  stalk  is  entereil  into  the  canuto,  and  without  further 
fastening  the  canuto  is  left  to  receive  the  sap  which  oozes  or  drips  into  it,  the  stalk 
h&ofi  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  thus  attached  to  its  free  end. 

For  the  first  two  days  the  tuba  collected  is  very  sweet,  and  if  properly  filtered  is  a 
verv  agreeable  and  pleasant  drink.  It  is  not  used  for  distilling  and  is  generally 
boiled  down  and  a  good  sugar  obtained.  This  sugar  is  also  pleasant  in  taste  and 
answers  well  for  sweetening  coffee.  From  the  thira  to  the  eighth  day  the  quantity 
collected  is  very  small,  but  after  the  eighth  day  the  flow  increases  from  day  to  day. 
From  the  stalk  of  one  plant  sap  is  taken  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  seven  weeks, 
toward  the  end  of  the  period  there  being  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  yield. 

The  collection  of  tuba  in  the  nipales  is  done  in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  after- 
noon, the  men  carrying  a  small  vessel  of  18  gpuge  liters  capacity  which  is  filled  from 
the  canutos  and  carried  to  laraer  tinajas  distributed  in  convenient  points  in  the  nipal, 
generally  near  by  the  bank  oi  the  estero.  Before  replacing  the  canutos  a  thin  slice 
of  from  one-sixteenth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  is  cut  from  the  stalk  in  order  to 
keep  it  bleeding  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  done  by  gatherers  of  tuba  from  the 
cocoannt  tree.  Having  collected  his  tuba  the  workman  takes  the  load  to  the  factory 
by  banqnilla,  and  there  his  work  generally  ends.  The  work  of  the  men  who  attend 
to  the  nipales  is  hard,  but  all  of  tnem  look  strong  and  healthy  and  have  developed 
fine  chests  and  shoulders.  Thus  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  nipales  until  all  the 
tuba  has  been  taken  from  the  different  sections. 

From  the  early  mode  of  manufacturing  distilled  spirits  with  earthen  jars,  the  dis- 
tiller of  Cagaydn  has  advanced  to  the  caua,  the  apparatus  now  in  use.  This  is  a  very 
imperfect  machine  and  the  manufacturers  themselves  admit  this,  but  it  is  not  believed 
that  in  Cagay^  any  modern  machinery  will  be  installed.  With  the  caua  a  low-grade 
alcohol  of  a  not  unpleasant  flavor  is  produced,  and  this  has  won  great  favor  with  the 
natives  of  the  province.  All  the  Cagaydn  vino  is  sold  in  the  province  and  the  distil- 
lers are  simply  supplying  a  need  or  want.  The  article  produced  by  the  properly 
equipped  still  couia  not  be  sold  in  Cagavdn  for  use  as  a  beverage.  The  cost  of  a 
proper  plant  is  entirely  beyond  the  manufacturers  individually,  and  although  they 
nave  been  talked  to  by  the  undersigned  on  the  great  waste  occasioned  by  their  crude 
method  of  distillation  and  shown  the  advantages  of  amalgamating  and  putting  up 
one  or  two  modem  distilleries,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  anything  being  done. 
There  is  no  nnity,  each  little  manufacturer  preferring  to  be  independent  entirely  of 
his  neighbor.    The  following  rough  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  the  caua: 


A  furnace,  circular  in  form,  and  built  of  stones  and  mud,  with  an  open  door  for 
itoking,  and  generally  without  any  built  smoke  outlet,  and  tapering  at  the  top, 
receives  an  open  iron  boiler  as  shown  above.  The  furnace  is  generally  ample  enough, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a  great  lose  of  heat    A  cylinder  or  distilhng 
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chamber,  open  at  both  ends,  in  diameter  equal  to  the  boiler  seated  on  top  of  the 
furnace,  rests  upon  the  said  boiler.  These  cylinders  are  made  from  solid  wood,  with 
walls  about  1  inch  thick,  and  are  heavy  and  cumbersome.  There  are  no  nails  used 
on  them,  the  arrangement  for  lifting  them  clesar  of  the  boiler  for  the  purpose  of 
emptying  or  filling  the  boiler  being  a  luff  or  projection — part  of  the  cy Under  itself — 
ana  a  bejuco  line,  which  is  fastened  to  me  adjacent  crossbeam  of  the  shed  covering 
the  plant.  On  the  top  open  end  of  the  cylinder  is  placed  another  iron  boiler,  which 
is  filled  with  cold  water  taken  from  a  well,  duff  at  the  side  of  the  plant,  by  means 
of  a  very  long-handled  ladle.  Within  the  cyunder  a  piece  of  bamboo  in  the  form 
of  a  gutter,  and  leading  out  through  the  cylinder  wall,  receives  the  spirit  as  it  falls, 
after  having  been  condensed  by  striking  the  cool  suriace  of  the  iron  boiler  containing 
the  cold  water  placed  on  the  top  end.  The  operation  is  simple.  A  heavy  fire  being 
applied  to  the  boiler  containing  the  tuba,  this  is  carried  up  in  the  gaseous  form, 
strikes  the  cool  surface  of  the  condensing  boiler,  and  falls  mto  the  bamboo  gutter, 
and  led  outside  the  cylinder  to  the  receiving  vessel,  a  small  tinaja,  generally  of  18 
or  20  liters  capacity. 

The  capacity  of  the  tuba  boiler  used  by  the  distillers  of  Cagay^n  is  on  the  average 
185  ^uge  liters,  and  from  this  an  average  of  18  gauge  liters  of  spirits  are  taken,  the 
boiling  taking  generally  a  period  of  two  hours,  according  to  -the  fuel.  More  than  20 
gauge  liters  are  seldom  taken  from  one  boiling,  as  the  grade  of  the  spirit  falls  at  this 
point  to  almost  zero.  I  have  tasted  the  liquid  at  this  stage  and  found  it  to  be  noth- 
ing but  hot  water. 

The  article  produced  is  a  low-grade  spirit,  running  generally  from  25  to  31  Gay 
Lussac.  A  higher  grade  is  not  required,  as  the  consumers  do  not  appreciate  anything 
much  above  14  Cartier,  and  have  stated  so  at  different  times. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  distilling  industry  before  the  enactment  of  the  internal- 
revenue  law  very  little  information  has  been  obtained  as  yet.  In  those  times  there 
was  no  restriction,  and  the  local  authorities  did  not  oblige  the  manufacturers  to 
report  in  any  way  the  operations  of  their  factories. 

The  following  figures  are  made  up  from  a  statement  signed  by  the  late  municipal 
treasurer  of  Abulug,  and  from  other  statements  signed  by  the  distillers  in  August, 
1904:  Average  output  of  each  factory  per  month  in  1903,  640  gauge  liters;  in  1904, 
1,056  gauge  Titers.  The  statements  referred  to  cover  the  operations  of  various  fac- 
tories for  periods  of  one  to  six  months.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  figures  are 
worthless  and  should  be  dismissed.  Before  the  passage  of  the  internal- re  venue  law 
the  manufacturers  of  distilled  spirits  in  Ca^y4n  kept  no  records  of  the  operations  of 
their  distilleries.  A  notch  on  the  arigue  with  a  bolo  or  a  '*  1,*'  with  a  piece  of  charred 
wood  on  the  beams  of  the  shed  for  every  tinaja  of  spirits  distilled,  was  all  the  book- 
keeping done.  The  Cagay4n  distillers  are  men  of  very  bad  memories,  so  I  have 
found,  and  in  figures  are  afraid  to  make  statements  even  if  given  a  manrin  of  from  5 
to  50.  This  is  well  borne  out  in  the  declarations  made  under  oath  by  the  manufac- 
turers now  operating.  Before  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  from  Cagay&n  business 
was  good  all  over  the  province,  and  it  was  very  common  for  a  dealer  to  buy  tinajas 
of  vino  at  Abulug  by  the  hundred.  It  is  believed  that  the  avera^  output  per  month 
of  each  factory  could  not  have  been  much  short  of  3,000  gauge  liters. 

The  state  of  the  industry  about  the  end  of  February,  when  tne  undersigned  arrived, 
was  nearly  as  low  as  it  could  be.  Two  factories  were  dragging  along  in  the  Pam- 
plona district,  and  as  soon  as  the  owners  learned  of  my  arrival  they  waited  upon  me 
and  tremblingly  reported  that  they  had  been  distilling  spirits  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  snowed  properly  kept  simple  records.  They  were  immediately  dis- 
missed and  told  to  return  to  their  factories  and  distill  spirits  day  and  night  if  they 
wished,  and  were  also  requested  to  notify  their  neighbors  at  Pamplona  to  get  ready 
to  open  up  their  establishments  as  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue  had  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  help  them,  to  explain  the  law  to  them,  and  to  put  their  industry  on  a 
footing  it  never  before  had  been. 

In  Abulug  conditions  were  bad.  Not  a  still  was  being  operated  and  but  few  peo- 
ple were  living  at  the  factories.  The  cause  of  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  opinion  of 
the  undersigned  was  an  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the?  provincial  oflScials  in  intro- 
ducing the  new  law.  The  industry  of  Abulug  is  not  of  great  importance  to  the 
province  of  Cagay&n  or  to  the  central  govemnjent  when  compared  to  those  of  the 

Provinces  of  Bulac4n,  Pampanga,  and  Pangasin4n,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  nipa 
istrict  it  is.  The  custom  of  the  manufacturers  before  the  passage  of  the  internal- 
revenue  law  was  to  give  two-thirds  of  the  spirits  distilled  to  the  workmen  and  keep 
the  remainder  as  their  shares,  the  workmen  being  free  to  dispose  of  their  earnings  as 
they  saw  fit.  In  those  days  the  jars  of  vino  in  the  factories  were  nearly  always  to 
be  found  in  lots,  one  lot  of  this  workman  here,  another  lot  of  that  workman  there, 
and  this  lot  in  the  comer  the  owner's,  who  generally  lived  in  the  town.    In  August 
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of  1904  the  provincial  officials  proceeded  to  list  all  vino  as  being  subject  to  tax  and  no 
excuse  or  explanation  was  accepted  from  any  man.  Everjrthine  was  listed  and  later 
embaraoed,  as  the  payment  of  the  tax  demanded  was  refused  by  all  without  excep- 
tton.  This  gave  rise  to  very  hard  feeling.  Workmen  who  had  borrowed  money 
from  wealthier  members  of  society  in  Abulug  and  had  promised  to  pa^  vino  in  return 
suddenly  found  themselves  crushed  out  of  existence — minus  the  vmo  which  they 
had  earned  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  out  of  employment,  for  they  believed 
that  the  government  had  enacted  a  monstrous  law  which  compelled  the  payment  of 
20  cents  on  every  gauge  liter  of  spirits  manufactured  bv  them  and  consequently 
patting  their  product  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pockets  of  all  the  consumers.  Had 
the  situation  m  1904  been  handled  with  patience,  and  with  consideration  for  the 
manofactarer,  there  would  have  been  different  results.  Indirectly  the  hitch  which 
occurred  has  kept  a  considerable  amount  of  revenue  out  of  the  treasury  and  has 
proved  an  obstacle  and  greatly  retarded  the  internal-revenue  agent. 

Not  until  the  undersigned  arrived  on  the  ground  was  the  situation  fully  understood. 
No  time  was  lost  in  calling  the  manufacturers  and  all  interested  to  a  meeting  in  the 
municipal  building  to  hear  the  internal-revenue  law  explained  and  how  it  affected 
the  inaustry  of  the  town.  The  success  of  that  meeting  has  been  reported  to  your 
office.  The  first  work  in  cleaning  up  the  embargoed  spirits  did  not  ^pear  to  be 
difficult,  but  the  enforcement  of  prompt  payment  of  the  taxes  was  difficult.  The 
owners  of  the  detained  spirits  were  without  capital  and  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  or 
traficantes,  entirely.  If  one  dealer  rejected  vino  offered  for  sale  the  owner  was 
obliged  to  wait  until  another  buyer  came  to  town.  The  settlement  of  this  question 
was  in  consequence  delayed  and  much  valuable  time  taken  from  me. 

Before  the  work  of  installing  the  permanent  system  among  the  manufacturers  of 
the  nipa  district  was  begun,  things  looked  very  promising  and  it  was  believed  at  one 
time  tnat  ever}r  still  would  be  opened  up  as  soon  as  the  work  could  be  attended  to. 
But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  manufacturers  greatly  subsided  and  later  they  became 
indifferent  Some  stated,  when  asked  when  they  intended  to  get  ready  to  open  up, 
that  they  had  had  enough  ut  vino  distillation  and  intended  henceforth  to  devote 
their  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  At  Abulug  there  is  a  big  stretch  of  rice  land 
which  is  not  cultivated.  The  trouble  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  in  making 
terms  with  the  workmen.  In  the  past  the  workmen  received  a  share  of  the  spirits 
manufactured  in  place  of  wages,  but  as  under  the  requirements  of  the  internal- 
revenue  law  this  was  no  longer  practicable^  they  refused  to  believe  that  they  were 
not  the  losers.  Now,  these  men  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  new  arrangement  does 
not  work  against  them  in  the  least  and  have  gone  to  work. 

In  the  opening  of  the  factories  under  the  new  system  the  provisions  of  law  have 
been  carefully  observed  and  there  has  been  but  one  deviation  from  the  regulations, 
that  in  the  marking  of  serial  numbers  on  packa^.  In  all  of  the  small  factories 
of  the  district  the  package— a  tinaia,  varying  in  size — is  a  permanent  fixture  of  the 
disdller3r.  The  buvers  of  spirits  always  bring  with  them  their  own  jars  or  tinajas, 
so  that  in  place  of  numbering  a  vessel  and  renumbering  it  after  the  contents  had 
been  sold  all  manufacturers  have  been  required  to  give  every  jar  on  their  premises 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  storage  of  distilled  spirits  a  number  beginning  with  (1), 
and  to  mark  the  capacity  on  eacn  package  in  gauge  liters.  In  the  district  there  is 
only  one  well-equipped  distillery  at  which  every  requirement  of  the  law  is  observed. 
The  following  are  the  requirements  observed  by  the  small  manufacturers:  The  con- 
rtmction  at  the  factory  of  a  strong  storeroom  with  door,  lock,  and  key;  the  number- 
ing of  every  jar  or  vessel  used  for  the  storage  of  spirits;  the  marking  of  the  capacity 
in  range  liters  on  each  package  used  for  storage;  the  placing  of  a  sign  at  the  entrance 
of  the  lactory,  showing  the  name  of  the  owner,  paragraph,  schedule,  and  assessment 
numbers;  entering  in  the  official  regipter  book  in  tne  column  for  serial  numbers  of 
packages,  the  grade  and  temperature  of  spirits  distilled  each  day;  entering  on  official 
invoices  and  stubs  the  grade  and  temperature  of  spirits  sold. 

The  present  state  of  the  industry  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Forty-six  factories  have 
been  opened  up,  and  44  of  them  are  still  running  and  running  smoothly.  Two  have 
ceased  operations  temporarily  through  want  of  tuba.  One  general  inspection  has 
been  made  and  all  registers  were  found  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  some  of  them 
are  being  kept  with  great  neatness.  The  movement  in  Cagay^n  spirits  distilled  dur- 
ing the  past  lew  months  has  been  slow,  business  in  general  in  the  province  depend- 
ing almost  entirely  on  the  tobacco  crops.  The  buying  of  tobacco  is  now  beginning  and 
^ere  wiU  be  a  decided  increase  in  the  revenues  from  Cagay4n  during  September, 
October,  and  November.  At  the  last  general  inspection  referred  to,  and  which  was 
made  daring  the  present  month,  it  was  noted  that  many  factories  have  not  yet  made 
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a  sale,  and  it  is  known  to  me  that  no  effort  is  being  made  until  business  improves 
with  the  buying  and  selling  of  tobacco. 

The  outlet  for  the  distilled  spirits  manufactured  in  the  district  is  confined  wholly 
to  the  province  of  Cagayan.  In  the  district  itself  a  small  quantity  is  sold  to  the 
retailers,  but  three-fourths  of  the  total  output  finds  its  way  to  the  Rfo  Grande  and  is 
taken  up  the  province  to  every  barrio  and  ranchoas  far  as  Tuguegarao.  Beyond  the 
capital  there  is  little  sale  for  the  drink,  as  the  natives  and  residents  of  Isatiela,  who 
are  in  greater  part  Ilocanos,  prefer  anisado. 

The  future  of  the  industry  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  bright  Accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  the  provincial  treasurer  of  Cagaydn  there  are  at  Abulug  and 
Pamplona  100  factories,  and  adding  to  this  number  7  at  Linao  and  I  at  S^cbez  Mira 
we  have  a  total  of  108.  It  is  confidently  hoped  and  expected  that  there  will  be  100 
of  these  in  operation  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  In  October  in  all  of  the 
nipales  the  new  fruit  will  be  ready  ior  cutting,  and  now  that  an  agent  is  devoting  his 
entire  attention  to  the  district  this  figure  should  be  reached.  At  the  factoriea  now 
in  operation  there  is  bein^  distilled  on  the  average  in  one  month  a  quantity  of  1,000 
proof  liters;  this  multiplied  by  44,  the  number  of  factories  running  at  the  present 
time,  gives  44,000  proof  liters  per  month  for  the  district,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  600,000 
proof  Titers  per  year.  With  100  factories  in  operation  there  would  be  distilled  in  a 
year  1,200,000  proof  liters,  but  taking  six  months  as  the  average  period  during  which 
the  cauas  are  likely  to  be  operated,  we  have  as  the  probable  output  for  the  mpa  dis- 
trict for  a  year  about  600,000  proof  liters,  representing  revenue  of  1^120,000. 

The  nipa  district  of  the  province  of  Cagaydn  extends  from  the  barrio  of  Linao,  a 
point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Grande  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  town  of  Aparri,  to 
the  town  of  Claverfa  on  the  boundary  between  Ca^ydn  and  I  locos  Norte.  At  Linao 
the  nipales  are  divided  up  by  the  Linao  River,  which  winds  and  doubles  itself  to  a 
distance  that  takes  three  or  four  days  to  cover,  finally  emptying  into  the  sea  at  Linao. 
Between  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Linao  nipales  ana  Abulug  the  country  is  one 
unbroken  plain,  which  is  used  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  By  road  the  distance 
between  Lmao  and  Abulug  is  18  miles.  The  town  of  Abulug  is  built  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Abulug  River,  and  in  from  the  sea  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two.  At  the 
town,  and  between  it  and  the  sea,  the  ground  is  sandy  and  much  higher  than  the 
river  and  there  are  therefore  no  nipales  at  the  town.  But  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  the  land  is  low,  and  there  be^ns  the  nipa  and  extends  in  great  patches  or 
islands  to  the  town  of  Pamplona,  a  distance  of  9  miles  or  more.  Before  entering 
the  sea  some  3  miles  or  more  from  Abulug,  the  river  is  joined  by  3  esteroe,  the 
lowest  of  the  three  some  500  or  600  yards  from  the  bar.  This  estero  leads  in  a  wind- 
ing course  to  the  Pamplona  River,  which  also  empties  into  the  sea  at  a  distance 
of  three  3  miles  from  the  town.  At  Pamplona,  as  at  Abulug,  there  are  no  nipales, 
although  the  land  is  low  lying  and  the  soil  is  a  heavy  rich  clay.  Toward  the  month 
of  the  river  the  east  side  is  low  and  flat  and  esteros  join  the  river  as  at  Abuluff,  one 
of  these  lower  esteros  being  the  highway  to  the  town  of  Sdnchez  Mira,  a  distance  of  from 
four  to  six  hours  by  barangay.  The  belt  of  nipales  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pamplona 
River  is  less  extensive  than  tliat  of  Abulug,  and  does  not  continue  to  Sdnchei  Miim, 
although  the  land  is  undoubtedly  suitable  for  the  nx>wth  of  nipa.  Between  the 
east  extreme  of  the  Pamplona  nipales  and  Sdnchez  Mira  there  Is  a  wide  stretch  of 
plain  on  which  is  cultivated  the  well-known  *' Sanchez"  rice.  The  nipales  of  Sdn- 
chez  Mira  are  located  6  or  7  miles  from  the  town,  at  the  barrio  of  Nammuag.  These 
nipales  are  to  all  appearances  the  same  as  at  Abulug,  Linao,  or  Pamplona,  but  are 
claimed  to  be  unproductive.  No  more  than  two  stills  ever  have  been  worked  there. 
Outside  of  Nammuag  there  are  fine  healthy-looking  patches  of  nipa,  bnt  it  is  also 
stated  that  these  are  not  productive  and  are  never  worked.  The  town  of  Claverfa 
is  some  three  hours  journey  on  foot  from  the  barrio  of  Nammuag,  but  the  ground  is 
dry  and  sandy  and  unwatered,  and  there  is  no  nipa.  At  Claverfa  there  is  a  patch  of 
nipa  from  which  sufficient  tuba  to  run  a  caua  has  been  taken  in  past  years,  out  it  is 
not  now  bein^  worked.  From  Linao  to  Claverfa  the  whole  stretch  of  seacoast,  and  in 
for  about  a  mile,  is  dry  and  sandy  and  no  nipa  b  grown. 

In  the  nipa  district  the  communications  are  principally  by  water.  The  Linao 
nipales  are  entered  from  all  sides  by  water,  the  main  channel  being  the  Linao  River, 
which  is  about  as  wide  as  the  river  Pasig  a  mile  or  two  up  from  Manila.  An  estero 
runs  out  from  the  nipales  on  the  east  side  and  is  navigable  to  a  point  called  Amuaban, 
a  distance  of  8  or  9  miles  from  Abulug.  This  estero  extends  beyond  Amuaban  to 
Abulug,  and  in  the  rainy  season  canoes  are  navigated  on  it.  This  is  the  canal  which 
the  provincial  government  of  Cagaydn  has  the  intention  of  dredging  and  keeping 
open.  In  this  stretch  it  is  narrow,  but  runs  between  perpendicular  buiks  and  has  a 
bottom  of  loose  mud.  If  two  dredgers  or  steam  navvies  were  erected  on  this  «anal, 
one  at  the  Abulug  end  and  the  other  at  some  distance  from  the  point  Amuaban  and 
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dredgiiig  commenced,  I  believe  that  in  bat  a  few  months  the  whole  distance  coald  be 
covered.  The  banks  are  not  high  and  there  is  no  stone  or  rock  to  retard  the  dredg- 
ing. A  jib  of  the  size  on  the  dredgers  in  use  on  the  Binondo  Canal,  Manila,  in  the 
be^nnin^  of  the  present  year,  is  long  enough  to  easily  dump  on  either  bank  the  mud 
scooped  up  from  the  bottom  by  the  dredger.  The  great  importance  of  opening  this 
waterway  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  work  was  actually  beeun 
by  them.  If  this  stretch  were  opened  up  the  towns  of  Sdchez  Mira,  Pami)lona,  Abu- 
lug,  and  the  barrio  of  Santa  Cruz  would  be  in  direct  communication  with  Aparri. 
This  would  be  a  very  decided  advantage  to  the  distilling  industry.  Excepting  that 
part  of  the  estero  between  Linao  and  Abulug,  all  of  the  rivers  and  principal  esteros 
m  the  nipa  district  of  Cagaydn  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  12-inch  araft,  and  are  at 
their  widest  places  not  greater  than  the  river  Pasig  a  few  miles  above  Manila,  and  at 
their  narrowest  places  similar  to  that  part  of  the  fiinondo  Canal,  Manila,  which  runs 
at  the  back  of  Calle  Santo  Cristo. 

Between  Sanchez  Mira  and  Linao  there  is  'practically  one  road  only,  that  from 
Abulug  to  Linao,  a  distance  of  about  18  miles.  All  the  merchandise  to  or  from  the 
towns  of  S^chez  Mira,  Pamplona,  and  Abulug  and  the  Rfo  Grande  is  carried  over  it 
in  native  carts  drawn  by  carabaos.  This  is  a  great  difficulty  with  which  the  distillers 
of  Abulug  and  Pamplona  must  contend,  and  they  complain  of  it  as  their  one  obsta- 
cle. The  journey  is  slow  and  expensive  and  in  the  carts  used  no  more  than  three 
tinajas  of  vino  can  be  carried  at  one  time,  at  a  cost  of  P2.50  for  the  single  journey. 


Appendix  H. 

BXPOBT    OF  IHTERKAL-BBYEinrE   AGENT    BALBTMPLE   OK  USE   OF  BICE   AKB 
SUGAR  IN  DISTILLATIOK  OF  SPIRITS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  TARLAC. 

There  are  two  factories  for  distilling  spirits  in  operation  in  T^rlac  Province,  one 
located  in  the  town  of  Tdrlac  and  the  other  in  the  town  of  Pura  (Gerona),  both  of 
which  distill  spirit*  from  rice  and  crude  syrup  from  cane  sugar. 

In  a  tank  of  13,000  liters  of  '^basi"  there  are  required  from  40  to  50  gantas  of  cooked 
rice,  usually  of  ordinary  grade,  and  250gallons  of  syrup.  This  amount  of  syrup  deliv- 
ered at  the  factory  costs  from  1^14  to  1rl8,  the  major  part  of  which  is  purchased  in 
Pampanga  Province. 

The  combined  amount  of  rice  and  sugar  used  in  the  two  factories  during  the  year 
1905  will  not  excee<l  6,000  gantas  of  rice  and  52,000  gallons  of  syrup,  at  a  probable 
cost  of  P"  1,080  for  the  rice  and  1^3,328  for  the  syrup.  A  tank  with  a  capacity  of 
13,000  liters  of  **basi**  in'a  state  of  fermentation  will  produce  from  4^^  to  480  gauge 
liters  of  alcohol  varying  in  grade  according  to  the  grade  of  *'basi"  and  the  method 
of  distillation. 

One  of  the  factories  makes  and  distills  on  an  average  of  about  three  tanks  per  week, 
averaging  from  10,000  to  13,000  liters  of  **basi''  each,  which  means  1,365  gauge  liters 
of  alcohol,  more  or  less.  The  estimated  output  of  this  factory  for  1905  would  there- 
fore be  70,980  gauge  liters;  4,000  gantas  of  nee  and  34,666  gallons  of  svrup  would  be 
consumed  in  aistilling  that  amount  of  crude  or  rectified  alcohol.  The  amount  of 
sugar  used  in  makmg  anisado  is  almost  too  small  to  be  computed,  as  it  would  not 
require  250  pounds  of  sugar  in  making  anisado  of  the  total  amount  of  70,980  liters. 
The  above  estimates  refer  to  a  grade  of  alcohol  which  is  proof  or  upward. 

Etftimaied  rogt  of  rice  and  sugar  in  producing  the  total  amount  distUUd  in  Tdrlac  Province 
during  1905,  106,470  gauge  liters  of  proof  spirits. 

6, 000  gantas  of  ordinary  rice,  at  18  cents Fl ,  080 

52,000gallonsof  syrup,  at  6.4  cents 3,328 

Total 4,408 

MANNER  OP  DISTILLATION. 

The  rice  is  boiled  in  a  large  kettle  for  one  hour,  prepared  very  much  the  same  as 
for  table  use.  It  is  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  yea^Jt,  covered  tightly,  and  left  to 
sweat  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  aifter  which  it  is  mixed  with  syrup  and  water  in  the 
following  proportions:  Twenty-five  percent  cooked  rice  and  yeast,  25  percent  syrup, 
and  50  per  cent  water,  and  left  in  that  state  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  plaodd  m 
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a  large  tank,  where  syrup  and  water  are  added  in  the  following  proportions:  One  part 
yeast  mixture  (rice,  sugar,  and  yeast),  I  part  syrup,  II  parts  water. 

The  period  of  fermentation  varies  according  to  heat  and  climatic  conditions,  in 
some  cases  four  or  five  days  being  sufficient.,  and  in  other  cases  as  much  as  eight  or 
ten  days  are  required  before  the  "basi**  is  ^eadv  for  distillation. 

The  tanks  are  then  emptied  into  a  small  under^und  vat  by  means  of  a  troo^h. 
It  is  then  drawn  up  by  buckets  into  an  elevated  cistern  and  conducted  by  means  of 
bamboo  or  iron  pipes  into  an  upright  cylinder  over  a  condenser  which  is' connected 
by  pipes  both  ways  with  another  large  upright  boiler  immediately  over  the  furnace. 

Tnere  are  two  advantages  in  the  passing  of  the  cold  '*basi**  through  the  upright 
cylinder  over  the  condensei^-namely,  it  assists  in  cooling  and  condensing  the  vapor 
and  also  absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  heat  before  reaching  the  boiler,  as  it  is  bignlv 
important  that  a  constant  heat  shall  be  maintained  in  the  boiler  to  produce  a  uni- 
form and  high  grade  of  alcohol.  The  vapor  from  the  **basi"  in  the  boiler  passee 
through  a  worm  pipe  both  in  the  upright  cylinder  and  in  the  condenser,  which  is 
constantly  supplied  with  cold  water  surrounding  the  worm. 

Where  the  heat  in  the  boiler  and  the  supply  of  cool  water  in  the  condenser  are 
constant,  proof  spirits  or  a  little  above  proof  will  be  had,  but  to  attain  a  higher  grade 
of  alcohol — say,  98  Gay-Lussac — it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  process  of  distillation. 

Sugar  will  produce  a  higher  grade  alcohol  than  syrup,  but,  being  more  expensive, 
syrup  is  used  instead. 


Appbndiz  I. 

AEPOBT  OF  XHTESKAL-BEVEKirE  AGENT  8TEWABT  OK  DISTILLATIOK  OF 
8PIBIT8  FBOM  8U0AB  AND  MAlHTFAOTirBS  OF  *'BA8I"  FBOM  8U0AB-CAJTS 
JUICE  IK  THE  PBOYIHCE  OF  IL0C08  8TrB. 

DISTILLATION   OF  SPIRITS   PROM    SUGAR. 

The  sugar  in  its  raw  state  is  tirst  placed  in  large  vats  filled  with  water  and  allowed 
to  dissolve  until  a  state  of  decomposition  is  reached.  When  the  li(^uefaction  is  com- 
pleted, sulphuric  acid  to  the  amount  of  1  per  cent  at  6(5°  Baume  is  added  to  the 
liquid.  The  vats  are  then  emptied  into  caldrons  and  undergo  a  slow  proceee  of 
ebullition  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  for  about  half  an  hour,  at  the  termination  of 
which  |)eriod  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  the  cooling  tanks,  where  the  same  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  about  two  days,  or  until  the  abatement  of  heat  is  thoroughly  accom- 
plished. Yeast,  made  of  rice  or  com  specially  prepare<l,  is  then  mixed  with  water 
and  applied  at  a  temperature  of  6°  Baume.  The  aadition  of  yea*<t  to  the  saccharine 
liquid  IS  necessary  to  produce  spontaneous  fermentation.  Tne  liquid  now  bein^  in 
a  state  of  incipient  fermentation  or  wort,  at  this  temperature  requires  about  six  hours 
for  the  mash.  In  this  condition  it  remains  until  it  registers  8°  Baum^,  when  it  is 
immediately  elevated  by  means  of  pumps  to  the  distribution  vats  for  apportionment 
to  the  fermentation  tank?,  where  it  remains  a  few  days  more,  accoitiing  to  the 
atmospheric  conditions,  until  the  density  of  the  liquid  ceases  to  lessen,  registering 
0°  on  the  areometer  Baum^,  in  which  condition  the  liquid  or  mosto  is  ready  for 
distillation. 

The  distilling  process  in  this  district  is  of  two  kinds,  one  being  called  intermittent 
and  the  other  continuous  working.  The  latter  apparatus  has  simultaneous  recti tic*a- 
tion^  whereby  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the  commencement  a  continuous  flow  of 
spints  of  about  90°  proof.  Both  classes  of  stills  consist  of  wash  warmer,  rectifying, 
and  dephl^mator  apparatus.  The  mosto  enters  the  still  and  is  met  by  steam  of 
a  density  of  50  kilos.  The  alcoholic  vapor  being  the  lightest  of  the  dilute  solution 
is  the  first  ingre<iient  to  evaporate,  and  rising  with  the  watery  vapor  is  chilleti  by 
contact  with  the  metal  diaphragms  of  the  dephlegmator.  This  causes  the  separation 
of  the  vapors;  the  watery  portion  condensing  more  readily,  flows  back,  wnile  the 


alcoholic  vapors  pass  on  through  the  pipes  to  the  condenser,  condensing  into  the 
liquid  form  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  The  snirit  now  goes  through  pipes  to  a  vet^el 
through  which  cool  water  is  kept  continuously  flowing.     In  the  center  is  a  cup  into 


which  the  spirits  enter  at  a  temperature  of  about  36°  C.  The  cool  water  having 
the  effect  of  making  higher  proof  spirits  rise  and  pass  out  into  a  vat  for  consumption, 
while  the  lower  grade  or  still  impure  spirits,  called  **  faints,'*  not  having  proved 
sufl5ciently  distilled,  flow  back  through  a  pipe  to  the  still  for  further  sublimation. 

The  intermittent  process  is  used  for  manufacturing  on  a  small  sttale  and  is  simple 
in  its  form.    The  wort  is  prepared  in  about  the  same  manner  as  before  described  and 
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enters  the  still  with  worm  condenser  heated  by  direct  firing.  When  the  heat  is 
aoplied  at  the  still  the  spirit  begins  to  ilse  in  vapor  along  with  more  or  less  steam. 
Tnese  vapors  pass  through  the  worm,  become  condensed  by  the  cold,  and  drop  or 
trickle  down  into  the  receiver.  The  product  of  the  first  distillation  is  a  weak  and 
impure  liquid  and  has  to  go  through  the  same  process  at  least  two  or  three  times 
before  any  high-proof  spirits  are  manufactured. 

THB   METHOD  OF   PRODUCTION   OP    **BA8I." 

The  sugar  cane  is  taken  and  placed  in  a  sugar  mill  or  trapiche,  which  consists  of  a 
circular  press,  ooerated  generally  by  a  carabao  or  bull,  and  the  juice  extracted  by 
this  process.  The  juice,  as  so  extracted,  will  register  about  10°  or  11**  Baum^.  It 
is  then  placed  in  a  caldron  and  boiled  over  a  direct  fire  until  it  reaches  about  16° 
Baum^  or  equal  to  about  1.125°  of  density,  when  it  is  drawn  out  into  large  earthen 
jars  called  **tinajas,''  where  it  remains  until  cooled.  A  certain  amount,  according  to 
the  tasteof  the  maker,  of  macerated  bark  of  trees  known  as  ** sumac"  and  "carisquis" 
are  then  compounded  with  the  liquid  on  account  of  considerable  properties  of  tannin 
which  they  contain.  Under  the  high  temperature  of  this  country  fermentation  rapidly 
sets  in,  during  which  period  the  liquid  is  mixed  several  times  and  more  macerated 
bark  added,  as  the  maker  thinks  necessary.  The  liquid  is  then  burie<l  in  the  ground, 
and  after  about  six  months  of  reposition  therein  is  considered  as  being  desirable  for 
cunsnmption.  The  taste  improves  with  age,  the  older  the  liquid  the  better  the  price 
obtained.  During  the  period  interred  a  change  in  color  is  noticeable  from  a  wine 
color  when  first  buried  to  a  shade  of  white  at  about  three  years. 


Appendix  J. 

BIPOBT  OF  niTESNAL-BEVEKTrE  AGENT  ROBERTS  OK  THE  BI8TILLATI0K  OF 
**yurO  BE  COCO"  from  the  bub  of  the  COCOANBT  palm  IK  THE  PROV- 
nCES  OF  ALBAT  AKB  AMB08  CAMARIKE8. 

The  cocoannt  tree,  from  the  fermented  sap  of  whose  bud  the  "vino  de  coco"  is 
distilled,  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  its  use  in  the  making  of 
spirits  is  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  This  report  deals  with  the  provinces 
of  Albay  and  Ambos  Camarines.  There  are  four  or  ffve  products  of  the  cocoanut 
palm  that  have  some  economic  importance.  The  trunk  ana  the  leaves,  used  in  build- 
ing, and  the  meat  of  the  fruit,  used  as  a  food,  while  all  of  considerable  impnortance, 
are  not  of  measurable  commercial  value.  Nor  is  the  fibrous  husk  of  the  fruit  of  the 
coco  of  any  importance  here,  as  it  is  put  to  no  use  in  these  islands.  The  meat  of  the 
•cocoanut  and  the  sap  from  ita  bud  are  of  ^reat  value,  and  the  price  of  the  products 
of  one  must  have  great  influence  on  the  price  of  the  other. 

The  meat  in  its  dried  form,  called  "coprax,"  is  an  important  article  of  export,  and 
the  extraction  of  the  oil  for  use  in  lighting  and  in  the  making  of  soap  is  an  important 
industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  use  of  the  sap  which  exudes  when  the  bud 
is  cut  off  is  entirely  local.  It  is  fermented,  and  in  this  form  is  a  cooling  drink  that 
is  much  relished.  Most  of  the  fermented  'Uuba,"  as  the  sap  is  called,  is  distilled,  and 
the  product  is  sold  under  the  name  of  "vino  de  coco,'*  cocoanut  wine.  This  liquor 
and  the  coprax  are  the  only  products  of  the  cocoanut  which  are  of  any  economic 
importance  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Where  there  is  sufiQcient  market  for  the  consumption  of  the  vino  its  production 
seems  to  be  more  profitable  than  that  of  oil  or  coprax,  but  the  difference  does  not 
appear  to  be  large,  and  would  probably  be  in  favor  of  the  coprax  if  it  were  not  for 
the  crude  method  of  handling.  The  vino  de  coco  does  not  appear  to  be  an  article 
which  has  a  greater  natural  demand  than  it»  competitors  as  a  beverage,  anisado  and 
gin.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that,  where  its  use  as  a  beverage  is  established,  the 
vino  de  coco  is  preferred  even  at  an  advanced  price  over  anisado  or  gin.  The  other 
drinks  have  the  advantage  wherever  there  is  easy  water  communication  with  Manila, 
as  it  is  usually  to  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  and  carriers  to  encourage  the  use 
of  the  article  which  can  be  most  easily  obtained  and  which  helps  to  fill  boats  which 
would  be  running  light. 

When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  "  tuba,"  or  sap,  of  the  cocoanut  palm  on  a  consider- 
tble  scale,  as  when  it  is  used  in  distilling,  the  trees  are  parceled  out  among  men,  25 
to  50  trees  to  a  man.  These  men,  who  are  called  maniiiguetes,  gather  the  tuba  on 
shares.  There  may  be  from  2  to  20  of  them  to  a  still.  The  owner  of  the  still  may 
or  may  not  be  the  owner  of  the  trees.     More  often  than  not  he  merely  rents  them. 
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but  he  frec^uently  has  no  interest  in  the  trees  at  all,  except  that  he  gets  half  the  Tino 
that  is  distilled  m  his  place.  Where  trees  are  rented  for  a  cash  rental,  I  am  unable 
to  say  (except  in  one  case  where  80  pesos  a  year  was  paid  for  each  200  trees)  what  is 
paid. 

The  maninguete  places  bamboos  from  tree  top  to  tree  top.  One  set  is  placed  about 
4  feet  above  the  otner,  so  that  the  man  can  walk  on  the  lower  and  support  him- 
self on  the  upper  set.  The  buds  are  then  cut  off  of  their  stems,  or,  at  any  rate,  so 
many  of  them  as  it  is  desired  to  tap.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  both  tuba  and 
coprax  to  be  produced  from  the  same  tree  at  the  same  time.  Under  the  stems  of 
the  buds  that  have  been  cut  are  hung  pieces  of  bamboo  holding  about  half  a  liter  to 
catch  the  8&p  as  it  falls  from  the  stem.  Night  and  morning  the  man  f^oes  up  one  of 
the  trees  with  a  biff  bamboo  slung  over  his  shoulder  of  a  capacity  of  6  or  7 
liters.  He  empties  the  tuba  from  the  small  bamboo,  where  it  has  been  gathering 
for  twelve  hours,  into  the  bamboo  on  his  shoulder  and  goes  on  to  the  next  smau 
bamboo  until  the  big  bamboo  is  full.  The  full  bamboo  is  then  lowered  to  the  ground 
by  a  cord,  where  it  is  removed  by  a  helper  and  an  empty  one  attached.  The  fall 
bamboos  are  emptied  into  jars  holding  about  50  liters  each.  The  maninguete  goes 
about  from  tree  to  tree  until  all  the  tuba  is  collected  and  does  not  come  to  the  ground 
until  he  has  finished,  unless  the  trees  are  so  scattered  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
pans  from  one  to  another  without  so  doins.  After  the  tuba  is  all  collected  the  jars 
are  hauled  on  sleds,  or  carretones,  to  the  hut  of  the  gatherer  or  sometimes  direct  to 
the  still  it4*elf,  where  they  are  left  for  fermentation.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  fixed  or  regular  perii^  of  fermentation.  Apparently  whenever  they  have  enongh 
tuba  to  charge  the  still  they  go  to  distilling,  provided  there  has  been  two  or  three 
days  of  fermentation.  The  average  period  of  fermentation  is  about  iRxe  or  six  days. 
There  is  a  big  variation  in  the  grade  of  the  tuba,  even  aside  from  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  observe  any  fixed  period  of  fermentation.  The  dry  and  wet  seasons  affect 
the  Htrength  of  the  tuba  greatly,  and  extreme  drouth  may  cause  the  flow  of  sap  to 
cease  altogether.  This  came  very  near  being  the  case  in  the  recent  dry  season.  It 
is  said  to  take  about  9  volumes  of  tuba  to  protluce  1  of  vino;  but,*  as  the  vino 
may  vary  from  50  to  85  proof,  this  is  not  very  aefinite.  It  would  appear  that  on  the 
average  it  takes  about  15  liters  of  fermented  tuba  to  make  a  proof  nter  of  vino. 

Ordinarily  tuba  is  not  carried  very  far  either  before  or  after  fermentation.  Usually 
the  limit  is  le^s  than  a  mile,  but  they  do  in  a  few  places  carry  the  tuba  as  far  as  3 
or  4  miles  to  the  still.  It  is  carried,  sometimes  in  big  jars  and  sometimes  in  bar- 
rels, to  its  destination  on  sle<ls  or  carretones  drawn  by  carabao.  Carriage  of  tuba  by 
water  does  not  appear  to  be  practiced  in  any  vino  de  coco  district.  Few  of  the 
streams  on  which  the  stills  are  situated  are  big  enough  to  admit  of  the  i)as8age  of  a 
loaded  canoe,  and  even  where  a  big  enough  stream  exists  the  trees  are  usually  on  the 
same  side  as  the  still.  While  the  waterway  may  serve  for  the  removal  of  vino  it  is 
useless  for  the  handling  of  tuba. 

The  still  used  in  the  making  of  vino  de  coco  is  the  ordinary  crude  still  of  the 
Philippines  made  of  a  wooden  cylinder  and  two  saucer-shaped  iron  pans  called  cauas. 
In  the  more  common  form  the  upper  caua  and  the  cylinder  are  removed  together, 
and  the  charee  of  the  still  is  the  capiacity  of  the  lower  caua.  The  form  of  ntill  which 
is  used  in  Albay  and  Ambos  Camarines  has  the  lower  caua  fastened  to  the  cylinder, 
and  the  charge  may  fill  half  the  cylinder  as  well  as  the  lower  caua.  The  stills  of 
Albay  Province  are  usually  so  situated  that  the  water  necessary  for  condensing  is  led 
by  gravity  through  bamboo  ducts  to  the  top  of  the  still  where  it  empties  into  the 
caua.  It  flows  out  of  the  other  side  of  the  caua  through  a  bamboo  syphon.  In  many 
of  these  stills  the  flow  of  water  is  so  good  that  the  water  is  not  warm  when  it  leaves 
the  caua.  In  the  Camarines  the  stills  usually  have  a  worm  condenser.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  say  anything  about  the  capacity  of  these  stills,  as  under  the  conditions  the 
output  varies  considerably  from  causes  difficult  to  see.  None  of  the  stills  have, 
however,  a  capacity  of  less  than  100,  and  none  have  a  capacity  of  more  than  400  pT.>of 
liters  in  a  day  6f  twenty-iour  hours.  The  average  is  probably  less  than  200.  The 
stills  are  never  run  all  day,  and  seldom  more  than  five  or  six  hours  at  a  time.  They 
will  hardly  average  a  run  a  week.  There  are,  however,  a  few  that  run  almost  con- 
stantly; that  is,  a  few  hours  every  day.  The  maninguete  usually  distils  his  own  tuba, 
and  he  is  held  responsible  for  the  loss  of  tuba  through  carelessness  or  bad  management. 

The  vino  is  a  low-grade  spirit  of  aHlightly  milkish  tint  and  runs  from  40  to  fe  proof. 
Both  extremes  are  very  rare.  The  common  vino  runs  about  60  or  a  little  over.  Its 
flavor  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  place  from  which  it  comes,  and  drinkers  can 
tell  by  the  taste  w^here  the  article  they  are  drinking  came  from.  There  seems  to  \ye 
some  connection  between  the  grade  of  the  spirit  and  the  appreciation  of  its  flavor. 
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bat  it  is  not  altogether  a  high  i>roof  that  is  desired  by  the  drinkers.  Metal  stills 
appear  to  have  b^  a  complete  failure.  The  people  complained  that  the  flavor  was  not 
good  and  that  they  could  taste  the  copper.  The  distillers  of  certain  districts  are 
regarded  as  more  skilled  than  otheri».  The  vino  from  these  places  is  more  in  demand 
than  other  vino  of  the  same  grade.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  there  is  in 
these  notions  other  than  mere  prejudice. 

The  method  of  sale  of  the  vino  has  been  changed  altogether  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  the  tax  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  Formerly  in  the  cocoa,  as  in  the  nipa  districts, 
practically  all  sales  of  any  size  were  made  on  credit  to  people  who  were  able  to  pay 
only  when  they  had  sold,  having  no  ca{)ital  at  all.  Some  of  the  stills  were  in  the 
habit  of  selling  to  a  great  extent  at  retail,  and  even  by  the  glass.  This  practice  has 
about  ceased,  as  they  can  not  now  do  so  on  the  factory  premises  and  the  business  does 
not  often  warrant  the  pa);ment  of  additional  help.  The  selling  was  done  formerly 
by  the  men  who  were  aistilling  and  required  no  expense  at  all.  At  the  present  time 
sues  are  made  almost  altogether  on  a  otsh  basis,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  amount  of 
the  tax  is  concerned. 

Some  of  the  stills  can  sell  where  they  are  and  some  can  not.  Of  course  they  all 
sell  to  their  immediate  neighbors.  In  the  case  of  those  stills  that  are  among  the 
abaca  these  local  sales  are  an  important  item.  At  the  present  time  it  is  necessary 
that  the  removal  and  sale  be  made  by  one  who  has  a  wholesale  liquor-dealers  license. 
As  a  result  the  distribution  of  the  vino  is  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  distillers  to 
those  of  outsiders  who  may,  however,  be  mere  employees  of  the  distiller  or  of  a  group 
of  distillers.  There  are  developing  two  class  of  stills.  One  of  thene  is  so  situated  that 
it  can  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  or  to  the  small  dealer,  and  the  other  which  sells 
through  peddlers  who  go  to  some  big  town  market  to  sell,  or  else  travel  from  place  to 
place  doing  so.  These  peddlers  sell  uniformly  at  wholesale.  No  retail  sales  are  made 
by  them  except  possibly  to  some  one  with  whom  they  are  stopping.  This  licensed 
peddling  is  a  new  thing.  Formerly  the  vino  was  peddled  by  the  distillers  or  by  the 
maninguetes  or  whoever  happened  to  have  it.  Usually  they  did  not  have  capital 
more  than  enough  to  carry  them  from  place  to  place,  and  much  of  the  carriage  was 
done  on  credit  It  has  been  hard  for  them  to  change  this  system.  It  is  almost  neces- 
sary for  the  different  interests  to  keep  their  vino  together  until  sold  on  account  of 
the  license  requirements.  They  have  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  a  man  in  whom  they 
have  sufficient  confidence  to  trust  their  property  for  sale. 

The  keeping  of  the  account  has  been  a  great  difficulty,  as  many  live  and  have  their 
stills  in  barrios  that  are  so  distant  that  it  nas  been  in  some  cases  impossible  for  them 
•  to  obtain  men  who  could  do  the  nei^essary  writing.  Under  the  old  conditions  they 
made  their  sales  at  the  still  itself,  and  never  saw  the  town  for  weeks  at  a  time.  These 
barrios  had  no  one  in  them  who  could  write,  and  the  distance  from  the  towns  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  go  and  come  every  time  they  wanted  to  make  a  sale.  As  a 
result  many  have  cone  out  of  business. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  stock  and  records  at  the  still  has  seemed  to  others  an 
insuperable  obstacle,  and  tney  have  discontinued  or  are  doing  so  as  fast  as  their  stock 
is  exhausted.  The  difficulty  is  that  of  obtaining  a  suitable  man  to  put  in  charge. 
The  owner  of  the  still  is,  in  these  cases,  a  man  who  lives  in  the  town  and  who  has  no 
(me  at  the  still  except  some  laborers.  When  a  sale  is  made  the  owner  himself  makes 
it,  umally  at  the  house,  and  then  goes  himself  to  make  delivery.  He  is  also  at  the 
still  when  they  are  cooking,  as  a  general  rule.  In  the  meantime  the  stock  of  the  still 
is  locked  up  and  there  is  no  one  present  who  can  show  the  books  and  afford  at^cess  to 
the  stock  for  the  inspecting  officer.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  visits  to  be  made 
two  and  three  times  in  oraer  to  find  out  the  conditions  at  the  still.  This  is  true 
where  sales  are  made  every  day  and  practically  no  stock  is  being  kept  on  hand.  It 
does  not  answer  to  inspect  the  stock  of  the  neighboring  stores  to  check  the  business 
of  the  still,  as  a  large  part  of  the  sale  ia  to  consumers  who  are  not  readily  accengible. 
There  are  a  good  many  stills,  any  one  of  which  would  re^iuire  the  entire  time  of  a 
man  to  inspect  the  sales  in  the  hands  of  purchasers  who  may  live  in  places  requiring 
miles  of  travel  to  visit  them  and  where  they  can  not  be  visite«I  *n  connection  with 
any  other  place.  It  has  been  necessary  to  attempt  to  compel  compliance  with  the 
requirement  that  the  books,  stock,  ana  stamps  be  kept  on  the  still  premises,  and 
this  has  forced  a  good  manv  men  out  of  business.  Then  the  newness  of  the  system 
of  aocountinff  and  a  blind  fear  of  punishment  for  some  ignorant  act  has  caused  men 
to  go  out  ofDusinesB  where  there  was  no  ^ood  reason  at  all.  These  different  causes 
have  caused  more  trouble  in  the  coco  distncts  than  in  those  that  work  with  nipa,  as 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  **vino  de  coco*'  distillers  are  men  of  small  capital.  The 
market  in  their  case  has  been  so  near  and  so  uniform  that  the  necessity  of  holding 
stock  for  monthB  at  a  time  did  not  exist. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  causes  for  discontinuance,  all  of  which  were  operatiye  in 
the  case  of  nipa  distillers,  is  the  apparent  fact  that  they  can  change  from  the  manu- 
facture of  vino  to  the  making  of  coprax,  and  do  so  witnout  serious  loss.  In  fact  it 
appears  that  the  only  loss  is  the  period  of  from  two  to  four  months  required  for  the 
buds  to  come  out  and  the  fruit  to  mature. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  cases  of  discontinuance,,  but  most  of  these  stills  have 
since  been  opened  by  some  one  else,  or  will  be.  There  are  some,  however,  that  can 
not  be  run  under  the  law  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  situation.  Usually  when  a 
still  is  thus  reopened  the  man  who  is  in  charge  is  better  situated  for  compliance  with 
the  law  and  better  capable  of  doing  so  himself  than  the  man  whose  place  he  takes. 
The  new  distiller  is  frequently  the  owner  of  property  injured  by  the  closing  of  the 
still.  The  people  are  not  in  all  places  accustomed  to  the  production  of  coprax.  On 
the  whole,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  changing  in  ownership  injures  the  out- 
put, it  is  getting  the  business  into  the  hands  of  people  who,  if  not  more  responsible, 
are  more  able  U>  carry  on  a  business.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tax  has  been  paid 
heretofore  on  an  amount  of  vino  much  short  of  the  normal  output.  In  addition  to 
the  things  above  mentioned  as  affecting  the  tax  there  are  two  important  items  to  be 
considered — evasion  and  a  poor  market. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  how  much  the  evasion  of  the  tax  has  amounted 
to,  but  up  to  a  very  recent  period  it  was  a  very  large  item.  The  new  tax  law  was 
not  understood  and  ihe  distillers  did  not  have  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  for 
them  to  know  how  much  they  should  add  to  cover  the  tax.  They  did  not  nave 
either  alcohol  meters  or  thermometers  and  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  use 
them  if  they  had  had  them.  The  amount  added  was  usually  found  to  be  so  high 
that  it  cut  off  the  sale  or  so  low  that  when  the  tax  was  liquidated  an  insufficient 
amount  was  left  to  cover  the  cost  of  production.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  ignorant 
men  such  a  condition  that  seemed  to  them  beyond  their  power  to  remedy  made 
them  willing  to  do  almost  anything  The  stills  are  as  a  rule  so  situated  that  evasion 
of  the  tax  was  not  difficult,  and  tne  owners  promptly  fell  into  the  habit  of  making 
sales  without  entering  them  in  their  books.  Some  of  these  sales  were  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  the  most  of  them  were  to  neighboring  farmers  or  abaci  workers.  These 
sales  were  made  to  consumers  and  never  passed  over  a  traveled  road  after  leaving  the 
factory.  This  practice  probably  still  continues  to  a  considerable  extent,  limited  by 
the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers  and  sellers  that  they  be  caught  without  an 
official  invoice,  but  with  a  variation  that  is  comparatively  new,  namely,  the  return 
of  the  invoice  to  the  still  and  its  use  to  cover  a  second  lot  of  goods  to  the  same  man. 
There  is  to-day  suffident  evasion  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  annoyance;  and  while  I  do 
not  think  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  vino  produced  is  failing  to  pay  the  tax,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  is  enough  evasion  to  seriously  affect  the  market 
for  the  rest  It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  put  an  end  to  it  entirely,  although  it 
has  been  much  lessened  lately. 

The  condition  of  the  vitio  de  coco  industry  depnends,  of  course,  on  its  market,  and 
the  market  of  the  article  has  been  seriously  curtailed  bv  causes  entirely  beyond  con- 
trol. For  four  years  the  rice  farmers  have  suffered  an  almost  entire  loss  of  crop. 
The  grasshoppers  and  the  drought  have  destroyed  crops,  and,  finally,  so  many  ani- 
mals have  died  of  disease  that  the  ground  can  not  be  prepared  for  the  newerop. 
The  farmers,  having  not  enough  rice  for  food,  have  had  to  buy,  and  have  exhaust^ 
their  stored 'wealth,  and  have  lost  a  very  large  amount  of  good  land  because  of  non- 
payment of  taxes.  Their  purchasing  ability  has  been  greatly  curtailed.  The  failure 
of  the  rice  crop  has  also  affected  the  market  among  the  aback  workers.  The  price  of 
the  rice,  which  is  the  principal  article  of  diet,  has  somewhat  cut  down  the  purchases 
of  even  this,  the  best  j)aid  body  of  men  in  the  Philippines.  Also  during  the  past  year 
the  price  in  Manila  of  hemp  has  been  falling;,  and,  while  it  is  still  above  the  old  price, 
the  fall  has  unquestionably  hurt  the  agricultural  classes. 

The  permanent  system  of  collecting  the  internal-revenue  taxes  has  now  been  for 
sometime  in  force,  and  it  seems  that  conditions  are  distinctly  better  than  they  have 
been.  The  licensing,  which  is  not  in  as  good  shape  as  could  be  desired,  is  impro\ing, 
ancl  there  appears  to  be  no  rea.son  why  there  should  not  be  a  continued  increase  for 
sometime  in  the  taxes  collected  and,  so  far  as  the  schedule  A  taxes  ara  concerned, 
in  the  ease  of  collection. 
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Appendix  K. 

UPOBT  OF   nrTEBKAL  EBTBinTE  AOEKT  0ACHE8  OK  THE  BEOTIFIOATIOH  OF 
DI8TILLBB  8PIBIT8  AKB  MAHITFAOTUEE  OF  LKITJOBS  IK  MAKILA. 

Distilled  spirits  in  Manila  are  produced  primarily  for  rectification  and  conversion 
into  compound  liquors  by  mixing  essences  of  various  kinds  with  the  alcohol.  The 
distiiled  spirits  thus  used  are  obtained  from  two  sources,  those  produced  by  original 
fermentation  and  distillation  in  Manila  and  those  distilled  in  the  provinces  and 
brought  to  Manila  for  rectification.  The  quantity  of  8t>irit8  distilled  in  Manila  depends 
entirely  on  the  price  of  the  ori^nal  materials  used  for  fermentation,  such  as  maize 
orsoKar  and  its  products,  in  their  relation  to  the  price ^f  alcohol  produced  from  the 
sap  of  the  nipa  palm.  If  the  price  of  these  original  materials  is  sufficiently  low  to 
make  the  production  from  original  fermentation  more  profitable  than  buying  the 
crude  alcohol,  the  provincial  distillers  must  either  limit  their  production  to  the 
amount  they  may  be  able  to  sell  to  wholesalers  for  resale  as  a  beverage,  meet  the 
price  of  the  Manila  rectifier,  or  close  their  distilleries.  Generally  the  rectifier's 
price  has  been  met  for  the  reason  that  the  provincial  distiller  prefers  to  sell  in  laiige 
quantities  on  a  cash  or  short-time  basis  rather  than  push  the  sale  of  his  own  product 
on  the  general  market. 

The  production  of  alcohol  in  Manila  from  original  distillation  is  almost  exclusively 
from  sugar  and  its  products.  Maize  or  native  corn  is  sometimes  used,  but  only  for 
special  purposes.  There  is  at  present  no  apparatus  adapted  for  the  profitable  dis- 
UUation  from  *'  mash,''  and  the  difficulties  attached  to  tne  obtaining  of  a  good  fer- 
ment, together  with  the  fact  that  the  facilities  for  handling  sugar  are  so  much  better, 
make  the  production  of  alcohol  from  such  a  source  practically  nothing.  The  pro- 
duction in  1902  was  only  about  24,000  proof  liters,  in  1903  about  20,000,  and  in  1904 
about  41,052  proof  liters. 

Sugar  products  used  for  distillation  are  of  two  kinds,  the  sugar  itself  and  the  miel 
or  molasass  obtained  from  the  sugar  in  the  primitive  process  ofclarification.  In  the 
086  of  either  sugar  or  miel  the  process  is  the  same  with  the  exception  that  the  sugar 
must  first  be  reduced  to  molasses  while  the  miel  is  the  molasses  itself.  This  reduction 
is  done  in  two  ways,  first,  by  boiling  the  sugar  mixed  with  water  until  the  molasses 
is  obtained,  and  second,  by  mixing  the  sugar  in  the  fermentation  vat  and  producing 
the  molasses  by  dissolving  the  sugar.  The  first  produces  a  rich  syrup  which  ferments 
and  distills  with  a  minimum  loss  of  alcohol  and  cost  for  fuel;  the  second  saves  the 
cost  of  original  boiling,  but  the  syrup  produced  has  only  about  half  the  density  of. 
the  boiled  syrup.  The  molasses  is  put  into  large  tanks  and  mixed  with  water  after 
which  the  yeast  is  put  in  to  cause  fermentation.  The  amount  of  water  mixed  with 
the  molasses  depends  on  the  custom  of  the  distiller.  With  miel  and  molasses  proper, 
however,  the  amount  varies  from  six  to  seven  parts  of  water  to  one  of  miel.  With 
good  yeast  as  a  ferment,  the  molasses  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  activity  within 
twenty-four  hours.  If  the  yeast  is  strong  and  the  temperature  right  the  process  of 
fermentation  should  be  complete*!  in  five  or  six  days.  The  time,  however,  depends 
principally  on  the  temperature.  If  conditions  are  unfavorable — that  is,  if  the  tem- 
perature is  too  high — the  fermentation  will  be  set  back  very  materially,  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  taking  fourteen  or  even  twenty  days  to  complete  the  fermentation. 
A  good  ferment  will  contain  about  6  per  cent  alcohol,  but  the  amount  varies  for 
many  reasons. 

The  yeast  generally  used  in  Manila  is  impn^rted  from  Europe.  Amon^  the  Chinese 
distillers,  however,  a  native  ferment  predominates  which  is  said  to  give  almost  as 
good  results  as  the  imported  yeast  and  is  much  cheaper.  When  fermentation  is 
completed  the  stock  is  drawn  off  into  a  well  and  from  there  pumped  into  a  tank  from 
which  it  flows  by  gravity  through  the  distilling  column.  In  the  column  it  is  heated 
by  contact  with  steam  pipes,  the  heat  of  which  is  controlled  automatically.  All 
machines  in  Manila  for  distillation  are  of  the  typ«  which  produce  a  low  grade  of 
alcohol,  usuallv  at  about  17°  C.  or  70  proof.  There  are  in  Manila  five  distillers, 
properly  called,  having  a  total  of  nine  apparatuses  with  a  total  output  of  about  30,266 
proof  liters  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  Eight  of  these  apparatuses  are  of  modem 
French  make,  and  one  is  of  local  manufactt^re,  built  by  a  Filipino  who  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  Hongkong.  The  apparatus  of  D.  Savalle  Fils,  of  Paris,  predom- 
inates, three  of  the  four  modem  distilleries  being  so  equipped.  However,  one 
distillery  alone  has  ^ve  stills  of  the  Revere- Dubois  type.  There  is  practically  no 
difference  between  the  two  machines  except  in  the  formation  of  the  plates  and  the 
columns. 

The  crude  alcohol  produced  by  these  machines  is  only  a  step  toward  its  final  end, 
that  of  rectification.     The  process  of  rectification  is  for  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
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of  impurities  in  the  alcohol.  In  this  process  the  lighter  materials,  such  as  aldehydes 
and  methyls  and  the  fusel  oils,  are  removed  from  the  true  alcohol.  The  first  vapor- 
izes at  a  low  temperature  and  rises  successfully  from  plate  to  plate  of  the  rectification 
column  until  it  passes  off  through  the  analyzer  and  condenser.    The  presence  of 

Eure  alcohol  is  usually  detected  by  test  until  the  rectifier  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
is  apparatus,  after  which  it  is  a  matter,  more  or  less,  of  judgment  combined  with  a 
^nenu  knowledge  that  after  so  long  a  time  the  good  alcohol  should  appear.  The 
lack  of  the  pungent  odor  in  the  liquid  and  the  lack  of  residue  left  in  the  hand 
after  evaporation  are  also  tests  employed.  The  first  liquid  passing  from  the  machine  is 
called  the  cabeza  or  head.  This  is  drawn  off  into  a  special  tank  where  it  is  eventually 
mixed  with  the  cola  or  tailings  and  forms  what  is  called  amilico  or  aguardiente  37**, 
which  is  used  for  making  varnish,  drving  paints,  and  for  burning.  The  cabeza  alone  is 
very  volatile,  quite  as  much  *so  as  the  alcohol  itself,  and  because  of  its  volatility  is 
sometimes  called  eter  by  the  distillers,  although  it  posseses  none  of  the  qualities  of 
ether.  By  itself  it  has  no  use  and  unless  made  into  amilico  is  mixed  with  the  cmde 
alcohol  and  rerectific^.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large 
per  cent  of  alcohol  which  passes  over  with  the  more  volatile  substances  durine  the 
early  part  of  rectification.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fusel  oils  or  cola  which, 
while  only  containing  a  small  per  cent  of  alcrohol  as  compared  with  the  cabeza,  is 
suflSciently  rich  so  that  it  is  prontable  for  some  distillers  to  rerectify  it 

Between  the  cola  and  the  cabeza  is  the  good  alcohol.  This  alcohol  passes  off  at 
different  erades  under  different  conditions.  The  average  grade  in  Manila  is  about 
184**  proof,  but  the  same  machine  which  produces  184®  proof  can,  with  careful  hand- 
ling, produce  190°  or  192°  proof.  The  highest  possible  grade  produced  by  rectifying 
is  194°  proof;  any  higher  grades  must  be  treated  with  chemicals  to  remove  the  water. 
The  alcohols  usually  produced  in  Manila  are  very  pure,  containing  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  poisonous  matter. 

In  the  process  of  rectification  there  is  now  lost  about  10  per  cent  of  the  crude 
spirit  put  in  the  caldera  for  rectification.  In  the  case  of  one  distillery  in  Manila 
tnis  loss  amounts  to  about  12  per  cent  and  sometimes  runs  higher.  Two  of  the  recti- 
fiers never  lose  over  7  per  cent  and  often  this  is  reduced  to  5  per  cent. 

Alcohol  brought  from  the  provinces  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  is  brought  to 
Manila  in  cascoes  containing  from  40  to  70  barrels.  Sometimes  this  provincial  or  nipa 
alcohol  is  especially  treated  with  (chemicals  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  acids  which  it 
contains,  but  more  often  it  is  put  directly  into  the  caldera  or  mixed  with  the  procluct 
of  original  distillation  and  then  rectified.  This  is  done  for  two  reasons;  first,  the 
^  sugar  alcohol  is  of  a  low  grade  and  it  is  usually  more  profitable  to  raise  it  before  rec- 
*  tification,  and  second,  the  sugar  alcohol  gives  body  to  the  product  and  produces  bet- 
ter results  In  1904  there  were  about  2,227,556  proof  liters  brought  to  Manila  for 
rectification;  up  to  June  30  of  this  year  2,644,034  proof  liters  have  l)een  received  from 
Bulacan  and  Pampanga  provinces  alone.  This  is  due  to  the  low  price  of  nrpa,  which 
has  driven  su^ar  as  a  raw  material  for  alcohol  from  the  market. 

There  are  m  Manila  8  rectifying  establishments  in  connection  with  distilleries. 
These  establishments  are  equipped  with  13  rectifying  machines.  Of  these  machines, 
4  are  of  the  Revere- Dubois  (Bruxelle^)  type,  5  are  of  the  D.  Savalle  Fils  (Paris) 
type,  1  of  the  Egrot,  1  of  the  E.  Barbet,  1  of  local  make,  and  1  brought  from  Spain  by- 
two  brothers  who  claim  to  have  a  secret  of  manufacture  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 
Two  of  these  machines  are  not  only  rectifying  but  distilling  apparatus,  producing  pare 
alcohol  by  what  is  known  as  the  continuous  process,  that  i^,  the  rectified  alcohol  is  pro- 
duced as  a  finished  product,  no  crude  alcohol  l)eing  produced.  Whether  there  is  any 
advantage  in  a  contmuous  proce>*8  in  still  a  delmtable  question.  Chemists  claim  that 
it  is  imposnible  to  eliminate  as  much  of  the  poisonous  substances  by  the  continooua 
process  as  by  sepatate  distilling  and  rectifying. 

Distilled  ypirits  of  the  first  distillation  which  retain  in  their  manufacture  the 
natural  flavor  of  the  material  from  which  they  are  made  are  not  used  as  a  beverage 
in  this  country.  Rum,  the  ordinary  alcoholic  product  of  a  sugar-producing  country, 
has  sometimes  been  made  in  Manila,  but  never  m  any  quantities.  Whisky  has  never 
been  con.«idered  ay  a  beverage,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  production 
is  entirely  t<M)  great.  The  reason  for  this  lack  of  naturally-flavored  drinks  is,  in  all 
probability,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  plant  from  which  alcohol 
can  be  obtained  at  a  minimum  cost.  This  plant  is  the  nipa  palm.  Its  alcohol  has  a 
decided  flavor,  which  can  be  determined  even  after  essences  have  been  added.  To 
eliminate  the  flavor  rectification  was  resorted  to,  and  from  the  rectified  alcohol  imi. 
tation  liquors  of  every  kind  have  been  made. 

Of  all  the  liquors  of  the  islands  anisado  is  far  in  the  lead.  The  strong  odor  of  the 
anise  seed  and  its  lastinjs?  flavor,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  plentiful  essentx*  in  the  Orient,  undoubtc»dly  caused  its  use  by  the  original  dis- 
tillers.    The  matter  of  accustoming  the  natives  to  drinking  it  was  a  question  of  time 
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only.  The  operation  of  making  aniaado  is,  to  all  appearances,  a  simple  one,  yet 
etch  distiller  nas  his  special  formula,  and  the  native  who  has  a  cultivated  taste  can 
easily  distinguish  whether  he  is  gettine  his  accustomed  stock.  Anisado  is  of  several 
classes,  each  class  being  distinguished  Dv  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  therein, 
according  to  the  scale  of  Cartier  alcohol  meter  from  which  the  class  of  anisado 
obtains  its  name.  The  best  grade  is  that  of  18°  Cartier  or  "anisado  dieciocho," 
which  runs  from  70**  to  75**  proof,  and  from  this  grade  passes  to  17°,  16°,  and  15° 
Cartier  as  it  becomes  weaker  in  alcohol  and  consequently  cheaper  in  price.  Any 
degree  below  15°  Cartier,  equal  to  50  per  cent  proof,  approaches  too  near  water  for 
the  taste  of  the  native  and  can  not  be  sold.  Amon^  the  natives  the  grade  most  com- 
monly sold  is  that  of  16°,  or  about  60°  proof.  Considerable  quantities  of  17°  Cartier 
are  also  sold.  Usually  a  little  sugar  is  added  to  soften  the  taste  of  the  alcohol,  and 
the  quantity  added  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  anise  seed  is  the  trade  secret. 
When  sugar  is  used  in  considerable  quantity  and  the  amount  of  flavoring  extract  cut 
down,  the  liquor  is  called  **ani8ado  mallorca,**  or  **mallorca."  Another  name  for 
tniaado  is  **carabanchel,"  which  differs  from  the  true  anisado  in  that  it  is  sweet^^r 
and  contains  more  essence.  Neither  *'mallorca"  nor  **carabanchel"  are  sold  in 
lan^e  quantities. 

In  popularity  with  the  natives,  gin  is  the  next  liquor.  Gin  essence  is  used  for  fla- 
voring parp^see,  and  a  veiy  fairouality  of  ^in  can  be  produced  if  care  is  taken  in  the 
compounding.  Sugar  in  variable  quantities  is  added,  and  here  again  the  factory 
formula  plays  a  big  part  In  making  anisado  any  alcohol  will  serve  the  purpose,  but 
in  the  best  gin  the  alcohol  should  have  the  flavor  of  either  sugar  alcohol  or  grain 
alcohol  or.  Setter,  both  combine*!.  The  price  of  gin  has  always  made  it  a  drink  of 
the  more  well-to-do  class  of  natives,  so  its  sale  has  been  comjwiratively  small  com- 
pared with  anisado.  Other  imitation  liquors  such  as  rum,  cognac,  whisky,  all  kinds 
of  liqueurs,  and  even  such  wines  as  muscatel,  vino  tinto,  and  tinto  dulce,  are  made 
from  domestic  nipa  alcohol. 

Practically  all  of  the  Manila  rectifiers  are  also  compounders  of  liquors.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  where  rectified  alcohol  is  sold  in  large  Quantities  it  is  intended  for 
the  compounding  of  liquors  in  the  provinces.  Formerly  nearly  every  wholesale 
liquor  dealer  in  Manila  was  a  compounder  of  anisado,  the  current  drink.  Alt^ohol 
for  this  mixing  was  not  always  rectified.  The  distillers  from  the  provinces  have 
always  done  considerable  business  with  the  wholesalers  of  Manila  who  catered  to  the 
poorest  classes.  With  them  anisado  meant  emptying  several  barrels  of  nipa  alcohol 
into  a  tank  and  adding  flavoring  extract,  or  if  the  order  was  **  rush,"  the  anise  was 
added  to  the  alcohol  in  barrels  and  shipped  out  as  anisado.  Since  the  enfort^ement 
of  the  internal-revenue  law  this  class  of  compounders  has  mostly  disappeared. 


Appendix  L. 
CUE  AOSI0ULT17EAL  RBSOUBCSS. 

[Editorial  from  La  Vox  del  Pueblo,  of  Tuguegarao,  Cagay&n,  June  22, 1905,  on  the  production  of 

tobacco  in  that  province.] 

Under  this  title  we  include  our  only  agricultural  product  with  which  our  brothers 
in  the  field  provide  for  their  necessities.  It  is  in  the  development  of  this  product 
that  their  future  lies.  We  call  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  brothers  to  the  dis- 
credit in  which  tobacco  leaf  is  held,  in  an  increasing  scale,  in  the  Manila  market. 

Our  object  in  taking  up  this  auestion  is  only  to  illustrate  to  the  thinking  people  of 
the  province  and  the  valley  of  tne  Cagaydn  the  fundamental  reasons  that  have  caused 
the  depreciation  of  tobacco  leaf  and  the  remedies  necessary  to  cure  the  evil. 

The  existing  prostration  of  the  tobacco  industry  is  primarily  due  to  the  laziness 
and  bad  faith  of  the  agriculturist.  Our  extreme  laziness,  due  to  the  enervating  cli- 
mate of  these  latitudes  and  encouraged  by  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  has  been  exagger- 
ated by  the  abeence  of  official  intervention  and  encouragement  since  the  time  when 
the  tobacco  monopoly  by  the  goverment  was  abandoned.  The  demand  for  tobacco 
increased,  when  its  cultivation  became  free  to  all,  until  it  reached  its  highest  mark 
in  the  year  1900,  when  the  agriculturists  mortgaged  their  crops  at  fabulous  prices  and 
did  not  attempt  to  duly  season  the  leaf  nor  properly  prepare  the  soil;  this  resulted 
in  the  practice  existing  to  this  day  among  the  large  majority  of  our  agriculturists— 
to  raise  large  crops  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  It  is  evidently  believed  tliat  a  large 
quantity  of  leaf  will  make  up  for  poor  quality.  The  sophistry  of  this  methoil  of 
reasoning  should  be  made  apparent,  and  the  endeavor  sliould  be  made  to  produce 
onaller  crops  but  of  better  quality. 
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Our  bad  faith  has  become  noticeable  in  the  mixing  of  different  grades  of  tobacco 
in  the  same  packages,  all  of  which  is  due  to  our  gre^  after  lucre.  We  do  not  seem 
to  understand  that  by  this  procedure  we  destroy  the  main  fountain  from  which 
our  agricultural  wealth  spring. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  prime  causes  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  tobacco  culture,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  methods  which,  in 
our  opinion,  should  be  followed  by  the  producer  in  order  to  avoid  the  menace  now 
before  us  of  the  total  annihilation  of  the  main  source  of  wealth  of  the  valley  of 
Cagayan. 

If  the  human  family  requires  in  its  raising  the  utmost  care  in  order  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  a  healthy  maturity  it  is  no  less  the  fact  that  the  nurseries  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  tobacco  seedlings  should  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  Soil  of 
the  proper  richness  should  be  selected,  preferably  virgin  soil  from  which  the  forest 
growth  has  recently  been  removed,  and  if  such  soil  is  not  available,  then  the  soil 
used  for  the  nurseries  should  be  properly  pulverized  and  fertilized.  The  matter  of 
watering  or  irrigating  these  beds  should  also  receive  careful  attention  until  the  seed 
has  generated.  The  transporting  of  the  seedlings  should  be  made  at  a  time  when 
the  two  first  leaves  have  grown  to  about  the  size  of  a  peso. 

If  in  the  conservation  of  animal  life  proper  hygiene  is  necessary  it  is  also  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  nutrition  and  development  of  vegetable  life.  For  the  care  of  the 
growing  plants  it  is  necessary  that  the  ground  should  be  properly  prepared.  The 
soil  should  be  plowed  three  or  four  times  in  order  to  break  up  the  clods  and  j>er- 
mit  the  roots  of  the  tobacco  plants  to  penetrate  and  absorb  the  necessary  nutritive 
matter  therefrom.  The  soil  should  be  properly  fertilized.  The  worms  and  other 
insects  and  the  weeds  that  grow  up  in  the  plantation  should  all  be  eradicated.  The 
plants  should  be  watered  or  irrigated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  not  wet  the  leaves 
(this  in  case  of  drouth).  The  buds  should  be  picked  off  in  order  that  the  sap,  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  may  be  used  to  increase  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
leaves.  All  young  shoots  thA  do  not  promise  to  produce  good  leaves  should  l>e 
removed. 

After  all  foresight  has  been  used  for  the  care  of  the  growing  plant  careful  attention 
should  be  devotS  to  the  gathering  of  the  leaves.  This  should  be  done  at  the  proper 
stage  of  their  development,  neither  when  they  are  too  green  nor  after  they  have 
pa^ed  the  proper  stage. 

If  the  agriculturist  takes  pride  in  the  appearance  of  a  plantation  properly  culti- 
vated he  should  also  take  the  same  pride  in  8<i*^in^  that  the  harvest  from  his  fields 
is  properly  cared  for  and  seasoned  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  purchaser.  Tobacco 
leaf  should  be  cured  under  roof,  in  order  that  the  changes  in  the  weather  may  not 
affect  its  quality.  To-day  tobacco  leaf  is  largely  seasoned  in  the  open  air  and  the 
rain^nd  hot  sun  prevent  the  proper  curing,  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  an  equa- 
ble temperature.  Care  should  be  taken  also  in  the  cutting  of  leaves  which  g:o  to 
make  up  a  manojo  (package) ;  in  the  conscientious  selection  of  the  leaves  of  the  vari- 
ous grades  in  order  that  they  may  be  proj>erly  classified  and  delivered  and,  in  this 
manner,  to  rewin  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  in  our  good  faith;  in  the 
proper  handlinj?  and  pressing  of  the  leaf  in  order  that  the  delicate  fiber  may  not  lie 
injured;  in  patient  and  intelligent  stacking  of  the  leaves  in  order  that  the  curing  may 
be  uniform  and  perfect  and  that  a  uniform  temperature  may  be  obtained,  otherwise 
the  leaf  will  ferment  and  spoil.  In  the  sUcking  of  the  tobacco  leaves  a  vent  should 
be  left  in  the  center  of  each  stack  in  order  that  the  vapors  from  the  sweating  of  the 
leaves  may  have  an  opporti^ity  to  CHcape,  and  in  order  that  the  noxious  gafies  may 
be  eliminated  and  that  the  aroma  and  proper  coloring  of  the  leaf  may  be  obtaineci. 
In  the  handling  of  the  tobacco  the  various  nundles  and  packages  should  be  turne<l 
and  distributed  so  that  each  may  alternately  occupy  an  exterior  and  an  interior 
position  in  the  stack. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  of  the  soil  it  has  been  fomid  in  practice  that 
the  beyt  result  will  be  obtained  by  their  use.  We  have  seen  that  the  valley  lands, 
which  are  periodically  watered  by  the  Ri'o  (irande,  from  which  this  province  takt^ 
its  name,  produce  a  superior  crop.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  sufificient 
fertilizers  be  used  on  the  higher  lands  devoted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  to  which 
the  alluvium  from  the  river  can  not  l)e  carried  even  at  the  hijjh  stages  of  water. 

The  foregoing  remedies  which  we  have  prescribed  to  bring  about  a  better  condi- 
tion in  our  agricultural  industry,  now  so  deprej<i<e<l,  are  more  in  the  nature  of  reminders, 
for  the  reason  that  the  agriculturints  of  this  valley  are  already  well  aware  of  their  duties 
in  the  premises.  We  therefore  remind  our  brothers  in  the  fields  that  if,  before  the 
time  wnen  the  Government  monopoly  on  tobacco  lands  was  removed,  they  worked 
because  of  the  fear  of  the  overseer  s  whip  they  should  to-day  work  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fear  that  if  they  do  not  do  so  there  will  be  no  purchasers  for  their  product. 
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We  conclnde  these  few  lines  earnestly  advising  the  agriculturists  of  this  valley  that 
they  endeavor  to  apply  the  remedies  we  have  print^  and  that  by  doing  so  they 
will,  to  the  extent  that  in  them  lies,  have  assisted  in  raising  our  pnncipal  source  of 
agricultmrml  wealth  from  out  of  its  present  slough  of  despond. 


Appendix  M. 
CAOATAH  AKB  I8ABELA  TOBACCO  LAKDS. 

fByH.B.Fernald.l 
I.    TOBACCO    LANDS. 

The  cultivable  area  is  roughly  shown  by  the  attached  map  and  will  be  seen  to 
consist  of  a  strip  of  about  5  to  10  miles  in  width  along  the  Cagaydn  River  and  its 
tributariee.  Tobacco  can  be  grown  as  far  north  as  Gattaran,  but  it  is  not  of  the  best 
quality.  The  lands  from  Tuguegarao  to  Alcald  used  to  raise  a  first-grade  tobacco, 
but  they  have  been  worked  so  continuously  that  the  best  tobacco  is  now  found  in 
the  more  recently  develojjed  lands. 

There  are  two  main  factors  which  determine  the  availability  of  land.  (1)  The 
nalDral  conditions,  and  (2)  the  means  of  transportation. 

(1)  The  natural  conditions, — During  the  rainy  season,  from  September  to  December, 
the  Cagayun  River  and  its  tributaries  rise  from  10  to  40  feet,  covering  the  valleys  for 
miles  on  either  side  with  their  muddy  waters,  which  leave  a  deposit  sometimes  of 
ee?eral  inches  of  silt.  This  makes  the  first-class  tobacco  land.  Back  of  this  is  the 
Becond-ciass  tobacco  land,  which  is  not  inundated  and  which  is  practically  unculti- 
vated. These  lands  could  in  many  cases,  with  but  slight  expenditure  of  capital,  be 
easilv  flooded  from  some  of  the  many  small  streams  found  throughout  the  country. 

(2)  Means  of  transportation. — For  lack  of  fitting  transportation  facilities  great  sec- 
tions of  the  finest  tobacco  lands  are  uncultivat^.  especially  the  Magat  Valley  and 
the  unper  Cagaydn  above  Echague.  From  December  to  June  only  rarely  can  steam- 
ers of  3  feet  draft  go  above  AlcaW.  From  July  to  January  they  can  usually  reach 
Tugu^rao.  From  September  to  December  they  can  usually  reach  Ilagan  and 
sometimes  Cauayan.  There  are  two  steamers,  the  Magat  and  Magapic,  belonging  to 
the  Tabacalera  Company,  which  handle  only  company's  freight;  one,  the  Aparri, 
belonging  to  a  private  company,  which  does  a  general  business;  the  government 
steamer  ^Sentinel,  and  three  small  launches.  Practically  all  the  tobacco  tran8j)9rta- 
tion  is  therefore  by  cascoes.  Probably  three-fourths  of  the  tobacco  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Tabacalera  Ck>mpany.  They  have  their  storehouses  in  every  town. 
The  tobacco  stored  in  these  is  loaded  in  cascoes,  which  are  poled,  rowed,  or  sailed 
down  the  river  until  they  can  be  taken  in  tow  by  one  of  the  steamers  and  go  to 
Lalloc  for  transshipment.  Other  cascoes  go  all  the  way  to  Aparri  unaided.  Two 
weeks  for  the  trip  from  Ai>arri  to  Ilagan  and  a  week  for  the  return  is  quick  time  for 
a  casco.  The  cascoes  continually  go  aground  on  the  numerous  sand  bars  and  often 
have  to  be  unloaded  before  they  can  cross  a  bar.  The  cost  of  such  transportation, 
tdded  to  the  heavy  rates  charged  by  the  coast  steamers,  make  the  expense  of  ship- 
ment eoual  to  25  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product  shipped. 

In  aadition  to  this  expense  of  river  shipment  must  be  noted  the  cost  of  cartage 
from  the  fields  to  the  river.  There  are  practically  no  improved  roads  in  the  valley, 
•nd  10  miles  is  about  the  limit  for  profitable  cartage.  Tnis  is  the  reason  that  sum 
large  tracts  on  the  upper  Cagaydn,  on  the  Magat,  and  on  many  other  smaller  rivers 
are  uncultivated.  Many  of  these  rivers  are  great  torrents  in  the  wet  season,  over- 
flowing miles  of  fertile  ground,  but  in  the  dry  season  are  small  streams,  which  do  not 
serve  even  for  rafting  the  tobacco  to  the  main  river. 

The  larger  part  of  the  land  is  owned  by  local  owners  in  small  parcels,  but  there 
Me  a  number  of  large  estates,  especially  in  Isabela  Province.  These  estates  are 
worked  by**  colonistas,'*  each  of  whom  has' his  own  parcel  of  land  to  work. 

Fewjpersons  have  valid  titles  to  their  land,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  settle  on 
any  suitable  unclaimed  land  and  cultivate  it. 

II.    THE   METHOD  OP  CULTIVATION. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  or  early  in  December  the  tobacco  is'  sowp  in  seed 
beds,  and  as  soon  as  the  fields  become  dry  enough  to  be  worked  the  plants  are  trans- 
planted to  the  fields,  which  have  been  plowed  twice  or  thrice  with  the  ordinary  plow, 
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harrowed  with  a  bamboo  harrow,  and  marked  off  in  squares.  The  weeding  is  done 
tw^ice  by  hand  and  the  weeds  left  lying  between  the  rows.  A  plow  is  sometimes  run 
down  between  the  rows.  The  suckers  are  not  picked  off.  Tne  plants  are  budded 
once.  Sometimes  the  leaves  are  picked  one  by  one  as  they  ripen,  but  oftener  the 
whole  stalk  is  cut  at  once.  The  leaves  are  stuck  on  sticks  about  a  yard  long  and 
the  diameter  of  a  pencil,  and  put  in  the  sun  to  dry.  When  dry  they  are  piled  in 
the  houses  and  changed  occasionally  as  the  bottom  of  the  pile  ^rows  too  hot.  Before 
being  sold  the  leaves  are  taken  from  the  **  palillos"  and  made  mto  **  manos"  or  flat 
pac*kages.  '* Sweating-*  is  usually  done  by  the  buyers  before  shipment  to  Manila, 
and  again  in  Manila  much  more  thoroughly. 

in.    IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED. 

( 1 )  Transportation. — The  great  need  is  for  a  railroad.  The  route  suggested  is  shown 
on  the  accompanying  map.«  Of  necessity  the  railroad  would  have  to  go  some  dis- 
tance from  the  river  and  would  on  this  account  pass  through  much  land  not  now 
available.  It  would  also  so  reduce  freight  rates  that  tobacco  could  be  carted  longer 
distances.  It  would  further  mean  that  large  tiumbers  of  settlers  from  the  overpopu- 
lated  provinces  around  Manila  would  come  into  the  valley  and  take  land  not  now 
cultivated.  Such  a  road  would  not  probably  pay  expenses  for  the  first  few  years, 
unless  the  timber  trade  should  enable  it  to  do  so,  but  the  general  increase  in  produc- 
tion and  prosi)erity  which  would  rapidly  come  would  make  it  a  paying  enterprise 
thereafter.  In  bringing  the  valley  into  closer  touch  with  Manila  markets  and  with 
the  civilization  of  the  outside  world  the  railroad  will  do  an  invaluable  work. 

(2)  Cultivation  and  care  of  the  tobacco, — The  value  of  the  tobacco  crop  of  Cagay^ 
and  Isabela  is  much  less  than  it  would  be  if  more  scientific  and  careful  methods  were 
followed  in  planting,  cultivating,  and  curing  the  tobacco.  Some  of  the  principal 
defects  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  seed  has  been  unchanged  for  years  and  has  greatly  degenerated.  The 
importation  of  fresh  seed  from  Sumatra,  Cuba,  and  America  would  be  a  material 
gam. 

(b)  The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  very  imperfect  and  expensive.  Modem  imple- 
ments would  prepare  the  soil  better  at  a  smaller  cost. 

(c)  The  suckers  are  not  removed,  but  are  allowed  to  grow  in  order  to  get  a  greater 
number  of  leaves.  The  buds  are  only  removed  once,  and  then  allowed  to  grow- 
again  without  removal.  In  this  way  a  large  part  of  the  strength  of  the  plant  goes 
to  suckers  and  buds. 

(d)  Nothing  has  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  raising  tobacco  under  screens. 

(e)  When  picked  the  leaver  are  jabbed  on  sticks,  which  makes  a  considerable  hole 
as  compared  with  the  method  of  using  small  strings,  as  in  Sumatra. 

(f )  In  drying  the  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  They  should  be  first  dried  in 
darkness  and  then  the  light  gradually  admitted.  This  is  probably  the  greatest  defect 
in  their  tobacco  culture  and  permanently  injures  the  tobacco  produced.  Instead  of 
being  dried  out,  the  oils  are  burned  in.  No  process  of  sweating  can  afterwards 
remedy  this. 

IV.    TO   IMPROVE  THE  SITUATION. 

(1)  Tariff  reduction. — The  benefits  to  accrue  are  self-evident  Not  only  would 
thoFe  now  raising  tolmcco  receive  a  better  price  for  their  tobacco,  but  new  capital 
would  enter  the  valley,  with  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  transportation 
resulting. 

(2)  Railroad. — If  the  Cooper  bill  becomes  a  law  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
a  railroad  will  be  built  passing  through  the  timber  lands  of  the  Caraballo  Sur  and 
the  tobacco  lands  of  the  Cagaydn  Valley.  The  road  would  soon  become  a  paying 
investment  and  the  benefit  to  the  country  would  be  immeasurable. 

(3)  Hirer  improvement. — If  the  river  could  be  dredged  or  in  some  other  way  the 
sand  bars  obstructing  the  channel  could  be  cleared,  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  river 
transportation  by  almost  one-half. 

(4)  Coolie  /(i//or.— Were  the  introduction  of  coolie  labor  to  be  permitted  it  would 
mean  the  establishment  of  large,  rich  haciendas,  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  and 
an  immens^e  improvement  in  tne  quality  of  the  tobacco  produced,  and  a  vast  increase 
in  the  general  wealth  of  the  country,  but  the  Filipino  labor  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  the  pace  thus  set  and  would  be  driven  to  the  wall. 

(5)  Education. — The  present  school  at  Tuguegarao  is  the  beginning  of  a  valuable 
work  whose  influence  will  gradually  effect  some  improvement.     There  is  an  old 


a  On  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department 
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Spanish  government  farm  at  Ilagan  which  might  be  reestablished  with  profit  and 
would  prove  a  valuable  object  lesson  in  improved  methods. 

(6)  Fain. — As  an  immediate  means  of  arousing  an  interest  in  improved  methods 
of  agriculture  nothing  would  accomplish  so  much  as  the  old-stvle  "county  fair." 
Improved  agricultural  implements  would  be  brought  directly  to  the  attention  of  the 
people.  The  bureau  of  agriculture  could  have  tobacco  in  various  stages  of  cultiva- 
tion, showing  what  approved  methods  will  do.  An  object  lesson  of  this  kind  would 
be  of  incalculable  value.  Abundant  land  could  be  obtained  atTuguegarao  and  thou- 
sands of  people  from  all  through  the  valley  would  attend.  The  usual  prizes  should 
be  given  for  local  products,  and  everything  would  be  run  along  the  line  of  the 
"county  fair'*  in  the  States.  One  or  two  thousand  pesos  would  cover  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  buildings,  and  the  good  immediately  resulting  would  be  measured  by 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pesos  in  the  increased  value  of  the  crop  ndqed. 


Appendix  N. 
THE  TOBACCO  IHDUSTBT  IK  THE  PHILIFPIKE8. 

[Article  by  Mr.  B.  Ayesa  in  El  Mercantll,  of  Manila,  April  and  May,  1906.] 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Taft,  at  a  meeting  of  American  tobacco  growers,  made  the  assertion 
that  the  only  tobacco  worthy  of  mention  in  the  Philippines  was  that  produced  in  the 
Ciffay;in  Valley. 

Mr.  Taft  knows  perfectly  well  what  he  has  said  and  this  demonstrates  once  more 
the  deep  study  that  he  has  made  of  the  Magallanic  Archipelago. 

Can  the  Cagaydn  Valley  tobacco  be  compared  with  that  produced  in  North  America 
in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Maryland?    We  firmly  believe  so. 

The  C^igayAn  Valley,  and  alx)ve  all  the  province  of  Isabela,  can  produce  tobacco 
very  mucn  superior  to  that  now  raised  (or  said  to  be)  in  that  region;  but  the  deplor- 
able state  of  backwardness  in  which  the  cultivation,  the  curing,  and  the  handling 
are  found,  makes  that  leaf  (which  could,  if  presented  in  the  different  markets  of  the 
world,  obtain  one  of  the  foremost  places)  discarded  at  the  present  time  because  of 
its  poor  quality  and  even  worse  presentation. 

About  a  decade  ago  the  Philippine  tobacco  entered  and  was  valued  in  the  markets 
of  Amsterdam,  Trieste,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  London,  Spain,  and  others.  To-day  it 
may  be  said  to  have  become  limited  to  the  Spanish  market,  and  this  latter  will  be 
likewise  lost  very  soon,  for  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  ten  years  provided  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  when  Spanish  goods  cease  to  be  favored  by  the  tariffs,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  Spanish  monthlv  mail  steamers  will  also  cease  to  plv,  and 
then  it  is  very  probable  that  the  doors  of  Spain  will  be  closed  to  Philippine  toWcco. 

Now  that  the  Philippine  tobacco  question  is  so  much  debated,  both  in  America  and 
in  the  Philippines,  ana  prompted  by  the  best  wishes  for  and  in  defense  of  this  indus- 
try, I  propose  to  undertake  a  comjilete  essay  thereof,  for  which  I  will  draw  upon  my 
experience  of  twenty-two  consecutive  years  engaged  therein. 

No  industry  can  he  developed  with  probable  success  without  counting  beforehand 
with  good  first  materials. 

To  judge  by  the  fame  acquired  at  one  time  by  Filipino  tobacco  when  it  became 
free  of  the  monopoly  exerciswi  upon  it  by  the  Spanish  Government,  anyone  would 
have  believed  that  this  industry  would  make  great  strides. 

Logically  considered  this  belief  was  very  natural,  for  once  the  buniness  was 
^lelivered  up  to  private  enterprise  and  the  planters  were  at  liberty  to  pell  their  tobat^o 
to  the  highest  bidder  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  both  the  tobacco  cultivation  and 
its  industry  would  improve  greatly.  But  the  Philippine  Islands  have  l>een  and  will 
l)e  a  country  of  hidden  problems,  and  tobacco  contmues  since  then  in  an  alarming 
f^te  of  retroeression. 

What  are  the  causes?  We  will  endeavor  to  expose  them  clearly  in  the  following 
articles. 

The  history  of  Filipino  tobacco  dates  from  the  year  1783,  when  Governor-General 
Basco  decreed  that  the  government  should  have  control  of  tobacco.  Therefore, 
tobacco  in  the  Philipines  was  monopolized  exactly  one  century. 

The  government  exercised  entire  monopoly  both  as  to  the  leaf  and  the  manufactured, 
for  which  pnrpoee  it  had  a  corps  of  appraisers  distributed  over  the  different  prov- 
ujces  and  towns  where  the  plant  was  cultivated.  In  Manila  it  had  various  factories 
for  the  mano&urtare  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  smoking  tobacco. 
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The  chief  appraiser,  styled  **interventor,"  resided  in  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  had  at  his  orders  various  subordinates  called  '^alumnos  aforadoree.'' 

These  operated  by  districts  composed  of  various  towns*  and  in  each  town  there 
was  a  ''caudillo''  (head  man^,  who  was  at  the  same  time  '*gobemadorcillo''  (little 
governor),  who,  toother  with  the  "teniente**  (overseer)  of  the  tobacco  fields,  exer- 
cised the  office  of  inspector  of  cultivation  and  was  remunerated  by  a  percentage  of 
the  crop. 

The  chief  appraiser  issued  the  order  fixing  the  date  upon  which  the  first  tobacco 
seed  plot  should  be  planted,  for  there  were  several,  alternating  generally  every  fifteen 
days. 

These  were  common  seed  plots  and  occupied  at  least  one-half  a  hectare  of  land 
each.  Their  care  and  weeding  were  in  the  hands  of  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the 
children  of  their  respective  towns,  while  the  able-bodied  men  engaged  in  plowing 
their  lands  and  ]>repiEiring  them  for  transplanting  the  tobacco  plant 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  inspection  exercisea  over  the  planter  was 
somewhat  oppressive,  treating  him  as  if  he  were  a  colonist  or  laborer  not  working 
his  own  property. 

Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  That  wise  inspection  was  purely  paternal  and, 
thanks  to  it,  the  tobacco  seedlings  were  obtained  in  proper  season.  The  lands  were 
prepared  with  three  plowings,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  days  each,  and  the  transplant- 
mg  was  done,  commencing  with  the  highlands  in  the  second  half  of  November  and 
ending  with  the  lowlands  in  the  first  half  of  January,  a  period  during  which  it  is 
well  known  that  the  transplanting  should  be  done.  There  is  a  common  adajge  that 
says:  **Maa  vale  llegar  d  tiempo  que  vendar  un  afio"  (It  is  better  to  arrive  in  time 
than  to  round  about  for  a  year);  and  following  this  most  true  maxim,  we  may  say: 
**  He  who  sows  in  time  has  an  almost  certainty  of  reaping  a  good  crop." 

A  person  acauainted  with  the  beautiful  plantations  of  the  Caeaydn  Valley  knows 
likewise  that  they  are  favored  with  fine,  ambient  temperature,liumidity,  adequate 
seasonable  winds,  and  the  proper  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  to  brmg  forth  as 
a  result  those  magnificent  tobacco  leaves,  the  beau  ideal  of  the  smoker. 

But  this  leaf,  which  at  one  time  acquired  justified  fame,  is  being  lost  at  gigantic 
strides  within  the  past  few  years. 

The  tobacco  now  cultivated  in  the  Cagaydn  Valley  may  be  said,  without  doubt,  to 
be  almost  a  wild  plant. 

Planters,  both  on  a  large  and  small  scale,  seem  to  have  united  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  ill  repute  upon  the  Filipino  tobacco. 

I  know  that  this  assertion  will  bring  forth  cries  of  protest;  but  I  have  undertaken 
to  publish  a  complete  study  of  tobacco  in  its  different  phases,  and  if  I  now  touch  the 
sore  spot  of  the  planters,  to-morrow  I  may  touch  that  of  the  leaf-tobacco  dealers,  and 
later  tnat  of  the  manufacturers,  for  they  are  all  and  each  one  of  them  in  their  sphere 
of  action  responsible  for  the  deplorable  state  of  Filipino  tobacco. 

We  said  in  our  preceding  article  that  once  the  tobacco  business  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  both  the  cultivation  and 
the  induHtry  would  improve  greatly. 

True  it  i's  that  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  all  that  could  be  desired  as  to  its 

Ert^sentation  and  style.  The  Filipino  cigar  maker  has  no  rival.  But,  on  the  other 
and,  that  spe^'ial  preparation  of  the  tobacco,  thase  secrets  of  manufocture  which 
have  given  so  much  renown  and  profit  to  certain  manufacturers — this  art  is  yet  in  its 
infancy  here,  and  we  can  voice  it  loudly. 

Upon  the  abolishment  of  the  government  monopoly  of  tobacco  in  the  year  1883, 
a  mercantile  company  was  established  in  the  Philippines  under  the  name  of  **Ck)m- 
pailfa  General  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas." 

This  powerful  company  began  to  operate  then  with  a  cash  capital  of  £5,000,000. 

It  founded  the  great  cigar  and  cigarette  factory  entitled  *'  La  Flor  de  la  Isabela.** 

It  eeciiretl  the  greater  part  of  the  leaf  tobacco  of  the  first  crops,  and  thereby  acquired 
almost  in  its  entirety  the  monoi)oly  in  tobacco. 

In  Isabela,  Luz6n,  it  bought  from  the  Government  and  private  parties  extensive 
tracts  of  lands,  known  to-day  as  the  San  Antonio^  San  Luis,  and  Santa  Isabel  planta- 
tions. These  plantations  were  j)opulate<l  by  immigrants  from  the  provinces  of  Ilocos 
Sur,  Ilocos  Norte,  La  Uni6n,  ana  Abra,  likewise  tobacco-growing  districts,  though 
not  on  the  scale  of  Isabela  and  Cagaydn.  We  wish  to  say  by  this  tnat  these  colonists 
were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  tobacco  cultivation. 

There  was  also  founded  at  that  time  another  tobacco  plantation,  named  Malum, 
owned  by  the  firm  Baer,  Senior  &  Co.,  and  still  another,  which  was  of  less  impor- 
tance, and  for  this  reason  we  do  not  mention  it  herein. 

It  was  to  be  presumed  with  justified  reasons  that  these  plantations  would  prove  to 
be  in  time  semiagricultural  schools,  wherefrom  colonists  would  issue  very  much 
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advanced  in  the  cultivation^  curing,  and  handling  of  tobacco^  whose  instruction  would 
afterwards  extend  to  the  different  towns  of  the  C^gaydn  Valley,  and  even  to  the  towns 
from  where  they  had  emigrated. 

Before  entering  into  the  cause  of  the  retrogression  in  leaf  tobacco,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence that  of  the  tobacco  manufacture,  I  have  need  of  making  a  statement: 

Be  it  known  now  and  forever  that  my  writings  do  not  attach,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  any  one  given  company,  entity,  or  person. 

I  am  one  of  the  greatest  enthusiasts  for  everything  appertaining  to  tobacco. 

I  regret  as  much  as  an  vone  the  ^reat  evil  threatenin|^  others,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
soand  the  alarm  and  at  the  same  time  to  bare  the  facts  m  order  to  seek  the  remedies. 

Having  eased  my  conscience  with  this  statement,  we  will  now  commence. 

Those  plantations  which,  as  1  have  said  before,  were  to  be  in  a  measure  agricul- 
tural schools  are  in  the  same  regrettable  state  of  backwardness  as  that  of  a  poor 
laborer  who  learned  nothing  more  than  the  path  shown  him  by  his  grandfather. 

No  machinery  in  to  be  found  there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ever-present  carabao 
and  the  antiquated  plow  are  there  furrowing  those  extensive  tobacco  fields,  and  not 
penetrating  into  the  soil  more  than  12  or  14  centimeters. 

There  ia  not  to  be  found  a  single  rail  or  tramway  nor  any  portable  road  whatever 
to  father  and  carry  the  product  of  the  fields  to  the  warehouses  or  shipping  places. 

^o  fertilizer  is  used,  nor  any  irrigation,  other  than  the  fertilizing  slime  or  mud 
annually  left  there  by  the  great  floods  of  the  rivers  and  the  rain  sent  down  by 
Providence. 

If  such  is  the  case  in  the  large  plantations,  what  must  be  the  conditions  among  the 
small,  poor  planters,  who  have  no  instruction,  no  capital,  no  animals,  nor  any  kind 
of  indispensable  appliances  to  cultivate  the  land? 

The  foregoing  are  certainly  ample  reasons  for  not  relying  upon  a  good  crop,  but 
there  are  others  worthy  of  a  separate  chapter. 

PRKPARATION  OP  THE  SOIL  FOK  TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

To  plow  or  di^  the  soil  is  good,  for  four  reasons:  (1)  So  that  becoming  spon^ 
thereby,  facility  is  afforded  for  the  spread  of  the  roots  and  for  the  circulation  of  air: 
(2)  so  that,  bringing  up  and  turning  over  the  subsoil,  the  latter  may  be  improved 
and  thinned  out  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  (3)  to  uproot  the  weeds  which  absorb  the 
nutritive  juices  contained  in  the  soil;  (4)  that  by  repeated  labor  the  soil  may  retain 
its  freshness,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  vegetables  the  necessary  juices  during  the 
heated  term.  The  soil  once  prepared  in  this  manner,  the  seed  is  sown,  the  plant 
takes  hold,  grows,  an* I  the  fruit  is  borne  by  nature.  Man  has  done  nothing  more 
than  to  combine  the  means. 

The  system  of  preparing  the  soil  throughout  the  Cagaydn  Valley  could  not  be  worse. 
The  tobacco  lanas  there,  if  not  used  for  corn  after  the  tobacco  crop,  are  left  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  neglect;  they  fill  up  with  weeds  and  with  a  dense  growth  of  vines  and 
other  plants  that  do  not  allow  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  enter,  and  that  moreover  suck 
all  their  substance,  leaving  them  barren  for  the  now  crop. 

Tobacco  lands  should  be  timely  prepared,  beginning  to  till  them  in  the  month  of 
July  or  August  for  those  in  which  corn  was  not  grown,  securing  thereby  two  advan- 
tages: First,  to  kill  the  weeds  by  solar  action;  second,  to  air  the  soil  thoroughly. 

.\t  present  the  major  part  of  the  lands  commence  to  be  tilled  fifteen  days  or  even 
leas  before  the  transplanting  begins—a  bad  system,  with  fatal  results. 

We  have  already  spoken  about  the  deficiency  of  the  old  plow,  which  should  be 
replaced  by  the  modern  moldboard  of  very  ea^sy  h8ndHn|r,  and  which  besides  pene- 
trating deeper  into  the  ground  has  the  advantage  of  tummg  over  the  soil  very  much 
better  than  the  one  now  in  use. 

Land  for  tobacco  cultivation  should  l)e  plowed  three  times,  with  intervals  of  one 
Dionth  between  them,  for  lands  whereon  corn  was  not  grown,  and  at  least  fifteen  for 
these  latter. 

We  also  recommend  that  after  plowing  the  native  harrow  should  not  be  used. 
This  is  a  very  general  and  harmful  custom.  By  this  means  all  that  is  accomplished 
is  to  pulverize  and  flatten  out  the  soil  on  the  surface,  and  it  prevents  the  penetration 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Every  ^ood  planter  should  'now  that  the  solar  action  is  the 
best  fertilizer  that  the  soil  receives. 

PERTILIZBKS. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  large  or  small  planter  has  tried  any  kind  of  fertilizer. 

It  mayj  perhaps,  be  argued  that  the  plantations  of  the  CagayAn  Valley  do  not 

need  fertilizer  because  the  deposit  of  alluvium  brought  peri^ically  by  the  great 
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overflows  is  sufficient  to  fertilize  the  soil,  and  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  through 
lack  of  nutritive  matter. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  every  year  those  plantations  are  benefited  by  the  floods, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  these  lands  are  in  need  of  foreign  fertilizers.  An  ample  proof 
of  this  is  that  in  Gamu,  Ila^an,  and  other  plantations  annually  fertilized  by  the 
rivers  the  crops  are  degenerating. 

It  is  most  true,  and  confirmedby  thousands  of  experiments,  that  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  carried  on  with  the  best  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  is  perfected  greatly 
in  quantity  and  quality  if  the  planter  employs  scientific  means  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  plant. 

Of  the  different  analyses  made  of  tobacco  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
select  leaf  is  that  cultivated  in  lands  abounding  in  soluble  salts  of  potash,  which, 
besides  promoting  rapid  development  of  the  leaves,  give  them  great  fineness,  flexi- 
bility, and  aroma  without  thereby  increasing  the  quantity  of  nicotine. 

Potash  salts  are  obtained  in  the  ashes  of  any  kind  of  forest  plants,  burnt  bamboo 
and  others,  and  the  richest  in  this  substance  are  the  verv  stalks  of  tobacco  and  com. 

Every  tobacco  planter  will  have  noticed  that  when,  after  the  great  floods  in  their 
fields,  tne  stalks,  branches,  and  brush  left  thereon  are  burned  there,  the  plants  planted 
among  these  ashes  acquired  greater  development  than  the  rest.  Their  color  was  a 
d^per  dark  green,  and  the  greater  flexibility  and  fineness  was  clearly  apparent. 

Well,  then,  this  having  beei^  observed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  select  the  fertilizer,  and 
its  acquisition  is  within  every  planter's  reach. 

We  recommend  as  one  of  the  best  systems  the  formation  of  the  **hormiguero6,** 
or  heaps  of  burnt  earth,  a  very  antiquated  mode  of  fertilizing  the  fields  and  of 
positive  results  in  tobacco  culture. 

There  is  a  more  simple  way  still:  Cover  the  serface  of  the  land  to  be  cultivated 
with  a  not  too  thick  layer  of  branches,  dr)r  leaves,  grass,  or  bamboo,  and  place  on 
top  another  layer  of  dry  earth,  one  or  two  inches  deep;  bum  in  proper  season,  and 
two  or  three  days  after  this  operation  give  one  turn  with  a  plow.  By  this  means 
uniform  fertilization  of  the  whole  field  will  have  been  obtained,  and  also  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  innumerable  grubs  and  larvae  of  insects,  which  are  tobacco's 
worst  enemies. 

TOBACCO  SEED  AND  SEED  PLOTS. 

We  consider  the  selection  of  seed  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  should  be  chosen 
from  the  most  healthy  and  developed  plants  in  each  field,  and  the  planter  should 
mark  them,  even  before  budding,  thereby  preventing  the  mistake  of  rendering  the 
seed  useless  when  the  women  come  to  remove  the  sprouts  or  shoots  and  the  buds. 
The  selection  of  the  seed  should  be  made  with  great  care,  because  of  the  immense 
variety  and  completely  distinct  conditions. 

The  seeds  known  as  Maroqui,  Yizcaya,  and  Havana,  this  latter  known  likewise  by 
the  name  of  "hearty'*  due  to  its  shape,  are  those  which  produce  the  largest  quantity 
of  light,  fine,  and  clean  wrappers. 

The  seeds  known  by  the  names  of  Romero,  Morada,  and  Casira  furnish  an  aro- 
matic leaf  suitable  for  fillers  of  good  cigars  and  for  select  cut  tobacco  or  **picadura.'* 

These  plants  bud  very  soon,  but  if  the  transplanting^  is  done  in  the  second  half  of 
November  or  first  half  of  December,  the  cool  north  winds  moderate  their  growth, 
they  take  deeper  hold,  and  after  that  their  development  is  greater,  many  times  reach- 
ing up  to  twenty  leaves  in  the  first  cutting. 

As  to  the  seeds  Pampano  and  Rspada,  they  should  be  discarded  altogether.  The 
first  named  gives  a  leaf  similar  to  that  of  the  cabbage,  very  much  wrinkled  toward 
the  stalk,  very  coarse,  and  with  very  thick  cross  veins.  The  second  named  gives  a 
very  narrow  leaf  of  **maduro*'  color  and  heavily  chaiged  with  nicotine,  for  which 
reasons  it  is  usecl  solely  for  chewing  tobacco. 

Now  that  good  wrappers  are  so  scarce,  we  recommend  to  the  municipalities  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  Sumatra  seed.  It  produces  a  very  fine,  light-colored  leaf,  and 
if  the  transplanting  is  done  early  the  leaves  attain  fairly  ^ooa  size. 

This  kind  of  seed  was  planted  rather  extensively  in  an  important  plantation  in  the 
Cagaydn  Valley  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  results  were  very  satisfactory,  and 
they  would  have  l>een  much  more  so  if  the  transplanting  had  been  made  to  soil  of 
more  strength,  or  that  known  there  by  the  name  of  "jugus,'*  wherein  the  plants 
obtain  very  much  more  development 

It  has  never  l>een  explaine<l  why  this  seed  was  discarded.  I  believe  that  it  wasao 
unfortunate  mistake  and  that  dire  results  will  now  be  experienced. 
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SEED  PLOTS. 

There  should  be  at  least  three,  the  first  to  be  sown  between  the  15th  and  20th  of 
September,  for,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  seed  if  well  cared  for  obtains  in  between 
forty  and  fifty  days,  this  enables  the  commencing  of  planting  in  the  second  half  of 
November.  We  have  already  said  that  t^ese  plantings  should  be  alternate  and  at  inter- 
vals of  about  fifteen  days  each. 

The  selection  of  seea  is  not  practiced  at  present.  The  planter,  without  caring  to 
see  if  the  plant  is  sound  or  disci^ed  or  noting  this  or  that  condition,  gathers  the  seed 
from  the  field,  and  it  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  it  is  taken  from  the  sprouts  or 
from  the  discarded  plants.     Hence  the  diversity  of  classes  found  even  in  small  fields. 

The  seed  plots  outside  of  the  plantations  are  formed  in  very  bad  conditions  as  to 
soil  and  weather,  so  that  the  planter  who  has  been  cautious  and  has  secured  his  seed 
in  good  season  has  need  of  becoming  a  constant  sentinel,  and  even  then  at  the  slightest 
lack  of  vigilance  he  is  robbed  of  it.  These  thefts  are  likewise  very  frequent  even  after 
the  transplantings. 

All  these  evils  would  be  avoided  if  the  municipalities  would  follow  the  good  custom 
of  making  common  seed  plots,  as  was  done  during  the  time  of  government  monopoly 
and  described  herein. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

We  have  said  that  the  transplanting  of  tobacco  should  be  made  in  the  high  lands 
daring  the  second  half  of  November  and  in  the  low  lands  during  the  first  half  of 
December.    This  latter  can  be  extended  up  to  the  24th  of  the  month  at  the  latest. 

These  are  called  early  plantings,  and  many  years  of  experience  have  shown  us  that 
they  are  the  best,  for  three  distinct  reasons:  First,  because  after  the  recent  rainy  sea- 
son'the  soil  retains  all  the  humidity;  second,  because  the  cool  northern  winds  modify 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  which,  seeking  the  warmth  of  the  soil,  takes  firmer  hold, 
absorbs  the  nutritive  juices,  and  the  development  is  much  greater  both  in  quantity 
and  quality;  third,  because  the  season  of  northerly  winds  extends  throughout  the 
month  of  January,  bringing  therewith  some  showers  of  fine  rain,  highly  oeneficial 
to  the  plants. 

Now,  unfortunately,  just  the  reverse  occurs.  We  frequently  see  that  lands  to  be 
planted  with  tobacco  are  still  entirely  neglected,  full  of  brush,  and  the  planter  does 
not  even  trouble  himself  to  irfve  it  the  first  plowing. 

These  lands  are  afterwards  cleared,  plowed,  ana  prepared  at  times  in  less  than  a 
week.  The  transplanting  is  poorly  done,  the  soil  is  raw,  has  not  been  benefited  by 
the  sun's  rays,  and  consequently  is  not  vegetable  soil.  The  roots  of  the  weeds  pre- 
vioosiy  torn  out  again  take  hold  immediately  and  the  field  is  once  more  full  of  brush. 
The  greater  num^r  of  the  plants  die,  and  tnose  that  do  not  perish  grow  up  stunted, 
discMed,  and  develop  unevenly.  The  tobacco  is  extremely  poor,  of  a  yellowish 
color,  gummy,  slow  to  bum,  and  very  bitter. 

It  is  very  risky  to  mix  this  tobacco  with  others,  because  it  is  very  liable  to  heat 
and  also  to  impart  to  the  others  its  bad  conditions  of  color,  odor,  and  taste. 

The  delay  in  the  transplanting  is  due  to  nothing  else  than  the  little  care  given  to  the 
seed  plots;  sometimes  owing  to  baguios,  others  to  excessive  rain,  others  to  drought, 
and  always  to  neglect;  it  happens  that  when  the  season  for  sowing  arrives  there  are 
very  few  who  have  the  seed  ready,  so  that  transplanting  is  done  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  when  the  cutting  of  the  first  leaves  should  begin.  Hence,  the 
crops  are  scarce,  of  poor  quality,  and  of  divers  kinds  and  conditions. 

Another  feature  of  the  greatest  importance  la  the  distance  to  be  observed  between 
the  plants.  The  general  custom  at  the  present  time  is  approximately  1  vara 
(about  33  inches).  This  is  practiced  in  all  the  lands  as  if  they  were  of  like  condi- 
tion.   We  a^ree  to  that  distance  as  to  the  walks,  but  not  between  plants. 

The  beautiful  plantations  of  the  Cagayan  Valley  are  formed  of  lands  rich  in  organic 
element«  of  great  nutritive  strength,  and  in  these  lands  we  consider  the  distance 
between  plants  as  excessive.  Hence,  it  happens  that  the  plants  give  out  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  ioliage  and  there  is  need  of  frequent  gleaning;  otherwise  a  small  forest 
would  be  formed. 

Due  to  the  excessive  distance,  the  plants  absorb  a  greater  quantity  than  necessary 
for  their  nourishment,  resulting  in  very  thick  leaves  with  very  pronounced  cross 
veins,  of  difficult  application  and  usefulness  for  fine  wrappers. 

For  the  same  reason  the  colors  **maduro'*  and  **  Colorado  maduro**  predominate, 
and  we  find  the  colors  "claro"  and  **  Colorado  claro"  only  in  the  leaves,  called  in  Ilo- 
cano  "lapa  en  ibanaj^"  and  **pala8pas.'*  These  are  leaves  near  the  ground  and 
sheltered,  therefore,  from  the  sun  and  the  wind. 
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'  The  distances  that  should  be  observed  are  80  centimeters  for  the  walks  and  65 
centimeters  between  plauts.  With  these  distances  will  be  obtained  the  following 
valoable  advantages:  First,  in  the  same  space  a  much  greater  crop;  second,  by  the 
distribution  of  the  juices  of  the  soil  affected  by  the  increase  of  plants  the  leaves  will 
be  finer;  third,  through  the  shade  mutually  afforded  the  much-desired  colors  **claro" 
and  *  *  Colorado  claro ' '  wi  11  be  obtained. 

The  plantings  having  been  made  as  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  most 
now  look  after  the  mamtenance,  cleaning,  and  cutting. 

All  the  operations  in  tobacco  culture  are  of  such  importance  that  we  compare  them 
to  a  complicated  machine,  wherein  several  geared  wheels  work  together. 

From  the  moment  that  the  seed  is  put  into  the  ground  until  the  tobacco  goes  into 
the  market  in  the  shape  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  it  passes  through  many  delicate 
manipulations. 

So  that  in  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  Filipino  tobacco  within 
the  last  few  years  and  to  suggest  the  remedies,  based  on  many  years  of  study  and 
experience,  it  becomes  necessary  to  publish  various  articles,  which  we  do  not  doubt 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  those  engaged  in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
tobacco. 

It  many  times  happens  that  the  plants  carry  from  the  very  seed  plot  the  grubs  and 
larvFe  of  msects,  the  destruction  of^ which  is  very  necessary. 

When  the  seed  plot  is  attacked  by  the  worm  and  it  is  desired  to  prevent  the  propa- 
^tion  of  the  plague  to  the  plantations,  it  should  be  destroyed  within  the  se^l  plot 
itself;  for  which  purpose  a  not  very  thick  lye  of  ashes  and  boiling  water  should  be 
made,  and  when  cold  the  seed  plot  should  be  irrigated  therewith.  It  is  only  in  very 
rare  cases  that  this  has  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  field  wherein  the  transplanting  has  been  made  has  been  previously  fertilized 
with  ashes  and  burned  earth,  as  we  have  suggested,  itcan  be  guaranteed  that  the  worm 
will  not  make  itself  very  visible,  for  the  potash  salts,  besides  being  the  best  fertilizer 
for  tobacco,  have  the  quality  of  destroying  the  parasitical  insects  of  the  plant  in  over 
60  per  cent. 

Besides  attending  to  the  removal  of  the  worms  morning  and  evening,  it  is  advisable 
to  make  bonfires  at  night  at  the  marj^ns  of  the  tobacco  fields,  whereby  the  butter- 
files  will  be  drawn  into  them  by  the  light  and  perish  in  the  fiames,  instead  of  depos- 
iting their  larvie  on  the  plants. 

Freauently  one  or  two  sprouts  or  shoots  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant,  and 
this,  although  it  increases  the  crop,  is  not  at  all  advisable,  because  the  leaves  grow 
smaller  and  of  inferior  quality  generally,  and  those  of  the  high  grade  diminish. 

When  the  plants  have  entirely  developed  they  bud,  and  it  is  advisable  to  at  once 
nip  the  buds  nef ore  they  flower. 

When  doing  this,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bud  the  plants  preWously  marked 
for  seed,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  these  plants  should  be  selected  for  the  fineness, 
elasticity,  and  width  of  the  leaves. 

Once  the  budding  has  been  done  the  sap  becom€«  distributed  into  the  leaves  of  the 
plants,  and  immediately  thev  begin  to  mature. 

Many  times  have  I  noticed  that  leaves  were  cut  before  maturity  and  others  when 
overmatured.  In  both  cases  the  leaf  entirely  loses  color,  aroma,  and  flexibility, 
which  are  indispensable  conditions  for  manufacture. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  cutting  be  done  when  the  leaves  beffin  to  lose 
their  dark-jjreen  color  and  when  seen  from  within  toward  the  light  small  blisters  are 
noted.  It  is  then  that  the  leaves  are  in  condition  for  cutting.  It  should  be  done 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  because  it  is  very  harmful  to  cut  in  the  early  morning 
hours  when  the  plants  are  covered  with  the  night  dew. 

We  likewise  recommend  the  cutting  after  the  full  moon,  because  the  tobacco  plant, 
as  all  other  plants  in  general,  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  liquids  when  the  moon 
is  crescent,  which  liquids  are  a  source  of  innumerable  difficulties  in  the  curing,  with 
marked  tendency  to  decomposition. 

DRYING   HOUSaS. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  tobacco  planters  do  not  attach  importance  to  the  operation  of 
airing  and  drying  the  leaves.  Through  badly  understood  economy  they  do  not  build 
drying  houses,  and  those  that  are  built  do  not  have  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  good 
drying  process. 

They  should  be  built  in  well-ventilated  places,  somewhat  distant  from  rivers  and 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  lakes  and  swamps. 

They  can  be  plain,  i.  e.,  of  cane  and  bamooo  only,  but  inclosed  with  latticework 
doors  and  windows,  and  not  in  the  form  of  sheds,  as  a  good  many  are  conatructed. 
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The  lattices  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  prevent  incoming  rain  and  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere. 

It  IB  well  known  that  the  green  leaves  of  tobacco,  when  drying,  absorb  all  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  which  makes  breathing  very  difficult  inside  of  the  drying 
houses,  for  which  reason  we  advise  the  planters  to  abandon  the  bad  habit  of  drying 
tobacco  inside  of  their  dwellings. 

The  leaves  in  decomposition  exhale  rases  charged  with  nicotine,  and  they  are  dan- 

grous  for  people  living  there.  It  is  this  that  causes  the  frequent  pernicious  fevers 
town  by  tne  name  **(Su^ydn  fever.'' 

We  have  already  said  that  the  majoritv  of  the«planters  do  not  attach  importance  to 
the  tobacco  drying,  whilst  a  good  method  in  that  respect  is  almost  a  guaranty  of  a 
good  crop. 

Tobacco  is  at  present  allowed  to  dry  by  the  sun.  If  it  rains  they  cover  it  (but  not 
always)  with  a  few  banana  leaves,  which  cover  it  so  deficiently  that  in  most  instances 
it  becomes  comnletely  soaked.  At  night  it  is  left  out  exposed  to  the  weather  and 
receives  all  the  dew  sent  down  by  God. 

With  that  method  of  drying  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  obtain  good  tobacco,  for 
the  leaves  with  excess  of  humidity  attain  a  varigated  color,  with  black  and  greenish 
stains,  they  lose  combustibility  and  aroma,  and  acquire  a  bad  odor  produced  by 
mold. 

The  best  system  known  to  us,  and  which  has  given  very  good  results,  is  the 
following: 

Once  the  drying  houses  or  camarines  have  been  built  in  the  form  herein  described, 
place  inside  a  **  pala  pala*'  (scaffolding),  made  of  bamboo,  both  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally, leaving  a  passageway  along-  the  whole  center,  with  a  connectmg  door  at 
either  end  of  the  building. 

The  *'  hands"  of  leaves,  composed  usually  of  one  hundred,  are  then  hung  on  the 
different  rings  of  the  **  pala  pala,''  taking  care  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other. 

Should  the  weather  be  damp  and  rainy  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  smoke  into  the 
building,  thereby  killing  the  vegetable  parasites  on  the  leaves  without  injuring  in 
the  least  the  good  quality  of  the  tobacco,  provided  that  the  smoke  is  not  excessive, 
and  the  plants  burned  for  that  purpose  were  not  resinous. 

During  extremely  damj)  weather  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  closed  to  avoid 
the  circulation  of  damp  air,  and  it  should  be  endeavored  to  keep  up  a  dry  tempera- 
ture by  means  of  smoke. 

Should  the  weather  be  dry  with  northeast  monsoon  winds,  usually  prevalent  at 
that  time,  the  doors  and  windows  on  that  side  should  be  closed  and  the  opposite  ones 
opned,  thereby  avoiding  the  hasty  drying  and  shrinking  of  the  leaves.  It  is  advis- 
able to  interchange  the  ** hands"  of  leaves  that  have  been  more  exposed  to  the  heat 
with  those  which  were  in  a  lower  temperature  within  the  camarine. 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  obtain  uniform  drying  within  the  drying  houses  or 
camarines  by  means  of  a  thermometer  and  taking  care  to  maintain,  whether  by  ven- 
tilation in  dry  weather  or  by  fires  and  smoke  in  wet  weather,  a  maximum  tempera- 
ture of  36°  and  a  minimum  of  25®.  • 

Should  it  be  observed  during  the  drying  process  that  some  leaves  have  become 
moldy  through  excess  of  humidity  it  is  advisable  to  take  them  out  and  expose  them 
to  the  sun,  thereby  killing  in  a  few  hours  this  injurious  fungus  vegetation. 

THE   PILING   OP   LEAP  TOBACCO. 

The  leaves  having  been  dried  as  described  in  the  previous  chapter  the  piling  up,  or 
'*mandalas,"  is  pnxjeeded  with. 

The  name  of  **mandala"  is  given  to  the  piles  of  dried  leaf  tobacco  removed  from 
the  drying  storehouses. 

The  purpose  of  making  up  into  mandalas  is  to  make  tobacco  smokable  by  means 
of  fermentation. 

Mandalas  should  be  two  at  least,  and  to  this  end  a  careful  selection  of  all  sound 
and  clean  leaves  should  be  made,  with  which  we  will  form  the  first  mandala.  In 
the  second  we  may  likewise  place  all  leaves  of  inferior  quality,  as  well  as  all  such  as 
during  their  drying  may  have  become  mildewed  througn  excess  of  dampness. 

The  object  in  segregating  the  mandalas  is  to  prevent  the  bad  leaves  transmitting 
their  bad  conditions  of  odor  and  taste  through  fermentation  to  the  good  ones. 

The  fermentation  of  tobacco  in  mandalas  should  be  slow,  as  an  excess  of  heat 
would  injure  it  very  much  as  regards  color,  flexibility,  and  weight. 

It  is  therefore  our  advice  that  when  60°  are  reached,  which  is  the  maximum  tem- 
perature to  be  allowed  to  tobacco,  it  should  be  overturned  twice — when  the  temper- 
ature reaches  46°  and  55°,  respectively— a  third  one  to  be  given  at  60°. 
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It  must  not  be  taken  that  as  the  maximum  temperature  has  been  reached  tobacco 
is  now  cured.  Nothing  would  be  more  erroneous.  The  period  of  fermentation  of 
tobacco  in  no  case  is  under  seventy-five  to  ninety  days,  and  during  such  period  it 
should  be  overturned  in  succession,  until  the  fever  gets  down  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture with  which  it  started. 

The  fermentation  of  the  tobacco  having  been  completed,  its  selection  and  classifi- 
cation should  now  be  proceeded  with,  put  up  into  hands  and  getting  it  ready  for 
appraisal  and  baling. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  a  maximum  thermometer  is  indispensa- 
ble to  every  good  tobacco  grower.  •Now,  then,  I  may  assume  without  the  nsk  of 
erring,  that  outside  of  the  plantations  there  are  not  ten  thermometers  in  the  whole 
of  the  Cagaydn  Valley. 

With  the  proper  use  of  a  thermometer  incalculable  advantages  may  be  obtained. 

If  our  crops  consist  of  thin  leaves,  elastic,  and  of  a  light  color,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  preserve  such  conditions. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  at  a  maximum  temperature  of  60^  tobacco  obtains  a  high 
color,  and  the  leaf  loses  part  of  its  elasticity;  combustibility  and  aroma,  however, 
being  increased. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  two  former  qualities  we  must  endeavor  not  to  allow  the 
temperature  inside  the  mandala  to  exceed  50°. 

If  the  tobacco  is  gummy,  it  comes  from  high  or  thin  lands,  and  if  it  is  found  with 
a  decided  tendency  to  become  worm-eaten,  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  destroy 
the  germs  by  means  of  fevers,  and  if  the  leaves  are  not  sufficiently;  juicy,  and  it  were 
therefore  impossible  to  raise  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°,  a  liquid  obtained  by  the 
boiUng  of  tobacco  of  good  quality  may  be  added  by  means  of  a  fine  sprinkler  or  a 
sprayer,  in  order  that  the  leaf  may  become  sufficiently  damp  to  insure  a  good  fer- 
mentation, and  we  will  then  have  placed  the  tobacco  m  such  a  condition  that  it  will 
not  be  worm-eaten  for  a  long  time. 

We  therefore  recommend  as  an  indispensable  instrument  to  all  good  tobacco  grow- 
ers the  use  of  a  maximum  thermometer,  whereby  they  may  observe  their  mandalas, 
on  the  assurance  that  they  shall  never  become  overheated,  besides  other  advantages 
already  pointed  out 

APPRAISEMENT. 

In  the  course  of  this  essay  we  have  set  forth  numerous  reasons  by  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  leaf  tobacco  raisea  in  the  Cagaydn  Valley  can  not  be  good;  and  it  is  evident 
that  such  tobacco,  being  the  only  one  which  coufd  be  exported  to  the  United  States, 
as  stated  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Taft,  there  exists  no  reason  why  the  American 
tobacco  dealers  should  object  to  the  reduction  in  the  Dingley  tariff. 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  and  their  effects  having  been  made,  the  complaint  turns 
out  to  be  a  very  deeply  rooted  one.  The  disease  has  become  a  chronic  one,  and  there 
is  no  remedy  but  to  apply  the  lancet  if  we  wish  to  extirpate  the  cancer  that  is  grad- 
ually undermining  the  i>atient*s  life. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Philippines  is  also  aware  that  it  is  not 
many  years  ago  when  the  provinces  of  Ilocos  Sur  and  Ilocos  Norte  were  rich,  and 
very  rich.  Their  chief  production  was  indigo,  which,  whilst  it  was  all  handled  by 
Filipino  and  Spanish  merchants,  was  admitt^  to  and  in  great  demand  in  the  princi- 
pal markets  of  the  financial  world;  classes  5  to  8,  which  are  the  superior  kinds,  being 
then  quite  abundant,  and  were  company  in  Europe  to  the  unequaled  "Blue"  of 
(Guatemala. 

There  came  a  third  merchant — and  we  all  know  who  he  is — and  with  his  unscrupu- 
lous conscience  commenced,  as  always,  his  adulterations.  He  added  lime  and  otner 
substances,  and  a  perfectly  unknown  indigo  was  offered  in  the  markets.  This  caused 
its  discredit,  the  outcome  being  its  total  disappearance. 

Misery,  with  all  the  consequences  thereof,  dia  not  take  long  to  invade  said  provinces, 
and  their  inhabitants,  almost  to  one-half  of  them,  had  to  emigrate  to  other  provinces 
in  this  archipelago. 

This  irf  the  history  of  indigo,  knawn  to  everyone,  and  this  is  the  same  course  which 
the  tobacco  industry  follows  with  gigantic  steps. 

After  the  close  of  the  monopoly  few  were  the  firms  who  engaged  in  the  leaf-tobacco 
trade.  The  following  may  be  cited  as  the  principal  ones:  Compafifa  General  de 
Tobacos  de  Filipinas,  La  Insular,  Baer,  Senior  &  Co.,  El  Oriente,  and  a  few  Spanish 
merchants.  , 

Whilst  the  leaf-tobacco  trade  was  in  such  hands,  everything  went  on  nicely.  The 
Philippine  tobacco  began  to  get  a  name  all  over  Europe  and  almost  completely 
secured  the  Far  Eastern  markets,  frankly  and  loyally  competing  with  tobacco  from 
Habana,  Lataquie,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  other  countries. 
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Then  came  the  shrewd  indigo  merchant,  who  never  starts  hut  when  an  article  is 
known  and  has  an  extensive  e^>d  name,  and  then  with  his  adulterations  and  frauds 
commences  business  without  fear  of  making  mistakes. 

Thus  he  commenced  his  gathering  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  Cagaydn  Valley  on  a  small 
scale  at  first  in  the  same  way  as  white  ants  make  their  first  appearance  in  a  sumptu- 
ous building  until  they  finally  get  hold  of  it  and  demolish  it. 

The  provmces  of  Cacaydn  and  Isabela  produce  an  average  yearly  yield  of  not  less 
than  250,000  quintals,  the  value  of  which  varies  between  2,500, 000  and  3,000, 000  pesos. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  with  such  a  handsome  capital  annually  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  both  provinces,  which  do  not  reach  300,000,  they  ought  to  enjoy 
general  prosperity.    Nothing  of  the  kind;  said  provinces  are  at  present  utterly  poor. 

The  aiorementioned  unscrupulous  trader,  called  a  Chinaman,  has  securedall  the 
trade  the  native  needs  to  avail  himefelf  of  and  furnishes  it  to  him  at  fabulous  prices. 

Should  another  merchant  coming  from  a  different  quarter  engage  in  the  same  busi- 
ness it  does  not  take  them  long  to  overthrow  him,  and  in  this  way  complete  monopoly 
is  exercised. 

They  are  also  the  sole  money  lenders,  whose  usual  interest  is  that  of  1  peso  for  a 
peso,  and  considering  that  they  grant  loans  for  six  months  at  the  most  they  earn  an 
annual  profit  of  200  per  cent. 

There  is  even  more.  When  the  loan  is  made  in  goods  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
increasing  the  values  to  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  selling  price,  making  barter  com- 
pulsory, or  to  deliver  tobacco  for  the  total  value  of  goods  received,  such  delivery  to 
be  made  on  the  30th  day  of  June  at  the  latest. 

Thus  it  results  that  tne  planter  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  tobacco  without 
proper  curing,  and.  as  a  consequence  thereof,  the  tobacco  is  raw,  has  a  bad  color,  and 
18  overcharaed  with  nicotine,  and  in  such  a  condition  it  is  brought  to  the  market. 

Besides  tne  great  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  obtained  by  them  through  the  above 
means,  they  purchase  in  considerable  proportion,  competing  with  all  the  firms 
enraged  in  this  business. 

The  class  selected  by  them  is  the  "4a  Superior,"  a  large  leaf,  a  poor  wrapper,  but 
of  good  quality,  and  they  pay  for  it  higher  prices  than  set  down  in  the  schedules. 

This  tobacco  obtained  from  the  pt)wer  by  means  of  flattery,  offering  him  a  deceit- 
fnl  profit,  is  used  by  them  for  mixing  with  the  higher  classes,  thus  doubling,  or  even 
trebling,  the  purchase  price. 

The  lack  of  harmony  which  exists  among  the  important  firms,  and  the  bitter  com- 
petition made  by  Chinese,  has  given  as  a  result  that  the  leaf  is  classified  or  appraised 
too  soon,  the  weed  not  having,  therefore,  been  properly  matured.  The  tobacco 
growers,  on  being  pressed  to  dispose  of  their  crops,  arran^  them  carelessly;  hence 
the  diversity  of  class  and  color  which  is  often  found  even  m  the  same  bundle. 

The  carelessness  in  the  preparation  of  leaf  tobacco,  as  well  as  the  numberless 
causes  we  have  described  above,  have  given  us  the  fatal  result  that  the  consumption 
of  Philippine  tobacco  is  already  limited  to  our  own  home. 

Tobaoiix)  being  an  article  which  should  be  offered  for  the  market  properly  classi- 
fied^ we  claim  that  it  should  be  subject  to  regulations  in  its  appraisal.  In  order  to 
achieve  this,  we  consider  it  as  of  absolute  necessity  that  all  tobacco  dealers  should 
form  a  guild,  prepare  a  code  under  the  laws  of  commerce,  and  appoint  a  tribunal 
formed  by  several  of  the  best-known  expert  appraisers,  to  decide  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  legality  of  appraisals  made. 

The  tobacco  industry  in  the  Philippines  consists  of  more  than  300  factories,  located 
for  the  most  part  in  Manila.  Out  of  this  number  only  four  gather  a  portion  of  their 
stock  in  the  Oagay^  Valley,  bein^  compelled  to  complete  in  Manila  the  balance  of 
the  leaf  tobacco  they  need  for  their  own  consumption.  This  fully  shows  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  crops  is  gathered  in  by  Chinese  dealers,  and  as  they  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  leaf  tooacco  in  Manila  they  impose  on  purchasers,  who  have  to  . 
submit  to  their  classification  and  consent  to  having  tobacco  from  Cagaydn  and 
Isabela  mixed  with  leaf  from  Barili,  Abra,  and  other  places,  as  we  have  often 
witnessed. 

The  classification  offered  in  this  city  is  really  scandalous,  or,  to  say  it  more  prop- 
erly, an  iniquitous  robbery  is  being  committed.  As  previously  stated,  the  **4a 
Superior,*'  which  is  a  leaf  of  good  quality,  although  broken,  is  mixed  with  the 
superior  classes,  above  all  with  class  **la,*'  which  is  of  the  same  size. 

The  first-class  tobacco  is  formed  of  whole  leaves,  clean  and  of  a  uniform  color. 
The  package  or  bale,  as  it  is  called  here,  weighs  from  2J  to  3  quintals.    The  average 

auintal  consists  of  approximately  80  hands  of  100  leaves  each,  and,  taking  as  a  base 
tie  package  of  21  quintals,  we  obtain  a  total  of  200  hands,  which  multiplied  by  100, 
which  each  hand  contains,  would  give  us  20,000  leaves.     As  the  leaves  consist  of  two 
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halves  divided  by  the  stem,  it  is  evident  that  each  half  gives  us  at  least  one  wrapper, 
in  which  case  each  packai^e  should  afford  as  a  minimum  40,000  wrappers. 

However,  you  may  wellbe  frightened,  but  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  what  we  are 
about  to  tell  you. 

Any  factory  turning  out  at  present  from  40,000  to  50,000  cigars  of  special  brands 
needs  to  open  at  least  20  packages  of  la,  which  if  properly  cmssified  should  afford 
800,000  wrappers.  It  may  oe  seen,  therefore,  that  the  tobacco  industry  can  not  stand 
this  a  long  time. 

We  are  on  a  slippery  road  which  leads  us  to  a  precipice  unless  we  try  soon  to  put 
a  stop  to  this. 

The  tobacco  industry  in  the  Philippines  is  the  leading  one  in  importance,  for  the 
many  millions  invested  therein,  the  large  tracts  exclusively  producmg  tpbacco,  the 
many  thousands  of  workmen  who  earn  a  living  from  it,  and  finally  because  it  is 
the  most  important  revenue  obtained  by  the  Government!  We  consider  that  these 
are  matters  of  such  importance  that  our  voice  will  echo  sufficiently  so  that  it  may  be 
heard  by  those  persons  who  more  or  less  are  affected  by  everything  i^ladng  to 
tobacco  matters. 

We  are  hopeful  of  having  discovered  a  scheme  which,  if  carried  into  practice,  will 
yield  great  results,  and  by  not  publishing  it  herein  we  only  take  the  precaution  not 
to  show  our  enemy  our  plans  of  attack  and  defense. 

SAUCES   FOR  TOBACCO. 

Although  understanding  that  any  technical  person  in  a  cigar  isLCtory  knows  such 
parts  or  matters  of  which  tobacco  is  formed,  we  do  not  think  it  is  out  of  the  way  to 
publish  one  of  the  most  recent  analyses. 

ANALYSIS. 

Inoiganic  bodies:  Ammonia;  azoic  acid;  alum;  lime;  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and 
phosphoric  acids;  potash;  magnesia;  iron;  soda;  silica,  and  manganese. 

Oiiganic  elements:  Nicotine,  tabacic  acid  (malic),  citric,  acetic,  oxalic,  pectic,  and 
ulmic. 

Neutral  compounds  which  we  name  meodanine^  cellulose,  yellow  and  green  resins, 
wax  or  greasy  matter,  and  nitrogenous  matter. 

Now«  then,  the  most  essential  portions  of  which  tobacco  is  composed  being  now 
known,  there  is  nothing  easier  for  an  intelligent  cigar  manufacturer  than  turning  a 
common  cigar  into  an  excellent  veguero. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  means  of  such  sauces,  tobacco  may  be  made  old;  hy  means 
of  sauces  aroma  and  combustibility  may  be  imparted;  by  means  of  sauces  it  is  pos- 
sible to  destroy  the  germs  of  the  weevil  and  cause  tobacco  to  keep  for  a  long  time;  by 
means  of  sauces  a  white  ash  is  obtainable;  and  finally,  by  means  of  sauces  manu- 
factured tobacco  may  be  kept  flexible  and  glossy,  as  if  it  were  freshly  manu&u^tared. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  hint  that  along  with  the  sauces  there  should  be  ther- 
mometrical  observations  of  the  fever  which  tobacco  must  undergo,  without  which 
the  study  would  be  incomplete. 

Few  are  the  industries  which,  like  that  of  the  tobacco,  offer  a  good  field  to  study, 
or  which,  through  manipulation,  their  products  offer  immense  profits. 

Therefore,  being  convmced  thereof  from  experience,  we  ui^  our  friends  to  go  on 
constantly  in  their  observations  and  study,  assuring  them  that  sooner  or  later  they 
will  attain  the  benefits  we  have  enumerated. 

There  would  be  nothing  easier  to  me  than  to  publish  a  few  recipes  which  have 
given  positive  results;  but  to  include  them  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  class  of  tobacco  we  are  to  employ  f  since  all  tobaccos  are  not  of  equal  condi- 
tions), and  my  work  would  be  of  no  avail,  oesides  being,  on  the  other  hand,  manu- 
facturers* secrets,  so  we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  giving  them  out. 

We  now  consider  this  information  as  ended,  and  we  should  feel  well  pleased  if,  by 
the  aid  of  our  observations,  we  finally  succeed  in  assisting  the  tobacco  industry  of 
the  Philippines  to  again  occupy  the  rank  it  so  justly  deserves  to  be  in. 
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Appendix  O. 

AOREBMSIIT  XHTEBED  DTTO  BT  THE  CIGAR  AKB  CIGARETTE  KANUFAOTUBEBS 
OF  MANILA  ON  HAT  18,  1906,  FOB  THE  PUBPOSE  OF  ENCOUBAOINO  THE  PBO- 
DVCnON  OF  TOBACCO  LEAF  IN  THE  PB0VINCE8  OF  CAOATAN  AND  I8ABELA 
ANB  TO  IMPBOTE  THE  UVALITT  AND  8ECirBS  ITNIFOBMITT  IN  THE  80BTIN0 
OF  THE  LEAF. 

BCLB8  RBCOHMENDED   FOR  THE  GATHERING   AND   SORTING  OP  TOBACCO  IN  THE  CAGAYXn 
VALLEY   AND    FOR   PURCHASES   MADE   IN   MANILA. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  total  loss  of  the  esteem  in  which  Philippine  tobacco  was  held  in 
olden  times,  ruining  planters  who  eAm  their  living  therefrom,  injuring  more  or  less  everyone 
coocemed  in  the  traae  and  the  tobacco  manufacturing  industries,  it  is  of  the  highest  interest 
that  all  such  elements  should  cooperate  to  improve  the  cultivation,  preparation,  and  sorting 
of  the  tobacco  leaf.  The  support  of  .the  authorities  should  be  solicited,  who,  by  simple 
measures  of  good  government,  enacted  for  the  good  of  this  country,  may  do  a  great  deal 
toward  causing  said  product  to  recover  the  good  name  it  had  when  under  the  monopoly  of 
the  Spankh  Government,  and  even  for  several  veai^  thereafter,  until  planters  began  to  lose 
the  habit  to  work  and  thereby  the  tobacco-producing  regions  their  prosperity. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  that  purchasers  should,  by  mutual  aocoixl.  establish  and  observe 
rales  to  insure  uniformity  in  tneir  purchases  and  to  compel  planters  to  do  their  best,  as 
formerly  they  did,  in  the  work  of  cultivation  and  the  preparation  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  not  our  int«nt  to  reduce  present  prices,  such  as  the  bad  Quality  of  the  weed  during 
late  years  would  warrant,  for  the  reason  that  production  wouid  thereby  be  killed;  our 
main  object  is  simply  to  encourage  production.  We  therefore  recommend  that  existing 
prices  be  kept  up  according  to  the  established  classification  which  is  now  more  or  less 
strictly  accepted  as  a  basis  ^r.  appraisement. 

An  agreement  should  also  be  made  in  order  to  avoid  the  intrusion  of  middlemen  in 
purcha^  made,  such  persons  being  as  prejudicial  as  brokers  are  between  the  purchaser 
•nd  the  planter,  not  merely  because  the  commission  they  charge  uselesslv  enhances  the 
price  of  tobacx:o,  but  also  because  such  manner  of  appraisement  lends  itself  to  hiding  the 
impositions  and  derelictions  of  subordinates,  and  because  it  hinders  the  direct  dealing 
between  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  which  is  the  most  convenient,  proper,  and  just  way  to  effect 
purchases. 

Something  should  also  be  agreed  to  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  imposition  of  the  gatherers 
(acaparadores),  mostly  Chinamen,  who,  after  buying  to  advantage  and  often  ui  exchange 
for  goods  of  a  doubtful  quality,  trusting  that  at  the  present  day  everything  is  allowed  to 
ptsB,  sort  and  pack  the  tobacco  leaf  to  suit  themselves  and  increase  their  gains  when  selling 
mbulk. 

In  view  of  all  the  above  reasons,  the  purchasers  who  sign  this  writing  agree  to  establish 
the  prices  and  rules  given  below  and  engage  to  observe  the  same  during  one  year,  without 
pieiudice  to  an  extension  of  time  by  means  of  a  new  agreement. 

FiiBt.  The  appraisement  of  leaf  tobacco  in  sticks,  counted  or  in  bulk,  is  absolutely  sup- 
pressed, such  appraisement  to  be  made  only  by  hands  (manos)  of  100  leaves,  well  arranged 
and  pressed. 

Second.  Purchases  to  be  made  solely  from  planters  under  a  fair  appraisement  by  classes 
tnd  at  the  following  prices: 

Bale  of— 

Primera yi4.25 

Segunda 9.00 

Tercera 4. 12i 

Cuarta  superior 2. 00 

Cuarta  corriente 1.  50 

QuinU 50 

Third.  No  brokers  or  middlemen  of  any  kind  whatsoever  are  to  be  employed,  and  no  lots 
ire  to  be  purchased  at  lump  prices,  not  even  from  planters  themselves. 

Fourth.  The  '*  tips''  (rewards)  which  have  been  given  in  late  years  to  the  planters,  as 
well  88  payment  for  the  transportation  of  tobacco  delivered  for  appraisement  in  the  drying 
warehouses,  are  to  cease. 

Fifth.  As  far  as  possible,  purchasing  in  Manila  is  to  be  avoided.  Should  any  of  the  firms 
ngning  this  agreement  be  in  need  of  leaf  tobacco,  notice  should  be  sent  to  all  the  other 
finns  uid,  in  case  it  should  be  convenient,  the  other  firms  will  furnish  the  tobacco  needed, 
and  if  not  convenient  the  purchase  should  be  by  appraisement,  selecting  at  least  20  per  cent 
for  each  class  dt  leaf. 
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SUOOESnOKS    FOR    IMPROVING   THE    CULTIVATION   OP  THE  TOBACCX>    PLANT    IN    CAQAYAX 

ANP   I8ABELA. 

The  government  to  advise  planters  as  follows: 

1.  Not  to  plant  tobacco  in  too  poor  or  worn-out  lands. 

2.  An  annual  rotation  of  seed  between  the  different  municipalities,  such  as  Ek^agQe- 
Cabagan;  Angadanan-Tu^egarao,  etc.,  in  order  to  avoid  degeneration  of  the  plant. 

3.  Fields  to  be  previously  well  prepared  for  planting,  the  earth  loosened  so  as  to  expose 
it  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  rays  of  the  sim. 

4.  To  keep  the  fields  well  cleaned. 

5.  To  see  that  seed  beds  or  nurseries  are  in  perfect  condition  and  sprinkled  with  a  solution 
of  ashes  and  water  which  kills  all  insects  or  larv». 

6.  Transplanting  to  be  carefully  done,  selection  being  made  of  sound  and  vigorous  small 
plants  having  well  developed  and  uninjured  roots,  so  that  they  will  catch  and  fwd  weU. 

7.  Plants  to  be  well  hilled. 

8.  Plants  to  be  pruned  in  time  so  as  to  limit  the  number  of  leaves  each  one  should  produce 
of  perfect  condition  and  quality. 

9.  Leaves  to  be  cut  off  when  the  right  conditions  are  reached. 

10.  To  avoid  putrefaction  which  would  weaken  the  cellular  tissue  of  leaves,  thereby 
losing  elasticity,  leaves  should,  without  loss  of  time,  be  strung  on  sticks. 

11.  Such  sticks  should  be  hung  up  in  a  well-ventilated  drying  warehouse,  not  allowing 
the  rays  of  the  sun  or  night  dew  to  enter  therein. 

12.  To  strictly  prohibit  that  such  sticks  be  hung  up  on  bamboos  in  the  open  air. 

13.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  dried,  sticks  should  be  formed  into  mandalas  of  eood  size 
and  well  covered  up  so  that  fermentation  may  set  in,  and  they  should  be  turned  over  at 
least  once. 

14.  Classification  to  be  made  under  the  old  estanco  system  (under  Spanish  Government 
monopoly). 

15.  That  the  purchase  of  leaf  tobacco  strung  on  sticks  be  prohibited 


Appendix  P. 

MBMO&AHDA  FUBHISHED  BT  COMPAMA  OBNERAL  DB  TABA008  DB  FUJPnTAS 
BEOABDIHO  AMOITHT  AND  QVALITT  OF  TOBACCO  LEAF  BAI8BD  Uf  PBOYIHCXS 
OF  CAOATAK  AND  I8ABELA. 

I8ABELA   AND   CAQAYAn   TOBACCO   LEAF. 

1 .  It  is  not  possible  to  state  accurately  the  annual  production  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  provinces 
of  Isabela  ana  Cagay&n.  It  depends  upon  the  weather;  if  it  be  favorable  an  abunoant  crop 
is  the  result,  otherwise  it  becomes  diminished  to  one-half  or  even  one-third.  However, 
taking  five  successive  crops  as  a  basis,  an  average  annual  yield  of  about  200,000  quintab 
may  be  estimated. 

2.  Proportion  of  cultivated  tobacco  that  can  be  utilized: 

(a)  For  wrappers,  10  per  cent;  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  being  suited  for  fine-grade 
cigars. 

(b)  For  fillers  and  (c)  For  cut  tobacco,  etc.,  90  per  cent. 

3.  The  proportion  of  (a),  (b^,and  (c)  used  in  manufacture  is 35  percent  for  (a)  and  65 per 
cent  f or  (  b )  and  (  c ) ,  or  filler  and  remnants.    Of  the  35  per  cent  only  two-thirds  can  be  utiUxed . 

4.  The  Compafiia  General  de  Tabacos  de  Fihpinas  nas  done  everything  possible  and  has 
used  all  availaible  means  to  improve  the  <]uality  of  tobacco,  instructing  tne  planter  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  cultivate  it,  and  even  furnishing  thermometers  exclusively 
for  tobacco  in  order  to  gauge  the  temperature  it  should  undergo  in  its  various  fermenta- 
tions, and  rejecting,  when  presented  for  sale,  tobacco  not  in  proper  condition  or  which  had 
been  badly  handled.  Thereby  some  improvement  was  obtained  both  in  cultivation  and 
curing,  but  within  the  last  few  years,  during  which  local  consumption  has  increased,  due 
perhai>s  to  the  greater  number  of  smokers,  and  since  the  buyers  commenced  to  purchase 
the  leaf  in  any  condition,  without  proper  seasoning  or  curing,  including  purchases  of  the 
uncut  leaf  in  the  field,  the  planters,  seeing  that  they  were  paid  alike  whether  they  took 
proper  care  or  not,  became  careless,  and,  msregarding  the  quality  of  the  leaf,  sought  only 
to  make  raonev.  We  are  now  suffering  the  consequences  by  the  ill-repute  of  Filipino  tobacco 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  Tliose  who  have  contributed  the  most  to  this  great  injury 
have  been  the  Chinese,  who  do  not  conform  to  commercial  usages,  and  who  have  diacreoitea 
and  demoralized  this  maricet. 
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5.  The  means  of  transportation  are  very  deficient,  due  to  the  poor  condition  of  the  high- 
way and  the  lack  of  tributary  roads.  There  is  but  the  one  waterway  available,  only  in  the 
ramv  season  and  when  the  nvers  overflow. 

Toe  means  of  transportation  could  be  improved  by  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Echague  to  Aparri,  and  immediate  results  could  be  obtained  by  a  good  dredging  of  the 
fotire  length  of  the  river,  so  that  it  might  be  navigable  in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

6.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demand  for  the  different  ''claro  and  ^'oscuro^' 
colors  through  scarcity  of  wrappers.  The  demand  for  "claro"  colors  is  greater  d§y  by 
day,  for  where  formerly  in  the  Philippines  "maduro"  was  solely  sold  now  only  **claro''  is 
demanded.  There  has  been  much  decrease  in  the  production  of  li^t-colored,  clean,  nice 
Waves  of  Gne  texture  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  monopoly.  Smce  that  time  tobacco- 
leaf  culture  began  to  be  neglected,  and  especially  has  thb  been  the  case  since  1900,  owing 
to  the  rise  in  prices  and  to  local  competition. 

TV  methoos  of  cultivation  employed  by  the  independent  planters  have  greatly  depre- 
ciated, and  the  advice  and  perhaps  the  cooperation  of  the  provincial  authorities  are  needed 
to  better  the  situation. 


Appsndix  Q. 

CITLTIVATIOV  OF  TOBACCO. 

(By  CUrenoe  W.  Doraey,  soil  physicist,  in  charge  of  soil  investigations.    Taken  from  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  5,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  present  paper  an  effort  will  be  made  to  describe  briefly  the  methods  employed  in 
modem  cultivation  of  tobacco,  to  treat  of  recent  successes  in  growing  tobacco  under  shade 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  describe  the  conditions  of  tobacco  culture  in  Sumatra,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  industry  in  the  Philippines. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  bulletins  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture relating  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  have  been  verv  freelv  used,  and  much  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  from  the  gentlemen  connected  witn  the  leading  tobacco  companies 
in  Manila. 

Philippine  tobacco  has  long  been  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  Orient ,  and  Manila  cigars  main- 
tain the  same  rank  in  eastern  countries  that  Habana  cigars  occupy  in  Europe  and  America. 
To-day  tobacco  stands  third  among  the  exports  from  the  Philippines.  During  the  year 
1900,  according  to  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United  States, 
11,743,336  kilos  of  tobacco,  valued  at  Jl ,906,436  United  States  currency,  were  exported 
from  the  islands.  Tobacco  was  introduced  into  the  Philippines  shortly  after  the  Spaniards 
took  possession,  seed  having  been  brought  from  Mexico  by  Spanish  missionaries.  Little 
effort  was  made  by  the  Government  to  restrict  or  encourage  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
until  1781 ,  when  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  was  decreed  a  state  monopoly.  While 
this  monopoly  was  in  force  the  natives  in  the  lai^ge  tobacco  districts  of  Luzdn  were  sub- 
jected to  gre«t  inconveniences  and  even  hardships.  Each  family  was  compelled  to  grow 
4/)00  plants  and  deliver  the  entire  crop  to  the  agents  of  the  Qovemment.  None  of  the 
crop  could  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  planter,  and  a  fine  was  imposed  when  the  crop  was 
short.  After  the  crop  was  harvested  the  leaves  were  selected  and  bought  by  Government 
•gents,  and  bundles  of  inferior  leaves  were  rejected  and  burned.  Native  houses  were 
Kmrched  for  concealed  tobacco  and  fines  and  penalties  imposed  on  those  who  did  not  comply 
^th  all  the  requirements  of  the  monopoly.  Early  in  tne  nineteenth  century  many  riots 
ind  disturbances  arose  out  of  the  difficulties  in  meeting  the  harsh  provisions  of  the  law. 

In  the  Visayan  and  southern  islands  the  monopoly  was  not  in  force,  but  tobacco  raising 
WIS  not  generally  practiced  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  profits  from 
the  monopoly  annually  amounted  to  several  million  pesos,  but  was  finally  abolished  on 
December  31,  1882.  Since  that  time  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  the  crop  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  companies.  At  the  present  time  the  greater  part 
of  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  islands  comes  from  Luzdn.  The  products  of  Isabela  and  Caga- 
J^  provinces  are  the  most  highly  esteemed,  while  considerable  quantities  are  produced  in 
Uni6n  and  the  Docos  provinces,  on  the  west  coast  of  northern  Luz<5n.  Nueva  Ecija  for- 
merly raised  a  fair  grade  of  tobacco,  but  the  cultivation  has  fallen  off  in  late  years.  The 
▼nter  saw  in  Batangas  Province  many  small  fields  that  would  aggregate  many  hundreds 
^  hectares  of  tobacco.  This  is  lai^ly  used  for  local  consumption  and  is  of  inferior  quality. 
Tobacco  is  grown  in  small  quantities  in  the  VLsavan  and  southern  islands,  the  pjreatest 
wnounts  probably  being  produced  in  Masbate,  'fablas,  Panay,  Bohol,  Leyte,  Siquijor, 
^cgros,   and  Mindanao. 
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Philippine  tobacco  is  nearly  all  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  dsars  and  cigarettes,  and 
finds  a  ready  sale  in  Spain  (which  consumes  more  than  one-half  or  the  total  productioD), 
England,  Hongkong  (wnere  it  is  shipped  to  Asiatic  ports) ,  and  British  E^ast  Inoia.  During 
the  year  1900  these  countries  bought  more  than  seven-tenths  of  the  entire  crop.  The  agree- 
able aroma  and  flavor  of  the  better  grades  of  tobacco  erown  in  the  islands  have  won  for  it 
a  high  place  among  the  fine  cigar  tobaccos  of  the  world,  and  for  a  long  time  it  ranked  next 
to  the  celebrated  Cuban  tobacco.  When  we  consider  the  desirable  qualities  of  Philippine 
tobac^  with  the  imperfect  cultivation,  curing,  and  fermentation  it  receives  and  the  improve- 
ments and  advances  that  have  been  made  m  other  tobacco  countries,  it  becomes  at  once 
evident  that  every  care  and  attention  should  be  given  the  crop  to  enable  it  to  regain  its 
former  position,  if  not  to  make  it  superior  to  the  finest  tobaccos  grown  in  the  world. 

The  markets  of  the  United  States  offer  every  inducement  for  the  improvement  and  spread 
of  the  Philippine  tobacco  industry.  This  becomes  all  the  more  evident  when  we  consider 
the  vast  sums  of  money  annually  expended  by  the  United  States  for  foreign  tobacco.  During 
the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1900,  the  United  States,  according  to  official  statistics  of  the 
agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States,  paid  for  Cuban  tobacco  $7,615,991,  United 
States  currency,  and  $4,669,271,  United  States  currency,  for  Sumatra  tobacco.  During 
this  same  year  the  Philippines  exported  to  the  United  States  only  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  tobacco,  or  less  than  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  importations  of 
that  country.  While  it  may  be  true  that  Phihppine  tobacco  may  never  entirely  sup- 
plant Cuban  and  Sumatra  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  there  is  certainly  every  inducement 
to  encourage  and  imorove  the  industry  until  modem  cultural  methods  have  realized  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  highest  perfection  of  the  crop. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  TOBACCO  MANUFACTURER. 

In  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  cigars  certain  essentials  are  necessary.  The  tobacco  must 
bum  smoothly  and  freely,  with  a  pleasant  taste,  not  rank  and  strong,  nor  too  mild.  When 
the  taste  is  pleasant,  not  sharp  and  bitter,  the  aroma  will  invariably  be  good.  The  cigar 
that  possesses  the  above  qualities  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  The  wrapper  of  the  cigar, 
as  distinguished  from  the  filler,  must  be  light  in  color,  nch  in  grain,  thin  in  texture,  small 
in  vein  and  stem,  very  elastic,  and  of  good  burning  quality.  It  should  stretch  and  cover 
well,  have  little  aroma,  and  appear  weU  on  the  cigar.  The  most  desirable  sizes  are  40  and 
45  centimeter  leaves,  for  from  such  leaves  the  manufacturer  can  obtain  four  cigar  wrappers 
from  each  leaf,  with  but  Uttle  waste.  After  such  a  suitable  wrapper  leaf  is  grown  it  must 
be  properly  cured,  assorted,  and  classified.  The  manufacturer  can  never  t^ord  to  pay  a 
h^h  price  for  a  bale  of  tobacco  unless  he  can  calculate  just  how  many  suitable  leaves  it 
will  contain.  This  is  one  reason  why  Sumatra  tobacco  commands  such  a  high  value,  for 
so  carefully  is  the  grading  and  assorting  done  that  the  manufacturer  knows  how  many 
cigars  each  package  of  tobacco  will  wrap,  and  that  the  color  will  Ix*  uniform.  Wrapper 
tobacco  should  be  uniform  in  size,  color,  and  texture;  then  the  buyer  knows  what  he  is 
getting  and  is  willing  to  pay  a  good  price. 

For  cigar  filler,  tlie  leaves  should  be  somewhat  shorter,  of  medium  body,  have  a  rich 
brown  color,  and  burn  smoothly  and  freely.  The  quality  of  the  filler  detemiines  the  char- 
acter of  the  cigar;  hence  the  filler  must  possess  the  desirable  aroma  that  distinguishes  a 
good  cigar. 

Philippine  tobacco  has  some  of  the  above  properties  and  has  earned  its  reputation  on 
account  of  its  agreeable  aroma,  fine  veins,  and  notable  elasticity.  This  applies  only  to  the 
better  quality  of  tobacco  grown  on  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Cagay&n  River  in  northern 
Luz<5n.  The  tobacco  grown  in  the  Visayan  Islands  is  coarser,  uneven  in  color,  and  of 
^ater  strength.  From  the  provinces  along  the  west  coast  of  northern  Luz<5n  the  tobacco 
IS  of  heavy  body,  and  that  grown  near  the  sea  has  but  little  combustibility.  Its  ragged, 
broken  character  also  lowers  its  market  value.  The  tobacco  grown  in  Nueva  Kcija  was 
formerly  considered  fine,  but  the  color  was  a  decided  yellow,  and  the  taste  somewhat  bitter. 

PREPARATION   OF   SEED  BED. 

No  step  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  more  important  than  proper  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  so^4ng  of  the  seed  beds.  This  work  can  not  be  neglected  wnthout  running  the  risk 
of  a  partial  or  total  failure  of  the  crop.  To  make  ^ood  seed  beds  is  a  laborious  task  and 
requires  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  location,  soil,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
land.  To  have  plenty  of  good,  strong,  healthy  plants  is  the  surest  foundation  for  a  good 
crop  of  tobacco,  provided  they  are  from  seed  tme  to  the  desired  standard.  It  is  very 
important  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bod  an  abundant  supply  of  seed  ^ould  be 
sown  and  provisions  made  for  a  successon  of  plants;  so  that  when  the  planting  season 
comes  the  supply  of  plants  suitable  for  transplanting  will  be  ample  for  the  purpose  and  the 
supply  will  be  maintained  throughout  the  period  in  which  the  planting  b  to  be  done. 
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Hie  best  soil  for  the  seed  bed  is  a  rich,  friable,  dark,  virgin  loam  or  sandy  loam.  A 
deep,  well-drained  soil  is  greatly  to  be  preferred.  The  necessary  operations  of  tilling  and 
stimng  the  soil  should  pre^e  sowing  the  seed  by  several  weeks.  It  is  usually  customary  to 
thoroughly  plow  or  spade  the  land  and  mark  the  land  off  into  a  number  of  beds  surrounded 
by  boards.  In  the  famous  Deli  district  in  Sumatra  the  beds  are  built  up  about  30  centi- 
meters hifh  and  surrounded  by  ditches.  The  size  and  number  of  the  beds  vary,  but  they 
ire  usually  rectangular  in  size,  with  suitable  walks  or  passageways  between  tnem.  The 
beds  are  hiehljr  fertilized  with  rich  manures  or  with  any  complete,  specially  prepared 
commercial  fertilizer.  Stable  manure  or  any  complete  guano  may  be  used.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  thoroughly  mix  the  fertilizers  with  the  soil,  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  plant 
food  may  be  available  for  the  young  plants.  In  the  case  of  old  lands  it  is  always  advis- 
able to  bum  the  land  over  to  insure  safety  against  grass  and  weeds.  With  new  land  the 
trouble  from  such  sources  b  slight,  but  burning  is  sometimes  practiced  to  increase  the  rich- 
oesR  of  the  soil  by  adding  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  burned  wood.  The  burning  is 
usuallv  done  one  week  Mfore  planting  the  seed.  After  burning,  the  soil  is  well  spaded 
and  all  roots  and  tufts  are  carelully  removed,  and  the  surface  made  loose  and  smooth. 
Then  the  soO  is  well  watered  and  the  seed,  mixed  with  sand  or  sifted  wood  ashes,  are 
nicely  spread  over  the  surface.  After  the  seeds  are  sown  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
compacted  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry  the  beds  should  be  watered  and 
kept  continously  moist,  but  not  wet,  until  the  plants  are  set  out.  It  is  best  to  plant 
new  seed  beds  at  intervals  of  every  few  days,  in  order  to  be  sure  to  always  have  fresh  plants 
of  proper  size  on  hand  when  the  time  comes  for  transplanting.  On  a  conunercial  scale 
it  requires  about  45  grams  of  seed  to  sow  a  bed  1  hectare  in  size.  In  the  Cagay&n  Valley 
the  seed  is  sown  in  the  beds  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  first  weeks  of  Octo- 
ber, while  the  transplanting  is  made  during  the  early  part  of  December.  This  period  of 
plamin^  the  seed  bea  varies  slightly  in  the  different  parts  of  the  archipelago  on  account  of 
the  vaned  climatic  conditions;  but  practically  all  or  the  transplanting  is  done  during  the 
month  of  December,  as  experience  has  shown  this  to  be  the  best  month  for  such  operations. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Philippines  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  construct  some  sort  of  cover 
for  the  seed  bed  to  protect  the  seeds  and  tender  plants  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun. 
A  suitable  shelter  made  of  straw,  cogon  grass,  or  nipa  palm,  raised  about  1  meter  above 
the  ground,  will  suffice.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  covering  can  be  put  close  together 
or  ^read  out  to  regulate  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  small  plants.  After  a  few 
weeks  this  covering  can  be  removed  altogether  and  kept  to  serve  for  another  bed.  White 
ants  and  sometimes  caterpillars  and  worms  are  destructive  in  the  seed  beds,  and  should  be 
rnnoved  by  hand  or  by  mixtures  of  poisonous  substances  and  water  known  to  be  effec- 
tive in  removing  such  pests.  When  the  plants  are  drawn  for  transplanting  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  as  much  root  as  possible.  It  is  usually  considered  the  best 
practice  to  carefully  wash  away  all  particles  of  the  seed-bed  soil  that  cling  to  the  roots, 
lor  the  plants  live  and  grow  better  when  the  roots  are  perfectly  clean. 

SELECTION   OF  THE  LAND. 

Few,  if  any,  plants  are  so  easily  modified  as  tobacco  by  climate,  soil,  elevation,  nearness 
to  the  sea,  and  different  methods  of  cultivation.  This  is  plainly  demonstrated  by  the 
rapid  changes  which  take  place  in  the  character  of  the  leaf,  flavor,  aroma,  and  special  fitness 
for  the  vaned  uses  and  for  different  markets  in  introducing  seed  of  well-marked  varieties 
mto  new  districts.  E^ach  new  class  of  jsoil,  materially  aided  by  climatic  conditions,  gives 
peculiar  qualities  to  the  cured  leaf  as  to  its  flavor,  texture,  color,  etc. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  tobacco  grown  near  the  sea  or  large  bodies  of  salt  water 
has  poor  combustibility,  and,  while  the  taste  may  be  sweet,  it  commands  a  low  price  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  on  account  of  its  poor  burning  qualities. 

In  tropical  countries  the  favored  locations  for  tobacco  cultivation  are  the  interior  alluvial 
valleys.  In  such  places  the  soib  are  usually  deep,  porous,  easily  stirred  and  cultivated, 
and  the  periodic  overflow  of  the  rivers  adds  new  fertilizing  elements  to  the  soil,  already 
rich  in  plant  food.  The  famous  tobacco  districts  of  Isabela  Province  belong  to  this  class, 
aa  well  as  the  valley  lands  of  the  provinces  of  the  west  coast  of  Luz6n.  In  the  Cagay&n 
Valley  the  quantity  of  rainfall,  according  to  two  years'  observation  ending  in  1897,  is  much 
len  than  at  other  points  in  the  interior  of  Luzdn,  or  in  the  southern  islands.  The  total 
amount  of  rainfall  during  the  year  is  700  mm.,  the  greater  part  of  which  falls  during  the 
period  from  June  to  October.  During  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  when 
the  tobacco  is  growing  and  ripening,  the  rainfall  does  not  exceed  20  mm.  Comi>aring  the 
climate  of  this  region  with  the  Deh  district  in  Sumatra,  it  will  be  found  that  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  latter  region  more  closely  resemble  those  of  southern  Luzdn  and  some  of 
the  southern  islands.  The  rainfall  is  distributed  over  the  entire  year,  while  the  greatest 
•moonta  are  recorded  in  October,  November,  and  December.  The  total  amount  received 
during  the  year  averages  more  than  2,000  nun.    The  stations  in  the  Philippines,  where 
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eauivalent  or  greater  amounts  of  rainfall  are  recorded,  are  Bolinao,  in  Zambales  Province, 
Albay,  in  southern  Luzdn,  La  Carlota,  in  western  Negros,  northeastern  Mindanao,  and 
Vigan,  in  Ilocos  Sur  Province. 

In  Sumatra,  where  the  best  results  with  tobacco  have  been  obtained,  the  soils  are  mainly 
volcanic  in  origin.  Where  the  finest  and  silkiest  tobacco  of  a  rich  brown  color  is  grown, 
the  soils  are  clayey,  while  the  lighter  colors  of  fine  cigar-wrapper  tobacco  are  grown  on 
loamj  and  sandy  soils,  with  clay  subsoik.  In  the  clayey  soils  of  the  Deli  and  Lanj^at 
districts,  tobacco  can  often  stand  droughts  of  three  weel^  and  longer,  without  much  injury, 
but  in  these  districts  the  frequent  light  showers  are  of  great  value  to  the  growing  crop. 
Experience  has  also  shown  in  Sumatra  that  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  on  land 
situated  from  8  to  16  kilometers  from  the  ocean,  while  tobacco  plantations  high  up  on  the 
mountains  have  had  poor  success  in  growing  fine,  silky  wrapper  tobacco.  T%e  lowlands, 
free  from  frequent  inundations  and  not  too  near  the  sea,  with  soils  consisting  laif^ely  of  fine 
sand  and  silt,  and  rich  in  ommic  matter,  have  ^ven  the  best  results. 

In  the  Philippines  many  fine  bodies  of  intenor  valley  land,  with  rich,  loamy  soils,  can 
be  found  where  tobacco  cultivation  has  not  been  practiced,  and  it  is  on  such  tracts  of  laiid 
that  its  introduction  is  especially  recommended.  Mindanao  possesses  man^  laive  valleys 
with  alluvial  soils  that  could  undoubtedly  be  made  to  produce  a  fine  Quality  or  toba(XX>. 
The  soils  of  the  large  valley  between  Manila  and  the  lingav^n  Gulf  snould  be  carefully 
tested  with  seed  from  the  famous  tobacco  districts  of  the  world,  to  determine  its  fitness  for 
growing  tobacco.  New  areas  are  constantly  being  tried  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  where 
tobacco  growing  was  unknown,  and  the  success  of  so  many  of  these  snould  prove  an  incentive 
to  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Philippine  planter  to  enter  into  competition  to  furnish 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  world's  supply  of  this  profitable  crop.  Only  very  recently  the 
cuHiyation  of  Havana  tobacco  has  been  introduced  into  Annam  and  Tokin,  in  French 
Indo-Ohina,  and  a  portion  of  the  crop  exported  to  Manila.  Such  an  example  shows  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  careful  experimentation  in  the  field  of  new  crops,  and  should 
stimulate  the  enei^es  of  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  archipelago. 

CULTIVATION  OP  THE  CROP. 

Since  the  profits  of  growing  tobacco  depend  laigely  on  the  planter's  ability  to  produce  a 
leaf  of  such  qualities  as  to  maKe  it  desirable  to  the  manufacturer,  it  follows  that  the  ereateet 
ca.e  should  be  exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  Prior  to  the  work  of  transplanting, 
the  ground  should  be  thoroughly  plowed  or  spaded  to  a  considerable  depth.  D^p  culti- 
vation is  advisable  on  any  character  of  soils,  as  it  readily  allows  the  free  percolation  of  rain 
and  air  through  the  soil,  and  increases  the  amount  of  available  plant  fooa  contained  in  the 
soil,  and  helps  to  conserve  the  moisture,  especially  in  times  of  drought.  If  only  small 
aqnounts  of  manures  are  to  be  applied,  it  can  be  spread  broadcast  after  the  first  plowing, 
but  if  laree  quantities  of  stable  or  straw  manures  are  used,  it  is  best  to  plow  them  in  several 
weeks  before  the  time  of  setting  out  the  plants.  After  plowin?,  the  land  should  be  harrowed 
with  a  disk  harrow,  and  then  with  a  smoothing  harrow.  In  Sumatra,  where  all  of  the 
operations  are  performed  by  Chinese  coolies,  the  work  of  breaking  the  soil  is  performed  by 
an  implement  called  the  "tyankol,"  a  sort  of  spade,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  plow, 
while  the  work  of  smoothing  and  reducing  the  soil  to  a  fine  state  of  tilth  is  accomplished  by 
hoes  and  iron  rakes.  Either  by  plows  and  harrows  or  by  spades  and  rakes,  the  field  should 
be  made  loose  and  smooth  before  transplanting,  or  the  young  plants  are  at  a  disadvantage 
from  the  very  start.  The  writer  has  seen  many  fields,  especially  in  Batangas  Province, 
where  young  tobacco  plants  were  attempting  to  grow  in  a  field  filled  with  the  nard  clods  of 
intractable  clay  soil.  Such  methods  are  to  be  condemned,  for  plants  as  tender  and  delicate 
as  tobacco  can  not  make  a  ^ood  growth  in  improperly  prepared  fields. 

Often  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  water  the  field  before  the  work  of  transplanting  begins. 
Transplanting  can  be  done  by  hand  or  by  a  transplanting  machine.  Such  a  ma<£ine  can 
only  be  used  on  level  fields  free  from  stumps,  stones,  or  large  quantities  of  undecomposed 
vegetable  matter.  By  its  use  more  satisfactory  results  are  obtained,  and  lai^  areas  can 
be  planted  at  much  less  expense  than  by  hand  planting.  A  transplanter  is  a  two-wheeled 
machine,  drawn  by  horses  or  mules.  One  man  drives,  while  two  boys  drop  the  plants. 
Plants  are  set  with  mathematical  regularity  at  any  distance  desired.  The  machine  is  so 
arranged  that  a  supply  of  water  is  furnished  at  the  time  of  planting,  so  that  the  plants  are 
thoroughly  watered  wbile  being  placed  in  the  soil.  Machines  of  this  character  are  widely 
used  in  the  United  States  for  setting  out  tobacco,  cabbage,  and  tomato  planto,  with  excep- 
tionally good  results.  Machine-set  plants  start  quicker  and  grow  and  mature  more  evenly 
than  hand-set  plants.  In  fig.  1  is  shown  the  method  of  transplanting  tobacco  plants  by 
machine  .a 


a  On  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  AfTaira,  War  Department. 
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In  Sumatra,  where  all  necessaiy  operations  are  carried  on  by  hand,  the  cooly  is  provided 
with  a  plant  string  the  same  length  of  the  field.  Each  end  of  the  string  b  securely  attached 
to  ft  stick  of  the  same  length  that  it  is  intended  the  rows  shall  be  separated.  This  string  is 
divided  into  intervals  by  means  of  colored  string,  to  show  the  proper  distance  of  the  plants 
in  the  row.  By  means  of  a  sharp  stick,  holes  are  made  at  the  proper  distance,  about  10 
centimeters  deep  and  7  centimeters  in  width.  The  holes  are  watered  immediately  before 
the  plants  are  put  in.  The  plants  are  pulled  from  the  bed  when  the  dew  is  still  on  them, 
ftnd  set  out  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  not  very  stronc.  During  the 
daytime  the  pulled  plants  are  kept  in  a  basket  and  carefully  watered  and  covered  with 
cloth.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  cooly  drops  from  the  basket  a  plant  beside 
etch  hole  and,  when  aU  of  the  plants  are  dropped,  commences  to  plant.  He  holds  the  plant 
in  the  center  of  the  hole  with  nis  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  hand  presses  the  soil  around 
the  nx>t8  carefully,  but  firmly,  so  that  he  can  give  the  plant  a  slight  pull  without  removing  it. 

As  regards  the  number  of  plants  to  the  hectare,  this  depends  so  largely  on  experience  and 
the  character  of  the  soil  ana  the  kind  of  tobacco  that  special  directions  can  not  be  givbn. 
Qose  planting  in  the  row  tends  to  develop  a  very  thin  leaf,  while  open  planting  allows  the 
leaves  to  grow  to  a  greater  size  and  develops  the  gums  and  oils  so  common  to  tobacco.     For 

Xwiwpers  t  is  usual  to  plant  closely  in  the  row,  in  order  that  the  leaves  will  shade  each 
and  develop  the  fine,  thin  leaves  desired  for  this  purpose.  In  Sumatra  as  many  as 
10,000  plants  are  set  out  in  a  field  of  14  acres  (slightly  more  than  one-half  of  a  hectare). 
For  cigar  fillers  or  for  tobacco  to  be  used  for  manuracturing  purposes  the  planting  is  much 
more  widely  separated  than  in  Sumatra. 

As  it  is  always  desirable  to  get  a  uniform  growth,  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  have 
each  plant  live.  Replanting  imould  be  done  as  quicuy  as  it  is  possible  to  determine  where 
fresh  plants  are  needed.  If  the  soil  is  moist  and  showers  are  frequent  watering  the  plants 
is  unnecessary,  but  if  the  ground  is  dry  they  should  be  watered  immediately  after  setting 
and  each  day  thereafter  as  lon^  as  the  plants  require  it.  The  quantity  of  water  used  is  in 
aU  cases  governed  by  the  condition  and  nature  or  the  soil.  Usually  after  setting  the  plants 
ftie  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  several  days,  during  which  time  they  are  taking  root.  After 
this  time  cultivation  should  be  begun  and  continued  rapidly  and  frequently  until  further 
cultivation  is  liable  to  injure  the  growing  leaves.  Cultivation  at  first  can  be  done  by  a 
light  plow  or  hoe,  but  aner  the  plants  have  reached  a  considerable  height  only  the  hoe 
sbould  be  used,  and  this  very  lightly.  At  this  period  the  leaves  furnish  sufficient  shade  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  baking  and  hindering  the  growth  of  the  surface  roots. 

Every  effort  is  made,  both  through  fertmzing  and  cultivation,  to  maintain  a  steady  and 
r^id  ^wth,  as  any  check  in  the  rate  of  growth  tends  to  thicken  the  leaf  and  reduce  its 
elasticity.  Stable  manures  are  commonly  used,  while  fertilizers  known  to  be  rich  in  potash 
are  especially  to  be  recommended.  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  customary  to 
apply  specisJly  prepared  fertiUzers  after  the  plants  have  attained  considerable  size  to  still 
further  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  crop.  In  Sumatra  the  crop  is  given  three  cultivations. 
The  second  cultivation  is  made  at  the  time  the  plants  are  about  30  centimeters  high.  Just 
before  the  second  cultivation  the  cooly  carefully  removes  the  lower  leaves,  places  them 
around  the  stem,  and  packs  the  loose  soil  on  these.  At  this  second  cultivation  the  suckers 
are  broken  off  and  buried  in  the  same  way  as  the  leaves,  so  as  to  protect  the  stem.  The 
work  of  topping  and  suckering  varies  considerably  with  reference  to  individual  plants  and 
the  character  of  tobacco  desired. 

Elarly  or  low  topping  is  not  desirfkble,  as  it  throws  too  much  growth  into  the  leaves,  mak- 
ing them  coarse  and  lam.  If  the  plants  are  thrifty  and  the  weather  favorable  for  growth 
it  is  frequently  advisab^,  if  thin,  fine-textured  leaves  are  desired,  not  to  top  the  plants  at 
all,  but  let  them  produce  their  flowers  and  seed  pods.  If,  however,  the  plants  seem  weak 
and  It  appears  that  they  can  not  mature  the  full  number  of  leaves  they  should  be  topped  by 
pinching  out  the  "  buttons,''  allowing  to  remain  as  many  leaves  as  the  plant  will  be  able  to 
mature.  When  plants  have  been  topped  too  low  and  the  leaves  thicken  and  curl,  a  few 
suckers  may  be  permitted  to  grow,  which  will  remedy  any  thickening  and  curling.  By 
using  Eood  judgment  in  the  matter  of  topping  and  suckering  and  making  proper  allowance 
as  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  the  leaves  can  be  grown  to  almost  any  tnickness  that 
is  desired. 

From  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  grow  in  the  seed  bed  until  they  are  harvested  they 
should  be  examined  carefully  for  worms,  insect  pests  of  all  kinds,  and  all  of  the  diseases 
which  they  axe  subject  to.  Worms  may  be  removed  by  hand  or  by  applications  of  mix- 
tures containing  poisonous  substances,  such  as  Paris  green.  For  diseased  plants  frequently 
there  is  no  other  remedy  than  to  remove  the  plant  and  reset  other  plants.  But  if  the 
resetting  is  done  too  late  the  small  plants  never  amount  to  much. 

At  the  time  of  topping  or  when  the  buds  have  made  their  appearance  a  few  plants  are  usu- 
ally left  for  se^d.  Only  the  best,  finest,  and  healthiest  looking  plants  are  selected  for  tins 
Erpose.  These  are  allowed  to  grow  and  blossom  at  their  full  height.  Sometimes  all  of  the 
ives  are  removed,  but  usually  only  the  bottom  leaves  are  taken  off.    When  ripe  the  little 
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balls  containing  the  seed  are  carefully  cut  ofT  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instniment.  TIm 
cutting  must  be  done  carefully,  so  that  the  seed  will  not  fall  out.  The  seed  pods  are  then 
spread  out  in  the  sun,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  the  seeds  can  be  removed.  The  seed 
snould  be  cleaned,  preferably  in  a  small  seed  mill,  and  only  the  heaviest  seed  preserved  for 
the  next  planting. 

HARVESTING   AND  CURING. 

More  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  when  the  leaves  are ''  primed  "  than  when  the  enUre 
is  cut.  By  cutting  the  entire  stalk  much  green  tobacco  is  carried  to  the  shed,  since  all  the 
leaves  never  ripen  on  the  plant  at  the  same  time.  By  the  system  of  priming  the  leavee  are 
taken  off  the  stalk  as  soon  as  they  ripen  and  carried  to  the  drying  sheds  in  baskets.  Some 
times  half  of  the  leaves  are  removed  and  the  balance  of  the  stalk  cut  and  the  leaves  cured 
on  the  stalk.  Tobacco  should  never  be  cut  or  primed  when  wet  with  rain  or  dew,  as  this 
causes  the  leaves  to  sunburn  and  little  holes  to  form,  which  lowers  the  value  of  the  leaf.  If 
the  tobacco  gives  promise  of  being  "  wrapper'* — that  is,  if  it  is  light  green,  venr  sound  in 
leaf,  and  of  desirable  size — it  should  be  pruned  at  an  early  stage  of  ripening.  If,  however, 
appearances  indicate  that  it  will  prove  ''fiUer'*  tobacco  it  should  be  allow^  to  thoroughly 
npen. 

In  the  Cagay&n  Valley  it  is  customary  to  make  five  gatherings  of  the  ripened  leaves  at 
intervals  of  eight  days.  The  native  cuts  the  leaves  while  they  are  hot  and  drooping,  col- 
lects them  on  his  left  arm  until  the  bundle  is  too  large,  when  it  is  placed  on  carts  and  hauled 
to  the  sheds. 

The  different  primings  should  be  kept  separate  in  the  shed,  so  that  they  can  be  fermented 
separately,  as  each  set  of  leaves  from  oifferent  parts  of  the  plant  require  different  treatment 
in  the  subsequent  fermentation. 

If  the  soil  IS  rich  and  the  season  favorable  a  second  profitable  crop  can  be  produced  horn 
the  suckers.  The  first  suckers,  of  course,  should  be  broken  off  from  time  to  time ;  otherwise 
they  will  sap,  hinder,  and  check  the  growth  of  the  leaves.  When  all  of  the  leaves  have  been 
primed  from  the  original  stalk  except  four  or  six  leaves  at  the  top,  two  suckers  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  from  the  bottom  or  the  stalk.  These  will  be  well  started  by  the  time  the 
top  leaves  of  the  original  stalk  are  ripe.  The  stalk  should  then  be  cut  just  above  where  the 
suckere  sprout,  and  cultivation  should  beein  at  once  by  carefully  placing  soil  up  around  the 
old  stubble.  The  suckers  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  more  than  six  or  seven  leaves  each. 
The  growth  of  these  will  be  rapid ,  and  they  will  mature  early.  Usually  these  are  not  primed, 
but  the  stalks  should  be  cut.  In  northern  Luz<5n  these  mature  in  about  three  weeks  and, 
in  years  of  great  humidity,  a  second  crop  of  suckers  is  allowed  to  grow. 

After  harvesting  the  tobacco  is  carried  to  the  sheds  for  drying  and  curing.  These  shed 
are  usually  large  enough  to  hold  the  crop  from  a  number  of  small  fields.  Man^r  different 
kinds  of  drying  sheds  are  used,  and  differences  of  opinion  prevail  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  each  style  of  shed.  Some  are  broad  and  flat,  others  narrow  and  tall.  The  broad,  flat 
type  of  bam  is  to  be  preferred,  for  the  tobacco  cures  more  slowly  and  better  results  are 
obtained.  The  interior  of  the  shed  is  so  constructed  that  frequent  tiers  of  rafters  and  posts 
allow  ample  support  for  hanging  the  tobacco.  The  doors  and  windows  should  be  with 
the  idea  of  giving  very  thorough  ventilation  when  open.  The  manipulation  of  the  barn 
or  curing  shed  is  entirely  TOvemed  by  the  condition  of  the  weather  and  the  nature  of  the 
tobacco,  and  no  fixed  rules  can  be  given.  Considerable  care  and  judgment  must  be 
exercised  in  the  curing  of  the  crop,  and  as  the  conditions  vary  in  each  case  from  year  to 
year,  only  experience  can  determine  just  what  is  to  be  done  to  meet  the  new  problem  in  the 
curing  shed.  The  process  requires  a  few  weeks,  especially  if  the  leaves  have  been  primed. 
The  crop  is  considered  thoroughly  cured  when  the  midribs  of  the  leaves  are  cured;  it  is  then 
ready  to  be  taken  to  the  packing  hou^c  for  sorting,  fermenting,  and  baling. 

Very  much  of  the  value  of  tobacco  depends  upon  the  infinite  care  that  is  taken  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  its  production,  and  thorough  consideration  of  all  the  details  should 
be  shown  in  the  fermentation,  grading,  and  sorting.  The  fermentation  has  two  purposes. 
The  first  is  to  insure  the  proper  texture,  glossy  appearance,  and  color  to  the  leaf.  It 
brin^  out  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  leaf,  which  arc  hardly  apparent  when  the 
leaf  IS  cut  in  the  field.  It  is,  furthermore,  necessary  to  press  the  tobacco  into  bales,  so 
that  it  can  be  shipped  in  compact  form.  The  best  results  arc  obtained  when  bulk  fermen- 
tation is  practiced.  In  this  method,  the  leaves  are  assorted  into  piles,  depending  on  what 
part  of  the  stalk  they  have  l)een  taken  from.  Ly^r  after  layer  of  leaves  are  placed  together, 
until  piles  of  more  than  1  meter  are  reached.  The  temperature  in  the  pile  gradually  rises, 
and  frequently  thermometers  are  inserted  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of  heat,  which 
is  never  allowed  to  become  excessive,  or  the  tobacco  will  be  injured.  The  piles  are  fre- 
quently turned  over,  to  secure  the  proper  heat  and  regulate  the  fermentation.  No  state- 
ment can  be  made  as  to  how  often  the  piles  should  be  turned  over,  or  when  this  should 
be  done,  as  it  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  tobaceo,  especially  as  to  how  moist  it  was 
when  placed  in  the  pile.    The  leaves  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  must  be  fermented 
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more  slowly  than  the  lower  leaves;  consequently,  the  piles  must  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt 
more  often.  TTie  principal  fermentation  is  one  before  the  sorting  as,  after  the  sorting, 
there  are  so  many  grades  which  have  to  be  kept  separate.  Often  these  different  grades 
are  refermented  to  miprove  the  quaht^  of  the  leaf. 

In  the  Oigay&n  Valley  the  tobacco  is  placed  into  packs  of  4  bundles  of  from  20  to  40 
Ittves.  These  bundles  are  then  placed  into  bales  of  80  packs.  From  1  hectare  an  average 
yield  for  a  number  of  years  is  612  kilos  of  dry  leaves.  The  tobacco  is  frequentiv  assorted 
with  the  following  results:  From  1  hectare,  10  packs  of  superior  tobacco,  30  packs  of  first- 
claas,  40  packs  oi  second-class,  80  packs  of  third-class,  160  packs  of  fourth-class,  and  a 
number  of  packs  of  fifth-class  tobacco.  The  sorting  is  generally  carried  on  with  reference 
to  the  colors,  absence  or  presence  of  spots,  length  and  soundness  of  leaf.  Many  divisions 
and  subdivisions  are  maae,  according  to  market  demands  and  the  intended  use  of  the 
tobacco.  After  the  work  of  sorting  and  grading  has  been  completed,  it  is  baled  into 
compact  bales,  when  it  is  ready  for  shipment. 

GROWING   TOBACCO   UNDER   SHADE. 

The  growing  of  crops  under  shade  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  was  practiced  perhaps  hundreds 
of  years  ago;  but  the  cultivation  of  fields  of  tobacco  under  a  light  cloth  shelter  of  some 
chmcter  is  comparatively  recent.  The  idea  of  using  shade  started  in  the  United  States 
in  Florida,  where  in  the  last  few  years  tobacco  cultivation  has  made  enormous  advances. 
It  was  noticed  that  in  new  land,  only  partially  cleared  of  the  forest  growth,  the  plants 
^rown  imder  the  scattered  trees  were  far  superior  to  plants  not  so  shaded.  From  this  the 
idea  of  artificial  shade  had  its  birth,  and  now  large  fields,  nearly  5  hectares  in  size,  are 
grown  under  shade  with  great  success. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  in  Florida,  many  trials  have  been  made  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  with  equal  success.  The  character  and  quality  of  the  tobacco  was  considerably 
modified  and  profits  greatly  increased.  It  was  determined  that  tobacco  fully  equal  to  the 
finest  Suinatra  leaf  could  be  grown  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  on  a  commercial  scale,  and 
the  experiments  received  widespread  attention,  and  large  companies  have  been  formed 
to  grow  tobacco  exclusively  under  shade.  By  using  the  shade,  the  damage  from  insect 
pests  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  moisture  content  of  the  soils  is  increavsed,  while  the  evap- 
OTition  from  the  leaves  is  largely  retained,  favoring  a  more  rapid  and  luxurious  growtn. 
The  shelter  tempers  to  some  extent  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  and  at  the  same  time  readily 
allows  the  free  passage  of  even  the  slightest  showers  through  it. 

In  figure  2  is  shown  the  general  appearance  of  a  tobacx^o  field  covered  with  a  cheese- 
cloth shelter.  The  field  contains  about  4J  hectares  and  is  one  of  a  number  of  large  fields 
of  shaded  tobacco  grown  in  Florida  in  1899.  In  figure  3  is  shown  the  details  of  the  outside 
rtracture  of  the  framework,  before  the  covering  was  put  on.  In  figure  4  is  shown  the 
details  of  the  framework  of  a  shade  that  was  used  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  1901 .«  A 
strong  framework  is  constructed  of  posts  and  stringers,  that  is  further  strengthened  by 
strong  wires  secured  at  each  end  of  the  field  by  strong  stakes  driven  well  into  the  groundf. 
This  IS  covered  with  some  light  cloth,  such  as  cheese  cloth.  By  special  request,  an  extra 
wide  (about  5  meters)  quality  of  cloth  was  made  for  the  season  of  1902.  Tlie  cloth  com- 
pletely covers  the  framework  and  reaches  to  the  ground,  where  it  is  secured.  Gates  are 
provided,  covered  with  cloth,  and,  in  the  fields  of  large  dimensions,  it  is  advisable  to  leave 
a  road  lengthvnse  through  the  field.  Usually,  the  cloth  must  be  renewed  each  season, 
but  the  framework  is  built  sufliciently  strong  to  last  four  or  five  years.  The  height  of 
the  framework  is  about  3  meters  anci  the  average  total  cost  of  the  shade  in  the  United 
States  is  about  $350,  United  States  currency,  for  1  acre,  0.4  hectare.  In  the  Philippines 
such  a  shelter  could  be  constructed  much  more  cheaply,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of 
the  framework,  for  bamboo  and  bejuco  could  be  substituted  largely  for  hard-wood  posts 
and  wire. 

The  covering  comj^etely  incloses  the  field,  and  should  be  made  so  close  that  few,  if  any, 
insects  can  enter.  Ilie  protection  from  strong  winds  is  very  beneficial,  as  the  leaves  are 
often  torn  and  lashed  wnen  the  crop  is  not  protected.  Much  protection  is  also  afforded 
from  heavy,  dashing  rains,  which  would  otherwise  damage  the  leaves.  The  force  of  the 
heavy  rainfall  is  broken  and  frequently  the  crop  is  saved  when,  without  protection,  it 
would  be  badly  torn  and  damaged.  So  much  better  results  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  United  States  with  the  shade-grown  tobacco  that  an  earnest  plea  is  made  for  its 
introduction  into  the  tobacco  districts  in  the  Philippines.  Rumors  have  stated  that  the 
attempt  is  to  be  made  in  the  Cagay&n  Valley,  but  tne  author  can  not  state  how  far  the.se 
expenments  have  been  conducted,  or  what  success  has  been  attained.  It  wiU,  of  course, 
be  advisable  to  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  rather  than  expend  any  considerable  amount 

•These  figures  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
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of  money  on  materials  for  Hhading  large  fields.  A  shade  of  sufficient  size  should  be  con- 
structed to  determine  to  what  extent  the  crop  will  be  benefited,  and  then  plans  can  be 
made  for  the  erection  of  larger  coverings. 

•  €X>N0LUSION8. 

From  the  above,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires 
the  greatest  care  and  attention,  from  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  to  the  final  fermenta- 
tion and  baling  of  the  ripened  leaves.  While  anyone  unfamiliar  with  tobacco  culture 
can  probably  produce  a  crop,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  it  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  com- 
mand  a  good  price.  Judgment,  only  to  be  gained  through  experience  in  £;rowing  the  crop, 
is  necessary  at  so  nuinv  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  profitable 
for  the  planter  to  undertake  its  cultivation  unless  ne  can  engage  the  services  of  some  one 
who  has  had  such  experience.  And  yet  it  is  possible  for  the  careful  planter,  who  persis- 
tently studies  the  requirements  of  the  crop,  in  a  very  few  years  to  produce  tobacco  of  a 
quality  superior  to  that  grown  in  regions  wnere  its  cultivation  has  been  practiced  for  scores 
of  years.  When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  attempted  growing  Sumatra  tobacco 
under  shade  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  idea  was  greatly  ridiculed  by  consent ative 
New  England  planters,  who  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  trying  to  grow  a  new  kmd  of  tobacco. 
They  maintained  they  had  grown  tobacco  for  years,  and  knew  the  limitations  of  the  soils 
and  climate  and  the  kind  of  tobacco  best  suited  to  the  conditions.  It  took  only  one 
year  to  convince  them  that  a  new  type  of  tobacco  could  be  grown  and  sold  for  prices  many 
times  in  advance  of  the  best  prices  ever  obtained  for  the  finest  of  the  old  standard  crop. 
And  this  has  been  the  expenence  of  tobacco  cultivation  the  world  over.  Ebq>eriinents 
have  been  tried  in  tobacco  growing  in  new  areas  and  in  a  few  years,  in  many  casc^,  have 
entirely  revolutionized  the  agriculture  in  certain  districts.  New  areas  are  constantly 
being  opened  up,  with  results  that  are  very  gratifying,  even  to  the  most  sanguine  ex|K»n- 
menters. 

In  the  districts  where  tobacco  cultivation  has  been  carried  on  for  years,  no  one  sbould 
be  contented  with  the  results  obtained,  but  should  by  constant  expenmentation  with  new 
seed  and  improved  cultivation  endeavor  to  improve  the  quahty  of  the  crop.  Here  in  the 
Philippines  it  is  commonly  stated  that  the  tobacco  grown  to-day  is  inferior  to  that  formerly 
grown.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  it  shomd  be  the  especial  effort  of  every  planter 
to  produce  tobacco  not  equal  to  that  grown  a  few  years  ago,  but  far  superior  to  the  finest 
crops  that  were  ever  harvested.  The  tobacco  markets  of  the  world  willingly  pay,  and  pay 
wen,  too,  for  tobacco  of  a  superior  quahty,  whether  it  is  to  be  used  for  cigars,  cigarettes, 
or  manufacturing  purposes.  The  trade  does  not  pay  well  for  common  tobacco,  for  anyone 
can  grow  coarse,  common  tobacco  of  low  grade.  The  quality  of  the  tobacco  must  be 
superior  to  that  formerly  grown  to  command  a  good  price,  for  tobacco  consumers  are 
becoming  more  fastidious  and  constantly  demand  better  goods  for  their  money. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Philippine  Islands  can  and  should  produce  cigar- 
filler  tobacco  that  is  fully  equal  to  the  finest  product  of  the  famous  Vuelta  Abajo  district 
of  Cuba,  and  a  ci^r  wrapper  equal  to  Sumatra  tobacco.  With  careful  attention  to  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  it  is  believed  districts  can  be  found  that  will  raise  tobacco  similar 
in  flavor  and  aroma  to  that  grown  in  the  best. districts  of  Turkey.  These  results  can  only 
be  obtained,  however,  by  persistent,  intelligent,  well-directed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
planter. 

Philippine  tobacco  to-day  does  not  occupy  the  position  it  should,  and  every  planter 
or  company  engaged  in  its  cultivation  should  strive  to  place  it  on  the  high  standard  it 
deserves. 


Appendix  R. 

BSPOBT  BT  IHTEBNAL  BSYEHTJE  AOEHT  BBOWH  OH  THB  TOBACCO  8ITUATI0H 
m  THE  PBOVIKCES  OF  CAOATAH  AHD  I8ABBLA. 

Manufacturers  of  cigars  in  these  islands,  dealers  in  the  islands  in  native  leaf  tobacco, 
consumers  in  the  islands  of  Manila  cigars,  manufacturers  and  merchants  abroad  who  have 
handled  in  past  years  Philippine  tobacco,  consumers  abroad  of  Manila  cigars,  and  the 
Filipino,  whether  grower  or  tobacco  merchant,  all  are  of  one  mind  on  the  tobacco  situa- 
tion. Philippine  tobacco  has  gradually  sunk  to  a  deplorable  level.  Reports  como  from  all 
sides  that  a  Manila  cigar  is  no  longer  the  peer  of  the  celebrated  article  produced  in  Cuba, 
the  Habana  cigar,  and  the  tobacco  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  used  to  be  prized  all 
over  the  world,  is  now  accepted  with  suspicion  or  in  some  cases  is  looked  upon  wnth  indif- 
ference.   Nature  has  most  bountifully  ravored  this  country  with  rich  and  fertile  lands 
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and  has  mven  her  products,  hemp  and  tobacco,  a  hij^h  and  distinguished  place  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Hemp  still  stands  in  its  high  pbce,  but  the  fragrant,  fine,  high-grade 
Philippine  tobacco  seems  to  be  near  the  point  or  being  termed  a  thing  of  the  past.  It 
is  at  low  ebb,  staggering  and  about  to  fall,  and  a  report  to-day  on  the  situation  should 
deal  only  with  the  causes  which  have  led  up  to  the  lamentable  state  of  affairs,  and  what 
seems  to  be  a  remedy. 

Tobacco  is  grown  on  both  sides  of  the  Rfo  Grande,  and  the  lands  cultivated  be^  at 
Akakk,  Cagaysn,  and  extend  to  E>:hagQe  in  the  province  of  Isabela.  This  stretch  or  land 
Tiries  in  width  hoTa  a  few  miles  to  perhaps  10  miles.  It  is  not  considered  to  be  profitable 
to  cultivate  tobacco  farther  north  than  the  point  Alcald  as  the  effect  of  the  sea  breeze  is 
felt  There  \s  a  small  quantity,  however,  raised  at  Gattaran,  but  it  is  put  to  local  uses 
solely.    The  farther  south  tobacco  is  grown  the  better  its  quality. 

The  tobacco  lands  of  Cagay&n  are  owned  almost  wholly  oy  natives  of  the  province,  and 
io  Isabela  the  area  owned  by  them  greatly  exceeds  that  in  the  hands  of  Europeans.  All 
of  the  lands  owned  by  whites  are  situated  m  the  province  of  Isabela,  the  Compaflia  General 
de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas  being  the  largest  holder.  The  fact  that  the  native  owns  the  greater 
part  of  the  tobacco  land  is  an  important  one  and  bears  on  the  situation  directly. 

The  area  of  the  low  lands,  lands  which  are  yearlv  flooded,  on  which  tobacco  is  grown, 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  high  lands,  or  lands  which  border  on  those  which  are  under 
water  during  the  inimdations.  The  low  lands  which  are  so  richly  and  generously  replen- 
ished by  nature  through  the  floods  produce  the  best  tobacco  and  the  native  grower  who 
cultivates  tobacco  on  those  lands  starts  off  every  season  with  all  in  his  favor.  On  the 
high  lands  the  European  planters  get  good,  first-class  tobacco,  but  this  the  native  rarely 
can  obtain.  The  high  lands  by  some  planters  are  stripped  bare  of  all  timber,  while  other 
planters  prefer  to  leave  clusters  of  trees  here  and  there  throughout  the  plantation.  The 
tobacco  is  a  grateful  plant  and  responds  to  every  attention  and  the  additional  moisture 
brought  to  it  oy  natural  means  as  in  the  plantations  in  which  trees  are  left  standing  shows 
itself  b  a  sl^tly  better  quality  of  tobacx;o  than  that  received  from  the  land  kept  clean  of 
everything.  In  virgin  lands  it  is  the  custom  to  grow  tobacco  on  one  part  one  year,  the  fol- 
lowing year  on  the  next  adjacent  part,  the  third  year  on  a  more  distant  division,  and  on 
the  fourth  year  again  planting  on  the  first  part.  Allowing  the  soil  to  rest  and  recuperate 
in  this  way,  tobaax>  as  fine  in  quality  as  that  grown  on  the  low  lands  is  obtained. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  tobacco  area  of  Cagay&n  and  Isabela  is  low  land  its  value  for 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  to-day  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  past. 

In  sowing  tobcuxM)  in  seed  beds  a  fair  amount  of  care  is  exercised  by  the  native  grower 
and  in  transplanting  some  attention  is  bestowed,  but  after  that  point  the  plant  does  not 
receive  the  treatment  t  needs.  Weeding,  freeuic  of  the  plant  from  the  bug  which  will 
thrive  on  it  if  left  alone,  and  other  attention,  all  is  done  in  a  thoughtless  and  careless  manner. 

In  place  of  harvesting  his  tobacco  when  the  leaf  is  neither  too  green  nor  too  ripe,  the 
native  grower  cuts  his  plant  without  regard  to  the  rulers  that  were  observed  by  his  fore- 
fathers and  which  are  bred  in  his  bones.  He  simply  cuts  or  gathers  whenever  it  suits 
him,  knowing  that  he  can  sell. 

In  the  preparation  and  classification  of  the  leaf  the  fancies  of  the  native  grower  about 
the  sale  fi  his  crop  crowd  out  of  his  mind  all  thoughts  about  quality.  In  this  respect  he 
is  free  of  care  and  worries  not.  It  has  been  claimed  that  if  the  fermentation  of  the 
leaf  is  well  and  properly  done  it  will  result  in  a  fine  texture  and  general  good  appearing 
tobacco,  but  white  growers  assert  that  tobacco  neglected  in  the  fields  can  not  by  any  pro- 
ces  of  fermentation  be  made  to  appear  the  same  as  the  well-cared  for  plant.  Tobacco 
from  the  time  of  planting  to  the  time  it  is  put  up  in  bales  needs  great  care.  In  Cagay&n 
and  Isabela  this  is  denied  the  plant  by  the  native  grower  and  the  result  is  that  all  are  forced 
to  admit  that  Philippine  tobacco  is  slowly  and  steadily  falling  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  for  ^ears  have  prized  it.  By  their  careless  and  neglectful  methods  of  cultivation  of 
tobacco  m  Cagay&n  and  Isabela  the  natives  are  simply  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  own 
mouths. 

The  transportation  of  tobacco  from  the  farms  to  the  warehouses  of  the  buyers  is  to-day 
carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  days  of  the  government  monopoly, 
by  carabao  carts  or  by  sledges.  Before  and  after  1882  the  growers  at  their  expense  ma^e 
delivery  to  the  buyer,  but  in  late  years  this  expense  has  been  borne  by  the  buyers.  There 
is  not  much  complaint  of  lack  of  roads,  but  of  course  good  country  roads  all  through  the 
tobacco  country  would  be  a  benefit  both  to  the  grower  and  buyer.  Taking  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  Cagayin  Valley,  one  sees  dotted  near  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Granoe,  all  the  way 
up  from  Alcali,  the  storage  warehouses  of  the  tobacco  buyers.  The  representatives  of  the 
Manila  dealers  in  charge  of  these  employ  native  "  aforaciores '*  on  commission  to  buy  for 
them,  and  out  of  the  commission  the  "  aforadores  "  provide  transportation  to  the  warehouse 
of  the  tobacco  bought.  Transportation  facilities  on  the  Rio  Grande  after  the  tobacco  buy- 
ing, August  to  December,  are  fairly  good.  The  river  is  high  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
vid  large  cascoes  and  bu^  are  easily  navigated.    As  Cagaydn  and  Isabela  tobacco  goes 
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through  a  curing  process  at  Manila  and  is  stored  four  or  five  years  sometimes  before  being 
used  in  *he  factones,  time  is  not  a  very  iiAportant  factor  in  the  question  of  transfwrtAtion 
of  tobacco  in  the  provinces  where  it  is  grown.  From  Alcaic  to  Tuguegarao  there  is  a  fine, 
well-built  road,  and  over  every  stream  or  gully  a  strong,  well-constructed  bridge  has  be^n 
put  up. 

The  following  prices  are  paid  for  the  transportation  of  tobacco  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  the 
provinces  of  Cagay&n  and  Isabela : 

Echague  to  Ilagan,  about  F0.80  per  quintal;  Ilagan  to  Aparri,  about  F0.53  per  Quintal: 
Tuguegarao  to  Aparri,  about  T'O.^  per  quintal,  and  by  steamer  from  Aparri  to  Manila, 
about  P'0.35  per  quintal. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  transportation  facihties  affect  tobacco  very  greatly.  Under 
the  Spanish  Government  as  much  as  4  pesos  were  paid  for  the  shipment  of  one  bale  from 
Aparri  to  Manila.    Transportation  is  not  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

The  real  causes  of  the  situation  should  be  laid  at  the -doors  of  the  native  growers  and 
the  Chinese  dealers  in  tobacco.  The  native  at  one  time  used  to  care  for  tobacco  well  and 
produced  an  article  of  good  quality;  to-day  he  is  able  to  cultivate  it  as  well  as  before  but 
does  not  do  it.  Up  to  1882  the  Filipino  planters  of  Cagay&n  and  Isabela  grew  tobacco  ai 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun.  Every  family  was  under  the  orders  and  supervision  of  a  ^vemment 
employee  and  the  worker  who  disregarded  the  rules  laid  down  for  operations  m  the  fields 
generally  had  administered  to  him  a  few  smarting  cuts  with  a  bejuco.  This  slave  driving 
resulted  in  first-class  tobacco.  The  harsh  restriction  under  which  the  native  had  culti- 
vated tobacco  having  been  withdrawn  in  1882,  the  government  monopoly  no  longer  existing, 
notable  reaction  set  m.  From  that  date  till  to-day  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted 
and  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  Filipino  tobacco  grower  have  been  grad- 
ually sinking  to  a  low  standard.  In  1900  the  keen  competition  and  the  rush  for  the  crops 
of  Isabela  and  Cagay&n  and  the  high  prices  paid  the  planters  have  caused  them  to  ar;gue 
with  themselves  that  it  pays  better  to  grow  tobacco  without  regard  to  the  best  methods. 
From  1883  up  to  the  present  time  there  nas  been  no  restriction  on  the  grower;  he  has  been 
free  in  his  fields,  and  the  inferior  Quality  of  his  product  is  the  result.  It  has  l)een  shown 
that  from  the  time  of  sowing  seed  he  has  been  careless  and  neglectful,  and  therefore  to 
the  Filipino  planter  must  be  attributed  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

However,  before  leaving  the  part  played  by  the  native  it  should  be  vstated  that  to  produce 
better  tobacco  he  must  work  hard,  very  hard,  in  his  fields  with  his  crop,  and  from  tlie  time 
of  sowing  in  seed  beds  he  must  be  unceasing  in  his  attentions.  Considering  the  enervating 
climate,  the  fact  that  tobacco  raising  reauires  the  efforts  of  the  planter  for  more  than 
half  the  year,  that  the  native  thinks  out  little  of  to-morrow,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  has  preferred  to  let  things  swin^  their  own  way. 

The  other  cause  or  evil  of  the  situation  is  found  in  the  Chinese  merchant  who  deals  in 
leaf  tobacco.  The  Chinaman  is  one  of  the  best  business  men  in  the  world — the  world 
admits  that.  The  natives  of  the  Philippines  like  deahng  with  the  Cliino.  Amongst  the 
semibarbarous  Moros  of  Mindanao  the  Ohino  is  found  driving  bargains,  buying  and  selling. 
The  Chinaman  panders  to  the  native  and  to  attain  his  object  in  business  is  often  groveling. 
He  plays  upon  the  native  and  feeds  the  native's  cravin^^  for  money,  and  if  he  is  allowed  to 
continue  as  he  is  doin^  in  Cagay&n  and  Isabela  he  will  probably  cripple  in  a  dangerous 
and  serious  way  the  native  planters  as  a  body.  The  Cliinese  merchant  handles  tobacco  sim- 
ply a§  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  true  many  of  them  know  good  tobacco,  but  their 
one  object  is  money.  If  1*5  profit  can  not  be  made  by  them  on  a  bale  then  5  cents  ^srill 
suffice.  In  bupng,  the  Chino  visits  the  ranchos  and  offers  money  or  merchandise  for  any 
class  of  tobacco,  and  if  not  ripe,  he  will  buy  the  leaf  as  it  stands  in  the  fields.  Every  year 
these  CTiinos  get  more  native  growers  in  their  clutches,  and  that  this  is  a  real  danger  to  the 
reputation  of  Caga^-^n  and  Isabela  tobacco  all  agree.  Among  all  the  white  buyers  in 
the  valley  representing  the  Manila  houses  there  is  harmony  and  competition  can  scarcelv 
be  said  to  exist.  All  nave  one  object  in  view,  to  buy  for  their  superiors  in  Manila  goocl 
tobacco,  paying  therefor  a  good  pnce.  By  all  of  these  Europeans  bad  tobacco  is  rejected, 
but  this  plan  is  not  adopted  by  the  Chino.  All  is  grist  that  comes  to  his  mill.  Tobacco 
good  or  bad  to  him  means  money.  It  can  not  be  .said  that  the  Chino  as  a  merchant  is  one 
who  wishes  something  for  nothing.  His  methods  are  in  a  business  sense  legitimate,  but 
in  another  broader  sense  his  operations  are  not  fair.  He  himself  produces  no  tobacco  and 
is  hurting  greatly  those  who  do  produce. 

The  two  causes  then  of  the  depreciated  quality  of  Cagay&n  and  Isabela  tobacco,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  undersigned,  are  the  native  g^wer,  his  slothfulness  and  callous  indifference, 
and  the  Chinese  merchant  by  his  hoggish  buying  methods.  If  allowed  to  go  hand  in  hand 
much  longer  these  two  will  prove  a  disease  to  the  whole  industry. 

To  uplilt  the  native  grower  it  will  not  do  to  adopt  harsh  methods.  Newspapers  or  other 
printed  matter  will  not  produce  the  desired  results.  The  native  respects  authority,  and 
subordinate  officials  in  the  provinces  unless  supp)rted  strongly  by  their  superiors  find 
difficulty  in  discharging  important  duties  and  acnieving  results,  ancf  it  is  respectfully  sug- 
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gest«d  that  the  provincial  governors  be  instructed  to  educate  the  native  planters  and  that 
the  provincial  governors  receive  their  direction  and  instructions  from  the  honorable  gov- 
ernor-general. In  submitting  this  suggestion  it  is  respectfully  stated  that  in  the  middk  of 
June,  while  passing  through  the  tobacx-o  country,  it  was  spcciaUy  noted  that  the  feeling 
among  the  growers  at  Alcaic,  Amulung,  and  Iguig  concerning  tne  delay  in  the  opening 
up  of  the  buying  of  this  season's  crop  by  the  Eirge  buyers  of  Manila  almost  approached 
atarm.  ThisfeeTing  was  by  no  means  openly  displayed,  the  native  we  well  know  is  stoical, 
but  to  one  who  understands  his  nature  and  who  observes  him  on  all  occasions,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  workings  of  his  mind  in  this  matter.  This  is  a  significant  point.  An  American 
seeking  information  or  light  on  a  subject  of  high  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Filipino 
from  the  native  himself  is  not  very  successful :  here  is  when  the  interest  of  a  native  provincial 
governor  can  be  aroused. 

The  Manila  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  have  united  and  agreed  unanimously 
to  reject  all  tobacco  offered  for  sale  by  the  growers  which  is  not  classifiea,  and  have  agreed 
upon  a  tariff  of  prices.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  should  bring  the  native 
growers  to  their  senses  and  also  should  tend  to  counteract  the  methods  of  the  Chinese 
dealer.  The  provisions  of  the  internal-revenue  law  which  retjuire  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  to 
keep  a  proper  record  of  their  transactions  are  being  enforced  m  Cagaydn. 

The  efforts  of  all  the  white  planters  in  the  Cagay&n  Valley  to  improve  the  quality  of 
tobacco  are  confined  wholly  to  their  own  plantations.  Under  competent  supervision  tobacco 
is  well  cared  for.  They  have  confined  tnemselves  chiefly  to  discussions,  to  talks  and  sym- 
pathizing one  with  the  other,  but  lately  prominent  gentlemen  of  Manila,  manufacturers, 
nave  put  their  heads  together,  and  have  resolved  to  reach  the  native  growers  with  good 
sound  advice  and  instruction  on  the  culture  of  tobacco.  As  the  tobacco  lands  are  in  greater 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  these  exertions  are  praiseworthy.  This  fact  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  being  in  the  hands  of  the  native  is  also  an  argument  in  favor  of  steps  being 
taken  by  the  government  through  the  provincial  governors. 

Before  concluding  this  report  it  is  deemed  of  importance  to  call  attention  to  the  demand 
which  is  growing  aU  over  the  world  for  a  light-colored  cigar.  The  tobacco  of  the  Philippines, 
grown  in  the  open,  is  not  suitable  for  light-colored  cigars,  but  this  should  not  be  considered 
MS  a  danger.  The  light-colored  leaf  is  one  which  has  been  cut  before  it  was  ripe,  and  which 
has  not  been  well  cured.  Sumatra  is  supplying  this  fine,  silky,  light-colored  leaf,  and  is  a 
competitor  of  the  Philippines;  but  the  supply  is  far  sliort  of  the  demand,  and  the  press  of 
the  United  States  have  undertaken  to  educate  the  smoker  on  this  point.  The  Tobacco 
Leaf,  published  the  following  on  March  8,  1905,  and  again  in  May  it  was  republished  in  the 
columns  of  the  same  paper: 

"  Probably  there  is  not  one  smoker  in  a  thousand  who  would  not  be  surprised  and  in  fact 
incredulous  if  he  were  told  that  the  color  of  a  cigar  is  absolutely  no  guide  to  its  strength. 
Yet  such  is  the  case,  and  a  fact  well  known  to  cigar  manufacturers  and  importers.  The 
belief  of  smokers  that  cigars  of  a  dark  color  are  strong  and  those  of  a  lighter  shade  are 
milder  is,  in  point  of  fact,  as  fallacious  as  it  is  general.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  delu- 
sions harbored  by  consumers  of  tobacco,  and  which  practical  cigar  men  have  smiled  at 
and  indulged  from  time  immemorial. 

"But  of  recent  years  the  inclination  of  smokers  toward  light-hued  cigars  has  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  'craze'  and  the  producera  are  finding  much  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
demand.  The  manufacturers  and  Cuban  raisers  would  now  gladly  correct  their  own  error; 
but,  after  having  carefully  classified  their  products  under  the  style  of  claios,  colorados, 
maduros,  etc.,  for  decades,  they  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  dispel  the  illusion. 

"A  maker  of  Ilabana  cigars  uses  but  one  grade  or  blend  of  tobacco  in  the  body  or  filler 
of  his  cigars.  Exactly  the  same  stock  is  used  in  his  conchas  as  in  his  perfectos :  in  his  claros 
as  in  his  maduros.  iVf ter  the  cigars  are  made,  however,  his  *  selector'  takes  them  in  hand 
and  classifies  them  according  to  the  relative  shades  of  the  wappers.  This  is  done  to  effect 
uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  each  box  of  cigars,  and  to  enable  the  dealer  to  readily 
indulge  the  wiiims  of  the  self -deluded  smoker. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  wrapper  constitutes  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  cigar,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  degree  of  its  strength  or  mildness  is  very  inconsiderable  in  effect. 
In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  tobacco  tradesmen  versed  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  industry  rigidly  bar  the  Bght-colored  wrapper  from  their  own  smoking 
tables,  knowing  that  it  ^nerally  indicates  that  the  leaf  was  prematurely  cut  and  improperly 
cured,  and  that  it  impairs  the  flavor  and  bum  of  the  cigar.  Cubans,  who,  by  the  way,  are 
notably  partial  to  mild  tobacco,  avoid  smoking  light-colored  cigars  just  as  they  avoid  eating 
a  green  orange  or  an  unripe  banana. 

"The  prejudice  of  these  natives  or  tobacco  tradesmen  is  a  logical  one,  and  serves  to  throw 
into  bola  relief  a  peculiar  misconception  of  facts,  which  is  both  amusing  and  embarrassing  to 
venders  of  the  fragrant  weed. 

"Whether  cigar  smokers  will  ever  awaken  to  the  fact  that  a  dark  cigar  is,  if  anything, 
Qulder  and  invariably  sweeter  and  more  aromatic  than  a  light  cigar,  remains  to  be  seen." 
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However,  light-colored  leaf  can  be  grown  in  the  Philippines  and  is  grown  yearly  in  small 
quantities  on  the  estate  in  the  province  of  Isabela  of  one  of  the  laige  Manila  manufacturers 
by  the  shade  culture  process.  The  structure  used  in  the  plantation  referred  to  is  3  meters 
iu  height  and  a  covering  of  strong,  fine  canvas  is  used  in  place  of  cheese  cloth  or  ''coco 
crudo."  Cheese  cloth  is  not  strong  enough  and  the  sun's  rays  penetrate,  and  "coco  cnido  " 
is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  rain  and  wind  storms. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  under  shade  in  the  P^lippines  is  expensive,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  produce  large  quantities.  To  produce  300  pounds  costs  F'50O,  and  the  duty  on 
300  pounds  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  F'8^.  These  expenses  put  against  the  price 
being  paid  for  fine,  light-colored  leaf  in  the  United  States  mean  that  shade  grown  tobacco 
for  export  to  America  can  not  be  cultivated  with  profit  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 


Appendix  S. 

BEPOBT  BT  INTSBNAL-BEyEHUE  AOBHT  HOPB  OH  THB  SALE  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO 
AND  THE  MAHTJFACTITBE  OF  CI0AB8,  CI0ABETTE8,  8M0KIHO  AHD  CHBWIVO 
TOBACCO,  ABB  CHINESE  8M0KIHO  TOBACCO  IB  THE  CITT  OF  MANILA. 

LEAF  TOBACXX)  DEALEBS. 

Tlie  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  are  divided  into  two  classes,  i.e.,  the  wholesale  dealers  and  the 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  there  being  8  of  the  former  and  27  of  the  latter. 

The  wholesale  dealers  receive  their  tobacco  direct  from  the  growers  in  the  provinces, 
principally  of  Isabela  and  Cagay&n,  and  have  large  bodegas  located  close  to  the  river  and 
canals  of  the  city  where  cascoes  c^n  be  seen  discharging  their  cargoes  all  the  year  round. 
Some  of  these  dealers  have  from  2  to  6  bodejgas,  contaimng  from  500  to  1,000  bales  of  leaf 
tobacco,  which,  with  their  customary  trade,  is  stock  enou^  to  last  from  four  to  five  years 
in  case  of  an  emei^ncy. 

The  tobacco  in  all  cases  comes  in  bales  called  ''bultos,"  the  exterior  beine  wrapped  in  dry 
cocoanut  leaves  and  bound  with  rattan  under  heavy  pressure.  Considerable  care  b  taken 
in  the  packing  oF  this  tobacco,  which  b  done  by  Filipinos  and  Chinese ;  that  packed  by  the 
Filipinos  bemg  distinguishable  by  its  superiority,  the  leaves  of  which  are  spread  out  or 
arranged  in  plaits  and  stacked  uniformly,  and  the  bultos  noted  for  their  solidity.  The  same 
care  is  not  taken  by  the  Chinese  in  packmg  this  tobacco,  and  as  a  consequence  their  bales  are 
one-third  and  sometimes  one-half  as  light  as  those  packed  by  Filipinos  although  the  ditnen> 
sions  are  the  same. 

The  purchase  of  the  higher  grades  of  this  tobacco  is  sometimes  by  the  number  of  leaves 
of  uniform  size,  but  usuaUy  by  the  weight ;  the  lower  grades  of  this  tobacco  are  sometimes 
purchased  by  the  uniform  size  of  the  bultos  and  whether  packed  by  Filipinos  or  Chine^>e. 

The  tobacco  when  packed  in  the  provinces  is  generally  in  a  half-seasoned  condition, 
partly  damp,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  longer  it  is  kept 
the  better  and  more  flavored  it  becomes  and  increases  correspondingly  in  value,  that  it 
is  stored  for  long  periods  by  dealers  in  their  bodegas.  On  these  bultos  may  be  seen  vari- 
ous marks  denoting  the  province  from  which  the  tobacco  was  purchased,  the  class  aiul 
sometimes  the  weight  ana  the  marks  of  the  firms  handling  it,  all  of  which  are  noted  on  the 
shipping  invoice. 

The  average  weight  of  these  bultos  is  from  1  to  2}  quintales  and  are  arranged  in  classes 
as  follows: 

Jmbda  Province. 

Per  quintal. 

First  class,  sold  in  city  for F'27. 00  to  ^24.  00 

Second  class,  sold  in  city  for 20.  £0  to      17.  fiO 

Third  class,  sold  in  city  for 15.  f>0  to      13.  50 

Fourth  class  (superior),  sold  in  city  for 12.  50  to      lO.  50 

Fourth  class  (corriente),  sold  in  city  for 8. 00  to        7.  00 

Cagayan  Province. 

First  class,  sold  in  city  for ^20. 00  to  f»- 17. 00 

Second  class,  sold  in  city  for 15. 00  to      12.  fiO 

Third  class,  sold  in  city  for 12. 00  to      10.  00 

Fourth  class  (superior),  sold  in  city  for 10.  00  to        8.  00 

Fourth  class  (corriente),  sold  in  city  for 7. 00  to        6,  00 
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La  Unidn  Province. 

Per  quintal. 

Firet  class,  sold  in  city  for F"  12. 00  to    T9. 00 

Second  class,  sold  in  city  for 10. 00  to       7. 00 

Third  class ,  sold  in  city  for 6 .  00  to       5. 00 

Fourth  class,  sold  in  city  for 4. 00  to       3.00 

Barilif  CM^  Province. 

First  class,  sold  in  city  for F"  12. 00  to  F"  10. 00 

Second  clfluss,  sold  in  city  for 10. 00  to       8. 00 

Third  class,  sold  in  city  for 8. 00  to       7. 00 

There  are  other  provinces  that  produce  tobacco  but  of  an  inferior  quality  and  which  sells 
at  a  very  low  price  but,  nevertheless,  has  a  fair  sale  in  the  city  being  used  chiefly  by  mixing 
with  higher  ermdes. 

Some  of  the  lamr  cigar  and  cigarette  factories  are  supplied  by  these  wholesale  dealers 
in  leaf  tobacco.  Sometimes  the  tobacco  changes  hands  two  or  three  times  among  the 
retail  dealers,  and  nearly  all  of  them  will  sell  any  quantity  from  one-half  a  kilo  up  to  any 
number  of  quintales  and  invariably  supply  all  the  smaller  factories. 

In  this  industry,  like  many  others  in  which  the  Chinese  are  interested,  there  are  many 
schemes,  those  most  favored  by  the  retail  dealers  being  to  take  the  center  out  of  a  bulto 
and  replace  it  with  an  inferior  class  of  tobacco,  or  to  remove  two  or  more  leaves  out  of  each 
bulto  and  make  up  the  weight  with  extra  dry  cocoanut  leaves  plaited  in  with  the  exterior 
cover.  In  some  cases  this  is  made  impossible  by  having  the  bulto  opened  and  every  leaf 
examined,  refusing  to  accept  all  doubtful  and  broken  ones.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
Chinaman  proceed^  to  make  up  for  such  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  by  placing 
this  refuse  m  the  center  of  some  other  bulto  and  palming  it  off  on  some  one  who  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  it. 

As  a  class,  these  dealers  are  able  to  do  a  fair  business  and  clear  a  profit  of  from  7  to  12 
per  cent,  not  including  their  schemes. 

THE  MANUFACTUBE   OF  CIGARS. 

Out  of  the  58  factories  doing  business  in  the  city  of  Manila,  14  are  owned  by  Europeans, 
1  by  an  American  negro,  24  by  Filipinos,  and  19  by  Chinese.  With  the  exception  of  one, 
who  is  solely  an  exporter,  all  make  and  sell  cigars  for  local  consumption  in  addition  to  what 
some  of  them  ex{>ort.    All  cigars  made  by  these  factories  are  from  the  Philippine  leaf. 

The  leaf  most  used,  especially  for  the  higher  grades  of  cigars,  is  that  grown  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Cagay&n  and  Isabela,  of  the  first  class,  while  that  most  used  for  the  intermediate 
grade  of  cigars  is  that  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Cagay&n  and  Isabela  of  the  second  and 
third  class  and  that  most  used  for  the  low  grade  of  cigars  is  sometimes  a  blend  of  the  tobacco 
pown  in  the  provinces  of  Cagay&n  and  Isabela  of  the  fourth  class,  together  with  tobacco 
nom  other  provinces.  Of  course  the  value  of  the  cigars  manufactured  varies  according 
to  the  class  of  tobacco  used  and  workmanship,  the  first  class  ranging  in  price  from  F50 
to  F2dO  per  thousand,  seldom  higher,  the  second  class  from  F20  to  F50  per  thousand, 
and  the  third  class  from  F 10  to  F2Q  per  thousand. 

Some  manufacturers  claim  that  no  two  crops  of  tobacco  yield  the  same  quality  and  that 
only  one  crop  in  four  yields  a  superior  quahty  of  tobacco,  and  that  in  recent  years  the 
qualitv  has  decreased.  However,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks  there  is  always 
a  gooj  market  for  these  crops  which  are  eagerly  sought  for. 

The  percentage  of  tobacco  used  for  wrappers  and  filling  varies  with  each  class.  A  con- 
servative estimate  for  high-grade  wrappers  would  be  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  with  the  next 
grade  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  and  with  some  factories  up  to  25  per  cent.  This  would  include 
all  first-lass  tobacco.  Fillings  for  this  class  run  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  Second-class 
wrappers  average  from  15  to  20  per  cent  and  fillings  from  35  to  45  per  cent.  Third-class 
wrappers  average  about  10  per  cent  and  filling  about  15  per  cent.  From  the  last  two 
classes  of  tobacco  most  of  the  lower  grades  of  cigars  are  maoe.  In  many  cases  the  fourth- 
class  tobacco  is  mixed  with  other  tobacco,  usuim^  Londres  and  Nueva  Habana  of  inferior 
grade  and  is  handled  mostly  by  the  smaller  factories. 

The  actual  waste  of  a  cigar  factory,  i.  e.,  the  stems  of  the  leaves,  is  approximately  22 
per  cent;  the  cuttings  of  laiige  factories  are  either  sold  for  exportation  to  Hongkong  and 
«iangfaai,  or  to  cigarette  manufacturers  who  are  always  ready  to  buy  them.  In  the  case 
of  smaller  cigar  factories  these  cuttings  are  broken  up  and  used  over  again. 

The  toba<^  stems  are  sold  to  some  Chinamen  for  a  very  small  sum,  in  fact  many  facto- 
ries are  only  too  ^ad  to  have  them  taken  away  for  nothing.  These  stems  are  used  by  the 
Chinamen  m  ina£ng  a  wash  for  polishing  furniture  and  marble  by  burning  the  sterns  in  a 
furnace  especially  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  the  ashes  placed  in  large  earthen  filters. 
A  certain  amount  of  water  is  then  added  which,  when  it  has  passed  thurough  the  filters, 
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is  immediately  caught  in  barrels  underneath,  placed  in  boilers  and  allowed  to  boU  slowly 
for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  it  is  considered  ready  for  use,  packed  in  coal-oil  cans  and  sold 
for  T2  per  can. 

Manila  does  not  possess  a  single  cigar  machine,  although  some  time  back  one  of  the  larger 
factories  bought  two  of  European  design  for  experimental  purposes.  The  result,  however, 
proved  so  poor  that  the  idea  was  abandoned,  tne  machines  dismantled,  and  portions  used 
for  other  purposes.  All  the  cigars  in  the  city  of  Manila  are  Filipino  hanamade,  which 
gives  employment  to  many  thousanc^,  both  male  and  female,  ranging  from  ten  to  sixty 
years  of  age.  Many  manufacturers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  sexes  is  more  satis- 
factory in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  but  if  there  is  any  preference  it  rests  with  the  males. 

The  average  factory  working  day  is  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  excepting  Sundays  and 
holidays,  when,  if  work  is  done,  the  pay  is  doubled. 

The  cigar  workers  are  arranged  in  classes  for  the  preparation  of  the  leaf,  such  as  strip- 
ping, etc.,  which  is  always  done  by  hand,  cutting  wrappers  to  uniform  size  and  stacking 
them  ready  for  work.  One  section  can  be  se^n  with  piles  of  tobacco  leaf  in  front  of  them, 
cut  to  about  the  size  of  a  silver  peso,  rolling  cigars,  others  putting  on  tin  foil,  packing  in 
boxes  and  pasting  on  labels,  etc.  These  workers  are  paid  by  the  piece.  A  good  cigar 
maker  of  high-grade  cigars  can  make  from  100  to  150  per  day,  of  low-i^rade  cigars  from  150 
to  300  per  day,  and  an  exceptionally  good  cigar  maker  can  make  350  cigars  per  day.  There 
are  very  few,  however,  that  can  make  350  cigars  per  day.  The  pay  of  these  workers 
averaged  from  1^5  to  P'lS  per  thousand.  The  best  cigar  maker  seldom  exceeds  the  latter 
amount. 

The  comparatively  small  stock  kept  on  hand  by  most  of  the  small  factories  is  due  to  the 
worm  which  attacks  the  cigar  after  its  manufacture.  In  some  cases  the  cigar  is  attacked 
by  this  worm  within  three  months  after  its  manufacture  and  in  other  cases  seems  to  escape 
up  until  nine  months,  but  seldom  escapes  beyond  that  period. 

The  cigar  boxes  used  by  the  factones  are  either  secured  locally  or  imported,  only  one 
factory  possessing  a  machine  for  their  manufacture.  All  local  purchases  are  made  from 
Chinos  who  make  them  by  hand  and  sell  them  for  from  F'14  to  ^18  per  thousand  boxes. 
Some  manufacturers  claim  that  the  imported  box  from  Oemiany  can  be  secured  for  about 
half  the  local  price  after  paying  all  expenses  of  importation. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CIGARETTES. 

There  are  50  cigarette  factories  in  the  city  of  Manila,  1 1  of  which  are  owned  by  Euro- 
peans, 14  by  Fihpinos,  and  25  by  Chinese.  Twenty-eight  of  these  factories  have  their  own 
cutting  machine,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  7,  have  their  own  cigarette  machines. 

There  are  two  classes  of  cigarettes,  machine  and  handmade,  the  lormer  predominating. 
The  tobacco  used  includes  all  classes  and  the  classes  mixed  vary  with  every  factory,  m 
some  instancas  being  considered  as  a  secret. 

The  foUo^nng  is  the  formula  used  for  one  mixture: 

Kilos. 

Fourth-class  tobacco,  Isabela  Province 322 

Fourth-class  tobacco,  Cagay&n  Province 115 

First-class  tobacco,  La  Unidn  Provinc-e 138 

Second-class  tobacco.  La  Unidn  Province 138 

Third-class  tobac<x>.  La  Unidn  Province 138 

First-class  tobaceo,  Barili,  Cebti  Province 92 

Second-class  tobacco,  Banh,  Cebti  Province 69 

Total 1.012 

Even  this  mixture  of  low-class  tobacco  is  able  to  command  a  fair  market  and  sells  from 
^40  to  f*  45  per  thousand  packages  (cajetillas)  of  30  cigf^ttes  to  each  package.  The  selling 
price  of  the  factories  for  cigarettes  made  of  the  above  sized  cajetillas  is  from  ^^39  to  iFtS 
per  thousand  packages. 

There  is  very  HttTe  preparation  required  for  tobacco  which  is  to  be  cut  for  cigarettes. 
The  stems  of  tne  leaves  are  seldom  separated  but  are  chopped  up  with  the  tobacco.  The 
tobacco  is  taken  from  the  bulto  in  piles  ranging  from  20  to  30  leaves  at  a  time,  the,  stems 
of  which  are  dipped  in  water  to  aoout  6  inches  and  thrown  aside  for  a  day  or  so.  This 
allows  the  whole  leaf  to  moisten  which  prevents  its  going  into  powder  when  thrown  into 
the  cutting  machine,  which  would  happen  were  it  cut  in  its  dry  crisp  state. 

The  machines  used  for  cutting  this  tobacco  in  this  city  are  mostly  of  French  pattern, 
with  either  steam  or  electric  power  and  cut  at  the  rate  of  380  kilos  per  hour.  This  tobacco 
when  cut  is  called  "picadura.'' 

The  picadura,  before  being  made  into  cigarettes,  has  to  be  thoroughly  dried  and  cleaned. 
The  drying  is  in  most  cases  done  on  the  roofs  of  the  factories,  or  any  open  space  where  it 
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win  have  the  benefit  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  With  some  of  the  larger  factories  this  drying 
is  done  by  machinery.  The  tobacco  is  then  cleaned,  sometimes  by  steam  power  but 
mostly  by  hand,  which  is  a  process  of  separating  the  fine  powder  or  dust  from  the  tobacco, 
which  is  then  re^dy  for  use. 

TTjcrB  are  three  classes  of  cigarette  machines,  i.  e.,  "LaFavorita"  and  "  Usines  Decuefle," 
both  French  machines,  and  **The  Bunsach/'  an  American  machine.  "La  Favorita,*' 
although  the  slowest  one  of  the  three,  is  the  one  most  used.  In  working  this  machine  one 
hand  is  required  to  arrange  the  picadura  regularly  in  the  feeder,  which  holds  usually  about 
two  kilos  of  tobacco,  and  to  look  out  for  the  fouling  of  cigarette  papers,  which  constantly 
happens.  The  papers  used  with  this  machine  are  fastened  with  paste  or  gum.  The 
capacity  is  generally  from  30  to  32  cigarettes  per  minute.  This  machine  is  adaptable  for 
eitner  steam,  electncity,  or  hand  power. 

The  "Usines  Decuene"  machine  is  an  improvement  over  the  "La  Favorita'*  in  that  it 
has  a  capacity  of  from  60  to  70  cigarettes  per  minute,  lliere  are  two  kinds  of  this  machine, 
one  which  fastens  the  cigarette  paper  with  either  paste  or  gum  and  the  other  by  a  crimp, 
ill  other  respects  these  machines  are  much  the  same  as  "La  Favorita.'' 

"The  Bunsach"  machine,  like  the  French  machines,  requires  but  one  attendant.  The 
tobacco  is  thrown  into  the  feeder,  which  is  a  lai^e  square  box,  sometimes  tapering  off  at 
the  bottom,  in  lai^  quantities.  This  tobacco,  in  process,  passes  through  the  machine 
and  comes  out  at  the  bottom  rolled  in  a  long  contmuous  string  and  accompanied  with 
the  cigarette  paper,  which  is  run  off  from  a  reel,  passes  through  another  part  of  the  machine 
which  fastens  the  paper  with  a  crimp  and  cuts  off  the  cigarette  at  tne  rate  of  250  per 
minute. 

The  advantage  of  the  French  machines  over  the  American  is  that  they  tuck  in  one  end 
of  the  cigarette,  which  is  much  desired.  The  disadvantages  are  that  they  can  not,  with 
safety,  use  up  the  coarse  grains  of  tobacco  which  are  usually  sifted  out  from  the  long, 
stringy  picadura  in  cleaning.  Although  there  b  always  a  small  proportion  of  these  coarse 
grains  tnat  become  mixed  up  with  the  tobacco  or  picadura,  this,  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, generally  falls  throu^  the  machine  and  is  caught  in  a  vessel  placed  immediately 
under  the  macmne  for  that  purpose.  There  is  still,  however,  one  way  by  which  these 
coarse  grains  can  be  used  with  these  macliines,  although  very  few  care  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  When  the  long  arm  of  the  feeder  is  packed  these  coarse  grains  may  be  sprinkled  on 
the  top,  usually  in  the  center,  and  thus  carried  into  the  manufacture  of  the  cigarette. 
Tlie  one  objection  to  this  is  that  by  tapping  the  cigarette  with  the  open  end  held  down- 
ward, or  by  puQing  out  one  or  two  of  the  lon§  stringy  threads  of  picadura,  half  the  contents 
of  the  cigarette  wm  fall  out  and  render  the  cigarette  useless. 

Tlie  advantage  of  the  American  machine  is  its  ability  to  dispose  of  the  smaller  grains  of 
tobacco  and  its  rapidity.  These  grains  are  mixed  up  with  the  picadura  and  thrown  into 
the  feeder  and  come  out  of  the  machine  roUed  firmly  m  the  cigarette. 

The  percentage  of  the  cigarettes  that  run  foul  with  the  French  and  American  machines 
b  from  10  to  15  per  cent.    These  are  called  "descchos"  and  are  broken  up  and  reused. 

Many  of  the  factories  have  cigarettes  made  by  hand  in  addition  to  those  made  by  machine. 
In  the  former  method  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  tobacco  which  is  not  used  with  the  machine 
can  be  disposed  of.  These  cigarettes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is  made 
of  the  same  class  of  tobacco  as  is  used  with  the  machines,  having  about  10  per  cent  of 
machine  refuse  mixed  in,  the  paper  fastened  with  paste,  and,  in  some  cases,  having  one  end 
tucked  in,  but  in  most  cases  both  ends  left  open.  From  300  to  350  cigarettes  of  this  class 
can  be  made  by  one  person  in  an  hour.  The  other  class  of  hand-made  cigarettes  is  made 
of  all  coarse  ^rain,  usually  all  refuse  tobacco  from  the  machines.  The  paper  in  this  class 
of  cigarettes  is  not  fastened,  but  left  open,  having  both  ends  tucked  in.  These  cigarettes 
are  made  at  the  rate  of  from  450  to  500  per  hour.  All  hand-made  cigarettes  are  made 
exclusively  by  females. 

The  actual  waste  of  tobacco  in  a  cigarette  factory  depends  on  the  sort  of  tobacco  used. 
In  the  higher  grades  and  with  the  wide  leaf  there  is  very  little  wasted;  with  the  lower  grades 
and  smaller  leaf  there  is  more  wasted.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  way  the  tobacco  is 
handled — much  transporting,  repacking,  etc.,  will  naturally  break  the  picadura  up  and 
turn  it  into  powder,  llie  loss  of  a  cigarette  factory  is  from  3  per  cent  and  ought  not  to 
exceed  8  per  cent.  By  the  actual  loss  I  mean  the  powder  that  has  gone  through  the  fine 
sieves — that  which  can  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  any  kind  of  cigarettes  or  smoking 
or  chewing  tobacco.  This  powder  is  sold  to  farmers  for  fertilizing  purposes  and  insect 
killing,  the  only  use  it  can  be  put  to. 

The  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  like  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  employs  some  thousands 
of  laborers,  two-thirds  of  which  are  females.  Every  factory  has  a  work*  shop  in  which  one 
or  more  machimsta  are  employed,  receiving  salaries  from  T50  to  P'lOO  per  month.  The 
attendants  at  the  cigarette  machines  are  paid  from  ^0.70  to  T'l  per  day  for  day  and  night 
work,  respectively.  All  the  rest  of  the  help  are  paid  by  piece  work.  The  wrapping  is 
mostly  done  by  women,  one  person  usually  wrapping  from  100  to  120  packages  in  an 
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hour  and  is  paid  from  ^0.50  to  ^0.60  per  1,000  cajetillas.  All  labor  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days demands  double  pay,  while  ni^ht-work  demands  an  increase  of  one-third. 

The  working  hours  of  most  factones  are  unfixed,  and  all  depends  on  what  trade  they  do. 
Some  of  them  are  at  work  day  and  night,  while  others  work  from  sixteen,  twenty,  to 
twenty-two  hours  daily. 

The  avera^  number  of  cigarettes  in  2  kilos  of  tobacco  differs  vrith  many  factories — from 
703  to  900  with  the  large  size  and  from  1,000  to  1,900  with  the  small  size. 

The  keenest  competition  is  always  shown  in  this  line  of  business;  old  firms  and  old  brands 
in  some  cases  don't  figure  much.  I  have  known  some  of  the  factories  to  be  doing  an 
increasing  business  month  after  month,  then  all  at  once  the  trade  would  fall  away  to  almost 
half,  sometimes  less,  and  continue  so  for  a  time,  when  it  would  pick  up  again.  This  is 
the  case  with  a  majority  of  them^  although  the  general  business  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
No  explanation  for  this  can  be  given  by  any  of  them. 

One  complaint  I  often  hear  from  these  manufacturers  Ls  the  practice  of  one  manufac- 
turer imitating  the  other's  wrappers,  as  follows:  ^ 

A's  trade  is  bad;  he  finds  that  B's  trade  is  exceptionally  eood  on  a  certain  brand  of 
cigarettes  which  is  selling  for  say  ^"50  per  1,000  caietillas.  A  will  have  his  Utbographer 
inake  him  B's  wrappers  as  nearly  identical  as  ponsible  without  overstepping  the  law,  if  by 
chance  B  has  his  platent  registered.  A  will  then  canvass  the  dealers,  generally  Qiinos, 
and  offer  this  imitation,  which  is  usually  inferior  tobacco,  for  say  ^45  per  1,000  caie- 
tillas. If  the  dealer  accepts,  which  he  rarely  fails  to  do,  he  will  await  his  "marks,"  who 
are  principally  provincial  people  who  can  not  read,  and  when  they  ask  for  B's  brand  be 
will  hand  them  A's  imitation  brand,  charging  the  same  price  he  would  for  B's  genuine 
cigarettes.  The  customer,  knowing  the  pictures  on  B's  brand  and  being  unable  to  read, 
accepts,  and  the  dealer  not  onl^  m^es  hb  usual  profit  of  P'l  on  the  1,000,  or  the  value  of 
the  wooden  box  in  which  the  cigarettes  came,  which  is  in  many  cases  the  only  profit  made, 
but  he  wiU  also  make  the  difference  in  the  factory  price  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  profit, 
thereby  ruining  the  reputation  of  B's  cigarettes.  For  this  reason  some  factones  have 
affixed  a  notice  on  their  original  packages  cautioning  their  customers  to  guard  against  this 
practice. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  SMOKING  TOBACCO. 

The  tobacco  used  for  this  purpose  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  used  in  the' 
manufacture  of  cigarettes,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  not  thoroughly  dried  and  is  known 
commercially  as  "picadura." 

The  packages  are  usually  made  by  hand  and  are  put  up  mostly  in  rectangular  shape, 
weighii^  200,  250,  and  500  grams. 

The  factory's  price  depends  on  the  grade  of  tobacco  used.  The  package  weighing  250 
grams  is  the  one  mostly  used,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  made  from  a  fairly  good  grade  or  tobacco. 
This  tobacco  is  sold  by  the  factories  for  from  F18  to  P"20  per  100  packages  and  by  tho 
retailer  for  P'0 .20  per  package. 

The  apparatus  chieny  used  for  packing  is  a  wooden  box  of  the  required  size,  built  on  a 
stool  on  which  the  worker  sits  straddle,  having  the  pa(>er  folded  to  size  vrith  one  end  open. 
This  is  placed  in  the  box  and  the  tobacco  poundea  in  with  a  maul.  The  tobacco  being 
generally  damp,  and  seldom  weighed  out,  accounts  for  the  slight  difference  in  the  weight 
of  cAch  package. 

In  this  class  of  tobacco  can  be  and  is  generaUy  used  all  refuse  from  cigarette  m&chines, 
which  is  usually  a  good  class  of  tobacco.  This  is  mixed  to  the  proportion  of  one-third  to 
one-fourth  with  the  long,  stringy,  machine-cut  tobacco.  On  account  of  the  grade  and 
refuse  used  it  requires  more  cleaning  and,  as  a  consequence,  has  a  larger  per  cent  of  wast« 
than  the  cigarette  factory,  the  same  being  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

This  industry  has  a  good  market  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  is  bought  up  principally  by 
the  poorer  classes  for  cigarette  making  for  their  own  consumption. 

THE   MANUFACTURE  OF   CHEW! NO   TOBACCO. 

Chewing  tobacco  is  made  from  the  best  class  of  tobacco  and,  like  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  the  stems  are  separated,  which  is  the  only  waste. 

The  leaves  of  the  tobacco  for  this  purpose  are  heavily  sprinkled  with  water,  pounded 
out  on  a  board,  and  rolled  up  into  pieces  something  like  cigars.  These  pieces,  when  com- 
pleted, are  so  saturated  witn  water  that  you  can  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  them  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  They  are  considered  usable  so  long  as  they  keep  moist,  after  which 
time  they  have  to  be  remade.  They  are  put  up  in  pacJcagcs  either  of  10  or  lOO  pieces,  the 
former  being  mostly  in  use  and  weighing  100  grams  to  the  package,  which  is  sold  for  Pl^ 
per  kilo  or  10  packages. 

This  tobacco  is  exchisively  used  by  Filipinos,  who  chew  it  with  beetle  nut. 

Qiewing  tobacco,  after  the  American  style,  is  not  made  in  this  city. 
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THE   MANUFACTUBE  OF  CHINESE   SMOKING  TOBACCO. 

There  are  nine  of  these  factories  in  this  city,  eight  of  which  manufacture  from  the  Phil- 
ippine and  one  from  the  imported  leaf.  The  imported  leaf  is  known  as  the  red  and  the 
ydlow  leaf. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  the  same  with  all  the  leaves,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  tobacco  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  the  stems 
being  the  only  portion  wasted.  The  leaves  are  soaked  in  oil,  folded,  and  stacked  in  layers. 
They  are  then  placed  in  a  machine,  under  heavy  pressure,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  oil 
squeezed  out,  which  leaves  the  tobacco  in  a  soUd  block.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
day  or  so,  when  it  is  bound  with  ropes  and  is  ready  for  cutting.  This  is  done  by  a  worker 
who  straddles  the  block  and  shaves  the  tobacco  otf  with  a  plane. 

The  imported  leaf  is  usually  mixed  with  the  Philippine  leaf,  and  when  shaved  off  is  of  a 
yellow  color,  while  that  which  is  all  from  the  Philippine  leaf  Ls  of  a  dark  brown  color. 

Considerable  care  is  taken  in  the  shaving  off  of  this  tobacco,  which  is  done  slowly  and 
in  small  pieces,  and  neatly  arranged  in  layers  on  small  trays.  It  is  then  placed  in  an  oven 
for  drying  out  before  it  is  wrappexl  into  packages.  That  mixed  with  the  Chinese  leaf 
tobacco  is  put  up  into  flat  square  packages  of  296  grams  and  is  sold  for  ^1.50  per  package. 
The  other  is  put  up  in  various  sized  packages  of  77,  83,  and  175  grams,  and  is  sold  for  10, 
15,  and  25  centavos  per  package. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  Chinese  tobacco  is  imported  already  manufactured  and 
is  almost  identical  in  every  respect  with  that  made  in  this  city.  This  tobacco  is  largely 
used  in  Manila  and  can  be  found  on  sale  in  every  Chinese  retail  tobacco  store. 
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refobt  of  pbovikcial  tbea8ureb  ooodhabt  on  makufactttbe  of  ci0as8, 
aoabettss,  and  smokdio  and  chswino  tobacco  in  the  pbovince  of 
bitlagAn. 

The  records  of  this  oflice  show  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  province  have  been  very 
prosperous  under  the  present  law;  in  fact,  the  production  of  cigarettes  for  1905,  taking  the 
reports  of  the 'past  five  months  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  will  exceed  the  output  for  1904 
by  about  20,000,000  cigarettes.  As  per  bonds  and  official  statements  of  manufacturers 
only  43,438,000  cigarettes  were  produced  in  1904,  while  the  production  for  1905,  taking 
the  reports  of  the  past  five  montns  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  will  reach  62,125,860. 

The  increase  in  the  output  of  cigars  has  been  still  greater,  that  for  1904  being  22,300, 
while  the  computed  output  for  1905  is  141,118. 

In  1904  2,^0  kilos  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  were  manufactured.  For  1905, 
cak^lating  on  the  same  basis,  the  output  will  be  only  1,841  kilos,  or  a  lass  of  over  1,000 
kik)6. 

I  have  visited  almost  all  the  factories  and  talked  with  the  owners  concerning  the  inter- 
nal-revenue law,  and  found  them  all  agreeing  that  the  demand  for  their  products  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  or  the  opinion  tnat  the  new  law  has  been  beneficial  to  the  business. 

In  some  cases  the  sales  have  been  double,  and  in  one  factory  are  three  times  as  great, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  ask  4  centavos  for  a  package  of  cigarettes  formerly 
costing  2  centavos  and  on  which  the  tax  is  only  1 J  centavos. 


Appendix  U. 
BIPOBT  BT  DBPUTT  COLLECTOB  STEEBE  ON  THE  MATCH  INDUSTB7  OF  MANILA. 

The  Philippine  Match  Company,  the  only  match  factory  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
began  operation  in  October,  1€K)2,  at  its  plant  at  Mandaloyan,  just  across  the  Pasig  River 
from  Santa  Ana. 

The  machines  are  entirely  American,  having  been  installed  by  the  Diamond  Match 
Company  of  New  York. 

iThc  first  matches  made  were  of  the  "parlor"  variety,  much  used  in  the  United  States, 
ignited  by  friction  alone:  made  of  round  sticks  of  soft  pine  imported  from  Ajnerica  and 
packed  in  pasteboard  boxes.  These  matches  did  not  prove  popular;  the  pa^steboard  boxes 
absorbed  moisture,  and  the  light  straw  board  became  a  pulp,  making  competition  with  the 
"safety"  class  of  matches,  long  popular  in  the  islands,  impossible. 
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The  company  then  put  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  the  sliced  wood  boxes  uni- 
versally used  in  the  Philippines,  chan^d  their  matches  from  the  "parlor"  to  the  "safety"* 
kind,  and  modified  their  match-making  machines  so  as  to  cut  square  sticks  instead  of 
round  ones,  and  additional  American  machines  were  installed  to  mcrease  the  output  of 
the  square  matches. 

The  soft  pine  at  first  imported  from  the  United  States  has  been  displaced  by  native 
wood.  All  matches  and  match  boxei*  are  now  made  from  timber  cut  in  the  provinces  of 
T&rlac,  La  Laguna,  and  Batangas.  The  timber  requires  careful  handling  to  insure  its  deliv- 
ery to  the  factory  in  as  dry  a  condition  as  possible. 

All  chemicals  for  the  making  of  the  composition  of  the  match  head  and  ignition  pane's 
on  the  box  are  imported  from  the  Unitea  States,  England,  and  Germany.  Cruae  sul- 
phur, which  is  largely  found  in  these  islands,  is  not  yet  commercially  available. 

The  fuel  used  is  coal  from  Australia. 

Some  300  employees  are  at  work  in  the  factory,  comprising  every  nationality,  under  a 
staff  composed  of  Americans,  Swiss,  and  English.  Some  200  more  natives  are  at  work 
under  the  contractors  getting  out  timber,  so  that  the  factory  gives  employment  to  approxi- 
mately 500  natives. 

On  account  of  the  comparative  isolation  of  the  factory  the  factory  hands  receive  rela- 
tively higher  pay  than  employees  of  the  cigar  and  cigarette  factories  situated  in  the  city 
proper.  Vacancie-s  in  the  working  force  are  generally  fiUed  by  the  provincial  native,  who, 
unaccustomed  to  machines  of  any  kind  or  of  working  with  considerable  numbers  of  people, 
is  slow  to  learn  and  rarely  stays  long.  This  handicap  it  is  thought  will  be  eventually 
overcome  and  a  permanent  force  among  the  more  important  positions  will  be  secured. 

The  business  of  the  match  factory  is  extending  and  is  in  a  satisfactory  manner  meeting 
the  competition  of  the  Japanese  handmade  matches  that  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  monop- 
oly of  this  market.  All  imported  matches  pay  the  same  internal-revenue  tax  as  the  local 
product. 
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REPOBT  OF  INTEBNAL-BEVEHXTE  AGENT  PATEB80N  ON  THE  SNPOBCEXSNT  OF 
THE  LAW  AMONG  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IK  ALCOHOL  AND 
TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  AND  MATCHES  IN  MANILA. 

VINO   DEALERS. 

This  class  of  dealers  are  those  who  sell  only  native  distilled  liauors,  and  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  small  dealers  who  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  by  the  glass,  but  usually  includes 
the  salesrooms  of  distilleries;  this  license  being  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  sell  less 
than  15  liters.     (See  wholesale  liquor  dealers.) 

No  register  book  is  required  to  be  kept  by  the  vino  dealer.  Their  liquor  is  purchased 
from  distillers  and  from  wholesale  liquor  dealers.  Most  of  the  distiUers  from  wnom  they 
purchase  liquor  furnish  a  small  book  in  which  is  noted  the  number  of  the  ^ia,  date  of 
purchase,  kind  of  liquor,  and  the  number  of  the  f^uge  and  proof  liters.  No  guias  are  issued 
with  the  sales  made  by  the  vino  dealers,  their  license  not  permitting  them  to  sell  to  other 
dealers. 

A  vino  dealer  is  permitted  by  his  license  to  sell  up  to  20  liters,  but  only  to  the  consumer. 
No  record  of  their  receipts  or  sales  is  kept  other  than  the  invoice  or  ^ia  received  with 
the  liquor ^from  the  distiller  or  wholesaler.  If  an  invoice  is  received,  it  is  held  until  called 
for  by  an  internal-revenue  officer,  who  on  taking  up  said  invoice  will  give  a  receipt,  speci- 
fying the  schedule,  paragraph,  and  assessment  numbers  of  the  factory,  the  number  of  the 
invoice,  the  number  of  the  gauge  and  proof  liters,  and  the  date  of  taking  up.  The  guias 
received  are  kept  on  the  premises  for  inspection  by  internal-revenue  officers,  when  necessary. 

No  foreign  liquor  is  permitted  to  be  sold  under  this  license. 

RETAIL  DEALERS   IN    FERMENTED   UQUOR. 

This  class  of  dealers  may  sell  foreign  or  domestic  fermented  liquors  to  the  consumer  up 
to  20  liters. 

Their  liquor  is  purchased  from  the  manufacturers  and  from  wholesale  dealers.  It  is 
their  duty  to  see  that  they  receive  an  invoice  or  guia  with  the  domestic  liquor  purchased. 
No  invoice  or  guia  is  necessary  for  their  forei^  liquor.  Invoices  and  guias  received  are 
taken  care  of  as  described  in  the  preceding  article. 

Up  to  June  30,  1905,  many  retail  dealers  sold  to  other  dealers,  and  so  were  required  to 
keep  a  dealer's  register  book  the  same  as  a  wholesale  dealer,  but  since  July  1,  1905,  by  aa 
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act  of  the  Commission  (No.  ISSi')  they  are  only  permitted  to  sell  to  the  consumer,  and 
the  register  books  now  in  their  keeping  will  be  turned  in  as  soon  as  it  is  decided  whether 
they  will  continue  as  a  retailer  or  as  a  wholesaler. 

RETAIL   LIQUOR  DEALER. 

All  of  the  above  requirements  as  to  retail  dealers  in  fermented  liquors  may  be  said  to 
apply  to  the  retail  liquor  dealer. 

WHOLESALE  DEALER   IN   FERMENTED   UQUOR. 

May  sell  foreign  or  domestic  fermented  liquor  in  any  quantity  to  a  dealer,  but  not  less 
than  20  liters  to  the  consumer. 

An  inventory  of  their  stock  is  taken  and  they  are  issued  an  official  register  book  in 
which  to  keep  a  record  of  their  receipts  and  sales,  the  first  entry  being  the  stock  on  hand. 

Their  liquor  is  purchased  from  the  manufacturers  or  from  other  wholesale  dealers,  and 
an  invoice  or  guia  must  be  received  with  the  articles.  The  euia  must  bcv  numbered  and 
refer  to  the  number  of  the  invoice  on  which  the  tax  was  paid.  In  the  case  of  fermented 
Kquore  it  is  always  possible  to  give  the  invoice  number,  and  it  is  required.  The  guia  will 
also  bear  the  name  and  location  of  the  seller,  the  name  and  location  of  the  buyer,  the 
date  of  sale,  and  the  number  of  gauge  liters.  If  an  invoice  is  received,  it  is  entered  in  the 
proper  column — "Received  from  manufacturers" — and  the  other  columns  fiUed  in  with 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  articles,  paragraph,  and  assessment  numbers  of  the  factory, 
number  and  date  of  invoice.  The  number  of  gauge  hters  mentioned  on  the  invoice  is  entered 
in  the  column  for  "Fermented  liquors"  on  the  debit  side. 

If  a  guia  is  received,  it  is  entered  in  the  colunm  "Received  from  other  dealers,"  giving 
date  of  the  receipt  of  the  articles,  name  and  location  of  dealer  issuing  it,  and  in  the  column 
"  Number  of  invoice  "  is  entered  the  number  of  the  guia  and  the  invoice  number  referred 
to  on  the  guia,  thus,  VA^»  *^®  upper  number  being  that  of  the  guia  and  the  lower  that  of 
the  invoice.  If  more  tnan  one  invoice  or  guia  is  received  with  the  same  class  of  goods  at 
one  time,  they  are  entered  separately,  one  Tine  being  used  for  each. 

A  wholesale  dealer  usually  holds  a  retail  license  as  well  as  a  wholesale  one.  Liquor 
iV)ld  at  retail  is  not  required  to  be  accompanied  b^  a  guia,  but  all  sales  to  other  dealers 
must  be  accompanied  by  one.  Guias  bear  a  runnmg  number,  beginning  with  No.  1  and 
continuing  in  sequence  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  They  also  bear  the  name  and 
address  of  the  seller  and  should  bear  his  paragraph  and  assessment  numbers.  On  mak- 
' ""  ■      '  *  addre^ 


'a  sale  the  dealer  will  fill  in  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  date  of  sale,  kind 
of  liquor,  and  number  of  gauge  liters. 

Two  entries  are  required  daily  on  the  credit  side  of  the  register  book,  viz,  the  total 
sales  in  gauge  liters  for  the  day,  as  per  guias  issued,  and  a  note  giving  the  numbers  of  the 
guias  covering  said  sales,  so,  G.  1-7.  The  total  retail  sales  in  gauge  liters  will  be  entered 
on  the  next  line.    The  wholesale  and  retail  sales  are  never  added  together. 

Each  page  of  the  dealer's  book  is  headed  with  the  month  and  year,  and  when  filled  up 
all  but  one  line  the  columns,  both  debit  and  credit,  are  footed  up  and  the  totals  entered 
and  carried  forward  to  the  next  pag|e,  where  the  same  operation  is  gone  through  until  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  a  balance  is  made  by  entering  on  the  credit  side  of  the  register 
hook  the  difference  between  the  sales  and  receipts,  making  the  totals  of  both  sides  eaual. 
This  balance  or  difference  is  carried  forward  to  another  page  and  entered  on  the  aebit 
»de  as  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  first  of  the  month. 

No  record  is  required  to  be  kept  of  the  foreign  liquors,  nor  are  they  included  in  the  stock 
on  hand. 

WHOLESALE   LIQUOR   DEALERS. 

May  sell  foreign  or  domestic  distilled  spirits  in  any  quantity  to  a  dealer,  but  not  less 
than  20  liters  to  a  consumer. 

On  being  issued  a  register  book  their  stock  is  taken  and  makes  the  first  entry  in  the 
book  on  the  debit  side. 

Their  receipts  and  sales  are  entered  as  described  for  a  wholesale  dealer  in  fermented 
li(j|uors,  with  the  exception  that  distilled  spirits  are  kept  in  both  gauge  and  proof  liters. 

The  wholesale  fiquor  dealer  usually  handles  all  kinds  of  liquors  and  sells  to  the  dealer 
and  to  the  consumer,  consequently  he  needs  four  licenses — wholesale  and  retail  for  distilled 
spirits  and  wholesale  and  retail  for  fermented  liquors. 

In  the  entries  both  on  the  debit  and  credit  sides  the  distilled  and  fermented  hquors  are 
kept  separate,  but  the  total  guia  sales  of  both  distilled  and  femient^d  hquors  may  be 
entered  on  one  line  and  the  total  retail  sales  of  both  liquors  may  occupy  the  next  hne. 

The  columns  are  totaled  and  carried  forward  and  the  balance  is  made  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  wholesale  dealer  in  fermented  hquors. 
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Wholesale  dealers  are  rec|uired  to  keep  the  entries  of  receipts  and  sales  in  their  register 
book  up  to  date,  and  the  invoices  received  from  manufacturers,  after  being  entered,  are 
held  until  picked  up^by  an  internal-revenue  officer,  who,  on  taking  up  the  invoice,  initmb 
the  entry.  The  guia  entries  are  verified  from  time  to  time,  and  at  mtervals  the  stock  is 
taken,  and,  after  corrections  have  been  made  for  shortages  or  overages,  a  new  balance  is 
given,  the  old  guias  being  taken  up  bv  the  official  making  the  inventory. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for  the  cfealers  in  distilled  spirits  to  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
on  their  guias,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  liquor  covered  by  diflferent  invoices  is  put  into  a 
conmion  vat  or  cask  and  bottled  or  sold  in  cans  or  demijohns  from  said  vat  or  cask,  but 
where  it  can  be  done  it  is  insisted  upon. 

Many  wholesale  liquor  dealers  receive  liquor  (alcohol,  anisado,  etc.)  from  provincial 
distilleries,  and  on  the  arrival  in  Manila  of  tne  liquor  are  reouired  to  notify  the  internal- 
revenue  officer,  so  that  the  grade  of  the  licjuor  may  oe  taken.  The  official  grading  the  liquor 
indorses  on  the  invoice  the  grade  as  he  hnds  it  and  signs  his  name.  The  dealer  takes  up 
in  his  book  the  actual  number  of  gauge  and  proof  liters  received  irrespective  of  the  number 
siyd  to  have  been,  shipped.  This  is  done  to  keep  the  dealer's  book  as  nearly  correct  as 
possible,  so  that  there  will  not  be  found  any  great  difference  on  taking  inventory  of  the 
dealer's  stock.    * 

Sales  rooms  of  distilleries  are  required  to  keep  a  dealer's  register  book,  and  are  subject 
to  the  same  regulations,  such  as  entries  of  receipts  and  sales  and  issuing  of  guias  to  dealers, 
as  described  above  for  the  wholesale  liquor  dealer. 

MATCH    IMPORTERS. 

Merchants  having  placed  an  order  in  a  forei^  country  for  matches  are  required  to  inform 
the  internal-revenue  office  previous  to  the  amval  of  their  consignment,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  internal-revenue  books  for  tne  payment  of  the  tax  and 
the  sale  of  the  matches  imported. 

The  internal-revenue  office  on  being  notified  that  the  merchant  is  importing  matches 
issues  to  the  importer  a  register  book  for  the  manufacture  of  matches  (an  importer  being 
classified  as  a  manufacturer  for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of  the  internal-revenue  tax),  an 
invoice  book,  a  stamp  requisition  book,  and  a  dealer's  book. 

As  soon  as  the  matches  are  passed  through  the  custom-house  the  importer  enters  on  the 
debit  side  of  the  manufacturer  s  book  the  number  of  gross  of  boxes  imported  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  sticks  in  each  box,  as  per  report  of  the  customs  official  examining  same,  fills 
in  the  date,  and  initials  the  entry.  He  then  makes  out  an  invoice  to  himself  for  the  total 
amount  of  his  importation  and  the  amount  of  tax  thereon,  fills  in  the  book  and  notification 
stubs,  makes  out  a  requisition  for  stamps,  and  purchases  the  stamps  necessary  to  pay 
the  internal-revenue  tax  on  the  number  of  gross  of  boxe^  imported.  He  then  affixes  the 
stamps  purchased  in  the  column  between  the  invoice  proper  and  the  book  stub,  cancels 
the  stamps  by  writing  or  stamping  the  date  across  the  top  of  each  stamp,  care  being  taken 
not  to  obliterate  the  stamp  number.  The  stamp  numbers  are  noted  in  the  proper  columns 
in  the  manufacturer's  book,  together  with  the  date  of  the  purchase.  This  entry,  if  a  sepa- 
rate one,  is  also  initialed.  The  stamp  numbers  are  also  noted  on  the  back  of  the  notifica- 
tion stub.  This  stub  is  then  cut  off,  and  the  following  morning  it  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
city  assessor  and  collector.  The  invoice  is  separated  from  the  book  stub  by  cutting  up  the 
center  of  the  stamp  column,  thus  dividing  the  stamps  into  two  parts,  so  that  one-half 
with  the  number  will  l)e  on  the  book  stub  and  the  other  on  the  invoice.  The  importer  then, 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  manufacturer  s  book,  enters  the  invoice  as  a  sale  to  hiipself ,  filling 
in  the  proper  columns  and  initialing  the  entry.  This  balances  the  book.  He  then  takes 
up,  on  the  debit  side  of  his  dealer's  book,  the  number  of  gross  of  boxes  as  per  invoice,  filling 
in  the  date  and  number  of  invoice,  from  whom  received,  paragraph  and  assessment  numbers, 
and  date  of  receipt,  and  is  then  prepared  to  sell  the  matcnes  to  the  public. 

An  importer's  sales  are,  almost  without  exception,  to  dealers,  and  therefore  must  be 
covered  by  a  guia.  The  guia  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  bf  the  liquor  dealers,  except  that 
it  specifies  so  many  gross  of  boxes  of  matches  instead  of  gauge  and  proof  liters. 

The  total  numbJer  of  gross  of  Ik)xcs  sold  in  one  day,  as  per  guias  issued,  makes  one  entry 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  dealer's  Ixwk,  noting  also  the  numl)ers  of  the  guias. 

This  book  is  kept,  as  descril)ed,  for  the  wholesale  dealer  in  fermented  liquors,  i.  e.,  carry- 
ing forward  the  totals  of  the  debit  and  credit  columns  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  a 
balance  is  made  and  the  ditference  carried  forward  to  the  succeeding  month. 

Previous  to  getting  his  matches  from  the  custom-house  the  importer  has  to  deposit 
with  the  customs  cashier  a  guarantee  of  sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and 
the  internal-revenue  tax.  When  he  is  ready  to  close  his  customs  account,  he  hands  in  to 
the  cashier  the  stamped  invoice  on  which  he  paid  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  his  importa- 
tion, and  the  cashier  refunds  him  the  amount  deposited  by  him  (the  importer)  to  cover 
said  tax  and  file^  the  invoice  with  the  customs  entr^-,  as  evidence  that  the  mtemal-revenuo 
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t&x  has  been  paid  by  the  caDceUation  of  stamps.  .This  invoice  is  taken  up  later  on  by  an 
internal-revenue  officer,  who  leaves  with  the  cashier,  in  its  place,  a  form  covering  all  the 
data  of  the  invoice,  the  name  of  the  importer,  the  number  of  the  customs  entry,  and  the  serial 
number.  Said  form  is  signed  by  the  official  taking  up  the  invoice  and  is  a  receipt  to  the 
customs  cashier  for  same. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Trading  in  domestic  liquors  in  Manila  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who 
compose  about  three^fourths  of  the  total  number  of  dealers.  On  the  installation  of  the 
permanent  83r8tem  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  during  the  first  two  or  three 
months  in  teaching  the  manner  of  keeping  the  register  books,  the  handling  of  guias,  etc. 
They  did  not  like  the  direct  interference  of  the  Government  in  their  business,  and  many 
seemed  to  look  upon  the  internal-revenue  law  as  if  it  had  been  enacted  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  ruining  their  business  and  confiscating  their  property  on  the  slightest  possible  pretext, 
but  as  the  months  went  on  they  gained  confidence,  and  this  feelmg  graduaUy  wore  off, 
and  now  the  law  is  pretty  generally  understood  and  complied  with. . 

As  regards  the  understanding  of  the  system  of  keeping  the  register  books,  it  ma^  be  said 
that  now  it  is  p11  that  could  be  desired.  On  checking  up  the  stocks  and  books  differences 
are  still  found,  but  this  is  not  due  to  the  system,  but  to  the  carelessness  of  the  clerks  and 
sometimes  of  the  dealers  in  not  noting  sales  or  receipts,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  few  months 
more  will  dp  away  with  even  this  slight  complaint. 

Among  the  larger  wholesale  dealers  in  native  liquors  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  amount  of  sales  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  each  month  showing  a  gain  over  the 
preceding  one. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  dealers  employ  a  Filipino  clerk,  and  the  work  of  some  of  these  clerks 
is  very  good.  Some  of  the  Chinese  keep  their  own  register  book,  and  those  who  are  able  to 
do  so  are  usually  very  accurate. 


Appendix  W. 

TAXES  SEPOBTED  COLLECTED  DUBIKO  THE  FIB8T  TEAB'8  OPERATION  OF  THE 
nrTEBHAL-REVENirE  LAW,  AUGUST  1,  1904,  TO  JULY  81,  1905. 

Table  1. — Segre^ted  by  months  and  articles. 

Table  2. — Showing  coUections  reported  during  fiscal  year  1904-5  and  during  July,  1905. 
Table  3. — Segregated  according  to  insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  revenues. 
Table  4. — Showing,  under  schedules,  where  taxes  were  paid  and  percentage  of  collection 
in  Manila  and  in  the  provinces. 

Table  1. — Statement  of  intemal-rerenve  tares  revorttd  collected  rv^er  Act  No.  1189  in  the 

Philippine  Islands. 

AUGUST  1  TO  DECEMBER  31,1904. 


Articles. 


August.     September.     October.   |  November.  December. 


"I 


Distilled  spirits P22,314.19  r  39,514.09  T  48,947. 30 


Fermented  liquors 7,884.36 

Manulftctured  tobacco l  2,989.20 

Cigirs ;  8,048.29 

Cigarettes 77,004.05 

Matches: 

Domestic 3,500.00 

Imported 2,706.67 


Total, 


124,447.36 


8,584.00 

7,2,57.66 

10,089.69 

139,799.05 

7,200.00  ' 
3,860.00  , 


9,771.24 

6,529.51 

9,880.48 

142,528.37 

9,000.00 
4,580.00 


T 61, 750. 71    r 73, 420. 91 

I     10,585.08       10,859.16 

5,727.62         8,051.74 

11,469.31        13,993.90 

143,440.01  I  163,672.89 


216,305.09  ,  231,236.90 


I 


9,999.99  I 
2,000.00  , 


10,033.33 
4,580.00 


244,972.72  |  284,611.93 


Total. 


1,101,574.00 
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Table  1. — Statement  of  interrud'-revenue  taxes  reported  coUeded  under  Act  No.  1189  in  the 
Philippine  Islands — Continued. 

JANUARY  1,  1905,  TO  JULY  31,  190&. 


Artlclps. 


January.        February. 


March. 


April. 


Distilled  spirits 

Fermented  liquors 

Manufactured  tobacco 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Matches: 

Domestic 

Imported 

Brewers 

Distillers 

Rectifiers 

Retail  dealers  in  liquors 

Retail  vino  dealers 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers 

Retail  dealers,  fermented  liquors 

Wholesale  dealers,  fermented  liouors. . . 
Ret^  dealers,  manufactured  tobacco. . 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco 

Manufacturers  of  cigars  and  cigsrettes. 

Peddlers  of  taxable  articles 

Merchants 

Manufacturers 

Common  carriers 

Stockbrokers 

Real  estate  brokers 

Tustom-house  brokers 

Pawnbrokers 

Proprietors  of  theaters,  etc 

Proprietors  of  circuses,  etc 

Proprietors  of  billiard  rooms 

Lawyers,  doctors,  etc 

Photographers,  etc 

Veterinarians,  etc 

Owners  of  race  tracks 

Mines  and  mining  concessions 

Banks  and  bankers 

Insurance  companies 

Forest  products 

Miscellaneous 

Documentary  stamps 

Cedulas: 

Class  A  

Class  B 

Class D 


res,  534. 50 

15,311.00 

13,289.93 

17,462.76 

175,758.22 

7,000.00 

3,720.00 

250.00 

550.00 

750.00 

2,424.00 

2,180.00 

2,950.00 

2,140.00 

1.155.00 

3,684.00 

250.00 

795.00 

80.00 

1,116.99 

720.90 

247.00 

620.00 

980.00 

520.00 

600.00 

850.00 

50.00 

237.50 

4,880.00 

400.00 

370.00 


24.911. 63 

22.  a5 

13,990.64 


Total 


Articles. 


Dist  iUed  spirits 

Fermented  liquors 

Manufactured  tobacco 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Matches: 

Domestic 

Imported 

BrewiTs 

Distillers 

Rectifiers 

Retail  dealers  in  liquors 

Retail  vino  dealers 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers 

Retail  dealers,  fermented  liquors 

Wholesale  doalcrs,  fermented  liquors. . . 
Retail  d«'al<'rs,  manufactured  tobacco. . 

Manufacturers  of  tol^acco 

Manufacturers  of  cigars  and  cigarett<'8. 

Peddlers  of  taxable  articles 

Merchants 

Manufacturers 

Common  carriers 

Stockbrokers 

Real  estate  brokers 

Cus*om-hou«e  brokers 

Pa>*-nbroker8 

Proprietors  of  theaters,  etc 


422,664.21 


May. 


r 96, 674. 28 

15,039.60 

8,304.00 

15,905.46 

222,808.97 

12,612.00 
4,760.00 


r 52, 490. 51 

6,550.00 

7,249.16 

11,990.59 

167,943.74 

11,200.00  I 
700.00 


^91,526.26 

12,400.00 

11,011.61 

18,089.30 

212,474.74 

12,000.00 
6,660.00 


564.00 

250.00 

896.00 

1.122.00 

2,862.00 

918.00 

604.00 

1,924.00 

40.00 

194.00 

96.00 

13,499.87 

255.86 

138.03 

160.00 

110.00 

40.00 

400.00 

1,880.00 


245.00 
810.00 
140.00 
95.00 


1,604.60 

500.00 

1,644.00 

1,880.00 

1,M0.00 

1,177.50 

245.00 

3,522.00 

207.00 

433.00 

130.00 

7,567.27 

537.10 

26.38 

230.00 

280.00 

100.00 

150.00 

6,500.00 


365.00 

712.50 

40.00 

345.00 


45,200.01 


1,884.52 

I         2,276.27 

27,000.73  I        aV563.09 

12,195.22     *   'i3,'375."i8 

291,046.00 


r  73, 844. 99 

12.1 70.  «> 

6,019.;^ 

16.127.87 

179.889.4<i 

6.282.00 

12.824.00 

50.00 

1,722.00 

1,100.00 

4,904.00 

6.604.00 

7.800.00 

3,804.50 

1.365.00 

10,770.00 

255.00 

780.00 

487.00 

130.299.33 

11,527.70 

1,787.22 

320.00 

610.00 

280.00 

450.00 

10,300.00 


567.50 

4,140.00 

4.VI.00 

48.'>.0« 

2,280.00 

400.00 

761.02 

1.087.66 

20,365.90 

2.50 

14,140.55 

227,104.00 

326.00 

8.00 


661,710.12        804,  .373. 22  I 


June. 


ril4,957.51 

9,132.00 

8,009.74 

12,939.16 

186,820.95 

11,230.00 
7,221.40 


1,858.00 

650.00 

4,798.50 

9,002.00 

8,400.00 

3,287.50 

1.031.00 

11,950.00 

230.00 

364.00 

674.00 

47,067.01 

1,592.00 

4.782.24 

140.00 

180.00 

160.00 

,370. 00 

16,500.00 


1,566.00 

650.00 

3,026.00 

4,466.44 

4.750.00 

2,122.50 

725.00 

8,083.91 

185.00 

318.00 

642.00 

52,649.01 

2,010.76 

320.55 

72.00 

260.00 

120.00 

507.33 

13,400.00 


July. 


Mil. 730. 28 

14.009.60 

8,435.64 

14,740.53 

183,990.52 

8,904.00 
12,480.00 
50.00 
3,800.00 
1,800.00 
8,006.00 
11,423.00 
8,968.34 
5,485.00 
1.835.00 

18,  JHo.  Wl 

415.00 

924.00 

1,422.00 

213,378.65 

13,074.09 

1,523.01 

352.00 

840.00 

445.00 

700.00 

18,532.01 


792,506.58 


Total. 


r 600. 758. 42 
84.612.20 
62,310.46 
107,255.67 

1,320,686.60 

00,228.00 

48,365.40 

350.00 

11,754.00 

5, 700.  On 

25,700.50 

36,077.44 

30,886.34 

19,025.00 

0,900.00 

50.332.00 

1,582.00 

3,817.00 

3,531.00 

474,578.13 

30,618.41 

8.825.33 

1.804.00 

3,260.00 

1,665.00 

3,177.33 

07,902.01 
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Table  1. — Statement  of  intemal'revenue  taxes  reported  collected  under  Ad  Xo.  1189  in  the 
Philippine  Islands—Continued. 

JANUARY  1, 1905,  TO  JULY  31,  1905— Continued. 


Articlea. 


May. 


June. 


Proprietors  of  drciues,  etc 

Proprietors  of  billiard  rooms. . 

Lawyers,  doctors,  etc 

Photographers,  etc 

Vetermanans,  etc 

(hniers  of  race  tracks 

Mines  and  mining  conoessions . 

Bsnks  and  bankers 

Insurance  companies 

Forest  products 

Iflscellaneous 

Documentary  stamps 

Ccdulas: 

ClaasA 

GaasB 

ClassD 


Total. 


r 807. 50 

2,027.50 

280.00 

360.00 

420.00 

2,400.00 

2,712.08 

1,048.06 

33,017.12 

4.83 

13,922.40 

250,278.00 

19,706.00 

752.00 


816,856.07 


r  496. 54 
1,516.67 
350.00 
315.00 
555.00 
600.00 

"*3,"i66.*44" 

39,526.36 

5.70 

15,129.78 

44,294.00 

47,947.00 

513.00 


600,600.75 


July. 


rso.oo  I 

1,127.50  I 
5,965.00  I 
610.00  I 
713.00 
540.00 
830.99 
55,816.24 
74.68 
(«) 
6.70 
13,811.08 

14,391.00 

33,600.00 

409.00 


Total. 


rioo.oo 

3,846.54 

20,071.67 

2,250.00 

2,683.00 

3,795.00 

4,230.99 

106,353.87 

7,653.13 

190,286.73 

50.28 

96,564.85 

1,237,671.00 

101,669.00 

1,682.00 


794,620.75  j    4,893,430.70 


a  Pending. 
R^UM^. 


August  1  to  December  31, 1904. 
Jsnuary  1  to  July  31, 1905 


r  1,101,574.00 
4.893,430.70 


Total 5,995,004.70 

Tablb  2. — Consolidation  of  internal-revenue  taxes  reported  collected  under  Act  No.  1189  in 

the  Philippine  Idands. 

AUGUST  1,  1904,  TO  JULY  31,  1905. 


Period. 


EkTen  months  ending  June  30, 1905 r3, 058, 509. 18 

July,  1905 354,290.57 


Alcohol  end  tobacco 
products. 


Manufacturers. 


Total. 


3,412,799.75 


Dealers' 
licenses. 


r 148, 787. 45 
62,529.33 


I  Merchants'      Occupation 
tax  on  sales.       licenses. 


r285,146.12 
228,875.75 

514,021.87  I 


r  80, 810. 04 
29,895.41 

110,705.45 


Period. 


Cedulas. 


I    Documen- 
tary. 


All  other. 


Total. 


Eleven  months  ending  June  30, 1905 '  r  1,292. 532. 00      P82, 753. 77     r  251, 845. 39   P5,200,383.95 

Jaly,l«5 1  48,490.00;         13,811.08;        56,728.61,        ^94,620.75 


Total. 


1,341,022.00  96,564.85         308,574,00       5,995,004.70 


Note.— The  first  column,  "Manufacturers  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  products,"  shows  reported  collec- 
tions  for  12  months  ending  July  31, 1905,  as  these  were  the  only  taxes  under  Act  No.  1 189  that  became 
effectlre  on  August  1, 1904.  The  remaining  columns  in  the  above  table  show  reported  collections  for 
"erm  months  ending  July  31. 1905. 

Table  3. — Segregation  of  internal-revenue  taxes  reported  collected  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 

under  Act  No.  1189. 


AUGUST  1, 1904,  TO  JULY  31,  1905. 


Period. 

Insular. 

Provincial. 

Municipal. 

r  1,276, 812. 97 
152.91S.45 

Total. 

Kleven  months  ending  June  30, 1905  . . 
Ju]y,W06 

^2,891,739.60  1  r  1,031,831.29 
544,815.27  |           96,887.03 

r5,2O0. 383.95 
794,620.75 

Total               

3,436,554.96 

1,128,718.32 

1,429,731.42 

6,995,004.70 

WAR  1905— VOL  13 16 
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Table  4. — Taxes  paid  in  Manila  and  in  the  provinces,  under  Act  No.  1189,  from  August  /, 
190J^,  to  July  31,  1905,  with  the  remark  that  collections  under  Schedule  A  run  for  the  twelve 
months,  while  taxes  on  the  remaining  schedules  only  began  to  run  from  January  1, 1906. 


Schedule. 


Schedule  A : 

DlfltiUed  spirits 

Fermented  liauors 

Manufactured  tobacco . 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Matches:— 

Domestic 

Imported 


Paid  in  Manila. 


Total  tax. 


Total. 


Schedule  B: 

Licenses;  dealers  in  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco products 

Schedule  C: 

On  sales;  merchants,  manufactur- 
ers, and  common  carriers 

Schedule  D: 

Licenses;  occupations  and  profes- 
sions  

Schedule  E: 

Cedulas 

Schedule  F: 

Mines 

Schedule  G : 

Banks 

Schedule  II : 

Insurance  companies 

Schedule  I : 

Forest  products 

Schedule  J: 

Documentary 

Miscellaneous 


r  855, 706. 22 
132,296.04 
92,875.19 
160,737.34 

1,996, 13L  57 

108,961.32 
66,092.07 


Amount  of 
tax. 


r395,641.62 
132,296.04 
78,013.68 
145,611.05 

1,920,311.29 

108,961.32 
56,612.07 


3,412,799.75 


211,316.78 

514,021.87 

110,705.45 

1,341,022.00 

4,230.99 

106,353.87 

7,653.13 

0  190,286.73 

96.564.85 
50.28 


Total. 


2,-582,204.95 


2,837,346.97 


Percent 

of  total 

tax. 


46.20 
100.00 
84.00 
90.50 
96.20 

100.00 
85.80 


82.94 


54.212.00 

347,249.17 

30,840.00 
70,072.00 


102,588.97 

7,467.83 

42,368. 18 

65,114.88 
22.05 


25.70 


26.90 
5.20 


Paid  in 


pnj^ 


ivinces 


Amount  of 
tax. 


r  460, 164. 70 


14,861.51 
15,126.29 
75,820.28 


Per  cent 

of  toUl 

Ux. 


53.80 


9,480.00  I 


575,452.78 


96.40 
97.60 
22.30 
67.40 


157,104.78  ' 
166,772.70 

79,865.45 

1,270,950.00 
I 
4,230.99 

3,764.90 

18.5.30 

M47,917.65 

31,449.97  , 
28.23  '. 


719,935.08  I 


28.00     1,862,260.87 


16.00 
9.50 
3.80 


74.30 

32.50 

73.10 

94.80 

100. 00 

3.00 

2.40 

77.70 

32.(41 


2.00 


REBUMfe. 


Schedule  A 

..'  3,412,799.75  1  2,837,346.97 
.    2,582,204.95  |      719,935.08 

82.94        575,452.78 
28.00     1,862,269.87 

17.06 

Schedules  B  to  J  and  miscellaneous. . 

72.00 

Total 

..    5,995,004.70  1  3,557,282.05 

1 

59.34 

2,437,722.65 

40.66 

a  Collections  for  July  pending. 

i»  r412..33  collected  in  Palawan  for  June,  1905,  reported  date  of  closing,  not  included. 

Jno.  S.  Hori>, 
CdUeetor  of  Internal  Revenue. 


Appendix  X. 

BEPOBT  OF  SECOBD  DIVISION,  AUOUST  1,  1904,  TO  JirHS  80,  1905. 

Papers,  including  telegrams,  sent,  5,777;  received,  7,512. 

Administrative  decisions  rendered  in  response  to  queries  submitted  by  internal-revenue 
officers  and  taxpayers: 

Number 
Sections  involved:  of  letters. 

1-67 79 

(W 123 

74, 87,  and  88 48 

95-103 8 

104-107 15 
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Number 
Sections  involved — Continued.  oi  letters. 

108-109 10 

110-115 10 

116-119 68 

120-125 GO 

126-129 7 

130-133 3 

134-137 17 

138-143 180 

144 83 

Tptal 711 

Printed  rtgulatums  and  other  printed  matter  distrHmted. — Act  No.  1189,  the  interaal- 
nerenue  law  of  1904.  English  and  Spanish  copies  distributed  to  internal-revenue  officers 
tod  tumajera. 

Act  No.  1338,  *^  An  act  amending  the  internal-revenue  law  of  1904.''  English  and  Sp^mish 
copies  distributed  to  internal-revenue  officers  and  taxpayers. 

Circular  No.  1,  to  all  internal-revenue  officers.  Subject:  Preliminary  instructions  as  to 
tbe  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  manufactured  liquors,  fermented 
liquors,  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  matches.  English  and  Spanish 
copies  distributed  to  internal-revenue  officers  and  taxpayers. 

Circular  No.  2,  to  aU  internal-revenue  officers.  Subject:  Instructions  as  to  the  issue  of 
certiBcates  of  registration  and  the  coUection  of  said  poll  tax  on  and  after  the  first  Monday 
in  January,  1905.     EInglish  and  Spanish  copies  distributed  to  internal-revenue  officers. 

Tables  and  rules  for  gauging  spirits  and  for  computing  proof  spirits  and  taxes.  English 
and  Spanish  copies  distributea  to  internal-revenue  officers  and  taxpayers. 

A  notice  dated  December  27,  1904,  "  For  the  purpose  of  enforcmg  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  Act  No.  1045  of  the  Philippine  Commission.     *    *    *. 

A  notice  dated  January  17, 1905,  explanatory  of  the  effect  Act  No.  1189  should  have  on 
tixed  articles. 

These  two  notices  were  printed  in  English,  Spanish,  and  seven  native  dialects  and  dis- 
tributed broadcast  throughout  the  islands. 

Mimeograpked  regulations  and  other  matter  sent  out. — Circular  letters  to  provincial  treas- 
urers, 44. 

Circular  "  A, '' to  internal-revenue  officers.  Subject:  Instructions  as  to  the  enforcement 
on  and  after  January  1,  1905,  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  1045  of  the 
Philippine  Conmiission.  English  copies  of  these  circulars  distributed  to  all  internal-revenue 
officers. 

Sumber  of  protests  received  covering  payment  of  internal-revenue  taxes  from  August  1,  1904, 

to  June  30, 1905. 


Sectlona  Involved. 

1  Number 
1        of 
\  protests. 

Amount. 

« 

n74.00 

101-107 

22,292. 10 

I(» 

2,000.00 

139 

15 

8,342.54 

144 

(O) 

Total 

2.T 

.13,408.64 

a  Amount  not  known. 

J.  A.  Corliss,  Record  Clerk. 
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Appendix  Y. 

AMOUHT  OF   FIKS8  AND   FOBFEITirBES  IMF08ED,  COLLECTED,  AND  TO  BE  COL- 
LECTED, 7B0M  JAKUAB7  1,  TO  JITLT  31,  1906. 

AmouDt  of  fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  administratively  under  section  33  and 

coUectod r4.lMO.44 

Amount  of  fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  administratively  under  section  145  and 

coUected l,700.SJs 

Amount  of  fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  but  uncollected 4, 287.  SU 

Number  of  cases  dropped 56 

Number  of  cases  settled  in  which  the  fines  and  forfeitures  have  been  collected  83 

Number  of  cases 'pending  in  which  payment  of  fines  has  not  been  made 138 

Number  of  delin(^uents  fined 243 

Number  of  cases  m  court 44 

Number  of  fines  under  Schedule  A — manufacturers  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts   100 

Number  of  fines  under  Schedule  B — dealers  in  alcohol  and  tobacco  products. .  150 

Number  of  fines  under  Schedule  C — merchants 231 

Number  of  fines  under  Schedule  D — professions  and  occupations 43 

A.  R.  Garo,  Law  Clerk. 


EXHIBIT  NO.  7. 
&EFOET  OF  THE  AXIDITOE  FOE  THE  PHUIPPIHE  ISLANDS. 

The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Bureau  op  Audits, 
Manila^  P,  L,  December  1,  1906. 

Sirs:.  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  rule  38  of  Act  No.  90  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  (sec.  60  of  Act  No.  1402),  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual 
report  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  showing  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  various  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  insular 
government,  and  of  the  various  provinces,  together  with  other  pertinent  information. 

The  report  embraces  all  transactions  of  the  fiscal  year  which  were  included  in 
accounts  received  to  November  1,  1906,  and  also  settlements  pertaining  to  prior  fiscal 
years  which  were  not  included  in  previous  annual  reports. 

During  the  entire  fiscal  year  1905  the  responsible  management  of  the  bureau  of 
audits  devolved  by  law  upon  Messrs.  W.  W.  Barre  and  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  as  acting 
auditor  and  acting  deputy  auditor,  respectively,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the 
auditor,  first  on  accrued  leave  of  absence  and  later  under  a  special  assignment  as 
chairman  of  the  Philippine  exposition  board,  and  the  work  was  conscientiously  and 
ably  performed. 

The  organization  of  the  office  and  the  personnel  of  the  executive  staff  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 

Auditor — A.  L.  Lawshe. 

Ikputy  aiidiior — Wm.  W.  Barre. 

Chief  cUrk—Wm.  H.  Clarke. 

Bookkeeping  ditision — C.  H.  FuUawav,  chief. 

Customs  division — A.  J.  Gibson,  chief. 

PoMal  division — Wm.  A.  Walsh,  chief. 

Miscellaneous  division — C.  H.  French,  chief. 

Provincial  division — H.  W.  Gangnuss,  chief. 

Property  division — C.  A.  Smith,  chief. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  two  chiefs  of  division,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Handy  and  Mr.  0.  H. 
Tibbott,  resigned,  to  return  to  the  Fe<ieral  service  at  Washington,  after  having  ren- 
dered most  efficient  and  valuable  service  to  the  insular  government, 

Me»*rs.  Handy  and  Tibbott  were  succeeded,  respectively,  by  C.  H.  FuUaway  and 
H.  W.  Gangnuss,  their  experienced  and  efficient  assistants. 

By  reason  of  absence  on  accrued  leave  during  a  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  the  duties 
of  chief  of  the  miscellaneous  division  devolv^  upon  the  assistant  chief,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hauck,  and  those  of  the  chief  of  the  customs  division  devolved  upon  Mr.  F.  W. 
Thornton  and  Ora  Miller,  the  work  in  each  instance  being  efficiently  performed. 

Although  several  resignations,  transfers,  and  absences  on  accrued  leave  occurreil 
daring  the  fiscal  year  in  all  divisions,  the  volume  of  work  accomplished  was  equal  to 
that  of  any  prior  year.  This  result  is  due  to  the  faithful,  conscientious  service  of  the 
remaining  employees,  many  of  whom  worked  overtime  to  maintain  the  standard. 

The  authorized  personnel  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  as  follows: 

Aaditor;  deputy  auditor;  8  clerks,  class  3;  4  clerks,  class  4;  1  clerk,  class  5;  9 
tlerks,  class  6;  10  clerkq,  class  7;  11  clerks,  class  8;  14  clerks,  class  9;  6  clerks,  class 
10;  4  clerks,  class  A;  2  clerks,  class  B;  2  clerks,  class  C;  3  clerks,  class  D;  3  clerks, 
class  E;  2  clerks,  class  F;  2  clerks,  class  G;  2  clerks,  class  H;  2  clerks,  class  I;  4  mes- 
sengers, and  for  employment  of  emergency  clerks  at  not  to  exceed  $100  per  month 
each,  not  to  exceed  r"?,  333. 33. 

The  expense  of  conducting  the  bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  was,  for  salaries  and  wages 
of  officers  and  employees,  P'2l0,275.24,  and  for  contingent  expenses,  such  as  furni- 
tore,  stationery,  and  other  supplies,  ^"3,965.08.  In  addition,  there  were  outstanding 
obligations  at'  the  close  of  tne  fiscal  year,  for  salaries  and  wages,  amounting  to 
f6,498..33,  and  for  contingent  expenses  P'446.33,  making  aggregate  ultimate  cost  for 
the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1^227,269. 7G. 
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There  were  received,  examined,  and  settled  15,359  Beparaie  accounts,  as  follows: 

Customs  revenue 294 

Customs  disbursement 384 

Customs  refund 8S3 

Miscellaneous 5, 540 

Postal  and  money  order .* 3, 822 

Property 2, 394 

Special  accounts  and  settlements 451 

Provincial-municipal 1, 591 

In  addition,  569  settlement  warrants  were  issued  from  the  insular  salary  and 
expense  fund. 

The  monthly  and  quarterly  accounts  received  weighed  in  the  aggregate  14,000 
pounds,  or  an  average  of  less  than  15  ounces  each.  The  customs  accounts,  included 
m  the  above  total,  aggregat>ed  in  weight  3,150  pounds,  and  80  per  cent  of  this  amount 
consisted  of  manifest**,  entries,  etc.,  prepared  by  shipping  agents  and  importers,  and 
required  by  law  to  be  sent  to  the  collector  of  customs  and  the  auditor. 

While  some  provincial  and  customs  accounts  are  very  large,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
pa^r  work  of  the  great  majority  of  the  accounts  must  be  small  to  reduce  the  average 
weight  of  each  account  and  its  accompanying  vouchers  to  less  than  15  ounces. 

VOLUME  OF  THE  AUDIT. 

The  volume  of  the  auditing  work  done  is  in  no  sense  restricted  by  the  aggregate  of 
the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  receipts  or  disbursements  of  the  government.  In 
addition  to  the  ramifications  and  manipulations  of  the  various  funds,  which  must  lie 
follow^ed,  aggregating  many  times  the  original  funds  received,  the  accounts  of  the 
I)08tal  money-order  service  and  of  the  insular  treasurer  as  depositary,  including  the 
silver-certificate  reiiemption  fund  must  each  receive  careful  audit,  from  invoices, 
checks,  drafts,  money  orders,  and  other  evidences  of  debit  and  credit. 

The  audit  of  these  depositar}^  and  other  special  classes  of  accounts,  while  simple 
compared  with  the  audit  of  receipts  and  disbursements  under  established  legislation, 
is  certainly  as  comprehensive  as  the  audit  usually  given  to  commercial  accounts, 
which,  as  a  rule,  consist  of  a  mere  checking  of  approved  items  and  a  compilation  of 
results. 

Another  series  of  accounts  which  may  well  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that 
involving  the  exchanges  of  currency.  These  exchanges  must  receive  as  rigid  an  audit 
as  to  ratios,  etc.,  as  any  other  class  of  receipts  or  expenditures,  and  in  many  cases 
the  transactions  are  numerous  and  involve  minor  amounts. 

The  stamp  accounts  of  various  officers  must  receive  the  same  careful  audit  as  is 
given  to  money  accounts  because  the  stamps  have  a  fixed  money  value  in  the  hands 
of  the  holder. 

On  this  basis  the  volume  of  the  audit  performed  by  the  various  divisions  during 
the  fiscal  year  1905  was  as  follows: 


Bookkeeping  division. 


Item. 


Philippine  cur- 
I         reney. 


Receipts:  | 

(Jeneral-re venue  accounts Tdl,  417, 522. 98 

Depositary     accoiuits      United  i 

States  and  insular  disbursinK  I 

officers,  and  other  trust  funds  .  62, 609, 710. 69 

Exchange 37, 240, 546. 17 

Silver  reserve 4,450,000.00 


Total  receipt**. 


Withdrawals: 

General  revenue 

DepoMlary     acccnuits,     Vnited 
States  and  insular  disbursing  I 
officers,  and  other  trust  fund.s  .' 

Exchange 

Silver  reserve 


60, 663, 005. 44 


63,821,416.04 
42,020,072.43 


Total  withdrawals I •2.'C.69C,128.58 


United  States 
currency.      I 


837,328,431.05 


Mexican  cur- 
rency. 


Equivalent 

in  Philippine 

currency. 


Pfs.112,834.80  ' 


65.0S8.9e 
6.124,149.78 


.'1^45, '222, 390. 85 


40,213,245.37 


8,037,825.26  ' 


168,394.95  I 
588,466.83 


Grand  total '. ; ,    498, 91^  518. 88 
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Customs  division. 


Item. 


Philippine 
currenoy. 


Gro6s  receipt*: 

Customs,  from  all  sources ^17, 760, 162. 68 

MlacelUneous  collecUoM 7.748.3H 

Amistre '  U»,  231.92 

Total  gross  receipts 17,877.137.98 

GrcMH  disburnementH:  i 

Customs 1,281,769.98 

Coastguard ;  2, 321,286. 46 

Arrastre !  75.184.22 

Refunds 897,836. 28 

Total  gross  disbursementN 4, 576. 066. 94 

Grand  totJil 22, 4.\S,  204. 92 

Postal  dlrision. 

Account  of  disbursing  officer,  bureau  of  posts: 

Diabuuements I  r267, 446. 37 

Refund  of  expenditures '  4, 562. 63 

Postmasters'  postal  aeeouutM: 

Revenues I  '273,341.60 

DisbuTBcmento 340.464.13 

Expenses,  post-office  service  at  large 8,449.96 

Money-Older  accounts: 

Receipts 6, 917, '251. 24 

Disbursements 6,969.641.08 

General  account  with  United  States  Guvernment: 

Credits  for  money  orders  paid 3, 863, 627. 3i 

Cash  remittances 8.400,000.00 

Total '22,0^,748.27 


MiscellaneoHS  dhnsion. 


Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  insular  bureaus,  including  operations  of  the  insu- 
lar  purchasing  agent,  the  constabularv  commis.sary,  di.sburseinentM  of  the  insular  | 
disbursing  agent  at  Washington.  D.  C.  Including  paymenti^on  account  of  bonded  in-  | 
debtedneas.  and  other  miscellaneous  transactions  and  reimbursable  appropriations. .    ^57, 277.  r)08. 56 


Prorincial  division. 


Item. 


Equivalent 


^*  ''  currency. 


Provincial-mtinlcipal  acootmts: 

Receipts  from  collections  and  sales  of  rice Tb,  626, 694. 15 

"  21,237.54 

3,687,510.70 

4.709.631.40 

46,200.81 

52,009.58 


Municipal  loans  repaid  . 

Expenditures 

Payments  to  municipalities  and  insular  treasury . 

Loans  to  municipalities 

Refund  to  insular  goveniment 

Internal  revenue: 

Collectious 

Refunds 

Expenditures 

Forestry: 

Receipts  from  collections  and  sales  of  furniture  . . 

Refunds 

Expenditures  and  refunds  to  expenditiu-ea 


5,463,688.35 

2,464,771.85 

231.  W.  78 

173,972.15 
102,148.26 
272,693.42 


269, 536. 69 

1,571..'>8 

21, 4*26.  es 

141,088.46 
2,000.00 


Total \ :  1*23, 181,836. '29 


The  eitamp  accounts  audited  during  the  fiscal  year  aggregated,  in  debits  and  credits, 
postal,  ^"693,623.28;  internal  revenue,  old  series,  P282,489.32;  new  series  issued  and 
exchangetl,  r  13, 195,430.98. 
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Exchanges  of  cnrrency  were  effected  in  the  provincial  accounts  aggregating  over 
ri2,000.000. 

Transfers  of  funds  between  officers,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  figures,  aggregated 
ril,624,543. 

BOOKKEEPING    DIVISION. 

Tinder  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act  creating  the  office  of  the  insular  auditor, 
this  division  is  charged  with  maintaining  a  complete  and  permanent  record  of  all  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  government  and  making  report  thereon. 

In  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  an  elaborate  detailed  descrip- 
tion was  given  of  the  various  books  employed  in  the  system  of  double-entry  book- 
keeping inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  that  fiscal  year.  This  system,  modified  and 
added  to  in  several  instances  to  meet  conditions  arising,  is  still  in  force.  In  this 
report  only  a  general  presentation  of  the  scheme  will  be  given* 

The  law  reauires  that  all  revenues  of  the  insular  government,  aside  from  postal 
revenues,  shall  be  deposited  without  deduction  with  tne  insular  treasurer,  and  that 
all  withdrawals  shall  be  made  by  warrant  on  the  same  officer.  It  logically  follows 
that  such  transactions  are  the  basis  of  the  government's  fiscal  affairs  and  the  scheme 
of  bookkeeping  has  accordingly  been  so  constructed. 

The  system  may  be  divided,  for  purpose  of  illustration,  into  two  ^neral  sections: 

First.  Actual  treasury  transactions,  embracing  receipts  duly  classified  as  customs, 
postal,  internal-revenue,  and  miscellaneous  revenues,  and  withdrawals  classifieil  by 
the  respective  bureaus  and  offices  having  control  of  the  appropriations. 

Second.  Transactions  forming  the  basis  of  statistical  information,  and  duly  segre- 
gated, by  means  of  general  ledger  accounts,  into  items  of  income  or  expense,  and 
resources  and  liabilities. 

The  data  in  the  first  section  are  necessary  for  primary  information  as  to  the  standing 
of  the  government  in  its  visible  cash  balance  and  the  divisions  thereof.  For  example, 
all  cash  receipts  at  the  treasury  are  debited  to  an  account  of  that  name  and  credited 
to  an  account  entitled  "Available  for  appropriation;**  when  an  appropriation  is  made 
by  the  legislative  body  the  available  account  is  debited  and  the  appropriation  account 
credited  under  the  specific  subheading;  when  a  withdrawal  is  made  the  appropriation 
account  is  debited  and  the  withdrawal  account  credited.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  respective  balances  on  available  and  appropriation  accounts  and  the  sum  of 
withdrawals  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  treasury  receipts.  This  is  an  absolute  guaranty 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

The  entries  forming  the  statistical  feature  of  the  bookkeeping  are  made  in  using 
the  treasury  receipts  and  withdrawals  as  a  base  for  the  audit  of  the  year.  For  illus- 
tration: A,  in  his  capacity  as  a  collector  of  customs,  receives  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
He  deposits  the  same  in  the  insular  treasury.  The  treasury  prepares  receipts  m 
duplicate  and  sends  them  to  the  auditor  for  counter  signature.  The  duplicate  part 
of  this  receipt  is  forwarded  to  the  customs  officer,  the  original  entered  in  the  statisti- 
cal ledf^er,  and  the  amount  thereof  charged  to  the  insular  treasurer  at  once.  It  is 
then  forwarded  to  the  auditing  division  for  use  in  verifying  the  customs  officer's 
accounts.  The  duplicate  part  of  the  receipt  is  sent  to  the  customs  officer  as  his 
voucher.  Instead  of  entering  an  immediate  credit  to  the  collecting  officer,  however, 
the  amount  is  credited  to  a  suspense  account  known  as  **depo8ita.**  The  auditing 
division  receives  the  account  current  of  the  customs  officers  making  the  collection, 
verifies  all  data  in  connection  therewith,  prepares  a  certificate  of  settlement  on  the 
account,  and  forwards  it  to  the  bookkeeping  division.  This  certificate  is  entered  in 
the  following  manner:  The  officer  is  first  charged  with  all  sums  received  by  him  and 
credited  with  amounts  paid  out  or  deposited  with  the  insular  treasurer;  the  differ- 
ence or  balance  due  government  remains  to  the  debit  of  his  individual  account  and 
(ronstitutes  an  asset  of  the  government;  the  sum  of  the  deposits  made  by  him  is  then 
debitf'd  to  the  de{>o8it  account  and  the  various  items  of  revenues  creaited  to  their 
respective  classified  accounts  in  detail. 

The  name  method  applies  to  certificates  on  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers. 

The  accuracy  of  the  year's  work  is  then  determined  by  two  absolute  proofe:  First, 
when  the  suspense  entries  are  balanced,  and,  second,  when  the  aggregate  of  debit 
and  credit  statistical  entries  equal  like  sums. 

The  double-entry  system  is  an  innovation  in  government  accounting  and  was 
adopted  with  some  misgivings,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years  proves  con- 
clusively that  if  the  integrity  of  the  clasnifications  is  maintained  it  is  an  absolute  pre- 
sentation of  facts  and  positive  proof  of  the  work  accomplished. 

While  the  duties  of  government  auditors  are  more  or  less  defined  by  specific  legis- 
lation, all  authorities  agree  that  they  are  the  proper  officers  to  adjudicate  the  acts  of 
collecting  and  disbursing  officers  in  accordance  with  law,  both  original  and  construe- 
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dve,  without  interfering  with  the  administrative  functions  of  the  officers  concerned, 
lo  the  end  that  the  financial  interests  of  the  government  mav  be  protected.  In  the 
Philippine  system  the  auditor  is  specially  empowered  with  the  functions  of  a  comp- 
troller of  the  treasury,  in  some  cases  with  final  jurisdiction  and  in  others  subject  only 
to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  logically  follows,  therefore,  that  the  results 
from  the  exercise  of  such  functions,  either  in  the  form  of  certificate  of  settlement  on 
the  accounts  of  a  collecting  and  disbursing  officer  prepared  and  certified  by  the 
auditor  after  mathematical  and  l^al  review  of  accounts  submitted,  or  in  the  record- 
ing of  the  financial  enactments  of  the  legislative  body,  should  be  centralized  and 
form  the  proper  basis  for  fiscal  information. 

No  maUer  now  much  bookkeeping  may  be  done  by  the  treasurer  or  by  other  offi- 
cere  collecting  and  disbursing  nin<u,  the  auditor  can  do  no  less  bookkeeping  than 
now  and  at  the  same  time  present  a  true  statement  of  the  government's  financial 
condition. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  bureau  chiefs  and  others 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  bookkeeping  performed  in  this  office.  The  work  accomplished 
is  confincKl  to  maintaining  a  proper  check  on  treasury  receipts  and  withdrawals,  the 
proper  segregation  of  funds  available  for  appropriation  ana  those  appropriated  for 
specific  purposes,  and  to  enter  the  aggregated  elements  of  settlements  of  officers' 
accoants  as  made  bv  auditing  divisions,  based  upon  the  primary  treasury  receipts 
and  withdrawals,  as  later  explained  in  detail.  These  certificates  of  settlement  may 
cover  an  officer's  accountability  for  one  month  to  the  entire  fiscal  year,  and  only  the 
aggregate  collections  and  disbursements  for  the  period  covered  are  entered  in  the  sta- 
tisticad  aix!Ounts;  in  the  former  as  to  classification  of  revenue,  either  customs,  postal, 
internal,  or  miscellaneous,  and  in  the  latter  according  to  the  subheading  of  appro- 
priation acts  authorizing  the  expenditure.  The  transactions  in  detail  are  not  entered 
on  the  books,  although  as  a  separate  proposition  detailed  statements  of  expenditures 
are  made  in  the  auditing  divisions  for  the  War  Department's  records  at  Washington. 
The  keeping  of  the  accounts  in  detail  is  properly  the  work  of  the  administrative  offi- 
cers in  tneir  bureaus.  More  bookkeepers  are  employed,  respectively,  as  such,  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Manila  custom-house,  in  the  office  of  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  and  in  any  of  the  other  large  bureaus  in  making  entries  of  their  transac- 
tions in  detail  than  are  employed  in  this  office  in  making  the  aggregated  entries  for 
the  whole  Philippine  service,  insular  and  provincial,  including  the  city  of  Manila. 

The  accounting  act  recently  passed  has  authorized  several  long-needed  changes 
in  the  work  of  this  -division.  Chief  among  these  is  the  abolishment  of  fiscal-year 
restrictions  in  appropriation  and  advance  ofpublic  funds,  leaving  the  date  of  expendi- 
ture to  fix  the  statistical  fiscal  year.  It  thereby  becomes  unnecessary  to  eliminate 
small  appropriation  balances.  This,  together  with  adjustments  between  fiscal -year 
appropriations,  has  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  detailed  work  of  this  division. 

Not  far  short  of  this  in  its  importance  is  the  adoption  of  the '  *  charge  back  "system 
in  the  audit  of  accounts.  Payments  made  in  good  faith  and  mathematically  correct 
are  allowed  in  expenditures.  If  a  quasi-legal  examination  reveals  any  question  on 
which  more  information  is  desired  tne  amount  is  charged  back  to  the  officer  in  sus- 
pense, subject  to  his  explanation  within  a  given  period.  If  the  matter  is  not  satis- 
lactorily  explained,  the  amount  of  the  sum  so  held  in  suspense  is  entered  as  an 
absolute  charge  against  the  officer  and  classified  statistically  so  as  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  chaive  originally  made.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  revenues  and 
expenditures  of  the  government  are  more  speedily  and  accurately  shown  by  this 
method ,  while  the  elements  of  safety  and  correctness  ao  not  suffer  by  the  new  departure. 

Commercial  and  governmental  bookkeeping,  while  fundamentally  alike,  are  radi- 
cally different  in  their  application  in  that  certain  essential  elements  of  each  are  sur- 
plusage in  the  other;  for  example,  in  commercial  book  Keeping  it  is  necessary  to 
show  the  transaction  incident  to  the  purchase,  barter,  and  sale  of  commo<litie8,  and 
the  value  of  merchandise  remaining  on  hand  is  of  paramount  importance.  In  gov- 
ernmental work  this  is  not  essential.  Aside  from  expenditures  for  salaries  the  pur- 
chases of  government  bureaus  are  usually  confined  to  immediate  or  apparent  needs 
for  accomplishment  of  the  work  aasignecT  to  that  bureau,  and  indiviaual  accounta- 
bility for  such  purchase  of  a  nonexpendable  character  is  properly  assigned  to  a  prop- 
erty division  in  the  administrative  office  or  in  the  auditor's  office.  It  follows  that 
such  purchases  should  be  classified  statistically  as  concluded  expenditures  and  have 
no  place  in  a  balance  sheet  as  government  assets. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  governmental  sources  of  revenue  are  confined  in  the  main  to 
taxation,  customs  imposts,  sale  of  or  percentage  on  franchises,  etc.,  and  these  factors 
are  absent  in  a  mercantile  business.  Further,  the  merchant  employs  his  funds  or 
«»ets  without  the  necessity  of  recording  his  intentions,  while  in  governmental  book- 
keeping it  is  necessary  to  so  treat  receipts  and  withdrawals  that  the  legislative  body 
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may  know  what  funds  are  available  to  be  set  aside  or  appropriated  for  specific  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  identity  of  such  funds,  after  appropriation,  may  be  preserved 
until  finally  withdrawn  and  expended,  or  returned  to  available  funds  as  not  require<i. 

Under  the  new  accounting  act  the  auditor  is  expected  to  prescribe  the  system  of 
detail  bookkeeping  to  be  followed  by  the  various  bureaus  and  ofiices.  in  addition  to 
prescribing  the  form  and  manner  in  which  accounts  shall  be  rendered  for  purposes 
of  audit.  The  two  propositions  are  radically  different.  Even  the  most  experience! 
accountant  and  bookkeeper  would  be  exceedingly  wary  about  prescribing  a  system 
of  bookkeeping  for  any  enterprise  without  first  having  had  opportunity  to  acquaint 
himself  thoroughly  with  the  peculiarities  and  intricacies  of  the  business  in  order  to 
meet  them  in  the  best  way.  It  would  require  davs,  and  possibly  weeks,  of  actual 
experience  in  some  of  the  bureaus  having  large  and  varied  transactions  to  formulate 
and  prescribe  the  best  internal  system  for  them.  No  expert  force  was  provided  for 
this  work  in  the  appropriation  act,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  may  be  done  in 
this  line  in  the  near  future  is,  in  consequence,  necessarily  hmited. 

The  auditor  will  endeavor  to  assist  the  bookkeepers  regularly  employed  in  the 
various  bureaus  in  formulating  correct  and  satisfactory  systems,  when  called  upon 
to  do  so  or  when  occasion  makes  such  action  desirable  or  necessary. 

CUSTOMS    DIVISION,  a 

All  accounts  of  the  bureau  of  customs  and  the  bureau  of  navigation  are  audited  in 
this  division. 
The  accounts  received  during  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 

Revenue 294 

Expense 3H4 

Refund 883 

Total 1,561 

The  amount  involved  in  the  audit  of  these  accounts  was  ^22,453,204.92.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above-mentioned  money  accounts  there  were  received  and  audited: 

Warehouse  and  bond  accountM ^  :^ 

Merchandise  and  stamp  reports 412 

Manifests  of  vessels 3,  646 

Countersigned  stub  receipts 51, 181 

The  customs  receipts  and  expenditures,  as  shown  by  accounts  rendere<l  to  the 
auditor,  including  items  in  susi)en8ion,  were  as  follows: 

Gross  expenditures l*"!,  281,  759. 98 

Gross  collections 16, 653, 623. 40 

Refundable  collections  included  in  above: 

Extra  services  of  employees P29, 491. 34 

Bonde<l- warehouse  employees 6, 985. 54 

Refundable  export  duty 973, 402. 06 

Surplus  on  auction  sales 4, 284.  77 

Excess  collections  refunded: 

Refunds  of  customs  dues  jwiid  in  excess 52, 910. 30 

Refund  to  officer,  collection  erroneously  charged. . .  314.  78 

1,067,388.79 

Total  nonrefundable  collections 15, 586,  234. 61 

Duties  paid  by  insular  government 44, 416. 14 

Total 15,541,818.47 

Refundable  receipts  accniing  to  revenues 60, 31 7.  22 

Net  customs  revenues  collected  in  the  Philippines 15, 602, 136. 69 

« Gross  collections  here  stated  include  refundable  receipts,  and  do  not  include 
such  receipts  which  remained  unclaimed  and  finally  accrue  to  revenue,  nor  customs 
collections  in  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Philippine  treasury.  Mexican 
currency  collections  included  in  this  table  were  cK)nverted  at  ratios  authorized  on 
dates  of  collection,  whereas  the  uniform  ratio  of  1.30  to  1,  which  prevailed  when 
Mexican  currency  ceased  to  be  received  for  public  dues,  was  employed  in  the  tabula- 
tions elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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Claims  for  customs  refunds  were  received  and  paid  by  settlement  warrant  as  follows: 


Item. 

For  refund  of  export  duty  paid  on  Philippine  product*  shippe<l  to  and  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  as  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  dated  Mar.  8, 1902. 

On  account  of  excess  collections,  due  to  errors  of  appraisement  and  classifi- 
cation and  to  clerical  errors 

On  account  of  coal  consumed  on  steam  vessels,  section  224,  Act  No.  355 

Kefund  to  officer,  moneys  erroneously  charged 

On  account  of  surplus  arising  on  auction  sales,  section  283,  Act  No.  355 

On  account  of  miscellaneous  revenue 

Total 


Number.      Amovint. 


332 

83 

1 

1 


1*843,366.28 

40. 652. 05 

12,258.2r) 

314.78 

1,242.46 

2.46 


884  I 


897,8:^6.28 


On  March  8, 1902,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  law  to  the  effect  that — 

(a)  All  Philippine  products  shipped  direct  to  the  United  States,  entered  free  of 
duty  and  consumed  therein,  shall  be  free  of  Philippine  export  duty; 

(i)  All  duties  and  taxes  collected  in  the  United  States  upon  articles  and  foreign 
vessels  coming  from  the  Philippines  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Philippine 
treasury. 

From  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  that  law  to  June  30,  1905,  the  receipts  from  thi:^ 
source  were  as  follows: 

Export  dutifsf'oUerted  in  the  Philippines  subject  to  refund. 


Period. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Mar.  8,  1902,  to  June  30.  1903  . 

1^664, 993. 46 
802,412.29 
973,402.06 

Pfs.  657, 602. 91 

July  1.  1903,  to  June  30.  1904 

113,898..*'6 

Julv  1, 19M,  to  June  30, 1906 

Total 

2,440,807.81 

771,501.77 

Converting  total  Mexican  currency  to  Philippine  currency  at  1.15  to  1,  the  above 
totals  equal  FS,  111,678.91. 

The  dues  and  taxes  collected  in  the  United  States  for  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
Philippine  treasury  were  as  follows: 

March  8,  1902,  to  June  30, 1903 $212,  723. 99 

Jnlyl,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904 549,161.81 

July  1,  1904,«  to  June  30,  1905 534,  364.  21 


Total. 


1,296,250.01 


Converting  the  total  United  States  currency  to  Philippine  curren(;y  at  1  for  2,  the 
above  total  equals  P'2,592,500.02. 

Total  collections  in  Philippines  subject  to  refund P'3,  111,  678. 91 

Total  collections  in  United  States  for  credit  of  Philippine  treasury  . .       2, 592, 500. 02 


Difference 


519,178.89 


It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1902,  has  been  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.  The  past  fiscal  year,  however,  shown  the  receipts  in  the 
Tnited  States  to  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  refundable  export  duties  collected  in 
the  Philippines. 

The  amounts  refunded  as  **exce.«8  collections"  may  be  segregated  as  follows. 

Refunds  due  to  decisions  of  the  insular  collector  on  appeal: 

Errors  of  classification ril,  461.  58 

Errors  of  appraisal 689.  72 

Clerical  errors 2, 1 20.  3 1 


o$13,905.43  net  undeposite<l  June  30. 
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Refunds  dne  to  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  customs  appeals: 

Errors  of  classification F'2,664. 34 

Errors  of  appraisal 1, 352.  70 

Other  refunds: 

On  merchandise  short  shipped  for  export ,.  15, 140. 18 

On  merchandise  short  landed  on  importation 118.  74 

On  containers,  reexported,  section  391,  tariff  law 3, 304.  20 

On  commercial  8ami>les  reexported 912.  26 

On  merchandise  for  insular  government,  free  under  Act  No.  1095. . .  2, 776. 24 

Errors  in  weighing . .  59. 42 

Unclassified  refunds 52.36 

Total 40,652.05 

The  chief  of  the  customs  division  while  on  leave  in  the  United  States  during  Sep- 
tember, 1904,  informally  invited  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  the  fact  that  no  deposit  had  been  made  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
the  credit  of  the  Philippine  treasury  on  account  of  ** Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures" 
collected  on  Philippine  products  and  foreign  vessels  from  the  Philippines,  and  there- 
after such  deposits  nave  been  regularly  made. 

The  act  of  March  8,  1902,  provides  that  all  collections  on  account  of  both  duties 
and  taxes  collected  in  the  United  States  upon  articles  coming  from  the  Philippine 
Archipelago  shall  be  held  as  a  separate  fund  and  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Piulip- 
pine  Islands;  but  thus  far  the  law  has  been  construed  to  embrace  only  duties  arising 
m  the  customs  service,  although  it  seems  quite  clear  Ahat  the  law  was  intended  to 
cover  all  internal  revenue  collected  in  the  United  States  on  cigars  and  ci^rettes 
imported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  on  tobacco  imported  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  on  all  other  articles  imported 
from  the  Philippine  Islands;  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all  articles  from  the  Phil- 
ippines seized  by  customs  officers  of  the  United  States;  all  moneys  collected  in  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  dated  August  2, 1882,  entitled 
**the  passenger  act,"  from  foreign  vessels  arriving  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
all  moneys  collected  in  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress 
date<l  August  3, 1882,  entitled  **  An  act  to  regulate  immigration,*'  from  foreign  vessels 
arriving  from  the  Philippines. 

The  auditor  will  take  up  this  question,  through  the  War  Department,  with  the 
proper  accounting  officers  of  the  United  States  Treasurv  with  a  view  to  recovering 
for  the  Philippine  treasury  the  amounts  which  seem  to  be  due  on  account  of  taxes 
collected  as  stated. 

ARRA8TRK  PLANT. 

Arrastre  plants  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  customs  service  at  the  porta  of 
Manila  and  Jol6.  Merchandise  is  discharged  from  lighters  by  means  of  steam  cranes 
and  conveyed  to  customs  warehouses  by  tramway  cars.  A  fee  is  collected  from  the 
importer  for  this  service  of  the  arrastre.  The  plants  are  self-sustaining,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  audited  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1905: 


Item.  t      Manila. 


Receipts ^116,879.86 

Kxpenditures 78. 719. 29 


Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures ^       42, 160. 67 


3o\6. 


r8,352.06 
1.464.93 


1,8K7.13 
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crSTOMS  STAMPf*. 


Customs  stamps  were  received  and  issued  by  the  insular  collector  of  customs  as 
folio  wp: 


Item. 


Received. 


July!,  1904.  on  hand $106,904.20 

Jalj.  1904 . 


Anynrt.1904 

September.  1904 . 
October,  1904.... 
NoTember,  1904 . 
December,  1904. . 
Janaaiy.  1905 . . . 
Febroarv,  1906 . 
MMch,l90 


1905. 


April,  1966.. 

MAy,lS06 

June,  1906 

Jmie  30, 1906,  on  hand . 


Total. 


1,401.00 

24,000.00 

25.00 


52.n00.00 
2,100.00 


Is»ue<l. 


96,821.00 
6,176.00 
4,101.00 
4,396.00 
7,401.00 
3,623.00 
6,052.50 
3,584.00 
4.936.00 
8,687.50 
4,549.00 
2,912.00 
125,291.20 


186.930.20       186,930.20 


Chinese  certificates  of  regiMraiion^  Act  No.  702. 


Item. 


\  Registration.    Landing. 


On  hand  July  1,  1904 

Sold  July  1,  19M-Jnne  30.  19a5 

Balance  on  hand  June  80. 1905 


50,189  I 
219 


49,970 


19,  W9 


1H,995 


POSTAL   DIVISION. 

In  this  division  are  settled  the  postal  accounts  of  all  postmasters  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  money-order  accounts  of  postmasters  at  money -order  post-offices,  the 
general  money-order  account  with  the  United  States  Government,  the  postage-stamp 
account  of  the  bureau  of  posts,  and  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officer  for  the 
bareaa  of  poets  and  for  the  Fortfn  Building. 

In  the  postal  ledgers  there  is  kept  a  personal  account  with  each  postmaster  in  his 
daal  capacity  of  collecting  and  disbursing  officer,  which  account  also  covers  his  stamp 
accoontability.     ^parate  ledgers  are  kept  for  money-order  accounts. 

Numerous  applications  for  duplicates  of  money  orders  lost,  stolen,  or  accidental W 
destroyed  before  payment,  referred  by  the  director  of  posts  to  the  auditor  for  certifi- 
cation, are  verified  by  reference  to  the  money-order  records  and  files.  Applications 
for  settlement  warrants  in  lieu  of  orders  remaining  unpaid  more  than  one  year  after 
the  last  day  of  the  month  of  issue  are  likewise  verified  and  settlements  stated.  There 
are  now  on  file  in  this  division  approximately  270,000  money  orders,  aggregating 
more  than  $12,000,000,  issued  since  July  1,  1901,  the  date  of  the  separation  of  the 
Philippine  money-order  system  from  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  IS  pleasing  to  note  that  there  are  fewer  delinquencies  than  formerly  on  the  part 
of  postmasters  in  regard  to  the  prompt  rendition  of  accounts.  The  improvement  is 
lai^ly  due  to  the  active  cooperation  of  the  director  of  posts.  Act  No.  1191,  provid- 
ing for  quarterly  instead  of  monthly  postal  accounts,  enective  as  of  July  1,  1904,  has 
simplified  the  settlement  of  postal  accounts. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  417  post-offices,  of  which  number  62  were 
aathorized  to  transact  money-order  business. 

The  postal  receipts,  as  shown  by  the  accounts  of  the  different  offices,  were 
P273,341.60,  and  the  expenditures  were  F'345,080.77,  these  expenditures  being  solely 
for  the  poet-office  service  as  distinguished  from  the  expenses  of  the  bureau  of  posts. 

The  value  of  money  orders  issued  was  $3,444,053.48.  The  value  of  money  orders 
paid  m  the  Philippines  was  $1,784,820.54,  and  the  value  of  those  paid  in  the  United 
States  was  $1,794,888.53. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  under  a  separate  subtitle  appears  a  statement  of  the  money- 
order  transactions  of  the  bureau  of  posts,  and  a  statement  of  the  general  account 
between  the  Philippine  government  and  the  United  States. 
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Podaije.'Slamp  account. 


Item  and  date. 


8TAMP  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  STAMPS 
AND  SUPPLIES,    BUREAU  OF  POSTS. 


Stock  on  hand  July  1,1904 

Received  from  the  United  States  Post-Office  Department: 

July,  1904 

November,  iy04 

December,  1904 

April,  1905 

Mav,  1905 

June,  1906 


Unused  and  damafced  stock  returned  bv  ix>stmasters: 

July,  1904 ; 

August,  1904 

September,  1904 

October,  1904 

November,  1904 

December,  1904 

January,  1006 

Februar>%  1905 

March,  1905 

April,  1906 

May,  1905 

June,  1905 


Stock  transferred  to  postmasters: 

July,1904 

August,  1904 

September.  1904 

October,  1904 

November,  1904 

December,  1904 

January,  19a3 

February,  1906 

March,  19a5 

April,  1905 

May,19a5 

June,  1905 


Amount. 


Loss  by  unavoidable  casualty. 
Stock  on  hand  June  30,  1005... 


TotAl. 


r52,267.40 

71,458.90 

33.60 

11.20 

78.192.00 

4,480.00 

Debit. 


r425,629.92 


206,443.10 


220.32 
158.40 
206.66 
4(U.80 
400.92 
541.02 
47.30 
27.04 
85.50 
82. 37 
48.44 
:197. 42 


19,112.84 
15,386.24 
16,357.98 
19,975.90 
26.425.04 
23, 236. 44 
18,608.50 
17,614.06 
23, 110.  46 
14,863.04 
16,253.16 
29, 966. 24 


Credit. 


2,680.19 


^•240,909.90 

11.20 

393,832.11 


631,75.3.21 


634, 753. 21 


MISCELLANEOUS    DIVISION. 


This  division  has  heretofore  audited  and  settkni  all  revenue  and  disbursing 
accounts  excepting  those  pertaining  to  the  customs,  postal,  and  provincial  services. 

These  accounts  cover  disbursements  on  account  of  the  following  bureaus  in  addi- 
tion to  mis<-ellaneous  appropriations  not  embodied  in  the  regular  appropriation  actf», 
as  well  ai»  collections  from  all  sources  made  by  the  said  bureaus: 

Philippine  Commi.^sion,  executive  bureau,  civil  service  l)oard,  insular  purchasing 
agent,  bureau  of  health,  quarantine  service,  bureau  of  mining,  weather  bureau, 
bureau  of  public  lands,  bureau  of  agriculture,  bureau  of  ethnological  survey,  burean 
of  government  laboratories,  bureau  of  the  Philippine  civil  hospital,  the  civil  sanita- 
rium, signal  service,  bureau  of  Philippines  constabulary,  bureau  of  prisons,  bureaa 
of  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  bureau  of  engineering,  bureau  of  the  insular  treasury, 
bureau  of  the  insular  auditor,  bureau  of  justice,  bureau  of  education,  bureau  of  print- 
ing, bureau  of  archives,  bureau  of  architecture,  the  American  Circulating  Library, 
Official  Gazette,  education  of  Filipino  students  in  the  United  States,  custodian  of 
the  Santa  Potenciana  building,  superintendent  of  the  Intendencia  building,  super- 
intendent of  the  Oriente  building,  Philippine  exposition  board,  and  the  city  of 
Manila. 

On  account  of  the  ramifications  of  the  work  of  this  division  and  the  wide  range  of 
appropriations  covered,  it  is  impracticable  to  comment  upon  each  particular  phase. 
The  many  laws  and  amendments  affecting  the  various  accountw  and  the  constant 
changes  resulting  from  current  legislation  require  that  each  examiner  must  be  an 
experiencecl  accountant  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  legislative  measures  of  the 
Philipine  Commission. 
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A  ^-sJunK^  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  li>ical  year  1905  shows  that  5,540 
monthly  accounts  were  audited  and  certified,  and  that  in  addition  thereto  451  certifi- 
cates covering  special  settlements  were  executed. 

On  account  of  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  619,  and  the  many  other  le^slative  measures 
affecting  the  finances  of  the  bureau,  the  accounts  of  the  Philippmes  Constabulary 
present  many  intricate  features.  The  audit  of  the  accounts  received  from  forty  or 
more  dittbursing  officers  of  this  bureau  fonn  no  small  proportion  of  the  wori  of  this 
division,  since  each  supply  officer  renders  from  three  to  five  monthly  accounts.  The 
mrrectnesB  of  the  special-fund  accounts  created  by  Act  No.  619  can  be  determined 
only  by  a  careful  audit  of  all  disbursing  accounts  involved.  The  system  of  commis- 
sary accountability  prescribed  for  this  bureau  is  practically  the  same  as  that  in  vogue 
in  the  United  States  Arm^-. 

Another  account  deservmg  of  special  mention  is  that  rendered  by  the  insular  dis- 
bursing agent  at  Washington.  The  disbursements  therein  contained  are  reported  in 
lump  fum,  and  the  audit  of  this  account  requires  the  exercise  of  careful  judgment  in 
the  segregation  and  distribution  of  the  various  items  of  expense  to  the  bureaus 
concerned. 

PROVINCIAL   DIVISION. 

This  division  has  heretofore  been  charged  with  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
pro\'incial-municipal,  internal-revenue-forestry,  and  intemal-revenue-ordinary  a<'- 
counts  of  the  forty-five  provincial  treasurers,  which  include  the  five  district  treasurers 
of  Moro  Province,  the  mtemal-revenue-forestry  and  internal-revenue-ordinary  col- 
lection accounts  of  the  city  assessor  and  collector  of  the  city  of  Manila,  the  accounts 
of  the  disbursing  oflScer  of  the  forestry  bureau  and  intt^rnal  revenue  bureau,  and  the 
internal-revenue  stamp  accounts  of  tHe  collector  of  internal  revenue  and  the  insular 
treasurer,  and  the  cattle  registration-stamp  accounts. 

During  the  past  year  monthly  property  returns  of  Congressional  relief  fund  rice 
have  also  been  received  in  this  division  from  a  number  of  provinces  and  examined 
in  connection  with  the  provincial-municipal  accountsof  provincial  treasurers.  Under 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  64,  series  of  1908,  the  money  value  of  rice  sold 
or  exchanged  for  services  and  the  expenditure  thereof  was  taken  up  and  accounted 
for  in  the  provincial-municipal  accounts. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this  division  received  monthly  reports  from  municipal 
treasurers  of  their  cash  transactions,  monthly  reports  of  the  committees  designated 
under  the  provisions  of  Acts  Nos.  752  and  1238  to  count  the  cash  of  provincial  treas- 
urers, and  monthly  deposit  and  trust-fund  accounts  of  provincial  treasurers  and 
statements  of  their  accounts  with  municipalities.  These  reports  are  examined  and 
checked  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  provincial-municipal  accounts. 

The  number  of  accounts  settled  and  certified  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  were  as 
follows: 

Provincial-municipal 681 

Internal  revenue: 

Forestry- 322 

Ordinary,  Act  No.  1189 492 

Miscellaneous  revenues  and  disbursing  account** 96 

Total 1,591 

The  accountinjj  act,  enacted  October  10,  1905,  provides  for  a  corps  of  district  audi- 
tors whose  duty  it  will  be  to  receive,  audit,  and  settle  accounts  pertaining  to  provin- 
cial funds.  THe  operation  of  this  new  auditing  system  for  provincial  accounts  will 
^  extended  to  the  various  provinces  as  rapidlv  as  the  field  examinations  can  be 
brought  to  a  current  date.  The  complete  establisliment  of  the  system  is  to  be  accom- 
plishe*!  not  later  than  June  30,  1906. 

The  i)rovincial  work  heretofore  performed  by  this  division  will  hereafter  be  done 
bv  a  new  provincial  division  in  charge  of  the  cnief  district  auditor,  and  hereafter  the 
old  provincial  division  will  become  tne  internal-revenue  division,  and  have,  in  addi- 
tion, analogous  work  pertaining  to  other  branches  of  the  ser\dce. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Act  No.  1189,  Philippine  Commission,  providing  for  the  collection  of  intemal- 
fevenue  taxes,  went  into  operation  on  August  1,  1904,  and  taxes  became  due  and 
*ere  collected  from  and  after  that  date  on  matches,  cigars,  cigarettes,  manufactured 
tobacco,  fermented  liquors,  and  distilled  spirits. 
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The  following  taxes  became  due  and  were  collected  on  and  after  January  1,  1905: 
Documentary  stamp  tax,  jwll  or  cedula  tax,  certain  license  taxes,  and  taxes  on  banks 
and  bankers,  insurance  companies,  forestry  products,  minins  concessions  granted 
prior  to  April  11, 1899,  and  a  tax  on  business,  manufacture,  and  occupation. 

The  industrial,  cedula,  and  stamp  taxes,  formerly  collected  as  joint  provincial  and 
municipal  revenues,  ceased  to  be  collectible  after  December  31, 1904,  and  the  tax  on 
forestry  products,  which  had  formerly  been  collected  as  an  insular  revenue  and  the 
proceeds  thereof,  after  <ie<iucting  the  expenses  of  the  forestry  bureau,  distributed 
pro  rata  among  the  provinces,  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  province  and  the 
municipalities  thereof,  became,  on  and  after  January  1,  1905,  an  internal-revenue 
tax  under  Act  No.  1189.    • 

The  internal-revenue  taxes  assessed  and  collected  by  virtue  of  this  act  are  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

(1)  To  municipalities  in  which  collected:  License  taxes  on  theaters,  museums,  cock- 
pits, concert  halls,  pawnbrokers,  circuses,  and  billiard  rooms. 

(2)  To  provinces  and  municipalities  jointly:  The  poll  or  cedula  tax,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Moro  Province,  where  the  entire  collection  from  the  cedula  tax  accrues, 
without  division,  to  the  province. 

(3)  The  collections  from  all  other  internal-revenue  taxes  are  deposited  in  the  insular 
treasury.  Of  this  amount  75  per  cent  accrues  to  the  insular  government  and  is 
deposited  as  insular  revenue,  and  25  per  cent  is  deposited  as  refundable  internal  reve- 
nue and  returned  to  the  provinces,  10  per  cent  to  be  used  for  general  provincial  pur- 
poses and  15  per  cent  to  be  returned  to  the  municipalities,  of  which  latter  sum 
one-third  is  devoted  to  municipal  school  purposes  and  the  balance  to  general  munici- 
pal purposes,  except  in  the  Moro  Province,  where  the  entire  25  per  cent  is  devoted 
to  general  provincial  purposes. 

The  refunds  to  the  provinces  and  municipalities  and  to  the  city  of  Manila,  which, 
for  this  purpose,  is  considered  both  as  a  province  and  as  a  municipality,  are  made 
quarterly  by  settlement  warrant  upon  the  basis  of  their  respective  populations  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1903. 

Internal-revenue  collections  for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  and  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, as  provided  by  law  and  as  above  outlined,  were  as  follows: 

ColU'ctionH: 

Insular ^3, 998, 422. 00 

Joint  provincial  and  municipal  (cedulas) 1, 394, 321. 00 

Municipal  licenses 70, 845. 35 

Total 5,463,588.35 

Distribution: 

Net  amount  accruing  to  insular  government,  75  per  cent  of  insu- 
lar collections 2,998,816.50 

Refundable  to  provinces — 

lOpercentof  insular  collections  1^399, 842.  20 
One-half  of  cedula  collections.       697, 160. 50 

n,  097, 002.  70 

Refundable  to  municipalities — 

15  per  cent  of  insular  collections  599,  763. 30 
One-half  of  ceiiula  collections.  697, 160. 50 
Municipal  license  collections  .        70, 845. 35 

1,367,769.15 

2,464,771.85 


Total 5,4a3,588.35 


Refunded  prior  to  June  30,  1905: 
To  provinces — 

lOpercentof  insularcoUections      229, 305.  35 
One-half  of  cedula  collections .      687, 446. 50 

916.  751. 85 
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Refunded  prior  to  June  30,  1905 — CJontinned. 
To  municipalities — 

15  per  cent  of  insular  collections  F343, 958. 01 
One-half  of  cedula  collections. . .  687, 446. 50 
Municipal  license  collections  ...        69, 272. 85 


Unrefnnded  balance  June  30,  1905: 
Due  provinces — 

10  per  cent  of  insular  collections  170, 536. 86 

One-half  of  cedula  collections ...  9, 7 14. 00 


P-1,100,677.36 

^2,017,429.21 


Due  municipalities — 

15  per  cent  of  insular  collections  255, 805. 28 

One-hiJf  of  cedula  collections. . .  9, 714. 00 

Municipal  license  collections  ...  1 ,  572. 50 


180,250.86 


267,091.78 


447,342.64 


Total  amount  refundable  to  provinces  and  municipalities. . .  2, 464, 771. 85 

The  figures  contained  in  this  report  will  not  agree  with  those  given  by  the  collector 
of  intermd  revenue  for*the  reason  that  the  report  of  the  latter  is  based  upon  reports 
from  the  various  municipal  treasurers  throughout  the  Archipelago,  showmg  the  col- 
lections made  during  ten-day  periods,  while  the  figures  in  this  report  are  bcSed  upon 
the  monthly  accounts  current  of  the  several  provmcial  treasurers,  as  audited.  For 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  amount  of  internal-revenue  collections,  the  collector  of 
internal  revenue  keeps  two  abstracts  of  collections,  one  temporary  and  the  other  per- 
manent All  of  the  ten-day  reports  from  municipal  treasurers  received  in  the  office 
of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  during  any  ten-day  period  are  entered  in  the  tem- 
ponuy  abstract  regardless  of  the  period  covered  by  the  report  received  from  any 
monicipal  treasurer,  and  the  total  is  given  as  the  collection  for  that  period.  The  ten- 
day  reports  are  later  entered  in  the  permanent  abstract  under  the  province,  munici- 
pality, and  particular  ten-day  period  to  which  they  pertain.  Owinc  to  the  remote- 
ness of  many  municipalities  and  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  others,  there 
ifl  considerable  delay  in  receiving  the  reports  from  all  municipalities  for  any  particu- 
lar ten-day  period.  The  internal-revenue  bureau's  permanent  abstract  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  not  be  complete  until  eight  or  ten  months  after  its  close. 

For  the  collection  of  internal  revenue  a  municipal  treasurer  is  merely  a  deputy  of 
the  provincial  treasurer,  and  is  visited  at  r^ular  intervals  by  the  provincial  treasurer 
or  his  traveling  deputy,  who  checks  his  accounts  and  takes  up  his  collections,  which 
are  tamed  into  the  provincial  treasury.  The  settlements  of  the  auditor  are  based 
opon  the  monthly  accounts  rendered  by  the  provincial  treasurer,  who  is  the  account- 
table  officer.  It  frequently  happens,  in  the  case  of  remote  municipalities,  that  col- 
lections made  by  the  mumcipal  treasurer  are  not  taken  up  by  the  traveling  deputy, 
and  do  not  appear  in  the  monthly  account  current  of  the  provincial  treasurer  until 
several  weeks,  or  even  monUis,  after  the  ten-day  period  during  which  the  collections 
were  made  by  the  municipal  deputy.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  any  figures  given 
by  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  whether  based  upon  the  temporary  or  perma- 
nent abstract,  may  not  agree  with  the  figures  contained  in  the  Auditor's  report.  The 
reports  of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  may  be  regarded  as  anticipatory  with 
reference  to  final  deposits  of  available  funds  in  the  treasury. 
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Intemcd'Tevmue  coUtctiom  (Act  No,  1189,) 


Province. 


Abm 

Albay 

Ambos  Camarinee  . 

Antique 

BataAn 

Batangas 

Beni^et 

Bohol 

BulacAn 

CagayAn  

CApi« 

Cavite 

CebiS 

IlocoB  Norte 

IlocosSar 

Hollo 

laabela 

Laguna 

Lepanto-BoDtoc  ... 

Ley  te 

Masbate 

Mindoro 

Miflamls 

Moro.... 

Nueva  Eclja 

Nneva  Vizcaya 

Occidental  Negros . 
Oriental  Negros — 

Pampanga 

Pangaain&n 

Palawan 

Rizal 

Rombldn 

SAmar 

8or8og6n 

Surlgao 

TArlac 

Tayabas 

Unl6u 

Zambales 

aty  of  Manila 


Total  collections. 


Net  insular  revenue,  75  per  cent  of  insular 

collections 

Refundable  to  provinces: 

10  per  cent  of  insular  collections 

One-half  of  cedula  collection 

Refundable  to  municipalities 
ular 


15  per  cent  of  in8ular  collections  . 
One-half  of  cedula  collections . . . . 
Municipal  license  collections 


Total. 


Insular. 


n,  483. 88 
58.829.47 
29,473.48 

1,091.85 

9,450.72 
17,551.14 

2,449.97 

4.032.81 
186,647.76 
80,220.68 

7,794.12 
13.862.62 
80,921.06 

4,108.29 
40.151.38 
78.784.89 

7,676.57 

52,800.59 

530.83 

46,726.74 

8,942.60 

2.580.25 

4.841.51 
25.329.03 

6,968.02 

696.54 

18,840.46 

4,571.41 
97,582.77 
134.905.41 

2,494.35 
81,074.64 

6.129.21 
16,032.22 
88,146.06 
18.086.29 
24.264.97 
21,937.08 

7.268.49 

5,846.68 
2,968,897.26 


3,998.422.00 


Cedulas. 


^4. 604. 00 
53,634.00 
22,907.00 
18,532.00 

9,948.00 
44,102.00 

1,527.00 
88.194.00 
89.241.00 
82.430.00 
80,489.00 
81.971.00 
109.473.00 
35.974.00 
40.249.00 
82,871.00 
17.745.00 
86.482.00 
10,089.00 
86.040.00 

8.412.00 

7.520.00 
25,178.00 
18,344.00 
28.516.00 

4.916.00 
67.680.00 
81.017.00 
48,455.00 
101.027.00 

4,786.00 
29.399.00 

9.646.00 
53,296.00 
80,054.00 
17,843.00 
26,411.00 
45,560.00 
25,688.00 
11,349.00 
67,732.00 


1.394,821.00 


2,998,816.50 
899,842.20 


599,763.30 


8.996,422.00 


.697,160.50 


697,160.50 


Municipal 
licenses.    I 


Toul. 


noo.oo 

5,087.50 

585.00 

210.00 

885.00 

1,490.00 

17.50 

1,912.60 

2.185.00 

2,780.00 

455.00 

1,277.00 

695.00 

687.60 

2,257.60 

8,060.00 

1,560.00 

6,722.60 

100.00 

4,060.00 

452.60 

300.00 

707.60 

1,060.83 

1,685.00 

100.00 

1,152.60 

8,825.00 

2,177.60 

4,299.16 

200.00 

3,266.04 

212.60 

1,663.82 

5,325.00 

110.00 

2,147.50 

2,072.60 

1.352.60 

550.00 

8,790.00 


r6.1fir7.88 

117,560.97 
52,915.48 
14,833.36 
20,283.72 
68,143.14 
4,094.47 
44,138.81 

178.078.76 
65,380.68 
38,738.12 
46.610.62 

141.089.06 
40.769.79 
82.657.83 

164,705.39 
26. 881.. W 
94.955.09 
10,669.83 

185,816.74 
12.807.10 
10.400.25 
80.TO7.01 
89,783.86 
37.169.02 
5.712.54 
82.672.96 
88.913.41 

148,215.27 

240.231.57 
7.480.85 
63.728.68 
16.987.71 
70,891.54 
68.525.06 
81.039.29 
62,823.47 
69.559.53 
94,308.90 
17.745.68 
8.040,419.26 


70,845.35  I    5.463,588.85 


70.845.86 


2,998,816.50 

899.842.  aO 
697,160.50 

599,768.80 
697.160.50 
70,845.85 


1,894,321.00 


70,845.85  ,    5,468,588.35 


BEFOKT   OF   THE   AUDITOB. 
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Rounds  of  ifUemal-revenue  collections  to  provinces  and  municipalities  under  Act  No.  1189, 


Prorinoes. 


Refunded  to  prov- 
inces. 


10  per 
cenl  of 
insular 
coUec- 

tionti. 


One-half 
ofcedala 
collec- 
tions. 


Atam 

Albay 

Amboe  Gamarines . 

Antiqae 

Batain 


Bengnet 

Bobol 

Bnlac&n 

Ci«ayin 

Cipiz 

Cavite 

Cebd 

DocosKorte. 
DocosSur... 
noik) 


r7,217.42 
7,189.76 
4,029.24 
1, 406. 10 
7,739.64 
683.08 
8,086.24 
6,719.37 


^2,302.00 
26,817.00 
11,463.60 
6,766.00 
4,974.00 
22,061.00 
813.60 
19,097.00 
19,620.60 


4,692.13.  16,216.00 
6,928.96.  16,244.60 


Laguna 

Lepanto-Bontoc  .. 

Leyte 

Msfibate 

Mindoro 

MiMinifl 

Moroa, 

NoeTaEciJa 

NoeTaVlicaya... 
OcddenUlNe^rros 
Oriental  Negros... 

Pampanga 

PaogaslnAn 

Palawan 

Rlxal 

Boinbl6n''.!!!r.!*. 

flAmar 

8onQgi6n 

Sorigao 

Tirlac 

Tiyabaa 

Unidn 

Zambalea 

CityoflfaniU6... 


4,047.66 
19,632.68 
6,376.64 
7,186.73 
12,322.49 
2,296.86, 
4,462.91 
2,184.81 
11,680.02 
1,3U.64 
1, 188. 72 


16,966.60 
64,736.80 
17,987.00 
20,124.60 
41,436.50 

8,872.50 
18,216.00 

6,019.60 
43.020.00 

4,206.00 

3,760.00 


Refunded  to  municipalities. 


16  per 
cent  of 
insular 
collec- 
tions. 


One-half 
ofcedula 
collec- 
tions. 


6,189.82!  12,689.00 
11,608.37;  6,672.00 
4,028.67i  14,268.00 
1,878.22,  2,468.00 
9,257.96  33,840.00 
6,061.22  16,608.60 
6,719.72'  21,727.50 
13,289.68'  60,613.50 
1,072,02  2,893.00, 
4,582.49  14,699.50, 


1,687.12 
7.996.67 
3,618.68 
8,468.U 


4,067.46  13,206.50 


6.148.68 
4,139.66 
1,799.80 
6,604.83 


4.823.00 
26,648.00 
16,027.00 

8,921.60 


22,775.00 

12,844.00 

6,674.50 

24,162.00 


MO, 
10, 

6. 

2, 
11, 

1. 
12, 
10, 

7, 
10, 

6, 
29, 

8, 
10, 
18, 

I: 

8, 
17, 
1, 
1 
7, 
17. 
6, 
2, 
13, 
9, 
10, 
19. 
1, 
6. 
2, 
11, 
6. 
6, 
6, 
9, 
6. 
2, 
9, 


826.12  26, 


784.63 

043.87] 

107.641 

609.46 

024.60 

127.86 

079.06  19; 

038.20  16, 

393.44 

071.49 

448.87 

063.81 

778.61 

483.72 

443.04 

694.36 

277.221 

620.03 

967.45 

783.07 

784.74 

256.06 

043.01 

817.83 

886.94 

076.84 

079.60 

934.62 

608.02 

798.73 

380.68 

993.36 

428.02 

179.67 

066.19 

223.01 

209.32 

690.71 

907.24 


19, 


802.00 
817.00 
453.60 
766.00 
974.00 
061.00 
813.60 
097.00 
620.60 
216.00 
244.60 
985.60 
736.50 
987.00 
124.60 
436.60 
872.50 
216.00 
019.60 
020.00 
206.00 
760.00 
689.00 
672.00 
258.00 
468.001 
840.00' 
608.50 
727.50 
513.501 
393.  OOl 
699. 50| 
823. 00| 
648.00 
027.00, 
921.60! 
206.60 
775.00 
844.00' 
674.50 
152.00 


I  Balance 

tion.s.   ■ 


MOO. 
6.087. 

636. 

210. 

885. 
1,490. 
17. 
1,912. 
2, 185. 
2,780. 

466. 
1,277. 

696. 

687. 
2,287. 
3,060. 
1,660. 
6,722. 

100. 
4,060. 

452. 

300. 

707. 
1.060. 
1 

100. 
1,152. 
3,325. 
2, 177. 
4,299. 

200. 
3,266. 

212. 
1,563. 
5,326. 

110. 
2. 147. 
2,072. 
1,862. 

660. 
2,217. 


00' 

60^6,367. 
00     5,347. 

2,996. 

1.044. 

6,766. 
508. 

6,013. 

4,997. 

3,489. 

6,153. 

3,010. 
14,600. 

3,997. 

6,344. 

9,164. 

1,707. 

3,319. 

1,624. 

8,686. 
975. 


3.859. 
8,556. 
2,996. 
1,396. 
6,885. 
4,500. 
4,997. 
9,883. 
797. 
3,370. 
1,180. 
6,946. 
2,691. 
2,568. 
3,017. 
4,572. 
3,078. 
1,338. 
14,626. 
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Total 229,306.36687,446.50  343,968.01687,446.50,69,272,85180,250.86  267,091.782,464,771.85 


Balance 

due 
munic- 
ipalities 
June  30, 

1905. 


061.60 
020.64 
494.89 
,667.48 
634.06 
762.01 
019.62 
496.90 
234.38 
729.71 
618.42 
901.43 
996.77 
016.16 
746.55 
660.63 
978.66 
437.30 
029.83 
463.22 
326.09 
789.69 
832.76 
494.25 
095.28 
327.86 
750.53 
496.30 
825.62 
195.90 
,066.28 
770.53 
919.68 
036.88 
862.17 
526.47 
859.25 
617.94 
007.80 
654.62 


ToUl. 


r4,704.W 
90,184.21 
64,784.13 
31,306.69 
16,968.20 
79,331.22 
4,622.20 
76,362.80 
70,717.69 
66,614.30 
61,149.26 
50,892.84 

195,751.84 
60,094.96 
73,831.10 

139,638.12 
29,311.11 
61,609.63 
19,663.20 

141,006.48 
14,682.29 
13,001.94 
48,509.87 
64,661.20 
47,763.10 
13,203.68 

109,190.49 
60,720.96 
74.925.66 

168,269.56 
9,669.21 
62,412.40 
16,777.19 
89,714.21 
51,153.83 
33,006.07 
46,246.27 
74,426.27 
46,086.94 
19,744.84 

100,314.27 


ttln  the  case  of  the  Moro  ProTinoe  the  entire  26  per  cent  of  insular  collections  and  the  whole 
•Burant  of  the  cednla  collections  accrue  to  the  provincial  treasury  without  division. 

b  For  the  purposes  of  the  refund  of  internal-revenue  collections,  the  city  of  Manila  is  considered 
both  as  a  pxoTlnce  and  a  municipality. 


INTERNA L-RBVKNUK  STAMP  ACCOUNT. 


Daring  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1904.  stamp 
taxes  continned  to  be  collected  under  the  provisions  of  certain  royal  decrees  and  orders 
of  the  fonner  Spanish  Government  ancl  general  orders,  No.  57,  military  governor's 
office,  dated  March  31,  1900. 

In  accordance  with  section  18,  Act  No.  83,  as  amended  by  Act  No.  133,  all  collec- 
tions from  this  source  in  organized  proviiftes  became  a  jomt  provincial-municipal 
revenue.  These  stamps  were  furnished  by  the  acting  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  islands  to  the  various  provincial  treasurers  through  the  insular  treasurer. 

The  internal-revenue  law  ot  1904  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  existing  stamp 
taxes  on  and  after  January  1,  1905,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  new  taxes  on 
documents,  cigars,  cigarettes,  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  manufactured 
tobacco,  matches,  banks  and  bankers,  insurance  companies,  forestry  products,  Span- 
ish mining  concessions,  arid  certain  occupations,  all  of  which  are  collectible  by  means 
of  the  sale  and  afilxture  of  stamps. 
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All  of  the  old  class  of  stamps  that  were  in  the  hands  of  collectinfl:  officers  were 
therefore  called  in  and  destroyed  and  new  stamps  issued  for  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  imposed  by  Act  No.  1189.  These  new  stamps  consist  of  two  series:  Docu- 
mentary stamps  for  use  on  documents,  and  internal-revenue  stamps  for  use  in  the 
collection  of  all  other  taxes  imposed  by  Act  No.  1189,  except  the  poll  or  cedula  tax. 

This  act  repealed  the  former  cedula  tax  and  provided  that  after  January  1,  1905, 
every  male  inhabitant  of  the  Philippine  Islands  oetween  the  ages  of  18  and  60,  with 
certain  exceptions,  should  pay  an  annual  tax  of  Fl  by  purchasing  a  cedula  or  cer- 
tificate of  registration  before  the  last  Saturday  in  April  (Class  A). 

Those  who  neglect  to  procure  a  cedula  before  the  last  Saturday  in  April  in  each 
year  must  pay  P'2  (Class  B),  while  all  persons  arriving  in  the  islands  after  that  date 
may  obtain  a  cedula  (Class  D),  within  twenty  davs  after  landing,  by  paying  T'l. 
All  persons  who  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  this  tax  may  obtain  a  certificate  of 
exemption  (Class  C). 

Account  of  old  internal-revenue  stamps. 


Item  and  date. 


Stamp  stock  on  hand  July  1, 1904 

Stamp  stock  returned  by  provincial  treasurers  and  ttie 
city  ansessor  and  collector  of  Manila: 

August,  1904 

September,  1904 

October,  1904 

November,  1901 

January,  1905 

February,  1905 

March,  1905 

April,  1905 

May.  1906 

June,  1906 


Received  in  exchange  for  new  documentary  stamps 

Stamp  stock  transferred  to  provincial  treasurers  and 
the  city  assessor  and  collector  of  Manila: 

July,  1904 

August,  1904 

September,  1904 

October,  1904 

November,  1904 , 

December,  1904 

February,  1906 


Stamp  stock  destroyed  by  committee  . 
Stamp  stock  on  hand  June  30, 1906 


Total 1,029,297.62  !        l,Q2»,2»7.e2 


r-200.00 

1,690.40 
22.00 

7.877.16 
26,493.16 
23,616.80 
45, 173. 18 
44,214  22 
24,953.12 

2,.'i99.48 


33,656.00 
13,847.60 
12,630.00 
14,M87.50 
17,601.25 
8,840.00 
1.00 


Debit 


J. 


Credit. 


^847,670.55 


176,889.46 
4,787.62 


r>100,862.2S 

928,399.87 

36.00 


Documentftiy  stamp  account  (Act  No.  1189). 


Item  and  date. 


I     Amount. 


Debit. 


Credit, 


Stamp  stock  received  from  the  insular  treasurer: 

December  7, 1904 

December  81. 1904 

January  6, 1906 

January  13, 1905 , 

January  80. 1906 , 

March  2, 1905 

March  6, 1905 

March  27, 1905 

March  29, 1906 f. 

June  2, 1905 

June  8, 1906 , 


Stamp  stock  transferred  to  provincial  treasurers: 

December,  1904 

January.  1906 

February,  1906 

March.  1906 

April,  1905 

Blay,  1906 

June,  1906 


Stamp  stock  on  hand  June  30, 1906., 
Total 


^•97,040.00 
86,900.00 
68,860.00 
22,200.00 
12,000.00 
10,000.00 
30,000.00 
80,000.00 
125,000.00 
84,000.00 
2,000.00 


67,692.00 
107,238,00 
48,664.00 
48,860.00 
10,811.00 
23,832.00 
12,606.00 


^618,000.00 


1^19,693.00 
193.407.00 


618,000.00 


613,00a00 


REPOKT  OF  THE   AUDITOR. 
Internal-revenue  stamp  account  {Ad  No,  1189). 
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Item  and  date 


Amount. 


Debit. 


Credit. 


sump  stock  received  from  the  insular  treasurer: 

December  21,  t9(M 

Janaar7  4, 1906 

Jinuaryn,  1906 

January  23, 1906 

February  7. 1905 

February  10, 1905 

March  6, 1906 

March  14, 1905 

March  18, 1906 

AprillO.1906 

AprUlS,  1906 

Aprlll8.1906 

May  17. 1906 . 


^402,622.24 

803,600.00 

1,027,600.00 

406.800.00 

26,600.00 

200,000.00 

460,000.00 

121,000.00 

787,475.00 

2,082,025.00 

12,000.00 

26,000.00 

.<        60.000.00 

June  2, 1906 1,016,000.00 

June  8. 1906 80,000.00 


Stamp  stock  returned  by  the  provincial  treasurer  of 
Beaguet  Province 

Stamp  stock  transferred  to  provincial  treasurers: 

January,  1906 , I      691,627.24 

February,  1906 684,719.00 

March,  1905 1,441,444.00 

April,  1906 '  1,034,767.50 

May,  1906 1      571,793.00 

June,  1905 |      578,914.00 

Stamp  stock  on  hand  June  30, 1906 1 


^7, 463, 722. 24 
6,861.00 


^4, 908, 264. 74 
2,556,308.50 


Total. 


7,469,573.24 


7,459,573.24 


IntemcU-revenue  cedula  account  {Act  No,  1189), 


Item  and  date. 

Class  A. 

Class  B. 

Class  C. 

Class  D. 

DEBIT. 

Cedula  stock  received  from  the  insular  treasurer: 
DM>(>nihPr7   1904           .         ,                                     .    . 

r  750, 000 
150,000 
60,000 
50,000 

no,  000 

January  6, 1906 

January  16,1906 

January  23, 1906 

February  16, 1906 

6,000 

Februarv25, 1906 

400,000 
100,000 
100,000 
50,000 

March  24, 1906 

r50o,ooo 

t*10,000 

March  29, 1906 

ApriI18, 1906 



1 

June  30,1906 

5,000 

Cedula  stock  returned  by  provincial  treasurers 

12, 149 



Total  debit 

1,662,149 

500,000 

15,000 

15,000 

CKEDIT. 

Cedula  stock  transferred  to  provincial  treasurers: 
December,  1904 

443,000 
616,760 
226,750 
226,100 
110, 700 
27,500 

6,500 

3,250 

250 

1,000 

January,  1906 

Fphnifiry   1905 

March.  1906 

20,000 
125,000 
33,000 
27,300 
294,700 

600 

April,  1905 

6,400 

May,  1905 

500 

2,000 

June,  1906 

1,200 

Cedula  stock  on  hand  June  30, 1906 

111,349 

3,500 

4,800 

Total  credit 

1,662.149 

500,000 

15,000 

16,000 

FORESTRY  TAX   SETTLEMENTS. 


Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  527  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  the  net  amount 
of  collections  on  forestry  products  made  in  the  provinces  and  the  city  of  Manila  has, 
aince  July  1,  1902,  been  returned  pro  rata  to  the  provinces  from  which  the  products 
were  taken  after  the  entire  expenses  of  conducting  the  forestry  bureau  and  the  serv- 
ice under  its  control  have  been  deducted  from  the  gross  collections. 
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This  law  continued  in  force  to  December  31,  1904,  when  the  forestry  tax  became, 
by  Act  No.  1189,  a  part  of  the  new  system  of  internal-revenue  taxes,  and  is  thereafter 
included  in  the  statement  of  collection  and  refund  of  internal  revenues. 

During  the  period  July  1  to  December  31, 1904,  the  expenses  of  the  forestry  boreao, 
including  those  former  expenses  which  had  not  been  previously  charged  against  the 
forestry  collections,  exceeded  the  collections  made  during  the  same  period. 

All  refunds  to  taxpayers  of  erroneous  collections  and  so  much  of  the  expenses  as 
equaled  the  collections  have  therefore  been  chai^ged  against  the  collections,  and  the 
balance  of  the  expenditures  for  the  period  July  1  to  December  31,  1904,  has  been 
borne  by  the  insular  government. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  forestry  collections  and  refunds,  by  provinces,  to 
December  31, 1904,  with  the  pro  rata  of  expense,  as  stated,  all  in  Philippine  currency. 


Province. 


Abra 

Albay  

Ambofl  Camarines . . . 

Antique 

Batoan 

BatangaB 

Bensfuet 

Bohol 

Bulac&n 

Cagay&n  

C4pi2 

Cavlte 

CebiS 

llocos  Norte 

Ilocos  Sur 

Hollo 

Isabela 

Laguna 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

Lejrte 

Maebate 

Mindoro 

Misamis 

Moro 

Nueva  Eclia 

Occidental  NeRros  .. 

Oriental  Negros 

Palawan 

Pampanga 

PangasinAn 

Riial 

Rombl6n 

S&mar 

Soraogdn 

Surigao 

T&rlac 

Tayabas 

Uni6n 

Zambales 


Balance 
due  June 
ao,  1904. 


Collections 
July  1- 

Decerober 
31, 1904. 


n,  312. 29 
1,554.96 
9.768.47 

441.12 
5,011.76 

328.59 


2,242.83 

1,670.94 

4,496.72 

522.86 

378.03 

1,629.80 

1,433.36 

682.82 

8,533.52 

691.53 

951.82 


Total 102,061.71 


3,982.93 
5,241.41 
5.504.37 

980.39 
6,078.45 
1,011.22 
6,213.71 

462.64 
2.170.41 
2,168.21 
3,609.41 
l,3a5.49 

512.46 
1,800.21 
1,582.91 

799.85 

1,681.31 

14.742.79 

738.61 
5,819.52 


n,  977. 39 
3,611.23 
8,783.46 

890.15 
5,128.69 
1,032.14 

849.30 
3,806.10 
1,790.20 
6,934.85 
6,942.57 

863.57 
1,638.38 
1,883.91 
1,030.37 
7,627.46 
1,969.53 
4,196.17 

313.06 
9,674.39 
4,000.11 
5,353.66 
2,531.09 
8,983.94 
2,820.79 
13,550.91 
1,250.08 
4,850.52 
5,407.84 
6,897.95 
2,859.16 
1,916.20 
2,667.54 
5,618.71 
8,727.07 
2,031.68 
22,141.27 
2,128.30 
4, 128. 92 


Total. 


r-8,289.68 
6,166.18 

18,551.93 
881.27 

10,140.46 
1,360.73 
849.30 
6,048.93 
3.461.14 

10,431.67 
6,465.43 
741.60 
8,267.68 
8,317.27 
1,712.69 

11,160.96 

2,661.06 

6,147.99 

313.06 

13,657.32 
9,241.52 

10,858.08 
8,511.48 

14,062.39 
3,832.01 

19,764.62 
1,712.72 
7,020.98 
7,571.05 
9,607.36 
4,164.65 
2,4-28.66 
4,467.75 
7.201.62 
4.626.92 
3,712.99 

36.884.06 
2,866.91 
9,»18.44 


9,808.66  I  271,860.87 


e^^  I    Amount 

Forestry    r^-\"S?*^' 
Bureau.    '      ^*^' 

I 


ri,977,89 
3,611.23 
8,783.46 

390.15 
6.128.69 
1,082.14 

849.80 
3,806.10 
1,790.20 
6,984.85 
6,942.67 

363.57 
1,638.88 
1,883.91 
1,030.87 
7,627.46 
1,969.53 
4, 196. 17 

813.06 
9,674.39 
4,000.11 
6.358.66 
2,631.09 
8,983.94 
2,820.79 
13,550.91 
1,250.08 
4,860.52 
5,407.84 
6,897.95 
2,859.16 
1,916.20 
2,667.54 
5,618.71 
3.T27.07 
2.031.68 
22,047.92 
2,128.30 
4,126.72 


160,712.11 


n,  812. 29 
1,554.95 
9,768.47 

441. 12 
6,011.76 

328.69 


2,242.83 

1,670.94 

4,496.72 

622.86 

878.03 

1,629.80 

1,488.86 

682.32 

3,533.62 

691.63 

961.82 


Erro- 
neous 

collec- 
tions 

refund- 
ed to 

taxpay- 
ers. 


8,629.61 
6,241.41 
6,504.37 

980.39 
6,078.45 
1,011.22 
6,213.71 

462.64 
2,170.41 
2,163.21 
8,609.41  I 
1,305.49 

612.46 
1,800.21 
1,582.91 

799.85 
1,681.31 
14,742.79 

788.61 
6,819.52 


r  463. 42 


101,598.29 


93.36 


3.20 


549.97 


Total. 


rs,289.68 
6, 166. 18 

18,651.98 
831.27 

10,140.45 
1,360.73 
849.80 
6.048.98 
3.461.14 

10,431.57 
6. 466. 43 
741.60 
8,267.68 
8,317.27 
1,712.69 

11,160.98 

2,661.06 

6.147.99 

818.06 

13.667.S2 
9.241.52 

10.856.08 
8,611.48 

14.062.39 
3.882.01 

19,764.62 
1.712.ri 
7. 020. 93 
7.571.05 
9.607.86 
4,164.66 
2,428.66 
4.467.75 
7.201.62 
4.626.92 
8.712.99 

86,884.06 
2.866.91 
9,948.44 


271,860.87 


Summary. 


Item. 


Balance  June  30, 1904 

Collections  July  1  to  December  81. 1904 

Expenses  of  the  forestry  bureau  July  1  to  December  31, 1904  . 

Refunds  to  provinces 

Refunds  to  taxpayers  of  erroneous  collections 


Total. 


Debit  (Philip- 
pine cur- 
rency). 


n69,712.11 

101,698.29 

649.97 

271,860.37 


Credit  (equlT- 
alent  in  Phil- 
ippine cur- 
rency). 


^102,061.71 
109,in&a6 


271,800.87 
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LOANS  TO  PROVINCES. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  balances  doe  from  provinces  on  accomit  of  loans 
from  the  insular  government  on  June  30,  1904,  the  loans  made  to  provinces  during 
the  fiscal  year  1905,  the  loans  paid  during  the  same  period,  and  the  balances  due 
from  provinces  on  this  account  on  June  30,  1905,  both  to  the  insular  treasury  and  to 
the  Congressional  relief  fund.  Loans  specifically  made  in  Mexican  and  Spanish- 
Filipino  currency  have  been  reduced  to  Philippine  currency  at  the  ratio  of  1.30  to  I, 
which  was  the  ratio  when  Mexican  currency  ceased  to  be  received  by  the  insular 
government: 


Province. 


Alb*y 

Antique 

Abift 

Ambos  OunarineM  . 


BAtaneu.. 
Boladin... 

C4pU 

Carite 

Cebd 

Uoilo 

DocoflSur. 
Mimmis... 


Mindorp 

NocTtEcija 

OcddeDtal  Ne^ros . 

PUftgUA 

PtngaflinAn 

RiaS 

RoiDbl6n 

SAmar 

8or»g6n 

Sorigao 

Ttyabas 

Cnidn 

Zunbales 


Balance 

due 

government 

June  30, 

1904. 


r26.ooa. 

22,600. 
10,000. 
50,000. 
65,300. 


70,000. 
43,461. 


Loans  made  during 
fiscal  year. 


Loans  paid  during     I 
fiscal  year. 


Insular 
treasury. 


Congree- 

sional  relief 

fund. 


00  ' 


50,000. 
20,000. 

5,000. 

5,000. 

5,000. 
27,000. 
20.000. 
20,615. 

5,000. 

7,000. 

8,000. 
19,230. 


.  ^60,000.00 


^•65,000.00 


Insular 
treasury. 


Congres- 
sional relief 
fund. 


Balance 
due 

govern- 
ment 

June  80, 
1905. 


10.000.00  I 


I  ^2,000.00 


25,000.00 


4,000. 
13,065. 
37.000. 
10,000. 


Total 542,192.68 


5,000.00  I 


r90, 
22, 
10, 
50, 
63, 
10, 
70, 


000.00 
500.00 
000.00 
000.00 
300.00 
000.00 
000.00 
461.53 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


I 


20,000.00 


2,000.00 


r2,ooo.oo 


3,000.00 


8O,0UU.UO   100,000.00  I  12,000.00 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
615.38 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
230.77 
000.00 
000.00 
065.00 
000.00 
000.00 


2,000.00   708,192.68 


PROPERTY   DIVISION. 

This  division  is  char^jed  with  the  settlement  of  property  returns  and  all  matters 
coming  within  the  administrative  iurisdiction  of  the  auditor  under  the  requirements 
of  Acts  Noe.  215  and  909  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  which  provide  that  every 
officer  or  agent  ^vho  has  public  civil  property  in  his  charge  shall  be  deemed  respon- 
Bible  for  the  value  thereof  until  relieved  from  such  responsibility  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  said  acts.  This  division  is  also  charged  with  the  reviewing  of  all  reports 
of  inspectors  or  committees  on  condemned  property,  of  which  343  were  receivea  and 
passed  upon  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  returns  on  hand  July  1,  1904,  numbered  552,  and  2,269  were  received  during 
the  fiscal  year,  making  a  total  of  2,821;  of  these,  2,394  were  examined,  leaving  a 
total  of  427  remaining  unaudited  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

PufBuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Phihppine  Commission  dated  March  14,  1905, 
insular  property  was  transferred  to  the  city  of  Manila  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  of  this  division  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary,  and  was  subsequently 
approved  by  the  honorable  acting  governor-general: 

hisular  purchasing  agent  corral P'97, 946. 67 

Supplies,  insular  purchasing  agent  corral,  San  Ldzaro 2, 542. 18 

Constabulary  property,  Palomar  Island 6,  759. 64 

Insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant 3,642.10 

Additional  insular  purchasing  agent  property 4, 519. 11 

hmitLT  purchasing  agent  stables 120, 974. 99 

Constabolary  stables,  Palomar  Island 4,254.06 

240, 638. 65 
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Less  15  per  cent,  as  pen  resolution  of  the  Ck>mmiaBion ^36,095. 30 

204,542.85 
Insular  purchasing  agent  stock  not  subject  to  15  per  cent  discount 16, 823.  12 

Total 221,366.97 

The  character  of  the  work  done  by  this  division  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
demands  made  upon  the  surety  companies  on  account  of  shortages  in  property  for 
which  bonded  officers  are  responsible: 

Paul  Crank,  supply  officer,  Nueva  6cija ^386. 13 

Edward  P.  Collins,  supply  officer,  Isabela 191. 06 

Francis  M.  Fountain,  supply  officer,  Pangasindn 1, 190.  10 

Q.  R.  Gonzales,  supply  officer,  Pampanga 271.  80 

Carel  Knip,  supply  officer.  Oriental  Negros 2,700.67 

E.  D.  Melton,  supply  officer,  Baguio,  Benguet 3, 519.  96 

L.  A.  Porter,  supply  officer,  Cavite 1,  235.  81 

Vernon  H.  Taylor,  medical  supply  officer,  Sdmar, .  Iloflo,  Tdrlac 764.  90 

John  Strain,  supply  officer,  Pangasindn 6, 374. 19 

Ward  V.  Walker,  supply  officer,  Cebd 1,655.00 

M.  H.  Bumham,  supply  officer,  Albay 1,  233.  62 

G.  K.  Armstrong,  supply  officer,  Tavabas 66.  88 

J.  H.  Nelson,  supply  officer,  Nueva  Vizcaya 159.  52 

E.  R.  Knapp,  supply  officer,  Ilofio 640.  11 

Henry  Barrett,  supply  officer,  Leyte 1, 545.  47 

Guy  C.  Foote,  supply  officer,  Tayabas 73.  03 

W.  P.  Buxton,  supervisor,  Cavite 73.  00 

J.  Lawton  Taylor,  supervisor,  Marinduque 134.  46 

Total 22,265.77 

PBOPBBTT  L088BB  PROM  UNAVOIDABLE  CAUSES. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Fitzhugh,  provincial  treasurer  of  Tayabas,  was  found  to  be  short  of 
nonexpendable  property  to  the  value  of  ^172.83.  As  the  loss  occurred  through  no 
fault  of  the  officer,  he  was  relieved  from  accountability  by  written  consent  of  the 
governor-general,  as  provided  in  rule  29  of  Act  No.  90. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Leggett,  supervisor  of  Abra  Province,  was  found  short  of  property  to 
the  value  of  P'30.60,  and  relieved  in  the  same  manner,  as  was  also  Lieut  L,  E. 
McMurry,  Philippines  Constabulary,  of  property  to  the  value  of  ^198.66. 

The  claims  hereinl)efore  mentioned  do  not  include  several  shortages  now  in  coarse 
of  adjustment  for  which  no  claim  has  as  yet  been  made. 

The  Philippine  system  of  property  accountability  is  similar  to  that  of  the  War 
Department,  it  having  been  an  inheritance  from  the  military  government  of  the 
islands.  It  is  a  safe  system,  but  open  to  the  possible  objection  that  it  necessitates  an 
undue  amount  of  paper  work. 

The  auditor  recommends  that  the  system  be  revised  so  as  to  eliminate  the  require* 
ment  for  periodical  returns  covering  the  fixed,  nonperishable,  nonexpendable  prop- 
erty assets  of  the  government,  by  re(]uiring  them  to  be  permanently  listed  iu  the 
auditor's  office  and  in  the  various  bureaus  against  officers  responsible  therefor,  thiin 
reducing  reports  or  retunis  to  those  covering  expendable  propierty,  for  which  8pe<-ial 
provision  should  be  made  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  service  roncerne*  I. 
A  much  greater  latitude  should  be  allowed  in  accounting  for  property  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  service  legitimately  expends  itself  in  use. 

REDISTRIBUTION    OF   DUTIES,  BY   DIVISIONS. 

In  view  of  the  changes  made  by  the  accounting  act  a  new  distribution  of  duties  for 
the  various  divisions  has  been  made,  analogous  accounting  or  similar  systems  beinif^ 
thrown  into  the  same  division  as  nearly  as  practicable.  Under  this  new  distribution 
the  accounts  of  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  will  be  examined  and  settled  by 
divisions  as  follows: 

Bookkeeping  division. — Treasurer's  general  account,  treasurer's  depositary  accoant^ 
and  continue  as  the  general  record  and  statistical  division. 

Customs  ditision.— -bureau  of  customs,  bureau  of  nangation,  bureau  of  port  works, 
bureau  of  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  bureau  of  printing,  bureau  of  agriculture,  aind 
weather  bureau. 
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haemal-revenue  division, — Bureau  of  internal  revenue,  city  of  Manila,  bureau  of 
forestry,  bureau  of  justice,  and  bureau  of  public  works. 

P(MlUd  division. — Bureau  of  poets,  signal  service,  bureau  of  cold  storage,  bureau  of 
dvil  service,  and  bureau  of  audits. 

Miscdlaneaus  dtrinon.— Executive  bureau,  bureau  of  constabulary,  bureau  of  edu- 
cation, bureau  of  health,  quarantine  service,  bureau  of  prisons,  bureau  of  science, 
bureau  of  lands,  bureau  of  the  treasury,  and  all  miscellaneous  accounts  not  especially 
enumerated. 

Provincial  division. — Provincial  accounts,  until  all  district  auditors  are  installed, 
revision  of  provincial  accounts,  and  supervision  of  district  auditors. 

Property  division. — ^Insular  property  accounts,  bureau  of  supply,  and  accounts  of 
insular  disbursing  agent  at  Washington. 

APPBOPBIATBD  MONEYS  UNDRAWN  JUNE  30,  1905. 

The  appropriation  ledgers  of  this  office  on  June  30,  1905,  showed  the  following 
amounts  of  appropriated  moneys  to  the  credit  of  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  of 
the  insular  government  for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  all  amounts  undrawn  relating  to  the 
fiscal  year  1904  and  prior  years  having  been  previously  turned  back  to  the  general 
fond,  except  one  special  appropriation  as  indicated. 

Amounts  of  appropriaied  moneys  to  the  credit  ofbureaus^  offices^  etc.,  for  the  fiscal  year 

1905. 

GENERAL  FUND. 

The  executive: 

Executive  bureau P-?,  133. 98 

Philippine  civil  service  board 1, 102. 8:^ 

Bureau  of  the  insular  purchasing  agent 196, 812. 81 

Department  of  the  interior: 

Board  of  health ^48,168.89 

Quarantine  service 39, 166. 71 

Forestry  bureau 6, 468. 74 

Mining  bureau 1, 905. 07 

Bureau  of  public  lands 46,340.58 

Bureau  of  agriculture 1,620.20 

Bureau  of  ethnological  survey - 3,376.47 

Bureau  of  government  laboratories 32, 373. 80 

Philippine  civil  hospital .47 

Civil  sanitarium,  Benguet 1, 676. 81 

Department  of  commerce  and  police: 

Bureau  of  posts 30,806.90 

Poet-office  service 216,725.57 

Signal  service 15,009.36 

Bureau  of  Philippines  Constabulary 199, 775. 49 

Bureau  of  prisons 98,699.28 

Bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transportation 180, 307.  75 

Bureau  of  coast  and  geodetic  survey 293. 80 

Bureau  of  engineering 9, 525. 69 

Department  of  finance  and  justice: 

Bureau  of  the  insular  treasurer 130, 245. 42 

Bureau  of  customs  and  immigration 57, 356. 41 

Arrastre  division 37, 630. 54 

Bureau  of  internal  revenue 50, 443. 57 

Bureau  of  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant 80, 854. 42 

Bureau  of  justice 160. 00 

Department  of  public  instruction: 

Bureau  of  education 193,679.00 

Bureau  of  public  printing 83, 825. 18 

Bureau  of  architecture 77, 756. 77 

American  Circulating  Library 3, 720. 91 

Official  Gazette 300.00 


a  Additional  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  and  prior  years,  P"493.68. 
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Unassigned  service: 

Exposition  board F^60,134.12 

Ca8tx>dian,  Santa  Potenciana  building 1, 001. 44 

Superintendent,  Oriente  building 6,347.80 

Benguetroad 60.33 

Santa  Cruz  Estero .61 

Pasig  River  walls .44 

Loan  to  province  of  Oriental  Negros 20, 000. 00 

Provincial  government  of  Paragua 1, 660. 00 

Invalid  money  orders 5, 024. 80 

Overtime  services,  customs  employees 2,277. 14 

Services  of  officers,  private  bonded  warehouses 283. 85 

Surplus,  section  283,  Act  No.  355 4,170.97 

Refundable  export  duties 871,317.48 

Section  5  (g),  Act  No.  436 674.35 

Outstanding  liabilities 2,565.24 

Insular  salary  and  ex|>ense  fund 78, 860. 18 

Old  transportation  claims 1, 119. 72 

War  emergency  rice  fund 2,493.08 

San  Jos6  litigation 2,876.27 

ForC.  H.  Sleeper 250.00 

Roads  and  bridges.  Act  No.  1 17,355.85 

Education  of  Filipinos  in  United  States 24. 24 

Commission  of  50  Flipinos  to  visit  St  Louis 31, 415. 24 

General  purposes  of  insular  government  at  Washington,  D.  C 1, 505. 28 

For  Felipe  G.  Calderon 200.00 

For  10  employees,  Intendencia  building 20. 00 

Refund  of  provost  fees  collected  at  Montalb6n 1, 100. 00 

For  collecting  librarian 1,000.00 

For  United  States  commission  for  gold- standard  conference  in 

Orient 10,000.00 

For  rewards  to  crew  of  Landaura 890. 00 

For  clerk,  court  of  first  instance,  Mindoro 372. 00 

For  land  claims,  Mariquina  and  San  Mateo 10, 868. 81 

For  one-third  of  expenses,  Messrs.  Burnham  and  Anderson 2, 348. 78 

City  of  Manila: 

Municipal  board 21,060.62 

Department  of  engineering  and  public  works 19, 189. 66 

Department  of  assessments  and  collections 11, 538. 01 

Fire  department 43,150.48 

Law  department 11,443.40 

Department  of  police 30, 817.  :W 

Department  of  city  schools 11, 235. 76 

City  of  Manila  salary  and  expanse  fund 33, 997. 66 

Public  works  and  permanent  improvements 158, 389. 17 

Department  of  sewers  and  waterworks  construction 4, 523. 38 

Total 3,535,826.87 

Recapitulation,  general  fund: 

Fiscal  year  1905 3,535,826.87 

Fiscal  year  1905,  Pfs.  6,445.24,  at  1.30 « 4,957.88 

Total  fiscal  year  1905 3,540,784.75 

Prior  fiscal  years 493.68 

Grand  total 3,541,278.43 

SPBCIAL   FUNDS. 

Friar-lands  fund r8, 230, 114.32 

Gold-standard  fund 2,744,217.76 


o  Mexican  currency,  outstanding  liabilities,  $6,445.24. 
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Pablic  works  and  permanent  improvements  fund: 

Boreau  of  engineering,  Wright-Taft  road T'SS,  000. 00 

Office  of  port  works — 

Manila  Harbor  and  Paaig  River 1,249,276.14 

PortofCebd 1,067,973.92 

Portof  Iloflo 395,899.13 

City  of  Manila — 

Improvement  of  Pasig  River  front 30, 915. 78 

Loan  to  city  of  Manila 350,000.00 

Boreaa  of  coast  guard  and  transportation — 

Light-house  service 150, 196. 74 

General  improvement  of  Engineer  Island 30, 1 19. 31 

Marine  railway  and  machine  shop.  Engineer 

Island 1,774.80 

Bureau  of  prisons,  improvement  of  Bilibid  prison 

and  for  a  stone  quarry 100,000.00 

Benguet  improvements 1, 694. 82 

Quarantine  service,  quarantine  station,  Cebii 18, 223. 15 

Bureau  of  architecture,  public  works 103, 206. 47 

^-3,534,280.26 

Congressional  relief  fund: 

Act  No.  738,  purchaseof  draft  cattle 44,853.65 

Act  No.  786,  purchase,  sale,  and  distribution  of  rice.  1, 933. 92 
Act  No.  795,  contingent  expenses,  government  lab- 
oratories   1,499.67 

Act  No.  797,  for  expenditure  under  direction  of  the 

governor-general 125,126.90 

ActNo.  920,  Vigan-Bangued  road 2,114.30 

Act  No.  920,  Juan  Villaverde  trail 42.80 

ActNo.  1000,  Cebd-Toledo  road 159,902.10 

Act  No.  1015,  Pagbilao-Atimonan  road 721. 93 

Act  No.  1016,  Capas-0'Donnell-Iba  road 66, 398. 69 

Act  No.  1046,  for  expenditure  under  direction  of  the 

governor-general 137, 515. 06 

ActNo.  1073,  Bay-Tiaong  road 35,867.18 

Act  No.  1073,  Magdalena-Santa  Cruz  road 15, 000. 00 

ActNo.  1073,  Lucena-Sariaya  road 8,697.31 

Act  No.  1074,  Calamba-Los  Baftos  road 198. 80 

ActNo.  1076,  loan  to  province  of  Abra 6,000.00 

Act  No.  1137,  for  expenditure  under  direction  of  the 

governor-general 471. 82 

Act  No.  1198,  for  expenditure  under  direction  of  the 

governor-general 38, 247. 95 

Act  No.  1220,  purchase  of  draft  cattle 19, 000. 00 

Act  No.  1275,  construction  of  public  school  build- 
ings   322,538.71 

Act  ^o.  1305,  for  expenditure  under  direction  of  the 

governor-general 6, 321. 14 

Act  No.  1350,  for  expenditure  under  direction  of  the 

governor-general 14, 518. 47 

1,006,970.40 

Total 15,515,582.74 

RECAPITULATION,    ALL  FUNDS. 

General  fund r 3, 541, 278. 43 

Friar-lands  fund 8,230,114.32 

Gold-sUndard  fund 2,744,217.76 

Public  works  and  permanent  improvements  fund 3, 534, 280. 26 

Congressional  relief  fund. 1,006,970.40 

Total 19,056,861.17 
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OUTSTANDING   WARRANTS. 


Following  is  a  statement,  by  currencies,  of  warrants,  accountable  and  settlement, 
outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  amount  issued,  the  amount  paid, 
the  amount  canceled,  and  the  amount  outstanding  June  30,  1905: 


Item. 


Philippine 
currency. 


Mexican 

and  SpanSab- 

Filipino 

corrency. 


Outstanding  July  1, 1904: 

Accountable 

Settlement 


r-187,176.62  ' 
.1  33,736.08  I 


«21.4S 


Total  outetandlng 

170,912.70 

21.43 

Issued  during  fiscal  year  1905: 

Accountable 

46,961,566.58 
13,625,604.62 

8,027,000.00 
10,825.26 

Settlement 

Total  issued 

60,587,070.20 

8,067,825.26 

Grand  total....... 

60.757,982.90 

8,087,846.69 

Paid  during  fiscal  year  1906: 

Accountable  .     .        ................................................ 

47.061,684.36 
13,580,706.90 

8,027,000.00 
10,825.26 

Settlement 

Total  paid 

60.662,390.26 
260.76 

8,087,825.26 

Canceled  during  fiscal  year  1906,  settlement 

Outstanding  June  30, 1906: 

Accountable 

17,057.84 
78,274.04 

Settlement 

21  43 

Total  outstanding 

95,831.88 

21  43 

Qrand  total 

60,757,982.90 

8,087,846.69 

Reducing  the  amount  outstanding  in  Mexican  and  Spanish-Filipino  currency  to 
Philippine  currency  at  the  ratio  of  0.76923,  and  adding  same  to  amount  shown  in  the 
latter  currency,  will  result  in  a  total  liability  of  the  government  on  this  account  of 
P-95,348.36  on  June  30,  1905. 

BOND  ISSUES  DUBINQ  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  1905. 

There  were  three  bond  issues  during  the  fiscal  year  1905,  as  follows: 

(1 )  An  issue  of  $3,000,000  of  a  fourth  series  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  Act  No.  1195  and  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1903,  establishing  the  gold  standard  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(2)  An  issue  of  $2,500,000  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  Act  No.  1301,  pur^ 
suant  to  section  2  of  the  act  of  CJongress  of  February  6,  1905,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  certain  public  works  and  perma- 
nent improvements  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(3)  An  issue  of  $1,000,000  under  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  Act  No.  1323,  author- 
izing the  city  of  Manila  to  incur  an  indebtedness  of  $4,000,000,  United  States  currency, 
and  to  issue  bonds  therefor  to  provide  funds  to  construct  an  adequate  water,  sewer, 
and  draina^  system  in  the  city  of  Manila. 

The  first  issue  of  $3,000,000  was  in  coupon  form  in  denominations  of  $1,000,  dated 
September  1.  1904,  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly  ana  redeemable  in  one  year  after  date  of  issue.  The  whole  issue  was  taken 
by  Mr.  M.  L.  Turner,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  at  101.410  per  hundred,  the  principal 
and  premium  amounting  to  ^"6,084,600.  This  issue  was  retired  on  August  31,  1905, 
and  a  new  issue  of  $1,500,000  made. 

The  second  issue  of  $2,500,000,  for  insular  public  works  and  improvements,  was  in 
the  form  of  registered  bonds,  in  denominations  of  $1,000  to  $10,000,  dated  March  1, 
1905,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  and  redeemable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Philippine  government  after  ten  years,  ana  payable  in  thirty 
years.  The  entire  issue  was  taken  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  of  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  the  successful  bidder,  the  proceeds  being  ^5,460,608.70. 

The  third  issue,  of  $1,000,000,  known  as  city  of  Manila  waterworks  and  sewer  bonds, 
was  dated  June  1,  1905,  redeemable  June  1,  1915,  and  payable  June  1,  1935,  with 
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interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annnm,  payable  quarterly,  on  the  let  days  of  September, 
December,  March,  and  June  of  each  vear.  The  entire  issue  was  sold  to  the  New 
First  National  Bank,  of  Ck>lumbu8,  Ohio,  at  109.5625  per  hundred.  The  proceeds 
amounted  to  P'2,191,250. 

BONDS  RETIBED  DURING  THE    FISCAL   YEAR. 

The  second  and  third  issues  of  certificates  of  indebtedness,  amounting  to  $6,000,000 
or  ^"12,000,000,  were  retired  during  the  fiscal  year. 

There  were  outstanding  June  30,  1905,  the  fourth  series  of  certificates,  amounting 
to  $3,000,000  (retired  August  31,  1905);  the  public  works  and  permanent-improve- 
ment bonds,  $2,500,000,  payable  after  ten  years  and  due  in  thirty  years;  the  Manila 
waterworks  and  sewer  bonds.  $1,000,000,  payable  after  ten  years  and  due  in  thirty 
years,  and  the  10-30  friar-lands  bonds  amounting  to  $7,000,000. 

NEW   COINAGE  RECEIVED   DURING  THE    FISCAL  YEAR, 

During  the  fiscal  year  ?'12j  142,546  of  new  coinage  was  received  from  the  mint  and 
taken  into  the  treasury,  making  a  total  coinage  received  from  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  act  to  June  30,  19()5,  of  ^31, 984, 040. 56. 


CHANGES  IN   RATIO    BETWEEN 


MEXICAN    OR   SPANISH -FILIPINO 
PINE  CURRENCY. 


CURRENCY    AND    PHILIP- 


On  July  1,  1904.  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  ofiicial  ratio  between  Mexi- 
can or  Spanish-Filipino  currency  and  Philippine  currency  was  pfs.  1.10  of  the  former 
to  M  of  the  latter. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  following  changes  occurred:  July  1,  1904,  1.13  to  1; 
August  1,  1904,  1.10  to  1;  October  1,  1904,  1.18  to  1;  December  22,  1904,  1.14  to  1; 
Janoarv  9,  1905,  1.20  to  1;  April  1,  1905,  1.25  to  1;  May  1,  1905,  1.30  to  1. 

The  last-named  ratio  was  in  effect  at  tbe  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  is  still  in  force 
at  this  time. 

Mexican  or  Spanish-Filipino  currency  has  not  been  received  at  the  treasury  for 
public  dues  or  repayments  by  accountable  officers  since  September  30,  1904.  On 
transactions  from  that  date  preliminary  exchanges  of  the  Mexican  currency  have 
been  effected  at  the  ratio  obtaming  at  the  time  the  payments  were  made  and  the  pro- 
ceeds in  Philippine  currency  taken  up  on  the  treasurer's  general  account. 

RIZAL  MONUMENT  FUND. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  243  of  the  Commission  the  insular  treasurer  is  the 
custodian  of  the  funds  collected  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  on  the  Luneta  in  Manila, 
a  monument  to  Jos^  Rizal,  the  Filipino  patriot,  scientist,  and  author. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  insular  treasurer  on  this  account  for  the  fiscal 
year  were  as  follows: 


BtkBce  July  1. 1904 

Total  depoflits  fiscal  year. 
Excbangea  of  currency  .. . 


Total. 


Total  disbnzsements .... 
Excbangea  of  cnrrency . 
Balance  on  hand 


Total. 


Item. 


Philippine     Mexican 
currency,     currency. 


^61,781.71  I         9S92.22 

45,313.60  2.00 

791.34    


107,886.65  1 

894.22 

120.01  1 

894.22 

167,766.64  '.. 

107,886.66  I 


894.22 


ESTATES  OF   DBCBASBD   EMPLOYEES. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  280  of  the  CJommission  the  insular  treasurer  was 
made  administrator  of  the  estates  of  employees  of  the  insular  government,  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  may  die  in  the  service,  when  such  estates  do  not  exceed  in 
i^ne  $500.  The  treasurer  is  authorized  to  take  possession  of  the  effects  of  deceased 
employees,  receive  all  salary  due  or  accrued  on  account  of  earned  leave,  and  to  pay 
all  expenses  of  interment  here  or  shipment  of  the  remains  to  the  United  States,  as 
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may  be  desired.     He  settles  all  of  a  decedent's  just  debts  in  the  islands  and  pays  over 
ahy  balance  remaining  to  the  next  of  kin.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion act  this  work  is  taken  over  by  the  attorney-general  November  1, 1905. 
Following  is  a  statement  of  the  funds  handled  during  the  fiscal  year: 


Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

United  SUtes 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Balance  July  1, 19(M 

^6,807.66 
11,877.04 
2,764.45 

9067.06 

$2.19L«2 

Total  deDOsits 

£xchang(^ 

Total 

19,949.06 

987.05 

2,191.63 

Total  disbtinements 

8,644.17 

110.00 
877.05 

1,024.92 

Exchanges 

1,141.70 

Balance  on  hand 

11.304.88 

25.00 

Total 

19,949.06 

987.05 

2,191.62 

CATTLE-REGISTRATION   STAMP   ACCOUNT  OP  THE   INSULAR  TREASURER. 


Item  and  date. 


Amount. 


Stock  received  from  public  printer: 

July  18, 1904 

September  26, 1904 

December  17, 1904 

April  29, 1905 


i 


Stock  transferred  to  provincial  treasurers: 

August,  1904 

October.  1904 

November,  1904 

December,  1904 

January,  1906 

February,  1906 

March,  1906 

April.  1905 

May,  1905 

June,  1905 


r200,000.00 
100,000.00 
200,000.00 
800.000.00 


Stock  on  hand  June  80, 1906 . 


Total  . 


200,000.00 
71,500.00 
20,600.00 
43,300.00 
82,900.00 
28,000.00 
28,400.00 
16,600.00 
53.500.00 
50,000.00 


Debit. 


Credit. 


rsoo.ooo.oo 


r5S9.600.Q0 
210,400.00 


800.000.00 


800,000.00 


Act  No.  1147,  passed  May  3^  1904,  provided  that  from  and  after  July  1, 1904,  there 
should  be  affixed  to  each  certificate  of  the  ownership  and  transfer  of  large  cattle  a 
special  kind  of  stamp  of  the  value  of  P'l.  These  stamps  must  be  purchased  by  the 
owners  of  the  cattle,  and  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  cattle-registration  stamps 
becomes  a  purely  municipal  revenue. 

PAYMENT   BY  SURETIES  ON   ACCOUNT    OP  SHORTAGES. 

The  following  payments  were  made  during  the  fiscal  year  by  sureties  on  account 
of  defaulting  officers: 


Name. 


I.  Glntrler 

Antonio  Javier . 


J.  W.  Walflh 

Ward  V.  Walker. 
C.  G.  Johnson .... 
Carel  Knlp 

B.  French 

A.  Pagruia 

C.  H.  Wax 

J.H.Ray 

Total 


Position, 


1. 


Supply  officer 

Municipal  and  deputy  provincial  treas- 
urer. 

Supply  officer 

do 

do 

do 

Postmaster 

Municipal  and  deputy  provincial  treas- 
urer. 

Disbursing  officer,  Lake  Lanaoand  Moro 
exhibit. 

Postmaster 


Location. 


Cebd 

Imus,  Cavite . 


Masbate 

Cebd 

Misamis 

Oriental  Negros . 

Jol6 

Calumplt 


St.  Louis,  Mo . 
Batangas 


I   Amount 


$1,400.90 
1,848.74 

6,000.00 
1,899.82 
1,467.55 
6,000.00 
656.88 
690.67 

826.72 

l,at2.49 

21,023.67 
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LOeSES  BY   THEFT,  BUBGLARY,  AND  OTHER  CASUALTIES. 

During  the  fiscal  year  allowances  under  rules  28  and  29  of  Act  No.  90  were  made 
on  account  of  losses  by  theft,  buiiglary,  and  other  unavoidable  casualties  to  officers 
oot  responsible  therefor,  amounting  to  $3,483.88,  Mexican  currency,  and  ^11,439.90 
Philippine  currency. 

SBORBOATION   OF  THE   INSULAR  TREASURER'S  CASH   BALANCE  ON  JUNE  30,  1905. 
[As  to  general  and  special  funds  and  ontstandlng  warrants,  and  exclusive  of  depository  funds.] 


Fund. 

Appropriations 
undrawn. 

Available  for      Outstanding 
appropriation.       warrants. 

Insular  treas- 
urer's cash 
balance. 

General  fund 

T^,  641, 278. 48 
1,006,970.40 
2,744.217.76 
8,230,114.82 

3,584,280.26 

^585, 021. 36         T^^.  MH.  .'H 

y4, 221, 648. 16 
1,008,198.98 
7,463,718.74 
8,230,114.82 

8,659,094.88 

2,191,250.00 

1,228.53 
4,719,500.98 

Gola-fltandard  f  und 

Friar-lands  fund 

Public  works  and  permanent  im- 
pTovwnente  fund 

124,814.62 
2,191,260.00 

Manila  sewer  and  waterworks  con- 
striK^tion  fund 

Total 

19,056,861.17 

7,621,816.49 

95,348.37 

26,774,025.08 

THE   INSULAR  BALANCE  SHEET. 

The  balance  sheet  following  exhibits  the  financial  standing  of  the  insular  govern- 
ment on  June  30.  1906,  with  its  relation  as  debtor  or  creditor  to  the  several  special 
accounts  as  noted.  The  results  shown  relate  solely  to  cash  transactions,  the  items  of 
onexpendable  property  on  hand  and  unliquidated  claims  for  account  of  and  against 
the  government  not  being  considered.  Property  accountability  is  carried  as  such 
with  the  individual  having  control  of  same  by  purchase  or  transfer,  and  is  not 
included  as  a  government  asset.  Unli(]uidated  claims  in  behalf  of  and  against  the 
govemment  are  matters  of  bureau  admmistration,  and  are  not  required  by  law  to  be 
reported  to  the  insular  auditor. 
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THE  INSULAB  TBEASUBT. 


TREA8UKY   STATEMENT. 


OENBRAI^REVSmJE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


The  following  is  the  eeneral-revenue  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  islands,  b> 
months,  as  audited.  Tne  new  Philippine  currency  having  a  fixed  and  permanent 
value  in  its  relation  to  United  States  currency  at  the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  the  account  as 
stated  in  Philippine  currency  includes  all  transactions  in  United  States  currency  on 
this  basis. 

This  statement  of  deposits  in  and  withdrawals  from  the  treasury  embraces  all 
transactions  at  the  treasury,  within  the  fiscal  year  1905,  without  reference  to  the  period 
for  which  the  deposited  collections  were  maae  and  also  without  reference  to  the  fiscal 
year  for  the  service  of  which  funds  were  withdrawn  for  expenditure. 


General-revenue  account  of  the  insular  treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905. 

JULY,  1904. 


Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican  or 
Spanish-FUI- 
pino  currency. 

DEBIT. 

Balance  due  gOYerament  July  1, 1904 

^30,689,081.93 
1,239,824.03 

•2,652,245.37 
1,918.19 

Deposits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue 

Postal  revenue 

Internal  revenue 

81,298.09 

257,613.61 

367,650.34 

1,131,986.08 

28.00 

1,251.29 

1,284,673.82 

1,36H.46 

Miscellaneous  revenue 

1,287.22 

9,259.00 

831  76 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

Payments  and  repayments  to  appropriations 

New  Philippine  coin 

Premium  on  New  York  drafts 

Currency  received  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency . . 

2S5, 364.60 

Total  debit 

34,963,806.14 

2,802,272.59 

CREDIT. 

Withdrawals  by  accountable  warrants 

3,611,679.86 

474.313.18 

1,460,556.87 

29,606,756.23 

1,102,000.00 

17a  26 

4,790.70 

1,695,311.68 

Withdrawals  by  nettlements  warrants 

Currency  given  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency... 
Balance  due  government  July  31, 1904 

Total  credit ,      84,953,806,14 


2,802,2?2.69 


AUGUST,  1904. 


DEBIT. 

Balance  due  government  Aug.  1, 1904 

Deposits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue 

Postal  revenue 

Internal  revenue 

Miscellaneous  revenue 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

Payments  and  repayments  to  appropriations 

New  Philippine  coin 

Premium  on  New  York  drafts 

Currency  received  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency 

Total  debit 

CREDIT. 

Withdrawals  by  accountable  warrants 

Withdrawals  by  settlement  warrant* 

Withdrawals  by  postal  covering-in  warrant 

Currency  given  In  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency.. 
Balance  due  government  Aug.  31, 1904 

Total  credit 


y^,  606, 766. 23 

1,244,715.16 

63,684.49 

27,063.62 

164,224.98 

151,329.78 

839,023.96 

1,514,356.00 

2,775.00 

2,531,168.88 


36,045,087.08 


9,298,188.66 

604,612.40 

63,684.49 

2.991,841.46 

23,186,760.04 


36.046,067.08 


$1,696,311.63 
1,304.34 


1,862.56 

288.26 

6.764.00 

2,544.37 


609,902.77 


2.216,977.98 


430.000.00 


1,786, 977. « 


2, 216. 977. « 
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General-revenue  account  of  the  ingular  treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  190S — 

Continued. 

SEPTEMBER.  1904. 


Item. 


BalAoce  doe  goremment  Sept.  1, 1904 ^ 

DepoiitB  on  account  of— 

Cnitoiiu  reTenue 

Poftal  reTenoe 

Internal  revenae 

Miacellaneoiu  reyenae 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

Payments  and  repayments  to  appropriations 

New  Philippine  coin 

Premiam  on  New  York  drafts 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  fourth  series,  certificates  of  IndebtednenB, 

issue  of  r6,000,000 

Canency  received  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency. 


Philippine 
currency. 


^23,186,760.04 
1,129,256.09 


Total  debit. 


Withdrawals  by  accountable  warrants 

Withdrawals  by  settlement  warrants 

Currency  filven  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency . . 
Balance  due  government  Sept.  30, 1904 , 


Total  credit. 


22,467.07 
121,880.21 
107,391.38 
996,206.69 
1,828,000.00 
2,500.70 

6,084,600.00 
1,116,796.96 


84,0m,  847. 99 


3,023,909.90 

627.602.09 

1,658,428.65 

28,984,907.36 


Mexican  or 
Spanish-Fili- 
pino currency. 


$1,786,977.93 
31,346.70 


,094,847.99 


1,749.68 

463.68 

16,700.00 

101.72 


488,260.70 


2,326,600.21 


1,065,000.00 

WO.OO 

1,269,960.21 


2,326,600.21 


OCTOBER,  1904. 


DEBIT. 

Balance  due  goremment  Oct.  1, 1904 

Deposits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue 

Postal  revenue 

Internal  revenue 

Miscellaneous  revenue 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

Payments  and  repayments  to  appropriations 

New  Philippine  coin 

Premium  on  New  York  drafts , 

Canency  received  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency 


Total  debit. 


Withdrawals  by  acooan  table  warrants 

Withdrawals  by  settlement  warrants 

Carrency  given  in  exchanre  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency. . 
Balance  due  government  Oct.  31, 1904 


Total  credit . 


^^,984,907.56 
1,680,116.43 


451,056.99 

101,479.27 

286,493.65 

1,326.652.66 

2.256,892.00 

1,771.14 

1,562,625.46 


36,660,893.94 


2,977,467.22 

6,499,271.74 

1,672,088.90 

26,402,076.08 


$1,269,960.21 
24,868.06 


1,621.62 

4.90 

1.093.50 

2,528.71 


123,848.82 


1,423,920.82 


960,000.00 
655.00 


473,265.82 


36.550,8^3.94  1,423,920.82 


NOVEMBER,  1904. 


DEBIT. 


I 


Btkmce  due  goremment  Nov.  1, 1904 

Deposits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue 

Postal  revenue 

Internal  revenue 

Miscellaneous  revenue 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

Payments  and  repayments  to  appropriations 

New  Philippine  coin 

Premium  on  New  York  drafts 

cwrency  received  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency 


r26, 

1, 


402,076.08 
226.603.29 


236,122.59 
252,377.75 
148,429.46 
609,536.90 
183,148.00 
33.50 
1,780,185.27 


Total  debit 33,837,512.84 


$478,265.82 
169.64 


3,608.78 


466.77 
*i39,'374*i4 


616,886.06 
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Oeneral-revenue  account  of  the  insular  treamrerfor  the  Jucal  year  ended  June  30,  1905^ 

Continued. 

NOVEMBER.  1904M:k>ntiziue(l. 


Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican  or 
Spaniah-FUi- 
pino  currency. 

CBBDIT. 

Withdrawalf)  by  accountable  warrants 

^2, 814, 888. 04 

178,352.69 

4,901,875.59 

615.18 

26,942,286.84 

$250,000.00 

withdrawals  by  settlement  warrants 

Currency  given  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency. .. 
Allowances  under  rule  28,  Act  No.  90 

724.82 

Balance  due  government  Nov.  30, 1904 

366,160.78 

Total  credit 

83,887,512.84 

616,886.05 

DECEMBER,  1904. 


Balance  due  government  Dec.  1 ,  1901 

Deposits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue 

Postal  revenue 

Internal  revenue 

Miscellaneous  revenue 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

Payments  and  repayments  to  appropriations 

New  Philippine  coin 

Premium  on  New  York  drafts 

Currency  received  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency 

Total  debit 

CREDIT. 

Withdrawals  by  accountable  warrants 

Withdrawals  by  settlement  warrants 

Withdrawals  by  postal  covering-in  warrants 

Currency  given  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  In  other  currency. . 
Balance  due  government  Dec.  81, 1904 

Total  credit 


^26, 942, 286. 34 

1,414,924.42 
181,268.56 
262,904.45 
159,209.07 
362,854.29 
625,171.74 

1,359,560.00 
2.76 

2,465,431.45 


32,713,108.08 


2,998,380.26 
528,462.18 
131,263,56 

8,111.653.88 
25,953,398.75 


82,718.106.08 


9866,160.78 
562.02 


888.16 
81.90 


790.97 


747.2ia36 


1,116,032.14 


175.000.00 
10,000.00 


9,750.80 
920.281.84 


1,116.082.14 


JANUARY,  1905. 


DBBIT. 

Balance  due  government  Jan.  1 ,  1905 

Deposits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue 

Postal  revenue 

Internal  revenue 

Miscellaneous  revenue 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

Payments  and  repayments  to  appropriations 

New  Philippine  coin 

Premium  on  New  York  drafts 

Currency  received  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency. 


Total  debit. 


•       CREDIT. 

Withdrawals  by  accountable  warrants 

Withdrawals  by  settlement  warrants 

Currency  given  In  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency... 
Balance  due  government  Jan.  31, 1905 


r25,958,898.76 
1,829,624.72 


474,885.48 
122,028.90 
198.281.84 
788,730.28 
428,176.00 


4,963,960.70 


84,249,086.67 


2,542.885.46 

741,149.11 

5.290.823.41 

25.674.778.69 


Total  credit. 


84,249.086.67 


t920,281.84 


81.64 


488,768.95 


1.404,077.48 


600,000.00 


102.061.89 
802.015.54 


1.404. 077. 43 
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General-revenue  account  of  the  insular  treamrerfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1905 — 

Continued. 

FEBRUARY.  1906. 


Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican  or 
Spanish-Fili- 
pino currency. 

DEBIT. 

Balance  due  goyemmeot  Feb.  1, 1906 

^25, 674, 778. 69 
1,130,714.71 

$802,016.54 

D^KMits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue 

Postal  revenue 

Internal  reven^YP ....     . 

402,918.67 

241.699.62 

99.766.77 

696,639.89 

1,117,687.00 

76.00 

2,817,249.70 

Mifoellineoun  revenue 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

Payments  and  repayments  to  appropriations 

New  Philippine  coin 

Premium  on  New  York  drafts 

Currency  received  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency. 

631.712.70 

Total  debit 

32,080.328.96 

1,438,728.24 

CBBDIT. 

Withdrawals  by  accountable  warrants 

2,900,248.96 
2,417,907.29 
3,316,779.21 
23,446,898.60 

1.000,000.00 

Withdrawals  by  settlement  warrants 

Currency  given  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency. . . 
Balance  due  government  Feb.  28, 1906 

61,063.50 
382,674.74 

Total  credit 

32,080,328.95 

1,438,728.24 

MARCH,  1906. 


Balance  due  government  Mar.  1, 1905 

Deposits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue 

Postal  revenue 

Internal  revenue 

Miscellaneous  revenue 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

Payments  and  repayments  to  appropriations 

New  Philippine  coin 

Premium  on  New  York  drafts 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  public  works  and  permanent-improvement 

bonds,  issue  of  ^6.000,000 

Currency  received  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency. 


7^,446.898.50 
1.667,324.60 


Total  debit. 


438,828.44 
146,906.13 
161,615.41 
815,626.85 
,042,000.00 
124.66 

»,  460, 608. 70 
t,  946, 797. 26 


86,114.230.45 


CREDIT. 

Withdrawals  by  accountable  warrants 

Withdrawals  by  settlement  warrants 

Currency  given  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency. 
Balance  due  government  Mar.  81, 1905 


Total  credit. 


2,798,677.19 

663,449.44 

3,678,574.41 

29,078,529.41 


36,114,230.45 


APRIL,  1905. 


$882,674.74 


867,104.53 


1,249,779.27 


900,000.00 


126,146.12 
223,633.15 


1,249,779.27 


Balance  due  government  Apr.  1, 1906 729,078,629.41 

Deposits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue 1,341,219.29 

Postal  revenue , 

Internal  revenue 629,227.35 

Miscellaneous  revenue I  166.391.081 

146, 960. 57 

706.003.15 

679,000.00 

6,171.28 


City  of  Manila  revenue 

Payments  and  repayments  to  appropriations. 

New  Philippine  coin 

Premium  on  New  York  drafts . 


Currency  received  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency.        3. 508, 457. 48 


Total  debit. 


36,251.959.611! 

^1= 


$223,633.16 


746,992.69 


970,625.84 
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GeneraUrevenue  account  of  the  insular  treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1905— 

Continued. 


APftlL.  ]90&-Contlnued. 


Item. 

PhUlppine 
currency. 

Mexican  or 
Spanish-PIU- 
pino  currency. 

CREDIT. 

Withdrawals  by  accountable  warrants 

M,  290, 825. 26 

671,678.28 

4,043.062.81 

22,346,496.271 

1600,000.00 

Withdrawals  by  settlement  warrants 

Currency  given  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency... 
Balance  due  government  Apr.  80, 1906 

112,600.00 
258,125.84 

Total  credit » 

36,251,969.611 

970,625.84 

MAY,  1905. 


DEBIT. 

Balance  due  government  May  1 ,  1905 , 

Deposits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue , 

Postal  revenue 

Internal  revenue 

Miscellaneous  revenue 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

Payments  and  repayments  to  appropriations , 

New  Philippine  coin 

Premium  on  New  York  drafts 

Currency  received  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency. 


Total  debit. 


CREDIT. 

Withdrawals  by  accountable  warrants 

Withdrawals  by  settlement  warrants 

Currency  given  in  exchapge  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency.. 
Balance  due  government  May  81, 1905 


Total  credit. 


r22,346,498.27t 
1,647,187.08 


542.819.47 
801,285.10 
175,760.72 
812,899.34 

1,637,800.00 
13,853.60 

4.249,803.44 


81,627,907.114 


2,299,198.68 

808,836.70 

4,686,758.60 

23,838,113.181 


31,627,907.11* 


1258,125.84 


648.546.71 


906.67^56 


715,000.00 


120,600.00 
71,072.65 


906,672.66 


JUNE,  1905. 


Balance  due  government  June  1 ,  1906 •. 

Deposits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue 

Postal  revenue 

Internal  revenue 

Miscellaneous  revenue 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

Pay mentrt  and  repayments  to  appropriations 

New  Philippine  coin 

Premium  on  New  York  drafts 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  Manila  water  supply  and  sewerage  bonds, 

issue  of  r'2.000,000 

Currency  received  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency. 


1*128,838,113.134 

1.411,270.55 
64.620.09 
629,881.86 
146,801,124 
672,641.90 
561.573.63 
702,000.00 
15,225.98 

2,191,250.00 
6.066,506.76 


Total  debit 35,188,885.06 


Withdrawals  by  accountable  warrants 

Withdrawals  by  settlement  warrants 

Withdrawals  by  postal  covering-in  warrants 

Currency  given  In  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency... 
Balance  due  government  June  80. 1905 


2.886,886.76 

675.176.86 

54,620.09 

5.407.629.15 

26.664,073.21 


Total  credit 35,188,886.06 


t71,072.66 


482,064.81 


653. 137. 36 


360,000.00 


60.200.00 
142,987.36 


558,137.36 
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Qeneral^revenae  account  of  the  insular  treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SOy  1906 — 

Continued. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Item. 


Philippine 
currency. 


Mexican  or 
Spanish-Fili- 
pino currency. 


DEBIT. 

Balance  due  government  July  1,1904 

Deposits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue 

Postal  revenue 

Internal  revenue 

Miscellaneoua  revenue 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

Payments  and  repayments  to  appropriations 

New  Philippine  coin 

Premium  on  New  York  drafts , 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  fourth  series,  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
issue  of  1*6,000.000 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  public  works  and  permanent-improvement 
bonds,  issue  of  ^"5,000.000 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  Manila  water  supply  and  sewera«re  bonds, 

issue  of  r2,000,000 

Currency  received  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency. 

Total  debit 

CREDIT. 

Withdrawals  by  accountable  warrants 

Withdrawals  by  settlement  warrants 

Withdrawals  b v  postal  covering-in  warrants , 

Allowance  under  rule  28,  Act  No.  90 

Currency  given  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currency. . . 
Balance  due  government  June  80, 1906 , 

Total  credit 


^80,689,081.93 


16,351 
249, 
4, 
2,171, 
2,878, 
9,803, 
12, 142, 
43, 

6,084, 

5,460, 

2,191, 
37,240, 


779.26 
568.14 
463.97 
296.80 
675.06 
950.06 
516.00 
785.00 

600.00 

608.70 

250.00 
546.17 


129,347,151.08 


46,832,116.22 
13,580,705.90 
249,568.14 
615. 18 
42,020,072.43 
26,664,073.21 


129,347,151.08 


92,532,245.37 
60,153.85 


10,549.15 
2,075.86 

82,816.50 
7,238.94 


6,124,149.78 


8,769,229.45 


8,028.000.00 
10,825.26 


588,466.83 
142,937.86 


8,769,229.45 


COMPARATIVE  TREASURY  STATEMENT,  FISCAL  YEARS  1899-1905. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  deposits  and  withdrawals  at  the  insu- 
lar treasury  by  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  American  occupation,  in  August,  1898, 
to  June  30,  1905,  expressed  in  Philippine  currency.  The  treasurer's  account  for  the 
fiscal  year  1905,  elsewhere  stated  in  tne  currencies  actually  involved,  is  here,  for  the 
purpoee  of  comparison,  converted  at  the  ratio  of  1.30  to  1,  the  official  ratio  at  the 
clo0e  of  the  fiscal  year.  From  this  statement  has  been  excluded  the  sum  of  $455,- 
093.49,  the  estimated  United  States  currency  value  of  seized  funds  in  the  treasury,  as 
a  part  of  the  treasurer's  balance  until  June  30,  1901,  at  which  time  the  funds  were 
taken  over  to  a  special  account,  and  taken  up  later  in  the  treasurer's  general  account 
as  the  items  were  sold  and  became  available. 

Comparative  treasury  staiement^  fiscal  years  1899-1905. 


Item. 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

DEBIT. 

Balance  doe  government  beginning 
of  the  year 

^738,959.02 

11,364,530.42 

86,000.00 

1,045,151.32 

1,091,738.84 

^4, 046, 834. 76 

18,254,010.04 

190,031.24 

1.864,969.82 

1,324,449.62 

^12, 446, 826. 56 

16,816,170.75 
200,434.68 

Total  deposits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue 

^6, 167, 300. 90 

Postal  revenue 

Internal  revenue 

490,430.16 
260,432.62 

536, 222. 58 

Miscellaneous  revenue 

1,203,502.20 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

2, 135, 743. 25 

Payments  and  repayments  to  ap- 
propriations  

893,173.52 

6,560,138.16 

Philippine  pesos  coined  from  bul- 
lion pnrcnaaed 

Premium  on  New  York  drafts 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  certificates 
of  indebtednem  and   premium 
thereon 
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Comparative  treasury  statement ^  fiscal  years  1899-190S—ConUnued. 


Item. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


DEBIT— <K>ntinued . 

Total  depofdts  on  account  of— Cont'd. 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  public  works 
and  permanent-improvement 
bonds,  issue  of  rs.OiJO.OOO 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  Man  ila  water 
supply  and  sewerage  bonds,  issue 
of  ¥2,000,000 

Relief  fund  voted  by  United  States 
Congress 

Sale  of  friar-land  bonds  and  pre- 
mium thereon  


Total  debit. 


re,  927, 168. 68 


^14,276,879.60 


Total  withdrawals 

Allowance  under  rvAe  28,  Act  No.  90 

Total  net  differences  due  to  change  of 
official  rates  of  exchange  in  conver- 
sion of  Mexican  to  Philippine  cur- 
rency   

Balance  due  government  at  close  of 
year 


6,188,204.56 


788,959.02 


Total  credit . 


6,927,163.68 


^26,678,468.90 


^89. 896. 087. 16 


10,229,644.84 


14.127,648.84 


26, 722, 6U.  41 


4,046,834.76 


12,445,825.66 


1.185,882.76 
11.990.012.99 


14,276,879.60 


26,578,468.90 


89,808,087.16 


Item. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 


1904. 


1905. 


Balance  due  government  banning  of  the  year 

Total  deposits  on  account  of— 

Customs  revenue ! 

Postal  revenue 

Internal  revenue 

Miscellaneous  revenue 

City  of  Manila  revenue 

Payments  and  repayments  to  appropriations . . . 

Philippine  pesos  coined  from  bullion  pur- 
chased   

Premium  on  New  York  drafts 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness and  premium  thereon 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  public  works  and  per- 
manent-improvement bonds,  issue  of 
r5,000,000 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  Manila  water  supply  and 
sewerage  bonds,  issue  of  ^2,000,000 

Relief  fund  voted  by  United  States  Congress 

Sale  of  friar-land  bonds  and  premium  thereon. . 


^11,990,012.99 

18,864,768.80 
206,716.88 
426,662.18 
2,860,840.88 
8,154,882.96 
9,171,991.38 

8,200.000.00 


^21, 267, 886. 26  <  ^82. 991. 128. 18 


6,160.780.00 


17.453,884.74 

280,799.71 

560,676.07 

2,212,545.78 

8,876.612.22 

10,787,681.03 

16.641.494.56 
12.205,260.00 


6.000,000.00 


15,060,780.00 


Total  debit . 


61,005,596.09 


100.296,119.82 


CREDIT. 


Total  withdrawals 

Allowance  under  rule  28,  Act  No.  90 

Total  net  differences  due  to  change  of  official  rates 
of  exchange  in  conversion  of  Mexican  to  Philip- 
pine currency 

Balance  due  government  at  close  of  year 


89,066,676.04 


67,261,805.44 


681,588.79 
21,267,886.26 


48,690.70 
82,991,128.18 


Total  credit . 


61,006,696.09 


100,296,119.82 


16.896,061.45 
249.568.14 
4.047.678.70 
2.172,898.62 
2,908,918.82 
9.809.518.47 

12.142.546.00 
48.785.00 

6,064.600.00 


5.460.606.70 
2,191.350.00 


94.495.441.78 


66.845.88177 
615.18 


875.468.80 
26.774.025.06 


M,496.44L78 


ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  INSULAB  TREASURER  AS  DEPOSITARY. 


Under  the  provisions  of  section  85  of  the  act  of  ConfpresB  of  July  1,  1902,  tempo- 
rarily providing  for  the  administration  of  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  insular  treasurer  has  been  designated  as  a  depositary  of  funds  of 
the  United  States,  consisting  of  the  funds  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  dis- 
bursing officers  serving  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  on  the  Asiatic  station^  reepec- 
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tively.  and  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasnrer  of  the  United  States  as  repayments, 
miscellaneous,  and  United  States  money-order  funds. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  758  the  insular  treasurer  is  likewise  designated  a 
depositary  of  insular  disbursing  officers'  funds  and  of  all  trust  funds  coming  into  the 
hands  of  officers  of  the  insular  government  as  such. 

The  various  accounts  are  stated  in  the  actual  currencies  involved  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  identity  of  the  funds  received  in  trust. 

Funds  of  army  and  navy  disbursing  officers. 


Item. 

United  States 
currency. 

PhUippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
orSpanish- 

Flflpino 
currency. 

BalanceB  JnlT  1, 1904 

$2,426,273.86 
26,381.534.58 

n31,377.40 
6,621.066.51 

$60.00 

Depodtiiii  the  flacal  year 

Total 

28,806,807.94 
27,281,610.27 

6.752,483.91 
6.006,650.20 

60.00 

Withdn^wftiii  in  thft  fijiCRl  year 

60.00 

1,625,197.67 

743,788.71 

Funds  of  the  Treasurer  of  th 

e  United  States. 

Balance  July  1, 1904 

$3,507,055.28 

976,000.00 
2,282,789.76 
6,411,769.97 

ri.  863, 000. 00 

Depodts  in  the  fii«al  year:     . 

Honey-order  fanos 

Repaym^its 

ifiiceJlaneonif 

Total 

18,176,616.01 
11.494,173.61 

1,863,000.00 
1,863,000.00 

Withdrawals  in  the  fiscal  year 

Balance  Jnn©  30, 1905 

1.682,441.40 

Philippme  disbursing  officers'  funds. 

Balance  July  1, 1904 

$11,680.60 
11,986.65 

M,  938, 759. 48 
52,126,530.56 

$105,166.03 

Dqwaiti  in  the  fiscal  year 

65,088.98 

Total 

23,617.25 
21,239.29 

56,065,290.04 
62,078,904.18 

170,255.01 

Withdrawals  in  the  fiscal  year 

167,734.95 

Balance  Jane  80, 1905 

2,377.96 

3,991,885.86 

2,520.06 

Philippine  money-ord 

er  funds. 

Balance  July  1, 1904 

$82,098.55 
1,237,560.09 

n,  830. 900. 09 
3,822,991.92 

$8.50 

Deposits  in  ^e' fiscal  year 

Total 

1,269,648.64 
1.254.867.20 

6,153,892.01 
3,868,867.86 

8.50 

Withdrawals  in  the  fiscal  year 

Balance  Jnne  90, 1905 

14.781.44 

1.285,024.15 

8.50 

Assurance  fund. 

Balance  JolTl  1904 

r2,992.61 
3,405.80 

DepositBin  the  fiscal  year 

Total 

6,898.41 
69.10 

Withdrawals  in  the  fiscal  year 

Balance^  June  80, 1905 

6,339.31 
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This  fund  was  created  by  Act  No.  496,  section  99  of  which  provides  that  Ujxm 
original  registration  under  the  act  and  also  upon  the  entry  of  a  certificate  showing 
title  to  real  estate  as  registered  owners  in  heirs  or  devisees,  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  shall  be  paid  to  the  register  of  deeds  as  an  assurance 
fund.  Such  money  is  required  to  be  paid  to  the  insular  treasurer,  who  keeps  the 
same  invested.  Sections  101 ,  102, 103,  and  104  provide  for  the  payment  from  this  fund 
of  all  losses  or  damages  through  errors  on  the  part  of  the  register  of  deeds,  and  other- 
wise direct  the  management  of  the  assurance  fund.  No  payments  have  been  made 
from  the  fund  for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  act,  the  withdrawals  representing 
conversion  of  United  States  and  Mexican  currency  balances  to  Philippine  currency. 

Constabulary  relief  fund. 

t    Philippine 
,    currency. 


Item. 


Balance  July  1. 19W I      n26,212.(B 

DepoBlte  in  the  fiscal  year 29, 159. 16 

Total I         55.871.  W 

Withdrawals  in  the  fiscal  year I 

Balance  June  30,  1905 55,371.19 

This  fund  was  created  by  Act  No.  619,  and  under  its  general  provisions  penalties 
and  forfeitures  are  imposed  against  members  of  the  constebulary  for  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline, and  in  addition  certain  deductions  are  made  from  the  monthly  pay  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  All  funds  arising  from  the  first-named  spurce  constitute  a  special 
fund  to  be  expended  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  director  of  constabularv  for  the 
moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  service.  The  funas  arisine 
from  the  second  source  constitute  a  special  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  members  of  the  constabulary  who  may  lose  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  constabulary  who  may  be  physically  disablea 
by  reason  of  wounds  or  other  causes  in  line  of  duty.  No  payments  Lave  as  yet  been 
made  from  the  fund  for  the  purposes  contemplated. 

Franchise  depomts. 


Item. 

United  States 
currency. 

PhlUpplne 
currency. 

Balance  July  1,  1904 

$211,500 

Deposits  In  the  fiscal  year <-  - - 

1*1.000 

Total    

211,500 
154,700 

1,000 

Withdrawals  in  the  fiscal  vear                          -   - - 

Balance  June  30,  1905 

56.800 

1.000 

These  deposits  are  required  under  paragraph  22  of  part  1  of  Act  No.  484,  section  30 
of  Act  No.  554,  section  30  of  Act  No.  703,  and  the  general  provisions  of  paragraph  9 
of  section  2  of  Act  No.  667  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith  and  as  security  for  the  comple- 
tion of  work  to  be  done  by  the  applicants  for  or  grantees  of  certain  franchises  within 
the  time  specified. 

Miscellaneous  trust  funds. 


Item. 

United  SUtes 
currency. 

1  Mexican  or 
Philippine     <  Spaniih- 
currency.      ■    Filipino 
currency. 

Balance  July  1, 1904 

«6.655.00 
27,800.00 

n,  3^.06           1600.00 

DepositH  in  the  fiscal  year 

Total 

Withdrawals  In  the  fiscal  year 

Balance  June  30, 1905 

5,566.64    

34,465.00 
6,665.00 

6,934.70  ,           600.00 
6.934.70  ;           60aOO 

27.800.00 

These  miwellaneous  trust  funds  represent  cash  security  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  contracts,  funds  deposited  to  cover  shortages  pending  investigationB,  etc. 
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RecctpihUation  of  depositary  account. 


Item. 


BalmncecJulv  1,1901.  as  per  claasifled  accounts 

I>epo8itAin  the  fiscal  year 

Total , 

Withdrawals  In  the  flacal  year,  a«  per  classified  accounts, 

Balance  June  30, 1905 , 


United  States 
currency. 


16,194,212.79 
87,328,481.05 


48.522.648.84 
40,218,245.87 


8,809,898.47 


Philippine 
currency. 


r-7,294,609.67 
62,609,710.59 


Mexican  or 
Spanish- 
Aliplno 

currency. 


69,904,320.26   170,923.51 
68,821,416.04   168,894.96 


6,082,904.22 


$105,834.53 
65,088.98 


2,528.56 


Silver  certificates  and  redemption  fund. 


Item. 


Amount  held  by  the  treasurer  in  reserve  on  July  1, 1904,  to  protect  outstanding  notes  in 
circulation 

Amount  placed  in  reserve  during  the  fiscal  year  to  protect  notes  put  into  circulation 
during  that  period 

Amount  held  on  June  30, 1905 


PhUippina 
currency. 


re,  000, 000 

4,450,000 


10,450,000 


No  funds  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  reserve  on  account  of  notes  redeemed 
onder  the  procedure  defined  in  the  act.  The  treasurer  has  received  certificates  to 
the  face  value  of  1^20,000,000,  and  of  these  has  issued  certificates  to  the  value  of 
^10,450,000,  leaving  certificates  on  hand  and  not  issued  to  the  amount  of  1^9,550,000. 


Aggregate  of  all  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  insular  treasurer  on  June  SOy  1905, 


Item. 


General  revenue  account 

Depositary  account 

ffilver  certificates  and  redemption  fund. 


Total. 


United  States 
currency. 


Philippine 
currency. 


Mexican 
or  Spanish- 
Filipino 
currency. 


$12,581,749.02     n,  500, 575. 17 

3,809,398.47  \      6,082,904.22 

10,450,000.00 


15,891,147.49  1    18,033,479.89 


$142,937.86 
2,528.56 


145,465.92 


Redncinff  the  United  States  currency  and  the  Mexican  and  Spanish-Filipino  cur- 
rency to  a  rhilippine  currency  equivalent  at  the  ratio  of  2  and  0.76923  to  1,  respec- 
tivelv,  will  result  in  a  total  accountability  of  the  insular  treasurer,  expressea  in 
Phibppine  currency,  of  ^"49,927,671. 23,  equivalent  to  $24,963,835.61  i  United  States 
currency. 

INSULAR  RBCBIPTS  AND  SXPENDFrURBS. 

Following  is  a  statement,  by  departments,  bureaus,  and  oflSces,  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  insular  j^ovemment,  arranged  in  such  form  as  to  show  the  gross 
receipts  of  each  bureau  havmg  sources  of  receipts  and  revenues,  the  refunds  of  such 
receipts,  and  the  net  revenues,  as  well  as  the  gross  expenditures,  the  refunds  to  such 
expenditures,  the  net  revenues,  the  net  expenditures,  the  excess  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  or  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  every 
bureau  and  branch  of  the  insular  service.  Many  of  the  insular  bureaus  have  no 
sources  of  revenue  whatever,  but  this  method  of  stating  the  fiscal  affairs  affords  a 
convenient  means  of  comparing  receipts  and  disbursements  and  readily  ascertaining 
net  results. 

Under  the  laws  in  force  during  the  fiscal  year  1905  the  bureau  of  printing  and  the 
bureau  of  government  laboratories  were  required  to  perform  services  for  other 
bureaus  without  chai^ge  therefor,  and  to  render  to  the  auaitor  statements  of  the  serv- 
ices performed.  For  statistical  purposes  only  these  charges  have  been  included  as 
expenditures  of  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  concerned,  corresponding  amounts 
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being  credited  as  revenues  to  the  bureau  of  printing  and  the  bureau  of  government 
laboratories,  respectively,  in  order  to  show  tne  real  earnings  of  the  various  bureaus 
and  the  actual  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

Revenues  are  shown  under  the  particular  sources  from  which  derived,  and  expend- 
itures are  stated  for  the  ^neral  purpose  for  which  made  under  the  digest  headings 
shown  in  the  appropriation  acts.  Salaries  and  wages  specifically  f^propriated  for 
as  such  are  included  tinder  that  general  heading,  and  expenses  for  tnmsportation  of 
supplies  and  travel  on  official  business  are  included  under  the  general  head  of  trans- 
portation when  so  appropriated  for.  Contingent  expnenses  include  those  necessary 
expenditures  in  the  conduct  of  a  business  or  office  which  are  not  provided  for  under 
other  specific  headings.  They  include  purchases  of  furniture,  stationery,  supplies, 
traveling  expenses  of  officers  when  not  otherwise  provided  for,  cost  of  telegnuns  and 
cablegrams,  rents,  ice,  etc 

All  expenditures  from  funds  derived  from  bond  issues  or  from  funds  for  public 
works  or  special  purposes,  and  not  pertaining  to  the  administrative  cost  of  conduct^ 
ing  a  bureau,  are  excluded  from  the  regular  statement  of  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  the  bureau  concerned,  as  the  funds  from  which  such  expenditures  were  made 
were  not  derived  from  regular  sources  of  revenue  and  the  expenditures  therefrom 
being  for  extraordinary  purposes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  RESOUBCES  AND   LIABILITIES. 

In  the  lollowiDg  stfttements  of  acconnt  is  shown  the  relation  of  the  insular  govern- 
ment to  the  several  special  funds  arisins  from  the  issue  of  bonds  for  specific  purposes, 
and  to  the  several  quasi-trust  funds  held  pending  claim  for  refund  after  tne  condi- 
tionB  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with. 

These  statements  are  omitted  from  the  regular  account  of  insular  receipts  and 
expenditures,  as  they  do  not  affect  the  income  or  expenditures  of  the  insular  govern- 
ment in  any  manner  until  covered  into  general  funds  by  reason  of  noncompliance 
with  the  specific  provisions  of  the  law  authorizing  refunds  within  given  periods. 

In  the  case  of  bond  issues  for  specific  purposes,  the  full  amount  of  principal  and 
premium  derived  from  the  sale  is  credited  to  the  fund,  and  it  is  charged  with  the  par 
value  of  the  issue,  for  the  reason  that  the  insular  ^vemment  assumes  the  obligation 
and  carries  the  same  under  an  acconnt  of  bonded  indebtedness. 

The  cash  balances  on  said  accounts  are  included  in  the  insular  treasurer's  account 
and  in  the  balances  in  the  hands  of  collecting  and  disbursing  oflScers.  For  every 
item  of  revenue  received  on  account  of  a  special  fund  the  liability  of  the  insular  gov- 
ernment is  increased,  and  for  every  expenditure  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease. 

THB  INSULAR  OOVKBNMXNT  IN  AOCOUMT  WITH  THE  GOLD-STANDARD  FUND. 

Amount  received  to  June  30,  1904, 

as  per  auditor' s  report  to  that  date, 

consisting  of  new  Philippine  coin, 

premium  on  New  York  drafts, 

and  interest  on  deposits F20, 036, 176. 16 

Receipts  during   the  fiscal  year 
1905: 
New   Philippine 

coin  from  mmts.  F'12, 126, 000. 00 
Sale  of  proof  sets. .  17, 346. 00 

Premium  on  sale  of 

New  York  drafts.  43, 777. 60 
Interest    on    de- 
posits           129,610.18 

Total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year.  12, 316. 733. 68 

Total  receipts  for  June  30,  1906 y32, 361, 908. 83 

For  the  face  value  of  second  and  third  series,  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness,  retired  during  the  fiscal 
year 12,000,000.00 

For  the  prindpal  and  premium  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  series, 
certificates  of  indebtedness 24,440,640.00 

For  the  Philippine-currency  value  of  currency  given 
in  exchange  at  the  treasury,  the  Mexican  and 
Spanish-Filipino  currency  Hiaving  been  reduced 
at  the  average  ratio  of  1.30  to  1  (actual  currencies 
shown  in  treasury  accounts) 41,961,430.62 

Total yil0,743,979.46 

Amonnt  expended  to  June  30, 1904, 

as  per  the  auditor's  report  for  the 

fiscal  year  ended  that  date ^"22, 676, 000. 64 

Sxp^ditures  during  the  fiscal  year 

1906,  consisting  of  purchases  of 

silver  bullion  and  alloy,  expenses 

of  coinage  and  transportation,  and 

miscelUmeous  items  contingent  to 

the  purposes  of  the  fund 7,830,287.27 

Total  expenditures  to  June  30, 1905 30, 506, 287. 81 

For  the  face  value  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  series, 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  elsewhere  carried  as 
an  insular  government  liability  and  here  entered 
as  a  charge  against  the  gold-standard  fund 18, 000, 000. 00 
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For  the  amount  for  expense  in  retiring  second  and 
third  series,  certificates  of  indebtedness ^T  18,000,000.00 

;For  the  amoant  of  interest  paid  on  the  various  issues, 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  to  June  30, 1905 899,840.00 

For  the  Philippine  currency  value  of  currency  given 
in  exchange  at  the  treasury,  the  Mexican  and 
Spanish-Filipino  currencv  having  been  reduced  at 
the  average  ratio  of  1.30  to  1  (actual  currencies 
shown  in  treasury  acxx)unts) 42,472,739.22 

Total riO9,878,867.03 

Balance  due  the  gold-standard  fund  on  June  30, 1905,  and 
representing  the  net  gain  of  the  fund  to  that  date,  compre- 
hending the  Mexican  currency  transactions  at  the  arbitrary 
ratio  of  1.30  to  1 865,112.42 

THE  FRIAR  LANDS  FUND. 

Under  authority  of  sections  63,  64,  and  65  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902, 
the  Philippine  government  was  empowered  to  issue  bonds  for  tne  purpose  of  provid- 
ing funds  to  aoquire  bv  purchase  certain  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  generally 
known  as  the  friar  lands.  The  operations  under  the  fund  aerived  from  the  nle  of 
bonds  were  as  follows  during  the  nscal  year: 

For  the  face  value  of  the  issue  of  friar  lands  bonds,  elsewhere  car- 
ried as  an  insular  government  liability  and  here  chaiged  against 

the  fund  as  an  off^t  to  said  amount ^TH,  000, 000. 00 

Amounts  expended  for  the  purposes  of  the  bond 
issue: 
Pa3rment8  on  account  of  purchase  of  the  friar 

lands : fO,  825, 540. 72 

Miscellaneous  expenditures  for  salary  of  special 
counsel,  expenses  of  surveys,  etc 14, 235.  78 

Total  expenditures 6,839,776.60 

Total  charges  against  the  fund 20, 839, 776. 50 

By  the  amount  of  principal  and  premium  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
the  friar  lands  bonds,  and  credited  to  that  specific  fund 15, 060, 780. 00 

Balance  carried  as  an  insular  government  asset,  being  the  dif- 
ference between  cash  in  the  treasury  belon^ng  to  the  fund 
added  to  balances  in  the  hands  of  disbursmg  officers  and 
the  amount  of  the  insular  government's  liability  on  the 
bond  issue 5,778,996.50 

Under  the  statute  governing  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  friar  lands  the  receipt 
from  the  sale  of  lands  will  be  credited  to  this  fund  and  accumulate  for  the  purpose  of 
retiring  the  bonds  at  maturity. 

THE  PUBUC  WORKS  AND  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS  FUND. 

Under  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  Philippine  government 
is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  certain  specific  purposes,  including  public  works  and 
permanent  improvements.  A  statement  of  the  various  bond  issues  to  date  is  included 
on  page  268. 

The  operations  imder  the  first  issue  of  insular  public  works  and  permanent  im- 
provement bonds  during  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 

For  the  face  value  of  the  first  issue  of  public  works  and  permanent 
improvement  bonds,  elsewhere  carried  as  an  insular  government 
liability,  and  here  charged  against  the  fund  as  an  ofiset  to  said 

amount r5, 000, 000. 00 

Amounts  expended  for  the  purposes  of  the  l)ond  issue: 

Quarantme  service,  quarantine  station  at  Cebu P"10. 00 

Bureau  of  coastguard  and  transportation,  construc- 
tion of  light-houses,  marine  railway,  and  machine 
shop,  and  general  improvement  of  Engineer 
Island 80.182.44 
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Amoant  expended  for  the  purposes  of  the  bond  issue — 
Continued. 
Bureau  of  englneerinff — 

Improvemen  t  of  the  port  of  Cebti  « .      1^2, 05 1 .  65 
Improvementof  theportof  Iloflo«.        26, 922. 08 

IncJamK-Silang  bridge 10,600.00 

Parafiaque  bndge 13,000.00 

y52,673.73 

Bureau  of  architecture,  public  works 72, 774.55 

Bureau  of  port  works — 

Improvement     of    the     port    of 

Manila  a y817,220.02 

Improvement  of  the  port  of  Cebti .  2, 260. 85 

819,480.87 

Construction  of  the  Benguet  road  « 408,346.49 

Total  expenditures Fl,  433, 368. 08 

Total  chai^  against  the  fund 6,433,368.08 

By  the  amount  of  principal  and  premium  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
the  first  issue  of  public  works  and  permanent  in^provement  bonds, 
and  here  credited  to  that  specific  fund 5,460,608.70 

Balance  carried  as  an  insular  government  asset,  being  the  differ- 
ence between  cash  in  the  treasury  belonging  to  the  fund 
added  to  baluices  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers  and  the 
amount  of  the  insular  government's  liability  on  the  bond 


8KWBR  AKD  WATEBWOBK8  0ON8TRUCTIOM  FUND,  CITT  OF  MANII«A. 


972, 759. 38 


Proceeds  of  first  issue  city  of  Manila  sewer  and  waterworks  construc- 
tion bonds,  par  value  $1,000,000,  here  carried  as  a  liability  of  the 
insular  government,  a  corresponding  amount  of  cash  beitig  in  the 

poasession  of  the  insular  treasurer '. T2, 191, 250. 00 

No  expenditures  were  made  from  this  fund  during  the  fiscal  year. 

ADYANCE8  TO  PBOVINCB8. 

Balance  due  the  insular  government  for  advances  to  provinces  not  repaid 

on  July  1,  1904 y6,972.85 

Advances  repaid  in  the  fiscal  year  1905,  province  of  Rizal 4, 347. 83 

Balance  due  insular  government  June  30, 1905 2, 625. 02 

Act  No.  799  provides  for  the  reimbursement  to  provincial  governments  from  the 
insular  treasury  of  the  amount  ascertained  to  be  lost  through  defalcation  of  bonded 
provincial  oflScials  pending  recovery  on  the  official  bonds.  The  amounts  so  reim- 
CMirsed  are  considered  as  advances  on  the  security  of  the  amount  due  on  such  bonds, 
and  when  recovered  are  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury  to  the  general  credit  of  the 
insular  government 

REFUNDABLE  EXPORT  DUTIES. 

Amount  held  on  July  1, 1904,  subject  to  claim  in  accordance  with  law.  ^^841, 204. 90 
Deposited  in  the  fiscal  year 973,402.06 

Total 1,814,606.96 

Befunded  in  the  fiscal  year ^843,366.28 

Covered  into  customs  revenues  as  not  claimed  within  legal 

period 60,317.22 

903,683.50 

Balance  held  June  30,  1905,  and  carried  as  a  liability 
of  the  insular  government 910, 923. 46 


«  For  additional  expenditures  on  this  account  see  page  314, 
WAB  1906— VOL  13 21 
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Under  the  provisiona  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  8,  1902,  certain  ex]x>rt 
duties  are  collected  in  the  Philippines  and  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury,  subject 
to  refund  to  the  parties  from  whom  received,  upon  compliance  with  specific  require- 
ments. These  moneys  are  in  a  sense  trust  funds,  and  are  so  considered  until  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  collection,  when,  under  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  they 
are  transferable  to  the  general  revenue  of  the  insular  government     (See  p.  293.) 

REFUNDABLE  SURPLUS  ON  CUSTOMS  AUCTION  SALES. 

Amount  held  on  July  1,  1904,  subject  to  claim  in  accordance  with  law  .  ^10, 319. 52 
Surplus  deposited  in  the  fiscal  year 4, 284. 77 

Total 14,604.29 

Refunded  in  the  fiscal  year r'1,242.46 

Covered  into  customs  revenues  as  not  claimed  within  legal 

period 9,139.93 

no,  382. 39 

Balance  held  on  June  30,  1905,  and  carried  as  a  liability  of  the 
insular  government 4, 221. 90 

Under  section  283  of  the  customs  administrative  act  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
unclaimed  merchandise  are  held  as  a  special  trust  deposit  for  one  year  thereafter, 
and,  if  unclaimed  during  that  period,  thereupon  revert  to  the  general  fund  as  customs 
receipts. 

LOANS  TO  PROVINCES. 

Balance  due  the  insular  government  for  loans  to  provinces  unpaid  on 
July  1,1904 r542,192.68 

Loans  made  to  provinces  in  the  fiscal  year  1905: 

Bulacdn nO,000.00 

Albay 65,000.00 

Sorsog6n 20,000.00 

Cebii 60,000.00 

Cavite 25,000.00 

180,000.00 

Total 722,192.68 

Loans  repaid  by  provinces  in  the  fiscal  year  1905: 

Rizal 2,000.00 

Tayabas 3,000.00 

Rombl6n *. 2,000.00 

Batangas 2,000.00 

Misamis 5,000.00 

14,000.00 

^Palance  due  insular  government  June  30, 1905 708, 192. 68 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  due  from  each  province  on  account  of  loans, 
both  from  insular  funds  and  from  the  Congressional  relief  fund,  will  be  found  on 
page  263. 

INVALID  MONEY  ORDERS. 

Amount  held  on  July  1,  1904,  subject  to  claim  in  accordance  with  law..  ^^3, 184.08 
Deposited  in  the  fiscal  year 10,272.82 

Total 13,456.90 

Refunded  in  the  fiscal  year 8,432.10 

Balance  held  on  June  30,  1905,  and  carried  as  a  liability  of  the 
insular  government 5, 024. 80 

Under  the  rules  of  the  money-order  system  an  order  becomes  invalid  for  direct 
payment  twelve  months  after  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  issue.  The  amounts 
received  from  the  issuance  of  money  orders  which  have  become  invalid  are  deposited 
in  the  insular  treasury  and  are  made  a  permanent  appropriation  by  the  provisions  of 

paragraph  8  of  section  1  of  Act  No.  357,  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  of 

orders  by  warrant  upon  certification  of  the  claims  by  the  miditor. 
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Amount  held  July  1, 1904 *.......      1*673.89 

Deposited  in  the  fisctl  year 1.65 

Balance  held  June  30, 1905,  and  carried  as  a  liability  of  the  insulaf 
government *.*.*.* * * *  * .  675*  44 

Section  5  (g).  Act  No.  436,  providefl  that  one-half  of  certain  taxes  on  land  annexed 
to  the  city  of  Manila  for  the  year  1901  shall  be  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  provincial  treasurer  of  Riasal  for  the  general  uses  of  that  province. 

OUTSTAlfDINO  POSTAL  DBAPT8. 

Amountof  drafts  outstanding  July  1, 1904 ^"6, 635. 91 

Amount  of  drafts  issued  in  favor  of  postmasters  on  the  postmaster  of 
Manila  during  the  fiscal  year 65,843.36 

Total 72,479.27 

Amount  of  drafts  paid  by  postmaster  of  Manila  during  the  fiscal  year ...    62, 061. 23 

Balance  outstanding  on  June  30,  1905,  and  carried  as  a  liability  of 
the  insular  government 10, 418. 04 

Tnmsfers  of  funds  from  the  postmaster  at  Manila  to  other  postmasters  are  made  by 
postal  transfer  drafts,  under  rule  35  of  Act  No.  90  (sec.  56,  Act  No.  1402),  when 
the  receipts  of  their  offices  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  payments  required  to  be  made 
by  them. 

OrTSTANDING   LIABILITIES. 

Amount  held  on  July  1,  1904,  subject  to  claim  in  accordance  with  law . .  F5, 264. 83- 
Deposited  in  the  fiscal  year 16,507.52 

Total 21,772.35 

Befunded  in  the  fiscal  year 14,248.83 

Balance  held  June  30, 1905,  and  carried  as  a  liability  of  the  insular 

government 7, 523. 52 

Rule  31  of  Act  No.  90  provides  that  no  disbursing  officer's  check  shall  be  paid  after  one 
year  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  its  issue.  In  every  case  where  after  one  year 
after  the  rendition  and  settlement  of  the  final  account  of  a  disbursing  officer  there 
remains  a  balance  in  any  depository  to  the  credit  of  such  disbursing  officer,  by  reason 
of  the  nonpreeentation  of  checks  or  otherwise,  the  auditor  reports  said  amounts  to  the 
governor-general,  who  requires  the  depository  to  deposit  the  said  balance  with 
toe  treasurer  of  the  islands  to  the  credit  of  ''outstanding  liabilities. *' 

Section  47  of  Act  No.  1402  extends  to  two  years  the  time  within  which  a  disbursing 
officer's  check  may  be  presented,  and  sections  47  to  53  of  the  same  act  modify  the 
provisions  previously  imposed  by  rule  31  of  Act  No.  90. 

BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS. 

Amount  of  outstanding  bonds  July  1,  1904: 
Second  series,  certificates  of  indebtedness  . .  lf"6, 000, 000 
Third  series,  certificates  of  indebtedness —      6, 000, 000 
Friar-lands  bonds 14,000,000 

r26,000,000 

Bonds  issued  in  the  fiscal  ^ear  1905: 

Fourth  series,  certificates  of  mdebtedness . .  6, 000, 000 
Public  works  and  permanent-improvements 

bonds 5,000,000 

Manila  sewer  and  waterworks  construction 

bonds 2,000,000 

13,000,000 

Total 1^39,000,000 

Bonds  retired  in  the  fiscal  year  1905: 
Second  series,  certificates  of  indebtedness  . .      6, 000, 000 
Third  series,  certificates  of  indebtedness  ...      6, 000, 000 

12, 000, 000 

Total 12,000,000 
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Amount  of  bonds  outstanding  June  30,  1905: 

Fourth  series,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  due  September 
1,  1905,  interest  4  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  quar- 
terly       re,  000, 000 

Friar-lands  bonds,  due  February  1, 1934,  but  redeemable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  insular  goverment  after  ten  years 
from  date  thereof,  Interest  4  per  cent  per  annum,  pay- 
able quarterly.....* 14,000,000 

l*Ublic  works  and  permanent-improvement  bonds,  due 
March  1,  1935,  but  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
insular  government  after  ten  yeatt  from  date  thereof, 
Interest  4  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  quarterly ......        5, 000, 000 

City  of  Manila  sewer  and  waterworks  construction  bonds, 
due  June  1, 1935,  but  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
city  of  Manila  after  ten  years  from  date  thereof,  inter- 
est 4  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  quarterly 2, 000, 000 

Total 1*27,000,000 

NoTB. — While  the  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  is  carried  as  an  insular  govern- 
ment liability,  a  corresponding  asset  exists  in  the  amount  of  the  issue  having  been 
charged  to  the  fund  originallv  credited  with  the  proceeds  of  the  issue.  (See  pp.  319, 
320,  321,  and  330.) 

THE  MORO  PROVINCE. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  Moro  Province  as  they  affect 
insular  fiscal  affairs.  The  customs  revenues  arising  in  the  province  accrue  to  the 
provincial  treasury.  The  expenses  of  the  customs  service  in  the  province  are  paid 
originally  from  the  insular  treasury,  which  is  reimbursed  on  settlement  of  the 
insular  accounts.  The  new  accounting  act  (No.  1402),  however,  confines  these  trans- 
actions to  the  Moro  treasury. 

DebU, 

To  the  several  amounts  expended  from  insular  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  customs  service  in  Moro  Province  during  the  fiscal  year  1905, 
as  follows: 

Salaries  and  wages P"40, 187. 13 

Transportation 75. 00 

Ck)ntingent  expenses 4, 955. 90 

Revenue  launches 13,062.72 

Extra  service  of  employees 332. 45 

Tramway a56.17 

r59,469.37 

To  the  several  amounts  credited  to  customs  officers  in 
.    Moro  Province  during  the  fiscal  year  1905,  representing 
deposits  made  by  them  in  the  Moro  treasury 263, 793. 67 

Total  debits 1^323,263.04 

Oredit 

By  the  difference  between  the  amounts  charged  to  customs 
ofiScers  in  Moro  Province  during  the  fiscal  year  1904, 
representing  their  collecticns  dunng  that  year,  and  the 
amounts  credited  to  them  as  deposits  in  the  Moro  treas- 
ury during  the  same  period,  said  difference  being  carried 
as  an  insular  government  asset  in  balances  due  by  col- 
lecting officers,  and  here  carried  as  a  liabilitv  in  offset 
to  same '. 1^4,758.22 

py  the  amounts  charged  to  customs  officers  in  Moro  Prov- 
ince during  the  fiscal  year  1905,  representing  their  collec- 
tiions  during  that  year 263, 282. 43 

Total  credit* 268,040.65 

Balance  carried  as  an  insular  government  asset 55, 222. 39 

For  detail  of  customs  collections  in  the  Moro  Province,  see  page  293,  this  report, 
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BALANCm  IN  TUK  HANDS  OF  COLLECTING  AND  DISBURSING  OFFICBB8. 

Balances  due  June  30,  1905,  as  per  audited  accounts: 

Collecting  officers: 

Balances  due  government F"660, 710. 27 

Balances  due  officers 599. 04 

Net  balances  due  government F660,  111.  23 

Disbursing  officers: 

Balances  due  government 1, 948, 525. 05 

Balances  due  officers 15,940.82 

Net  balances  due  government 1, 932, 584. 23 

Total  net  balances  due  government 2, 592, 695. 46 

The  foregoing  statement  of  balances  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers  represents 
ofScial  balances,  and  includes  creditsin  suspense  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts. 

CONGRESSIONAL   RBLIEF   FUND. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1903,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  United  States 
currency  was  appropriated  for  relief  of  distress  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  Philippine  government,  in 
such  proportions  as  they  deem  wise,  in  the  direct  purchase  and  distribution  or  sale 
of  farm  implements,  farm  animals,  supplies  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  through  the 
employment  of  labor  in  the  construction  of  government  wagon  roads  and  other  pub- 
lic works.  The  act  further  provides  that  the  governor  of  the  Philippines  shall  suomit 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  statement  of  all  expenditures  under  this  fund. 

The  sum  so  appropriated  was  transmitted  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  taken  into  the  account  of  insular  funds  as  P'6,000,000.  As  contemplated  by  the 
appropriating  act,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  reports  required  thereunder,  the 
identity  of  the  fund  has  been  maintained  and  expenditures  made  therefrom  have 
been  segregated  from  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government.  ^ 

The  pro^dure  inaugurated  by  the  Philippine  Commission  as  to  the  disposition  of 
this  fund  was  to  set  apart,  by  means  of  appropriation  acts,  specific  sums  for  specified 
purposes,  such  as  public  works,  etc.,  as  well  as  amounts  for  expenditure  under  the 
direction  of  the  governor-general  in  such  manner  as  might  from  time  to  time  be 
authorized  by  resolution  or  the  Commission. 

The  following  statement  of  account  shows  the  expenditures  from  the  fund,  as 
audited,  during  the  fiscal  year  1905,  together  with  the  various  cash  balances  remain- 
ing on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year: 


Item. 


Balance  in  the  fund  on  June  30, 1904,  as  shown  by 
theaaditor's  report  for  fiscal  year  ended  that  date . 
By  expenditures  from  the  fund  during  the  fiscal 
year  1905,  on  account  of  the  following  purposes: 

Relief  of  Lnmbay,  Laguna 

Purchase  and  care  of  cattle 

Relief  of  Taybayon,  Iloilo 

Relief  of  Bohol 

f*urchaae  of  carabaoe 

Purchase  of  rice 

Do 

Capas-O'Donnell-Iba  road 

Paaacao-Nueva  CAceres  road 

Purchase  of  carabaofi 

Agriculture,  veterinarians  and  inoculators 

Bay-Tiaong  road 

Pagbilao- AUmonan  road 

Government  laboratories 

Sogod-Putad  road 

Vigan-  Bangued  road 

Padre  Juan  ViUaverde  trail 

Board  of  health 

Bacong-Bulusan  road 

Lucena-Sariaya  road 

Oarcar-Bajlli  road 

Allowance  to  Bat&n  Province  in  lieu  of  rice 

Relief  of  BUUn 


Gross 
expendi- 
tures. 


r236.00 

2,568.25 

1,909.60 

6,748.97 

628. 18 

37,546.27 

650.94 

239,947.01 

13,225.23 

284.12 

22,837.90- 

114,688.39 

119,476.96 

38,776.80 

6,929.a'> 

^5. 874. 52 

24,444.40 

2,206.09 

35, 138. 05 

302.69 

12,725.64 

2,130.80 

8,066.68 


Refund  of  '        Net 
expendl-      expendi- 
tures, tures. 


Total. 


P-19,190.00 
650.94 
307.07 
772. 24 


110.01 
728.13 


209.53 


r235.00 
2,568.25 
1,909.60 
6,748.97 
628. 18 
18,356.27 


239,639.94 

12,452.99 

284.12 

22,837.90 

114,482.38 

118, 748. 83 

38, 776. 80 

6,929.85 

25,874.52 

24,234.87 

2,206.09 

85,138.05 

302.69 

12,725.54 

2,130.80 

3,066.68 


P-2,934,124.62 
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Item. 

Qross 
expendi- 
tures. 

Refund  of 
expendi- 
tures. 

Net 
expendi- 
tures. 

Total. 

By  expenditures  from  the  fund  during  the  flBcal 
year  1906,  on  account  of  the  following  purposes- 
Continued. 
Locust  board 

n70.00 

92.48 

4,652.04 

9,422.82 

1,000.00 

18,424.80 

46,292.21 

6,765.27 

16,530,76 

24,685.92 

20,386.74 

64.699.46 

1,636.00 

4,883.79 

19.360.91 

16.000.00 

461.798.97 

25.864.64 

11,676.25 

15.074.78 

8,333.36 

914.74 

504.47 

4,745.91 

12,236.45 

14,989.69 

^170.00 

92.48 

4.652.04 

9,422.82 

1.000.00 

18.424.30 

46.292.21 

4,294.03 

16.580.75 

24,685.92 

19,000.00 

64,499.46 

1,635.00 

Relief  of  San  Mateo 

Toledo-Cebtl  road 

Plowing  engine 

Relief  nf  RnffM"!  n^lin^M*^'^ 

Magdalena  road 

Purchase  of  draft  cattle 

Purchase  of  carabaos 

ri,471.24 

Do 

Do 

**i,*386.*74* 

Do 

Veterinarians  and  inoculators 

Locust  board 

Purchase  and  care  of  cattle 

4,883.79 

Care  and  shelter  for  carabaos 

19,860.91 

15.000.00 

456,621.46 

25,854.64 

11,676.25 

15,074.78 

6,833.36 

914.74 

504.47 

4.746.91 

12,236.45 

14,939.59 

Agriculture 

Benguet  road" 

5,177.61 

Calamba-Los  BaAos-Bay  road 

Purchase  of  carabaos 

Do 

**'2,'666.66' 

School  buildings 

Trail  to  Bamio  .  ..                .... 

Purchase  of  carabaos  ^ 

Do 

Relief  of  S&mar  Province 

Malolos-Bulacin  road 

*  8, 051.96 
2.48 

93.00 
62,669.43 

20.17 

Purchase  of  carabaos  >  w . . 

Purchase  of  rice 

Miscellaneous  sales 

Sales  of  carabaos 

Lucena-Sariaya  road 

Total  net  expenditures 

W.  418. 886. 70 

Balance  in  the  fund  on  June  80.  1905.  and 
carried  to  the  balance  sheet  as  an  insular 
government  liability 

1,515,787.82 

a  See  page  314. 
.The  se^o'egation  shown  above  indicates  separate  resolutions,  distinct  in  terms. 

CITY   OP   MANILA. 
FINANCES  OP  THE  CITT  OP  MANILA  UNDER  ITS  CHARTER. 

Under  the  Manila  city  charter  all  revenues  collected  are  deposited  with  the  treas- 
urer of  the  islands  to  the  credit  of  the  city.  Disbursements  are  made  pursuant  to 
the  appropriations  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  but  under  section  15  of  the  charter 
30  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  for  the  city  are  payable  out  of  the  insular  treasury 
ana  70  per  cent  out  of  the  revenues  deposited  by  the  citv  to  its  credit 

Following  is  a  statement,  in  Philippine  currency,  of  the  revenues  collected  by* 
and  the  expenditures  under,  the  various  departments  of  the  government  of  the  city 
of  Manila  during  the  fiscal  year  1905  and  a  showing  of  the  balance  due  the  insular 
government  on  June  30,  1905,  comprehending  the  bond  issue  of  P2,000,000,  for 
which  the  insular  government  is  liable: 
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FIBCAIi  AFFAQtS  OF  THE  PBOVIKOBS. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  OOVBRNMBNTS. 

Under  the  proviaonfl  of  Act  No.  83,  aa  amended  b^  Act  No.  133  and  other  acts, 
the  revenae  collected  in  the  provinces  and  municipalities  for  local  purposes  is  not 
deposited  in  the  insular  treasury,  but  is  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  province 
in  which  collected,  except  the  internal-revenue  collections,  which  accrue  to  the 
insular  government,  the  provinces,  and  the  municipalities,  in  the  proportions  of  75, 
10,  and  15  per  cent,  respei^tively.  The  refundable  25  per  cent  is  deposited  in  the 
insular  treasury  as  ''refundable  internal  revenue,"  and  subsequently  refunded,  as 
provided  by  law,  in  proportion  to  population  as  shown  hy  the  last  census.  That 
portion  of  revenue  which  accrues  to  each  municipality  is  returned  to  the  municipal 
treasurer  and  disbursed  by  him  under  direction  of  the  municipal  board,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  provisions  of  the  munici^Mtl  code. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  accounting  act  the  audit  of  the  provincial  accounts 
ia  being  taken  over  by  district  auditors,  as  explained  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the 
new  sjnstem  to  be  completely  established  by  June  30,  1906. 

Information  in  detail  as  to  the  internal-revenue  collections  and  refunds  therefrom 
to  provinces  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report,  on  pages  258  and  259. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  ABRA. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

DEBIT. 

fi&Unces: 

Cftah  baUnce  July  1. 1904 . . 

r8.640.66 

609.16 

61.25 

676.86 

437.96 

32.63 

11.13 

2,628.14 

$2,182.74 

^2,172.91 
2,594.72 

Credita  in  suspense  July  1, 
1901 .V! 

S348.37 

n4,017.35 

S2.481.ll 

ODUecdons: 

^gg^ofpmperty. ...... 

29.89 
38.10 

576.84 

1,254.40 

32.52 

11.12 

2,711.78 

6,796.68 

29.88 
44.23 

Gedalatax 

Stamp  tax 

Ctait^ 

I«n4t«x 

183.96 

238.15 
100.56 

Mnnifipal  taxpjf 

Miscellaneous 

1.82 
2,802.00 

15,021.63 

664.79 

Internal-revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.1189: 
Cedola 

2,302.00 
100.00 
656.14 



Monicipal  licenses 

4,704.00 
1,312.29 

18,716.75 
4,883.48 

15,346.84 

Fofeitry  rehuids.  Act  No.  627 . . 

666.15 

18,716.75 
4.883.48 

15,846.84 

Fkyments  to  province  from  in- 
sular treasury 

corroiey 

17,660.67 

17.660.67 

Total.. 

64,794.23 

20,045.38 

19,208.11 

761. 19 

74,002.34 

20, 806. 57 

cRBDrr. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Hnlarff^  aid  wa^es 

12,344.55 

712.10 

8,391.38 

8,923.86 

1,252.66 
471.79 

Poblic  baildinsi 

Roads  and  briifywi 

Gontiiisent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 
relief: 
Roads  aiid  bridges 

25,371.39 

Pablicboildings 

1,724.45 
19,205.32 
8,810.80 

14.976.57 

l^Tnientn  to  municlDallties. . . . 

19,205.32 

761. 19 

761. 19 

Transfers 

8,810.30 

14.975.57 

3,590.84 

200.00 
121.68 

2,180.90 
17,914.48 

2, 180. 90 

Kxchan^and  adjustments  of 
currency 

17,914.48 

Balances  June  30, 1906: 

Ouh  balances 

Credits  in  suspense— 

ferment  treasurer  . . .  r  ^ . 

Former  treasurer 

2.79 

3,916.31 

Total 

64,794.23 

20,045.38 

19.208.11 

761.19 

74,002.34 

20.806.57 
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PROVINCE  OF  ALB  AY. 


Item. 


DBBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904. . . 
Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 

1904 

Collections: 

Reeistry  of  property 

Industnal  tax 

Cedula  tax 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 

Cedula 

Municipal  licences 

Refund  by  settlement  war- 
rants   

Forestry  refunds,  Act  No.  527.. 
Loans  to  province  from  insu- 
lar treasury  

Loans  by  province  to  munici- 
palities, repaid 

Transfers 

Exchanges  and   adjustments 
of  currency 


Provincial. 

Philippine     Mexican 
currency,     currency. 


r'72,5»4.28 

1,684.88 

431. 55 

18.728.88 

7,946.00 

617.59 

30.00 

73,543.12 


534.30 


26,817.00 


Total. 


Expenditures,  provincial: 

Salaries  ana  wages 

Public  buildines 

Roads  and  bridges 

Repairing    ana   construc- 

uon,  telegraph  lines 

Contingent  expenses 

Payments  to  municipalities 

Transfers 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 

of  currency 

Balances  June  80, 1906: 

Cash  balance 

Credits  in  suspense — 

Present  treasurer 

Former  treasurer 


Total 288,493.13 


7,217.42 
777.48 


65.000.00 


3,874.32 
181.66 


8,526.25 


288,493.13 


),045.60 

245.75 

U37.05 

,101.60 
1,393.31 


181.56 

035.17 

964.26 

394.91 
4.02 


91,383.67 
2,023.31 


1,419.40 

2,343.04 

32.84 


Municipal. 


ToUl. 


Philippine    Mexican  |  Philippine  Mexican 
currency,    currency,    currency,    currency. 


r26,802.27 
2,22L46 


1,4«8.58 


1,571.58 
1,151.50 


18,728.40 

7.946.00 

617.56 

30.00 

89,988.68 

68,977.86 


26,817.00 
5,087.50 

10,826.12 
777.47 


$2,808.78  I ' 

609.51  ,r'103.292.H9      $t>,K25. 


1,419.40 
2,343.03  1 
32.83  i 


1,876.19  I 
6,926.69  j 


278,117.44       17.881.00 


76.765.04 
1,554.95 


65,000.00  1 


3,874.:K 
181.% 


12.463.84  ' !    20.990.09 


l,5:i.M 
1. 151.50 


11,413.92  '  261.283.16  |  16,015.43     549,776.29  |    27. 429. » 


I 


1,787.76  I 


173.25  ; 146.923.21  I      l.«l.00 

I  287.623.48  i    2.176.80  ,  237,523.48        2,176.» 

I  18L56    


1,452.92  ! 13,838.63         1,086.17       28,291.56 


16,367.23 
7,392.46  I 


I 


I 


164,112.87 


11, 413. 92  I  261, 283. 16  I  16, 015. 43     549, 776.  '29  j    27, 429. 55 


PROVINCE  OF  AMBOS  CAMARINES. 


y^,  461. 46 

« 1,251. 40 

973.07 

8, 086. 49 

6,202.64 

1,014.77 

36.50 

23,990.58 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904. . 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 

1904 

Collections: 

Refiistry  of  property 

Industnal  tax , 

Cedula  tax 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Special  school  fund 

Miscellaneous 

Congressional  relief  fund: 

Sales  of  rice 

Payments  to  province 

Internal-revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.  1189:  , 

Cedula I    11,453.50 

Municipal  licensee I 

Refund  by  settlement  war-  I  I 

rants I     7,189.76  i 


?27,927.55 
37.66 


12.50  1 

10,971.04  I 
12,000.00 


n2,354.27 
1,506.07 


9ti:i  47 

1,257.90 

6.75 

57.20 

2.341.10 


8,086.38 

6,202.64 

1,014.71 

36.50 

80,262.13 

19,747.13 

200.00 


$0.50 
a80.24 


963.47 

1,257.89 

6.73 

67.20 

8,110.83 

631.61 


11,453.60 
635.00 

10,784.63 


ri5,070.40     friT.WV.^-i 


105,866.04  I    10.564.06 
'22',m.0i".'"... 


41,416.89  I 


a  Due  of&cer. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OP  AMBOS  CAMARINES— ConUnued. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

PhiUppIne 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Ptailippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

DIBIT— continued. 

Forwtry  refunds,  Act  Xo.  527. . . 
Ttmnsf en 

r4,88l.24 
1,606.07 

114,926.79 

............ 

^4, 884. 23 

'     *$3i.*04* 

Pi>,768.47 
1,506.07 

120,293.97 

isi.'w 

ExcbftD^es  and  adjuatmentft  of 

S100,848.68 

5,367.18 

100,848.68 

' ........... 

Total 

204,458.01 

133,440.30 

112,434.37 

5,928.93 

816,892.88 

139,369.23 

CBtDIT. 

Expenditures,  piroTincial : 
f^U^ries  and  waffen 

89,309.71 
8,098.18 
10.166.92 
37,400.40 

1,611.72 

5,059.61 

234.66 

t 

Public  building 

Roods  and  bridges 

Continirent  expenses 

ExpenditOKs,    Congressional 
relief: 

Roads  and  bridges 

•    Public  buildings 

Contingent  expenses 

Ptnaents  to  municipAllties. . . . 

89,975.16 

i 

6,905.99 

97,628.18 

242.70 

1,606.07 

86,549.59 

97.628.18 

Rate  28,  Act  No.  90 

242.70 

614.98 
31.04 

132,340.45 

453.83 

6i4.98 

Tfutffers 

1,506.07 

31.04 

currency 

Balances  June  30, 1906: 
Casb  balances 

86,549.59 
13,261.41 
7,523.16 

5,928.93 

138,269  38 

6,644.30 
6.655.82 

Credits  in  suspense,  pres- 
ent treasurer 

34,084.69 

463.88 

Total 

204,468.01 

133,440.80 

112,434.37 

6,928.93 

316,892.38 

139,369.28 

PROV 

INCE  OF  A 

^IQUE. 

DBBIT. 

Balances: 

CishbalanceJuly  1,1904.. 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 

19M ^. 

r6.190.89 
1,234.88 

$2,012.02 
24.05 

ri4.99 
30.16 

$44.97 
113.38 

^•6, 470. 41 

$2,194.42 

CoUections: 

Registry  of  property . 

Industrial  tax  T. . .  T 

1,142.70 

6.499.61 

81.89 

163.66 

6,661.51 

76.91 

168.48 

1.63 

1,167.68 

6,331.00 

81.85 

163.65 

8,473.12 

12,227.92 

76.92 

158.48 

1.02 

Cedulatax 

' 

Rtamp  tax  . 

1 

Cart  tax 

i*nd  tax 

319.24 

857.88 
293.80 

1 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneoiis 

4.00 
6,766.00 

40.878.48 

1,443.76 

Intemal-rerenue  refimds.  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

6,766.00 
210.00 

6,048.87 

220.66 
2,351.66 

1.09 

Municipal  licenses 

Refundby  settlement  war- 
rants   

4,029.24 

220.67 
14,278.86 

3,566.63 

23,816.11 

441.12 
16,626.02 

8,567.62 

Forestry  refunds,  Act  No. 
627 

Tiuufen 

678.79 
1,439.66 

87.46 

611.26 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
currency 

1,439.65 



Total 

48,724.23 

4,605.67 

43,073.63 

1,083.41 

91,797.76 

5,689.08 

CBBDIT. 

bpenditures.  provincial: 

14,433.49 

141.46 

692.88 

7,012.36 

18.00 
15.40 

Public  buildings 

! 

Roads  and  bridges 

1 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 

Rotidsand  bridges 

22,180.17 

Contingent  expenses 

nTinents  to  mnniciDalities 

28.40 
35,146.72 
16,625.02 

1,301,77 

35,145.72 
2,351.66 

1,044.64 
37.46 

1.31 

1,044.64 

Twnrfen .V.'. 

14,273.86 
1,801.77 

673.79 
3,980.98 

611.26 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
currency 

8,982.W 

834 


EEK)RT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 


THE  PROVINCE  OP  AMTIQUK-Oontlniied. 


ProTincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

PhUipplne 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine    Mexican 
currency,    currency. 

CBKorr— continaed. 

Balances  June  30, 1906: 
Cafih  balances 

^7,777.48 
3,163.06 

PI.  918. 80 
8,667.35 

j 

Credits  in  suspense,  former 
treasurer 

160.05 

1 
P>16.616.68  1         $Sa95 

Total 

48,724.28 

4.606.67 

43,078.5« 

$1,063.41 

01.707.76        5,689.09 

PROVINCE  OF  BATAAN. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balanceJuIy  1,1904.. 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 

1904 

P-6,222.26 
142.87 

23.86 
1,828.75 
3,252.00 

71.34 

183.50 

9.063.96 

1178.28 
73.66 

r2,831.26 

1150.08 

^9,196.88 

$410.92 

Collections: 

Reffistry  of  property 

Inoustnal  tax 

" 

27.69 
418.98 

1,823.72 

3,252.00 

87.33 

183.50 

8,280.44 

13,675.94 

27.67 
418.99 

Cedula  tax 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax                   .... 

8.16 
366.80 

3.i6 
288.87 
336.22 

I^and  tax .  r 

Municipal  taxes 

41.661.83 

1,89a  64 

Couffressional  relief  fund: 
Sale  of  rice 

781.35 
2,130.80 

4.974.00 

Payments  to  province 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

2,012.15 

4.974.00 
886.00 

2,107.64 
2,505.87 

Municipal  licenses 

Ref  undby  settlement  war- 
ntnts             

1,405.10 
2,606.89 

1,280.00 
19,126.76 

6,366.00 

J. 

14.345.74 
6,011.76 

1,250.00 
19,126.76 

6, 170. 14 

Forestry  refunds.  Act  No.  627 . . 

Payments  to  province   from 

insular  treasury. 

Transfers 

3.657.27 
6,695.71 

8,667.17 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

814.14 

6,69&71 

Total 

68,811.93 

11,420.85 

41,870.83 

1,233.89 

09,682.76 

12,664.74 

CREDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  and  wages 

15,112.89 

75.67 

2,987.74 

4,628.82 

1,916.02 
586.60 

73.66 

Public  buildinm 

Roads  and  bridges 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,     Congressional 
relief: 
Roads  and  bridge** 

22,656.02 

73..'« 

Contingent  expenses 

Payments  to  municipalities 

2,451.62 
87,058.29 
10,126.76 

6.686.05 

37,068.29 

886.22 

06.22 

Transfers 

19.126.76 

6.686.96 

7,868.43 

18.38 
620.92 

3,667.27 
6,270.56 
1.419.47 

$,667.27 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

807.67 

7,168.22 

Balances  June  80, 1905: 

Cash  balance 

4,367.54 

Credits  In  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 

Former  treasurer 

a50.00 

12,710.22 

1,419.47 

Total 

68,311.93 

11,420.86 

41,370.83 

1.233.89 

09,682.76 

12,654.74 

PROVINCE  OF  BATANQA8. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904 . 

Credite  in  suspense  July  1, 

1904    

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Industnaltax 


^63,619.18 

472.59 

216.80 
6,160.49 


$3,860.04 
40.50 


37.09 

oCr^t, 


r266.61 
3,437.37 


$462.48  r«7,604.66 
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PROVINCE  OP  BATANGAS-Continued. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexisan 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

DIBIT— continued. 

CoUectlonft-ConUnued . 

Cedulatax 

no,  506. 20 

176.79 

531.55 

44,877.62 

$44.75 
8.11 

no,  506. 20 

176.78 

530.84 

41,984.03 

57,576.07 

$44.76 
3.14 

{Hump t«x r .. . 

1 

C*rt  i%T 

1 

Land  tax * 

259.55 

213.94 
1,606.95 

1 

Municipal  taxes 

1 

Miacciianeooa 

523.60 
46,414.84 

n77,406.42 

92,250.39 

Gonsrenional  relief  fund: 
Sales  of  rice 

Sales  of  iron 

160.18 

46,584.62 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
NaUfth 
Cedula 

22.051.00 

22,061.00 
1,490.00 

11,609.45 
164.30 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund  by  settlement  war- 
rants   

7,789.64 
164.29 

1,920.20 



64,941.09 
328.69 

1,920.20 
32,078.68 

42.538.43 

Forestnr  refunds.  Act  No.  527. . 
Umm  Dj-  province  to  munici- 
palities, repaid 

Tnnaf ers 

32.073.68 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

42,538.43 

44,389.71 

44,389.71 

, 

Total 

278,544.98 

48,634.75 

154,941.10 

2,858.37 

4sei  4M  n< 

50,993.12 

CREDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  and  wages 

86,767.20 
12,658.42 
20,718.27 
18,225.00 
25,757.75 

28,607.95 
17,453.68 

2,000.00 

Public  buildinxi 

Roads  and  bridfges 

Sehool  building  fund 

Gontingent  expenses 

114,121.64 

Expenditures,    Congressional 
relief: 
Roads  and  bridges 

Public  boUdings 

46,061.68 

2,000.00 

147,692.95 

9,800.00 

Repayments  of  loans  to  insular 
treasury 

laymen ts  to  municipalises  ... 

147,692.95 

2,358.37 

2, 358. 37 

Loans  to  municipalities 

Tmnafera 

9.866.66 
82,073.68 

38,741.01 

85,677.06 

46.00 
23.96 

32,078.68 
38,741.01 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

48,634.75 

48,684.75 

Balances  June  80. 1905: 

Cash  balance 

7,239. 14 
9.01 

Credits  in  suspense— 

Present  treasurer 



Fmner  treasurer 

42,995.17 

Total 

278,544.98 

48,634.75 

154.941.10 

2,858.37 

483,486.08 

50.998.12 

PROVINCE  OP  BKNQUET. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904 .. 

n,  699. 74 

1.420.24 

18.50 

$129.85 

^8,119.98 

$129.85 

CoUeJSSJii:' 

Registry  of  property 

Municipal  taxes 

^1,518.00 

Miscellaneous 

289.00 
818.50 

4,820.50 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  11»: 

CmY  q)« 

813.50 
17.50 

1,024.60 

Municipal  licenses 

RefuDoby  settlement  war- 
rants  

688.08 

20,841.06 

118.06 

8,352.18 

20,841.d& 

118.05 

Payments  to  province  from  in- 
■ilar  treasury 

Exchanges  aiKl  adjustments 

Total 

25,878.16  j          129.85 

6,373.60 

32,2,51,76 

129.85 
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THE  PROVINCE  OP  BENGUET— ConUnued. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

CRKDIT. 

Expendltares.  provincial: 
flalftiim  ann  wa^fw 

no.  688. 88 

1,791.13 

717.25 

7,637.30 

Public  buildings 

RoadB  and  brictges 

Ckttitingent  expenses 

Payment  to  municipalities  .... 



$20,884.06 

•5,768.76 

6,758.76 

Exchanges  and  aojustment? 
of  currency 

$129.85 

129.  «5 

Balances  June  80, 1905: 

Casta  balances 

4,800.80 
243.80 

619.85 

Credits  in  suspense,  pres- 
ent treasurer 

5,668.95 

Total 

26,878.16 

129.85  '      fi..<i7a.60 

32,251.76  1         129.  kS 

PROVINCE  OF  BOHOL. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904. . .  TV,  666. 21 
Credits  in  suspense  July  1,  , 

1904 237.39 

Collections:  i 

Industrial  tax '  3,587.85 

Cedulatax 5,440.00 

Stamp  tox 469.71 

Carttox 60.12 

Land  tax 6,192.58 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 1,000.82 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 

Cedula 19,097.00 


Municipal  licenses, 
nd     by 


Refund     by     settlement  i 

warrants '     8,085.24 

Forestry  refund.  Act  No.  527. . .      1, 121. 41 
Loans  by  province  to  munici- 
palities, repaid '         442.48 

Transfers 48,588.67 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 164, 326. 97 


Total. 


Expenditures,  provincial : 

Salaries  and  wages 

Public  buildings 

Roads  and  bridges 

Contingent  expenses 

Payments  to  municipalities 

Transfers 

Exchanges  and   adjustments 

of  currency 

Balances  June  80, 1905 

Creditsin  suspense,  present 
treasurer 


Total. 


276,195.95 


80,994.61 

1,181.10 

764.80 

15.661.60 


I 
$16,806.67  I  P7,040.19 


I 


447.00 

238.23 

2,729.61 

2.69 

1.66 

423.76 


23,220.47 
208,360.21 


80.70 

8,687.37 

5,440.00 

469.67 

60.18 

8,266.73 

23,978.87 


19.097.00 
1,912.60  I 

12.127.86  I 
1,121.42 


I 


$715.42   r24,964.49     $17,9«.« 


238.28 

2,729.61 

2.68 

1.65 

665.00 

3,950.86 


247,230.29  |    83,062.44  I    8,202.96 


66.423.85 


60,319.60 
2,242.83 

442.48 
48,688.67 

164,326.97 


859.268.89 


I 


10.80.47 


2S.2aa47 
20$,  380. 21 


256.48S.24 


48,688.67 

169,901.61 

27,872.87 

a  18, 719. 01 


126.50 

isi.'so* 

'23,'226.*47" 

193. 105. 55 
30,346.27 


68,087.92 


7,687.55 
7,886.97 


276,195.95  ,  247,280.29       83,062.44 


8.202.96 


48.601.81  66«.» 

68,087.92  '     8,aOH5 

48.538.67  28.2».fl 

169,901.61  198,105.66 

24.128.88  30.14127 


8,202.95  I  859,256.89    265,481.24 


PROVINCE  OF  BULACAN. 


DIBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904 . .  P78, 666. 83 
Credits  In  suspense  July  1,  i 
1904 1      2,065.61 

Collections:  i 

Registry  of  property i         290.09 

Industrial  tax I    10,666.83 

Cedulatax ,'     5,509.4| 


$826.85 
2, 958. 10 


275.90 
857.21 

a  Credit. 


^•3,558.09 


10,833.26 
5.496.50 


$20.06  r^.  190. 58 


276.82 
857.21  I 


$!,«».« 
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PROVINCE  OF  BULACAN— Continued. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

DEBIT— continued. 

Collections—Continued. 

8timip  tftx 

r  466. 63 

119.40 

69,006.68 

120.61 

4.68 

622.61 

^466. 48 

119.44 

76,740.08 

65,282.78 

120.63 

4.67 

650.15 

4,218.00 

1 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Miwellaneoun 

442.48 
10,000.00 

19,620.50 

^234,268746 
10,000.00 

$6,807.29 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
Na  1180: 
CMlnli^ 

19,620.50 
2,185.00 

10,079.06 
835.47 

Municipal  licenses 

1 

Refun<f  by  settlement  war- 
rants   

6,719.87 
835.47 

930.36 
17.48 

60,726.20 

58,224.43 
1,670.94 

.     930.36 
1,765.35 

60,727.49 

Ftorpfltiy  r^mid<i,  AAt  No.  527  . . 

Loans  by  province  to  munici- 
palities, repaid  

Transfers 

6.10 
67,662.04 

1,747.87 
1.29 

6.10 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  ot 

67,662.04 

Total 

620,872.74 

72,234.00 

185,904.81 

5,546.46  i  446,777.55 

77, 780. 46 

CKEDIT. 

Kxpenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  ann  waxes 

46,862.66 
23,252.98 
16,297.04 
88,467.05 

9,962.85 

860.90 

85.95 

2,008.46 

292.08 

1 
i 

Pnblic  buildings 

1 

Roads  and  brldfge» 



Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 

relief,  roads  and  bridges 

Payments  to  municipalities 

123,379.63 

9,962.85 

179,805.01 

1,765.35 

59.268.64 

2,742.38 

.... 

179,805.01 

6,544.97 

5,544.97 

Transfers 

1,766.86 
69,268.54 
67,831.73 

8,664.64 

6.10 
69,277.08 

6.10 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
eorrency 

1.49 

69,278.57 

Balances  June  80. 1905: 

6,097.61 
2.29 

1 

Credits  in  suspense,  pres- 
ent treasurer 

208.44 

72,696.17 

206.44 

Total 

260.872.74 

72, -284. 00 

186,9W.81 

5,546.46 

446,777.66 

77,780.46 

PROVINCE  OP  CAGAYAN. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Ossh  balance  July  1. 1904  . . 

Credits  in  sospemte  July  1, 

1904 

ri6,786.81 

188.88 

20.55 

11.471.74 

4,138.66 

245.11 

1,207.66 

21,784.37 

r29,700.88 
14.80 

r-8.217.07 
888.95 

1217.84 
9,162.07 

^25,021.21 

139,096.59 

Collections: 

618. 12 

202.81 

4.49 

21.40 

1,268.77 

11.471.67 
4,138.66 
245.09 
1,207.51 
40.921.93 
45,004.16 

518. 12 

1 

Cednla  tax 

202.81 

4.51 

21.40 

2.521.44 

2,678.98 

1 

Stamp  tax 

Gairt  tax 

liand  tax 

1 

lfnn{f*lfMt1  tATAH 

Miscellaneous 

28.00 
16,216.00 

.54 

141,834.80  !      7,963.89 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cednla 

16.216.00 
2,780.00 

7,038.20 
2,248.86 

546.63 

Municinal  licenses 

Refunoby  settlement  war- 
rants        .       

4,692.13 
2,248.36 

136,106.13 

46,890.33 
4,496.72 

136.651.76 

Foieitry  refunds.  Act  No.  627. . . 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 

of  currency 

149,863.31 

4.09 

149.867.40 

Total 

214,026.70 

181,585.12 

140,868.12 

15,831.26  I  354,894.82  {  196,916.38 

CBKOIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
^Wlarif^f  and  wamv 

33,880.26 

976.87 

22,000.81 

18,669.66 

1 

Public  buildinn 

] 

1 1 

Loads  and  bri<&es 

::::::":::-l 

Contingent  expenses 

::::::;:;:;:|:::::::::::: 



70,627.10 
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PROVINCE  OF  CAGAYjtN-<3ontinued. 


Item. 


Provincial. 


Municipal. 


ToUl. 


Philippine    Mexican 
currency,     currency. 


Philippine 
currency. 


Mexican    Philippine '  Mexican 
currency,    currency,    currency. 


CBKDiT— continued. 


Payments  to  municipalities ... 
Exchanges  and  adjustment* 

of  currency r'128,748.26 

Balances  June  80, 1906: 

Cashhalances 3,699.62 

Credits  in  suspense,  pres- 
enttreasurer 11,051.72 


Total. 


8155,106.15 
26,478.97 


n35,742.32 

8.72 

806.66 

4,315.52 


114,725.45 
605.81 


n85.742.82 
128,751.98 


I 


214,026.70 


181,685.12  140,868.12 


15,831.26 


fl4«726.4S 
155,711.96 


19,873.42       26,478.97 


354,891.82     196.916.38 


PROVINCE  OF  CAPIZ. 


^^                     DEBIT. 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904. . . 

^6,618.96 

4,148.34 

37.76 

3,937.00 

11,421.94 

272.84 

95.25 

15,762.94 

$746.56 
1, 137. 78 

P-1,097.55 
468.12 

$84.81 
630.35 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 
1904 

P-12,332.97 

$2,448.50 

Collections: 

Resristry  of  property 

Industrial  tax :.. 

50.43 

376.99 

8.63 

15.35 

1.169.63 

3,970.87 

11,421.93 

272.82 

96.25 

21,017.31 

22,825.30 

61.43 
480.00 
3.51 
15.35 
1,669.52 
704.96 

J            ' 

Cedula  tax 

1 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

62.70 

15,397.58 
10,000.00 

15,244.60 

1.00 

91,193.90 

4,431.70 

Congressional  relief  fund: 
Sales  of  rice 

Payments  to  province 

26,397.58 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

16,244.60 
455.00 

10,893.44 
261.43 

Municipal  licenses 

Ref  undby  settlement  war- 
rants  

6,928.96 
261.43 

1,141.53 
242. 10 

2,712.94 

48.266.40 
522.86 

1,141.53 
266.47 

8.039.02 

Forestrv  refunds.  Act  No.  527. . . 
Loans  by  province  to  miinic- 
inalities  renaid 

Transfers 

13.37 
326.08 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
currency 



456.81 

1.64 

457,45 

Total 

94.286.76 

3,966.08 

87,862.97 

3.381.57 

182,149.73 

7,837.65 

cREDrr. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  ana  waires  . 

'27,596.18 

22.28 

6,674.38 

19,380.85 

21,849.72 

3,713.67 

30.80 

356.70 
61.10 
60.30 

162.61 

97.35 

Public  buildings 

1 

Roads  and  bridires  . 

• 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 
relief: 

R/Midfl  RTid  hridff(M« 

63,678.64 

639.61 

Public  buildings 

::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Contingent  expenses 

Payments  to  municipalities  .. . 

25,594.09 

80,317.64 

16.66 

300.66 

418.24 

97.  S5 

80,317.64 

2,689.78 

2,6»9.78 

Loans  to  municipalities 

Transfers 

16.66 
209.90 

414.67 

8.845.05 

5,459.84 
72.91 

90.76 

3.57 

1,037.56 

6.305.22 
108.22 





Exchanges  ond  adjustments  of 
currency 

8,004.94 

860.41 

3,365.35 

Balances  June  80. 1906: 

Cash  t)alanceM 

Credits  In  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 



Former  treasurer 

214.18 

331.38 

21,828.80 

545.56 

Total 

94,286.76 

3,956.08 

87,862.97 

3,381.67 

182,149.73 

7,837.65 
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Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

DKBIT. 

Balances: 

CAah  bftlance  July  1, 1904 . . 

^22,005.70 

732.04 

531.00 

4,387.06 

2,718.00 

420.68 

2G.28 

36,268.15 

^2,166.48 
27.00 

Credits  In  mispeDse  July  1, 
1904 

•1,616.00 

^24,981.22 

$1,616.00 

CoUectioM: 

SSfSS.i'.T'^.''.''.;:;:::: 

56. 00        4  -Vt?  Oft 

$56.00 
14.63 
16.60 

Cedulatax 

14,53 
16.60 

2,718.00 

420.68 

26.26 

48,982.19 

73,984.96 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

566.63 

756.53 
75.74 

Municipal  taxes 

174,870.29 

1,569.96 

0on«es8ional  relief  fund: 
sales  of  rice 

43,006.58 
11,575.00 

15,985.50 

Payments  to  province 

Internal-revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

54.581.63 



15,985.50 
1,277.00 

6,071.49 
189.01 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund  by  settlement  war- 
rants   

4,047.66 
189.02 

26,000.00 
618.74 

1,217.78 

43,367.14 
378.03 

26,000.00 
613.74 

2,047.77 

Poreitry  refunds.  Act  No.  527  . . 

Loans  to  province  from  insular 
treasuiy 

Tninsf ers 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

736.57 

829.99 

735.57 

Total 

168,724.12 

8,004.23 

157,065.60 

917.30  1  325.7?»9.72 

3,921.58 

CBEOIT. 

Expenditurea,  provincial: 

Salarlea  and  wages 

Public  buildin«j 

34,361.25 
10,669.23 
16,535.53 
10,006.80 

19.247.86 

19,198.20 

819.90 

' 

Roads  and  briugra 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 
relief: 
Roads  and  bridges 

1,616.00 

7i,572.8i 

1,616.00 



Public  buildings..^ 

Contingent  expenses 

fttyments  to  municipalities  . . . 

88,766.96 

153,097.07 

618.74 

628.04 

189.18 

153,097.07 

Transfers 

618.74 
628.04 
187.58 
56,292.96 
663.54 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

1,884.88 
8.86 

918.34 
8.96 

2,297.72 

Miscellaneous    revenues    re- 
funded  

1.56 
3,966. 98 

7.81 

Bdances  June  80, 1906: 

CfMih  balances 

Creditsinsuspense,  present 
treaimrer. 

60,928.47 

Total 

168,724.12 

8,0W.23 

167,065.60 

917.80  .  326,789.72 

3.921.53 

PRC 

►VINCE  OF  CEBt. 

DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Gash  balance  July  1, 1904. . . 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 

1904 

^8, 468. 35 

7,063.70 

153.25 

14,668.93 

16,983.14 

1,112.04 

610.74 

25,493.87 

$61,102.86 
6,967.96 

no.  514. 38 
1,409.01 

10.10 

1,772.42 

PIT?,  540. 44 

$69, 843. 34 

CoUectiona: 

Registry  of  property 

Industnal  tax 

801.92 

12,783.60 

10.13 

1.70 

3,317.15 

14.668.80 
15,983.14 
1,112.02 
610.67 
83,997.23 
93, 624. 48 

801.91 

12,783.62 

10.12 

1.69 

4,422  87 

Cedula  tax 

Stamp  tax          

Cart  tax 

lAnd  tax 

Munidnal  taxes 

4,462.47 

Miscellaneous 

66.00 

5,601.06 
60,000.00 

218,088.  si 

39, 397. 18 

Coogreasional  relief  fund: 
Sales  of  rice             

290.26 

Loans  to  province 

66,50L05 

290.25 
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PROVINCE  OF  CEBC-Continued. 


Provincial.           i          Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

PhUippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

DEBIT— continued. 

Internal-revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

^54,736.50 

y'54',786.60 
695.00 

29,448.87 
814.65 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund  by  settlement  war- 
rants   

19,632.68 
814.65 

1,260.67 
14.56 

70.973.62 

P'159.249.45 
.    1,629.30 

1,260.67 
23.24 

71,134.11 

Forestry  refunds,  Act  No.  627. . 
Loans  by  province  to  munic- 
ipalities, repaid 



Transfers 

8.68 
160.59 

Exchanf^es  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

$1.19 

CI   19 

Total 

286,537.65 

$85,275.67 

267.884.02 

24.256.89 

644,421.57     109,531.96 

CREDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  and  wafes 

65,35L02 
6,464.51 
23.636.46 
67,716.41 

3,920.45 
8,095.06 

871.08 

Public  buildings 

Roads  and  bridges 

Contingent  expenses 

794.82 
405.76 

168,168.40         1,665.90 

Expenditures,    Congressional 
relief: 

Public  buildings 

7,016.68             405.78 
236,726.04       24  079.22 

Payments  to  municipalities  . . . 

236,726.04 

24,079.32 

Loans  to  municipalities 

18,600.00 

18, 600. 00 

Relief  of  distreas,  Act  No.  276. . 

4.767.92 

4,767.92 

Transfers 

14.56 

8.68 

1.05 

21,148.11 

23.24 
1  05 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

78,436.00 

177.07 

•m  tiin  m 

Balances  June  80, 1905: 

Cash  balances 

107,108.74 
730.32 

Credits  in  suspense,  pres- 
ent treasurer 

.14 

128,987.31 

Total 

286,537.55 

86,275.57  |  257,884.02 

24,256.89     544.421.67     109,681.96 

PROVINCE  OF  I  LOCOS  NORTE. 


n4,939.92 
912.75 
130.76 


$13,782.73     ^9, 727. 22 
66.49 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1,  1904  .. 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 

1904 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Industrial  Ux '      3,190.82 

Cedulatax 1,416.50 

Stamptax  ,         165.88 

Carttax 183.90 

Land  tax 13,684.49 

Municipal  taxes I ' 'A9fi0.38 

Miscellaneous ;      1.168.15 

Congressional  relief  fund,  sales 

of  rice 14,504.27 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 

Cedula 


3.190.84 

1, 415. 50 

166.88 

183.90 

18,246.00 


$289.12 
.39 


r25,579.89  '.  $14,138.71 


Municipal  licenses , 
Qcf  by 


Refund  by  settlement  war- 
rants  

Forestry  refunds,  Act  No.  627  . 
Payments   to  province   from 

insular  treasury 

Transfers 

Exchanges  and   adjustments 


17,987.00 


17,987.00 
687.50 


5.375.54    

716.68  I 


8,063.31 
716.68 


15,976.42  ! 

167,988.92  |    93,783.72 


of  currency ,    76,288.96  j    75.505.21 


12,662.82  I 
.35  I 


445.99  . 


69,082.00 
14.604.27 


Total 334,619. 


IKJ.13S.18       98.987.38         735.60 


50,100.35 
i,4;«.36 

15,976.42 
180, 641. 7i 

76. -289. 31 


433,607.34 


446.02 


98.788.72 
75.606.21 


183,873.68 
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PROVINCE  OF  ILOCOS  NORTE— Continued. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

^^™-                       '  Philippine 
'  currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

CEEDIT. 

Expenditores,  provincial: 

Salaries  and  wafes ^^1,540.79 

Public  buildings Ilil37.19 

Roada and  bridges 3.354.60 

Contingent  expeni«8 '     7.342.39 

164.60 

r53.374.97 

964.60 

Expenditures,    CongreiBional 
relief: 
Roads  and  bridges 14,194.73 

Public  buildings 9.839.87 

Contingent  expenses '         153. 21 

24,187.81 
77,941.48 
180,641.74 

63,906.81 

Payments  to  municipalities. ...' 

i^77.94i.48 
12.652.82 

$735.11 

736'ii 

Timnsfen 167,988.92 

93,783.72 
89,289.86 

93. 783. 72 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 63,906.81 

.39 

89,290.25 

BaUnces  June  30. 1906: 

Cash  balances 20,908.90 

3, 515. 03 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 8. 563. 97 

4.878.05 

Former  treasurer 688. 58 

33.554.53 

Total 334,619.96 

183.138.18  .    96.967.38 

1 

735.60  J  433.607.34 

183.873.68 

PROVINCE  OF  ILOCOS  8UR. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 19(M. . 

Credits  in  suspense  July  I, 

1904 

Collections: 

RcKistry  of  property 

Indaotrial  tax , 

Cedulataz 

Stamp  tax 

CartUx 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

CoDffresrional  relief  fund,  mis- 
cellaneous   

Internal-revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.  1189: 

Cednla 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund  by  settlement  war- 
rants  

Pbfwtry  refunds,  Act  No.  527  . . 

Transfers 

Exchanges  and  adj  ustmen  ts  of 
currency 


n8.228.38     fl3,068.69 
879.96  133.96 


23.00  . 
5,049.57  I 
2,202.00  I 

177.56 
9.308.61 
35,627.11  , 


78.02 

86.58 

6.47 

557.77 

t,  426. 42 


106.90 
84.20 


20,  lot.  60  I 


Total. 


Expenditures,  provincial: 

Salaries  and  wages 

Public  buildings 

Roads  and  bridges 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 

relief,  roads,  and  bridges 

Piyments  to  municipalities 

Transfern 

Sxcliangesand  adjustments  of 

currency 

Balances  June  SO,  1905: 

Cash  balances 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 

Former  treasurer 


7,185.73 

341.16 

6,219.86 


n,  820. 54 
267.97 


5.019.53 
2,202.00 
177.54 
9,308.56 
47,475.80 
46,931.15 


$123.48 
5.05 


78.01 
86.57 
6.47 
557.74 
9,895.42 
420.03 


7,603.40 
191,666.58  I  200,952.18 


20,124.60 
2,257.50 

10, 778. 61 

341.16 

77.02 


297, 226. 12  -  229, 903. 49  |  146. 811 . 88     11, 172. 77 


1^1.196.86 


163.639.33 
84.20 


60.470.84 

682.82 

6.296.88 

191,666.58 


444.037.00 


39,251.62 
30,166.40  I 
15,596.49 
17,608.55 


28.58 


75.40 
19.00 


486.82 
"2*  294.' 67 
170,742.11     224,1*4.03 


135,927.56     11.167.72 

5.472.50  75.39    


21,062.21 


163.00 


28.62  ! 


46.85    10,778.61 


80.00 


10.98 


1.80 


5.06 


Total ■  297.226.12     229.903.49  |  146,811.88  ,  11,172.77 


fl3.321.18 


19,199.60 


7.608.40 
200,962.18 


241,076.26 


102,512.96 


122.98 


48r>.82    

135,927.56  11,167.72 

2,370.06  5,472.50 

170,742.11  224,134.08 


31,997.49  I 


179. ( 


444,037.00  I  241,076.26 
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Provincial.           |          Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

^•43,625.12 
5,942.64 

1,063.89 
14,888.45 
11,201.00 

2,680.83 

412.40 

51,566.00 

Mexican 
currency. 

PhUippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904 . . 

$9,684.98 
7.323.20 

^-6, 872. 78 
331.51 

Crediu  in  suspense  July  1, 
1904 

•2,014.87 

^-56,620.06 

119,023.06 

Collections: 

Reffistry  of  property 

Industrial  tax 

162.09 

2,016.76 

84.03 

31.59 

14,888.48 

11,201.00 

2,580.79 

41'i.40 

162.11 

2,016.76 

84.01 

31.59 

3,675.97 

6,014.23 

Cedula  tax 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  (ax 

Land  tax 

3,669.15  ,     48.111.22 

1 

Municipal  taxes 

156,032.86 

Miscellaneous 

5,683.92 
29,282.18 

41,435.60 

320,623.24 
29,282,18 

17,948.29 

Congressional  relief  fund,  sales 
of  rice  

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula               

41,436.50 
3,050.00 

18,483.72 
1,766.77 

Municipal  licenses 

Refundby  settlement  war- 
rants  

12,322.49 
1,766.75 

416.66 
79,341.02 

57,995.49 

116,727.21 
3,533.52 

416.66 
85,802.31 

60,29L47 

Foreairv  refunds.  Act  No.  527  . . 
Loans  by  province  to  munici- 
palities, repaid 

Transfers 

1,236.09 
M.  860. 26 

6,461.29 
2,295.98 

8.97 
1,853.43 

1,240.06 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
currency 

56,713.69 

Total 

359,424.34 

79,068.15 

313,872.30 

15,856.94 

673,296.64 

94.fti5.09 

CREDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  and  waires 

67,680.19 

1,947.03 

25,231.13 

762.45 

1                      1 

Public  buildings 

Roads  and  bridges 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 

relief,  roads  and  bridges 

PavmentM  to  municinalities. . . . 

33.093.84 
29.065.18 

748. 69 

127,802.19 

29,065.18 

294.056.84 

1,160.00 

86,802.31 

49,608.17 

1,611.14 



294,066.84 

12.413.11 

12,413.11 

Loans  to  municipalities 

Transfers 

1,150.00 
79,341.02 

47,915.31 

66,390.40 

632.82 
7,127.42 

1,286.09  1      6.461.29 
66,809.57         1,692.86 
4,253.80  1     ll-757.7.'i 

3.97 
2,597.23 

1.240.06 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
currency 

69,406.80 

Balances  June  30, 1905: 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 

1 

Former  treasurer 

6,258.06 

3.56 

842.68 

85,911.95 

10.S5S.9S 

Total 

359,424.34 

79,068.15 

813,872.80 

15,856.94 

678,296.64 

91,926.09 

PROVINCE  OF  ISABELA. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1. 1904 .. 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1. 

1904 

Collections: 


Registry  of  property . 
Industrial  tax 


Cedula  tax. 

Stamp  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

Internal -revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 

Cedula 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund  by  settlement  war- 
rants  

Forestry  refunds,  Act  No.  527.. 

Transient 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 


n4,672.04 

908.28 

1.00 

7,088.64 

694.00 

112.»4 

7,829.44 


$13,575.77 
39.00 


7.64 
8,872.50 


.51 
45.81 


1.44 


^23,898.25 
635.46 


7.079.47 

694.00 

112.96 

10,433.28 

25,168.60 


$8,718.98 


82.92 


.61 

61.10 

944.65 


Total 


2,295.36  I 
346.77  ! 
43,571.78 

30,632.00 


26,242.34 
29,299.71 


8,872.60 
1,660.00 

3,443.04 

345.76 

54,493.41 

7,862.88 


8.806.51 


117.031.84  I    69,287.60  |  144,589.06     18,56L$7 


P'40,114.03     $22,S28.:5 


•r 


69,211.97  1      1,119.« 


25,04:1.40   

«91.5:»    

96.065.14  35.060.85 

88.494.88  29,29$.n 


a61,e20.40      87.799.17 
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PROVINCE  OF  I8ABELA— Continued. 


Provincial.           |          Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

PbUippine 
currency. 

Mexican   ,  Philippine 
currency.  |  currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

CEKDIT. 

Ezpendituree,  Movincial: 
Sal&ri^  ana  wares 

r26,112.34 

99.80 

12,323.67 

9,468.58 

Pablic  buiidinss 

Contingent  expenses 

Payments  to  municipalities  . . . 

f^48,664.S9 
87,424.15 
96,065.14 

25,007.32 

P-87.424.15 
54,493.41 

$914.65 
8,808.61 

8,808.51 

1944.65 

Transfers.                   .v         ... 

43,571.73 

25,007.32 

« 1,261. 71 

1,635.31 
74.30 

$J6,242.34 

35.100.58 

7,894.58 

35,060.85 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

43,909.09 

Balances  June  30, 1906: 

Cash  balances 

617. 37 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 

2,054.13 

Former  treasurer 

3, 119. 40  1 

7,894.58 

Total 

117.081.84 

69,287.50 

144,589.06 

18,661.67 

261,620.40 

87,799.17 

PROVINCE  OF  LAGUNA. 


510.32 

565.50 

10,485.08 

8,383.90 

1,150.00 

137.70 

87,818.08 


16,568.19 


325.12 
825.06 
60.28 


DKBrr.  I 

Balances: 

rash  balance  July  1. 19W  . . |r39, 298. 01 
Credits  in  suspense  July  1. 

1904 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Inaustrial  tax 

Cedola  tax 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous |         370.47 

Congresdonal    fund,   sales  of  | 

rice I         139.00 

Internal-revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.  1189: 

Cedula ,    18,216.00 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund  by  settiement  war- 
rants  

Forestry  refunds.  Act  No.  527 . 
Loans  by  province  to  munici- 
palities, repaid 

Transfers 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  > 

of  currency 165,835.06     189,279.27 


P-351.M 


2,630.89 
"*37.'53 


4,462.91 
475.91 

126.08 


10,485.20 

8.383.90 

1,150.00 

137.70 

117,090.70 

57,035.54 


18,216.00 
5.722.50 

6.694.35 
475.91 


1.74 


$15.13 


P-40,159.87  I    $6,583.32 


325. 13 
825. 07 
60.25 


3.507.88 
5.801.(M 


303. 183. 72 
139.00 


53,311.76 
961.82 


126.08  ' 
1.74  ' 


14,398.24 


165. 835.  a5  I  189,279.27 


Total. 


337,963.96 


199,726.33  I  225.745.08     10.534.50     .V.3.709.04 


Expenditures,  provincial: 

Salaries  and  wages 47.022.45 

Public  buildings 6, 439. 15 

Roads  and  bridges 13,660.88 

Contingent  expenses 31,588.68   . 

I^yments  to  municipalities < I . 

I/)ans  to  municipalities I  521.>87   . 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  I 

of  currency '  163,678.66 

Balances  June  30, 1906: 

Cash  balances 74,654.16 

Credits  in  suspense,  pres- 

enttreasnrer 413.11 


503.40 


Total. 


190,658.33 
8,564.60 


215,817.33  ;  10,  .534. 50 


98,701.16 

215.817.83 

521.87 


163.673.66 

I                     I 
9,956.70 

^28.96  J I    84,996.02 


337.963.96     199,726.33  I  225.745.08     10,534.50     668,709.04 

\ I    _  I 

>  Due  ofUcer.  (>  Credit. 


210,260.83 


503.40 
10,534.50 


190.658.33 


8,564.60 


210. 260. 83 
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PROVINCE  OP  LEPANTOBONTOC. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

PhiUppine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

PhUippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

OKBIT. 

Bftl&nccs: 

CMh  baUiDce  Jaly  1, 1904 . . 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 

1904 

r8.153.65 

1,068.43 

88.00 
111.34 

•2,868.78 
6.80 

^843. 71 
926.75 

no,  981. 44 

t2»8l5.08 

CoUectioDs: 

Refflstnr  of  property 

Industn&l  tax 

111.35 

2,042.00 

4.23 

4,886.25 

6, 125. 45 

Cedula  tax 

1145.77 

gtamp  tax 

4.27 

Land  tax t 

MnnioiDal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

13.96 
5,019.50 

18,386.85 

145.77 

Internal-revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

5,019.50 
100.  UO 

8,277.22 

Municipal  licenses 

Ref  un<f  by  settlement  war- 
rants. .................... 

2,134.81 

28,227.00 
10.18 

15,601.08 

28,227.00 
10.18 

7,279.11 

Pajrments  to  province  from 
insular  treasury 

Transfers 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

5,397.20 

s.fwaiA 

1  mi.  91 

2,688.85 

6,216.58 

Total 

60,268.24 

6,448.26 

25,217.37 

2,779.12 

76,485.61 

9,227.88 

cBBorr. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 

Salaries  and  waireff  ........ 

24,492.54 

553.72 

7, 180. 14 

9,789.79 

Public  buildinffs 

297.25 
.60 

Roads  and  bridires 

Contingent  expenses 

Pajrments  to  municipalities  . . . 

42.016.19 

18,474.33 

10.18 

5,646.79 

297.85 

18,474.38 

674.87 

674.87 

Transfers 

10.18 
3,183.87 
3,696.09 
1,361.91 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

6,030.71 

9JW9QO 

2,104.25 

8,134.96 

Balances  June  80. 1905: 

Cash  balances 

119.70        2.397-00 

Credits  in  suspense,  pres- 
ent treasurer 

1,988.12 

9,438.12 

119.70 

Total 

50,268.24  1      6.448.26  !    ttt.SlT.S? 

2,779.12 

75.485.61 

9,227.38 

' 

' 

PROVINCE  OF  LEYTE. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1,  1904 . . 

r24.864.40 

12,283.20 

40.40 

17,181.06 

10,644.50 

769.60 

223.00 

37, 165. 18 

•4,826.75 

r21,928.07 
6,816.43 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 
1904 

r«5,891.10 

•4,828.75 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Industrial  tax 

1,399.55       17.950.49 

1642.86 

828.87 

.91 

18.75 

1,976.21 

1.080.99 

Cedula  tax 

385.57 

1.13 

18.75 

1,783.09 

10,699.50 

769.68 

223.00 

49,911.87 

62,844.70 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Special  school  fund 

Miscellaneous 

1,713.50 
650.00 

210,786.42 

7,471.18 

Internal- revenne    refunds, 
Act  No.  1189: 
Cedula 

4H  020. 00 

. 

43,020.00 

4,a')0.oo 

Municipal  licenses '. 

Refund     by     settlement  , 
warrant<i! 11,680.01 

17,520.03 
1, 764. 76 
7,362.82 

2  51S  19 

119,290.05 
8,629.51 
15,139.08 

28,032.20 

Forestry  refunds.  Act  No.  527. . .  i      1 ,  764. 75 

Transfers 7. 776. 21 

Exchanges  and   adjustments 
of  currency 25. 519.  oi 

19,918.20 

19, 918. » 

Total 

' 



195,294.77 

•28,:«H.04     247,373.51  |    3,888.09 

442,668.31 

32.216,18 
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PROVINCE  OP  LEYTE-Contliwied. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine  ■  Mexican 
currency,    currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

CREDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Sdaries  ana  wages 

^50.626.33 
1,748.27 
2,272.72 

Pablic  buildings 

1 

Pnrchaw  of  land 



Roads  and  biidges 

67.494.79 

1,273.69 

25,628.01 

Aid  to  municipalities 

CMitingent  expenses 

• 

n48,943.81 

220,128.45 

15,139.03 

17.911.27 

Piymeots  to  manicipalities 

^2201,28.45 
7,362.82 

91,116.53 

$1,116.53 

Transfers 

7,776.21 

17,9U.27 

18,749.79 

16.00 
1,897.69 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  curencf 

928,328.04 

2,771.56 

81,099.60 

Balances  June  30. 1905: 

Cash  balances 

19,018.08 

.50 
863.69 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 

Former  treasurer 

40,545.75 

Total 

195,294.77 

28,328.04     247,378.54 

3,888.09 

442,668.31 

32,216.13 

PROVINCE  OF  MARINDUQUE. 


Credits  in  suspense  July  1. 
19M 

rso.oo 

F50.00 

Total 

50.00 

50.00 

' 

CBcnrr. 

Balances  June  30. 1905: 

Credits  in   suspense,  for- 
mer treasurer 

50.00 

50.00 

1".       

Total 

50.00 

50.00 

1 

PROVINCE  OF  MASBATE. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904.. 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 

1904 

CoUeclions: 

Reristryof  property 

Indnstnal  tax 

Cedulatax 

Stamp  tax 

Carttax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Congreasional  relief  fund,  sales 

of  rice 

Internal-revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.  1189: 

Cedula. 


Municipal  licenses, 
nabys 


Refund  by  settlement  war- 
rants  

Forcwtiy  refunds.  Act  No.  527. . . 

Transfers 

Exchange  and  adjustments 
of  cTurency 


Total. 


r6,868.97 

3,400.65 

417.00 

2.130.50 

2,379.00 

24.02 

5.0U 

6.860.62 


48.25 
4,206.00 


1,811.64 

2,620.71 

254.86 

1,106.67 


31, 


CREDIT.  I 

Expenditures,  provincial: 

Salaries  and  wages *    11,981.55 

Roads  and  bridges 962.07 

Contingent  expenses I  '10,885.84 


$1,251.78 
876.33 


2,128.11 


^4, 183. 44 
3.420.95 


2.130.42 
2,380.00 
23.92 
5.00 
13,720,43 
9,547.49 


4,206.00 
452.60 

1,%7.45 

2. 620. 70 

82.66 


44,877.79 


603.85 


372.48 


$157.86 
452.92 


610.28 


n7,874.01 


623.40 
43.25 


12.143.59 

5,241.41 

337.52 

1,245.50 


76,508.68 


23,829.46 


$2,738.39 


2,738.39 


876.83 
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PBOVINCK  OP  MASBATE-ConUnued. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

ToUl. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

CBEorr—continued. 

Bzpendltuies,    GongrcsflBional 
relief: 
Roads  and  bridges 

P-177.60 
46.40 
120.00 

\ 

Public  buildings 

Contingent  expeiises 

Payments  to  municipalities 

P-S43.00 

43,961.47 

887.52 

^■43,961.47 

$462.92 

$450.92 

Transfen .' 

251.86 

82.66 

of  currency 

$1,251.78 

157.36 

1,409.14 

Balances  June  80, 1905: 

Cash  balances 

6,732.36 

296.32 
176.89 

833.66 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 

Former  treasurer 

8,037.23  , 

Total 

31,630.89 

2,128.11 

44,877.79 

610.28 

76,508.68 

2,738.39 

PROVINCE  OF  MINDORO. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

^-6,643.36 

4.616.65 

2.00 
1,326.67 

$5,273.27 
a  12. 46 

P-3,991.51 
748.09 

$686.74 
263.44 

Credit  in  suspense  July  1, 
1904 

^IR  799.61 

$6,100.00 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Industrial  tax 

t 

21.47 

1,325.60 

3.631.82 

627.60 

81.60 

11,104.18 

12,864.18 

21.46 

Cedula  tax. 

289.79 
64.66 

Stamp  tax 

627.66 

64.66 

Cart  tax 

Land  tux 

1,100.30 

Municipal  taxes 

1 

Miscellaneous 

340.18 
7,618.96 

3,760.00 

86.60 

417.98 

81,770.09 
7,618.96 

I.M2.74 

Congressional  relief  fund,  sales 
of  rice 

417. » 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula. 

3,760.00 
300.00 

1,783.07 
2,752.18 

Municipal  licenses 

Refundby  settlement  war- 
rants  

1,188.72 
2, 752. 19 

37,269.05 
61.21 

17,363.02 

10.791.79 
6,604.37 

37, '269. 05 
83.80 

17,363.02 

Forestry  refunds,  Act  No.  627. . 

Payments  to  province  from  In- 
sular treasury ; 

'* 

Transfers 

92.45 
14,418.31 

22.59 

92.45 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
currency 

14,418.91 

I 

Total 

83,368.57 

20.306.19 

42, 832. 12 

2.266.29 

v>a.'it)i\  fa 

22,671.4S 

CBKDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 

Salaries  and  wages 

Public  buildinm 

30, 145. 22 

12.50 

20,526.56 

3,914.M 

166.50 

6,355.28 

3,245.63 

65.00 

80.00 

1 

Contingent  expenses 

Sipenditurcs,    Congressional 
relief: 

9.00 

60.684.27 

89.00 

Telephone  construction  . . . 

Public  buildings 

Calapan  pier 

Contingent  expenses 

18.766.25 

35,225.93 

38.61 

12,318.99 

Pavments  to  municiDalities  . 

35,225.93 
3.69 

2,266.29 

2,265.2> 

Transfers 

35.02 

12, 318. 99 

2,397.44 

4,146.60 
20.00 

92.46 
20.124.74 

^92.45 

Exchanges  and  ftdiustments  of 

currency 

Balances  June  30, 1906: 

aO,12i74 

6,523.90 
1,078.70 

Credits  in  suspense— 

r  '  '    " 

Former  treasurer 

*'i4,'i«.'64 

1 

Total 

83.368.57 

20,306.19 

42,832.12 

2,265.29 

126,200,69 

22,571.« 

a  Due  officer. 
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PROVINCE  OP  MI8AMIS. 


Item. 


Provincial. 


Philippine 
corrency. 


-\- 


DKBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1. 1904. . . 
Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 

1904 

GoUections: 

ReeistiT  of  property 

Industrial  tax 

Cedula  tax 

Stamp  tax I 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  tax | 

CooflrreMional  relief  fund,  sales 

of  rice 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 

Ccdnla 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund  by  settlement  war- 
rants  

Forestry  refunds,  Act  No.  527. . . 
Loans  by  province  to  munic- 
ipalities repaid  

Transfers 

Exchanges  and   adjustments 
of  currency 


^7,721. 

301. 

71. 

8.296. 

8,295. 

264. 

286. 

18,471. 


Total. 


CBBDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 

Salaries  and  wages 

Public  buildi nes 

Roads  and  bridges 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 

relief,  roads  and  bridges 

Repayments  of  loans  to  Insular 

treasury 

Psyments  to  municipalities I 

Transfers I 

Exchanges  and   adjustments  i 

of  currency ! 

Balances  June  80, 1906:  i 

Cash  balances 

Credits  in  suspense,  pres- 
ent treasurer 


5,143.92 


12,589.00 


6,189.82 
490.20 

300.00 

18,292.78 

16,392.17 


96.046.97 


22,371.68 

852.22 

5.031.33 

14,662.01 

5,148.92 

5,000.00 


Mexican 
currency. 


17,525.89 
186.59 


850.03 

1,473.35 

.26 

3.89 

888.54 


2,414.79 
98.10 


18,484.91 


Total. 


18,292.78 

85.60 

14,512.88 

10,605.10 


9B.046.97 


2,414.79 

17,450.53 

93.20 

a  6, 623. 58 


13,434.91 


Municipal. 


Philippine   Mexican 
currency,  [currency. 


r2.144.21     $9,048.08 


Total. 


Philippine 
currency. 


Mexican 
currency. 


.no,  167. 09  \  $16,759.66 

I  I 


8,296.62  I 
8,295.00  . 
2fr4..56  ' 
236.60 
17,958.40 
26.208.07 


12.589.00 
707.50 


850.01 

1,473.36 

.25 

3.39 

1,178.08 

719.88 


91,896.36 
5,148.92 


490. 19  I 


7,784.74  I t    38,860.06 

980.39 

300.00 
•22.661.46 

27.284.98 


4,368.67  I    3,179.19 
11,902.76  20.00 


101,246.22  I  16.472.21 


86.126.81 
4,368.67 


3, 179. 19 
18,298.02 


2,5(M.39 
8,247.32  ' 


101,246.^22  I  16,4?2.21 


197,293.19 


42,407.19 

5,148.92 

5,000.00 
86,125.84 
22,661.45 

85.60 


7,485.51 


5,593.96 
118. 10 


29,907.15 


5,593.98 
30,743.55 


35.869.19  !   a  6. 430. 38 


197,293.19  1    29,907.16 


PROVINCE  OF  MORO. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904. . . 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 

1901 

^459,368.54 

21.906.39 

879.76 

24.267.45 

26,088.31 

1.361.68 

32,321.45 

822.98 

868.00 

8,850.00 

873.00 

$653.88 

l'-6.99 
864.20 

$22.97 
114.20 

r  482,140. 12 

$691.05 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Innufftfial  tax 

613.37 

4,853.03 

8.09 

( 

Cedula  tax 

t 

Stuipn  tfix 

(And  tax                     ... 

Moro  exchange 



Pines             "         

1 

Shell-flsblng  licenses 

Permitfl  for  Anns         . .  . 

165.00 

1 

Municipal 

85,  sis.  74 

1,102.96 

Mlicel  laneous 

68.65 
579.00 

13,344.00 

176,716.96 
579.00 

6,642.46 

Congressional  relief  fund,  sales 
of  rice 

Intemal-'revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.  U89: 
Cedula     

Municinal  licenses      

1,060.83 

Refimd  by  settlement  war- 
rant   

28,768.43 

48,168.26 

a  Due  officer. 
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PROVINCE  OP  MORO— Continued. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
curreney. 

PhlUppine 
currency. 

MexicaD 
currency. 

DEBIT— continued. 

Intenutl-reyenQe  refunds,  Acts 
N08. 168  and  811,  refund  by 
settlement  warrant 

P80,747.24 
6,078.46 

6,612.00 
263,367.11 

72,770.63 

r8O.747.a4 
6.078.45 

6  612  00 

Forestry  refunds.  Act  No.  627  . . 



Payments  to  province  from  In- 
sular treasury 

Deposits,  customs 

1654.53 
78,807.87 



263,367.11 

UALia 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
currency 

1 
72,770.68      78,307.87 

Total 

1.042.927.01 

84.956.77 

^87,247.76  1  $1,240.13 

1,130.174.77      «6.1»5.» 

CBEDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  and  wnges 

203,466.77 
69,200.87 
62,976.62 
11,116.71 

62,009.68 
97,981.86 

74,826.80 
240.00 

' 

Public  building             

1 

Roads  and  bri^^ 

1 

Wharf  and  doclu . 

•  ■•; : i   :::::::: 

Customs  expenditures  re- 
fund insular  government. 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,     Congressional 
relief: 
Roads  and  bridires  . 

1 

486. 76a  40 

Public  buildings 

76.066.80 
86.154.86 

Payments  to  municipalities 

86,164.36 

1,240.13 

1.210.  IS 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
currency 

67,419.90 

407,328.42 

5,949.26 
412. 28 

84,194.44 
761.83 

67  419.90      84.19144 

Balances  June  80, 1906: 
Cash  balances 

868.40 

729.50 
.50 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 

1 

Former  treasurer 

414,783.81  '         761.  SS 

Total 

1.042,927.01  1    H4.965.77 

87,247.76 

1.240.13 

1,130.174.77  .    86.U6l90 

' 

PROVINCE  OF  NUEVA  feCIJA. 


DKBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1,1904  .. 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 

1904 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Industnal  tax 

Cedulatax 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

Congressional  relief  fund, sales 

of  rice 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 

Cedula 


n6,188.6» 

849.72 

258.07 

2,687.67 

1,599.28 

78.96 

1,578.15 

30,560.61 


Municipal  licenses 
nd     by 


settlement 


Refund 
warrants. 
Forestry  refunds.  Act  N«».  627 . . 

Transfers 

Exchanges  and   adjustments 
of  currency 


Total. 


Expenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  and  wages  . . . . 

Public  buildings 

Roads  and  bridges 

Contingent  expenses  . 


3.055.88 
15,034.49 

14,258.00 


4,028.67 

505.61 

28,728.71 

80,289.88 


1413.81  ,  n, 096. 22 
a260.00    


19.20  i 
213.25 

.33  I 
66.55 
1,546.28  I 


2.687.62 

1,599.27 

78.98 

1,573.16 

80.98M.09 

81.778.83 


96,021.61 


198.141.63       98,031.03 


27,644.28 
10,315.61  ' 
6,620.59 
10,040.^0 


$19.17 
218.26 
.88 
66.66 
1.607.60 
444.76 


P16.6S8.5S 


106,408.85 
16,034.49 


14,268.00  I 

1.685.00  I 

6.048.01  ' 
505.61  I 


'\'' 


tl6S.8I 


4.0W.27 


8.618.27  - 


40,272.68  I 

1,011.22 
28,728.71 


88. 90a.  16      96,021.(1 


95.855.60 


2.261.66  !  298,997.13     100.282.9 


I 


68,600.66  I. 


a  Due  officer. 
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PROVINCE  OP  NUEVA  feCUA— Continued. 


• 

Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Expenditaree,    CongreBsional 
relief: 
Rn*dii  find  bridff »ff . . . ,  ^ . ,  ^ , 

r8,414.07 
2,540.88 
1, 143. 78 

Public  buildings 

Contingent  expenses 

Payments  to  monicipaliUes 

n2,098.73 
88,618.96 
28,728.71 

82,081.46 

r88,618.96 
3,618.27 

92,251.66 

92,251.66 

Tranrfera 

25,110.44 

82,081.46 

25,080.42 

a250.00 

Exchanges  and  adjostments 
<rf  currency   

198,081.03 

98,031.03 

Balances  June  30, 1905: 

Cash  balances 

3,618.27 

Credits  in   suspense,  for- 
mer treasurer 

28.948.69 

Total 

198,141.63 

98,031.03 

95,855.50       l.tFi^-OR 

293,997.18  1  ion  Tki^fiid 

PROVINCE  OF  NUEVA  VIZCAYA. 


DBBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904  . . 

^-6, 885. 98 
984.07 
150.66 

1739.31 
35.00 

^2,154.76 
1,827.04 

150.66 

1,548.00 

74.92 

592.25 
5,598.17 
7,866.15 

$106.64 
90.83 

Credits  in  suspense  ^uly  1, 

1904 

CoUections: 

Industrial  tax 

Pll,851.86 

9973.78 

Cedula  tax 

Stamp  tax 

74.92 

Cart  ^x 

Land  tax  ' 

Municipal  taxes  ............  r .  r  - ,,  -  ^  -  ^  - 

Miscellaneous ' 

15,556.73 

latemal-rerenue  refunds.  Act 
Nall89: 
Cedula         

2,458.00 

2,458.00 
100.00 

2,817.33 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund'  by  settlement  war- 
rants  

1,878.22 

20,000.00 
9,464.52 

8,099.66 

9,711.55 

20,000.00 
15,425.48 

3,195.26 

Payments   to  province   from 
insular  treasnrv 

Transfers 

56.24 
2,905.05 

5,960.96 
95.^ 

89.52 

95.76 

2,905.05 

Total 

44,996.03 

3,735.60 

80,743.84 

238. » 

75,789.87 

3,974.59 

CBEDIT. 

Expenditorea,  nrovindal: 
Public  buildings 

14,198.45 
2,542.65 
1,256.70 
9.049.58 

Roads  and  bridges , . 

Contingent  expenses 

Psyments  to  municipalities  . . . 

27,047.38 
20,738.21 
15,425.48 

2,447.81 

20,738.21 
5,960.96 

90.45 
39.62 

109.02 

90.45 

Tnuisf en .". 

9.464.52 

2,447.81 

4,130.53 

1,847.79 
68.00 

56.24 

3,627.45 

51.91 

96.76 

Exelianges  and  adjustments 
of  correncv      

3, 736. 47 

Balances  June  80, 1905: 

2,340.27 
1,704.40 

Credits  in  suspense— 

Pmwnt  treamrer    

Former  treasurer 

10,080.99 

51.91 

Total 

44,996.08 

3, 785. 60 

80,743.84 

238.99 

75,780.87 

3,974.50 

PROVINCE  OF  OCCIDENTAL  NEGR08. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

r^tah  balance  July  1,1904  .. 

Credits  in  suspense  Jul  v  1, 

1904 


^42,815.91 
1,827.89 


94,900.41 
a  10, 087. 86 


r20,367.79 
11,140.84 


93,902.98 
15,196.33 


^76,141.48 


913,910.86 


a  Due  officer. 
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PROVINCE  OF  OCCIDENTAL  NEGROS-Continued. 


Provincial. 

Municipal.* 

Tot 

&1. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

DEBIT— conUnued. 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Inaustnal  tax 

r788.41 
8,645.63 

19,692.93 

562.34 

2,417.86 

50,038.69 

$214.76 

1,898.22 

16.21 

29.52 

2,563.08 

^8, 646. 60 
19,692.92 
562.31 
2,417.89 
61,147.00 
49, 753. 2ft 

$214.78 

1,893.22 

16.19 

Cedulatax 

Stamp  tax 

( 

Cart  tax 

29.52 

Land  tax 

3,355.59 

Municipal  taxes 

1 

Miscellaneous 

776.  is 
22,505.02 

33,840.00 

1 

F1225,141.01  -  $11,063.48 

Congressional  relief  fund,  sales 
of  rice 

774.77 

1     . 

22,505.02            774.77 

Internal-revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

33,840.00 
1,152.50 

18,886.94 
8,106.85 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund  by  settlement  war- 
rants 

9,257.95 
3,106.86 

1,373.01 
101,219.66 

10,924.93 

91,977.89 
6,213.71 

1, 873. 01 

Forestry  refunds,  Act  No.  627 . . 

Loans  l>y  province  to  munici- 
palities, repaid 

Transfers 

18,170.89 
16,010.37 

81,060.95     13.409  05 

182,280.61 
27.963.60 

26.579.44 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
currency 

17,088.67 

16  mas7 

Total 

809,792.74 

29,484.87 

823,808.01     88.864.05 

ffi«.'».V7K       »L3SfLft2 

CREDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  and  wages 

54,749.10 
2,905.92 
18.220.88 
37,803.96 

1.821.62 

17,670.75 

427.45 

1,232.89 

52.37 

1 

1 

1 

Public  buildinirs 

1 

Roads  and  bridges 

140.00 
1,064.16 

182.60 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 
reliefr 
Roads  and  bridires 

1 

113,679.86         1,266.58 

1 

Public  buildings 

School  building  fund 

Contingent  expenses 

Payments  to  municipalities 

i _  1 _._. 

560.57 

2i,i52.7l 

220,966.84 

47.28 

733.17 

220.965.34       6,533.84 

6,533.84 

Loans  to  municipalities 

Refund  of  excess  collections . . . 

47.28 

1.081.14 
13,170.39 

12,729.91 

556.73 

1.081.14 

Transfers 

101,219.66 

13,794.66 

47,543.50 

182.44 
12,172.63 

81,060.95     la.  409. 06 
3.80     18.911.16 

182,280.61 
13,798.46 

26,579.44 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
currency ; 

81.641.07 

Balances  June  80, 1905: 

Cash  balances       

6,887.89 

13,886.94 
998.12 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 

1 

Former  treasurer 

7.00 

81,671.52  ,         86S.73 

Total 

809,792.74 

29,484.87 

828,803.04 

38,864.06 

633,695.78 

68,338.92 

PROVINCE  OF  ORIENTAL  NEGROS. 


DEBIT.  I 

Balances:  i 

Cash  balance  July  1. 1904 . .  r66, 871. 69 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 

1904 504.02 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Industrial  tax 2, 

Cedulatax |      5, 

Stamp  tax I 

Cart  tax 


218.45 

717.68 
322.50 
91.16 
30.00 
12,989.63 


1.50 
831.84 


Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

Congressional  relief  fund,  sales 

of  rice I     5, 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 

Cedula 16,608.50 

Municipal  licenses 

Refunds     by     settlement 
warrants 


6,061.22 


$8. 


791.74 
67.00 


886.86 
907.90 


138.67 

,652.09 

5.82 

2.20 

[,556.54 


717.64 
322.50 
91.15 
30.00 
608.93 
646.70 


683.48 


508.50 
325.00 


9,076.84 


$4,051.38 
590.69 


^•63,668.96     $18, 600.  H 


138.66 

1,652.07 

6.80 

2.20 

6,740.35 

661.41 


71,787.84       14,8&5.» 
5,831.84 


49,470.06 
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Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Dnrr— continued. 
Pprestry  refunds.  Act  No.  627. . 

VTBl.M 

T^1.81 

P-462.64 
62, 151. 14 

TrtDsfew .               56  466.01 

lift  HhO  7R 

6, 695. 13 

$16, 852. 78 

ExchMgeBftnd  adjustments  of  i                    1  '    ' 

10.942.34 



70,247.86 

72,836.28 

Total 

CBIDIT. 

Expenditnies,  provincial: 
Salaries  ana  waces 

•                   ' 

221,181.05  1  105.436.55 

102,489.29 

$12,742.45 

323,620.34 

118,179.00 

26,485.98 

52.00 

Poblic  buildings 

186.26 
10,132.46 
14,748.45 

24,864.24 

1,090.69 

882.70 

Roads  and  bridges 

Ocoitingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congresional 
relief: 
Roadi  and  bridges 

15.00 

50,553.09 

67.00 

Public  buildings 

Contingent  expenses 

rafmenti  to  municipalities 

26,837.63 
84,441.80 
3,065.00 
15.91 
62,151.14 

61,386.94 

84,441.30 

590.69 

690.59 

LosM  to  municipalities 

Renmd  of  excess  collections. . . 

8,066.00 

15.91 

65,456.01 

Tmarfcis 

i6,862.78 

6.695.13 

16,852.78 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
nirrency 

61,386.94 

68,029.80 

12,151.86 

80, 181. 66 

Balances  June  SO,  1906: 
Gash  balances 

14  846.62 

20,486.97 

6,861.66 
6,491.20 

Credits  in  raspense.  pres- 
ent treamirer            .... 

9,469.85 



36, 669.  S3 

20,486.97 

Total 

221,181.06 

106,436.55 

102.489.29 

12,742.45 

323,620.34 

118,179.00 

PROVINCE  OF  PALAWAN. 


Btlances: 

Cash  balance  July  1,  ]9(M  . . 
Credits  in  saspenDe  July  1, 

1904 .\: 

Collections: 

Industrial  tax 

Cedolatax 

Stamp  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

"rt«nial-revenue  refunds.  Act 
Nall89: 

Cedula 


I 


^2,664. 76  I 
2,166.20  I 
666.34 


$9.19 


72.80 


Munidpal  licenses, 
ndbyfi 


Refund  by  settlement  war- 

,      rants 

Jwsstry  refunds.  Act  No.  627. . 
Payments  to  province  from  in- 

aular  treasury 

Transfers 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 

of  currency 


Total. 


Expenditures,  provincial: 

Salaries  and  wages 

Contingent  expenses 

Piayments  to  municipalities. . . , 

Transfers , 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 

of  currency 

Balances  June  30, 1905: 

Cash  balances 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 

Former  treasurer 


760.10 


2,893.00 


1,072.02 
1,085.20 

10,000.00 
2,380.69 


12,039.92 


6,601.24         7,663.83 


29.832.35  I    19,712.94 


^3, 935. 59  '. 
466.39  '. 

656.29  '. 

8,209.00  1. 

72.79  !. 

783.79  t. 
6,149.37  I. 


2,393.00 
200.00  I 

1,608.02  I 
1,08.5.21  ' 


6,808.01 


27,317.46  I 


9,114.40 
7,182.89 


Total. 


2,380.69 

6,688.56 

1,609.51  ! 

2,649.16  ' 
307.15  I 

29,832.36 


12,039.92 
7,673.02 


16,634.75  I 
6.808.01 


19,712.94 


2,057.20  I 
1,816.38 

27,317.46  I 


P-9,222.94  I 


$9.19 


12,300.48  J 


7,666.04  I 
2,170.41  j 

10,000.00 
9, 188. 70 

6,601.24  ' 


12,089.92 
7,663.83 


57.149.81        19,712.94 


I 


16,297.29    

16,634.75  ; 

9,188.70  I     12,039.92 

6.588.56  I      7.673.02 


8,440.51 
67,149.81 


19,712.94 
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PROVINCE  OF  PAMPANQA. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1,1904  .. 

r64,408.67 
188.01 

181.62 
6,702.20 
6,267.00 

242.69 
8,107.63 
93,866.65 

r,  623. 61 

^-88,871.00 

$3,672.66 

i 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 
1904 

^102,967.68 

|11,96l16 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Inaustnal  tax 

1 

19.03 
128.02 

6,702.20 

5,257.00 

248.06 

8,107.72 

113,181.78 

42.044.97 

21,727.60 
2,177.60 

10,079.60 
1,061.60 

19.04 
128.02 

Cedula  tax 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax 

26.80 
783.06 

26.30 

Land  tax 

912.32 
166.62 

::::::::::::i::::::::::: 

Municipal  taxp" 

279.848.42 

2,156.70 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

21,727.50 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund  by  settlement  war- 
rants   

6,719.72 
1,081.61 

600.00 
70,163.50 

68,662.26 

. 

62.431.82 
2.163.21 

600.00 
71,464.01 

68.662.26 

Forestry  refunds.  Act  No.  527. , 
Loans  by  province  to  munici- 
palities repaid 

TTaniifpn* .-. . ,  

1,800.61 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

63.602.80 

63,608.80 



Total 

887,697.86 

72,131.81  1  246,229.44 

4,923.86 

562,927.30 

77.0Kl6S 

CBBDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 

89,784.63 

1,075.66 

29,839.63 

26,787.96 

83.14 

1 

Public  buildinn 



1 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 

relief,  roads  and  bridges 

Payments  to  municipaiities  . . . 

96,487.68 

83.14 

281,882.11 

1,000.00 

71,464.01 

56,888.43 

231.882.11 

4,928.85 

4,92t.tt 

Loans  to  municipalities 

1,000.00 
70, 164. 10 

66,883.43 

114,129.01 

.60 

Transfers .'. 

1,299.91 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

72,131.81 

72,151.81 

Balance  June  80, 1906: 

12,047.42 

Credits  in  suspense,  pres- 
ent treasurer. 

126.176.98 

* 

Total 

337.697.86 

72,181.81 

246,229.44 

4,928.85     582.927.80 

77,066l«6 

PROVINCE  OF  PANGASINAN. 


DBBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1. 1904. . . 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1. 

1904 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Inaustnal  tax 

Cedula  tax 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Special  school  fund 

Miscellaneous 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 

Cedula 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund  by  settlement  war- 
rants  

Forestry  refunds.  Act  No.  527. . 

Transfers 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 


^66,086.48 

8.188.61 

3.826.29 
11.169.70 
13,871.75 
418. 19 
13,715.48 
78,246.11 


189.60 
60,613.50 


13,289.68 

1,804.70 

62,066.42 


!        '        ! 

89,295.41  I      ^322. 00  I         80.011 

3,826.38  :      1,634.20      3,632.46  1'76,230.24     $16,66121 


33.24 
521.16 


11,160.72 

13,871.76 

418.18 

13,715.49 

460.40  !  100,804.43 

110,147.28 

838.65 


6.94  I 


88.22 
621.14 


6.VK 

656.49 

1.956.46 


'  371,382.40 


I 


8,169.30 


239,664.62     300,561.67  ' 


50,513.50  I 
4,299.16 


19,934.52    188,660.86 

1,804.71-! 3,609.41 

6,331.61             8.88  68,886.03 

966.35         285.09  240,680.87 


Total 662.439.88     317,863.50     336.261.43  |    6.848.19  |  896,701.81 


4.0K.W 


*  8,177.© 
800,7»7» 


824.  TIL  » 
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PROVINCE  OP  PANGASINAN— Continued. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine'  Mexican 
currency,    currency. 

CBKDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Saiaries  ana  wages 

^68.618.98 
12,801.82 
86.414.24 
45,095.23 

»i8.65 

Public  buildijQffB 

Roads  and  bridj^es 

100.58 
1.366.63 

Contingent  expenses 

Payment  to  municipalities 

n52,929.77 
297,173.69 

81,515.86 

r297, 173.69 

95,437.64 

5,437.64 

Losns  to  municipaHties 

2,000.00 
3,169.30 

284.697.96 

26.190.19 

82.61 
257.55 

2,000.00 

Trswrfers 

61,633.16 

251,096.49 

87,796.63 

7,146.43 
1,838.40 

6,835.53 

63.65 

81,923.09 

02.60 
268.07 

8.38 
1,416.59 

68,468.'69 
251,160.14 

3,177.68 
286,114.56 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 

Balances  June  80. 1905: 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 

Former  treasurer 

a  14. 42 

128,969.02 

26,465.96 

Total 

562.439.88 

317,863.60 

336,261.43 

6.848.19 

898,701.81 

324, 711. 69 

PROVINCE  OF  RIZAL. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Caah  balance  July  1, 1904. . . 

W2,912.71 

2,022.41 

860.19 

8,167.82 

4,921.00 

291.48 

4.50 

45,872.89 

83,150.18 
6,960.01 

^•5, 103. 26 
1,892.44 

81,022.88 

. 

Credits  in  suspense  JTuly  1, 
1904 !7. 

^•41,430.82 

111,153.07 

Oollectlons: 

15.15 

143.73 

.77 

8,167.31 

4,919.00 

291.02 

4.50 

54,154.31 

71,818.19 

15.15 

143.73 

.77 

C«dn1atax.  

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

109.39 

141.24 
5,330.98 

Municipal  taxes 

198,971.71 

5,900.91 

MlMeUaneous 

Congressional  relief  fund,  sales 
of  rice 

11,884.24 
14,699.60 

11.884.24 

Internal-revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

14,699.50 
3,255.04 

6, 798. 73 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund^     by     settlement 
warrants 

4,632.49 
652.75 

889.00 
19,385.28 

139,860.86 

43,985.26 
1,306.49 

Pbrestry  refunds.  Act  No.  527  . . 

652.74 

paliUes.  repaid 

S89.00 
20,551.16 

146.982.10 

Transfers 

1,165.88 
fi.121.74 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 

150,007.35 

11.<>.00 

150,122.35 

TtotaJ 

286,466.12 

160.406.68  •  178,543.66  |    6,769.75 

464,999.78 

167,176.38 

CmEDFT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  and  wages 

38, 170. 13 

221.16 

21,815.29 

20,254.58 

108.42 
11,884.24 

2,000.00 

Public  buildings 

Roads  and  brioges 

Contingent  expenses 

80,461.16 

Expenditures.    Oongressional 
relief: 
Roads  and  bridges 

PubUc  buildings 

Repayments  of  loans  to  insular 
treasury * 

11,992.66 

2,000.00 
168,084.26 

5,217.40 
272.30 

Psyn}f>riits  to  monicipaHties  . . . 

168,084.26 
1,243.58 

Reftayments    of   adrance  to 
Insular  treasury. . . . .  ^ ^ 

8,978.82 

272.30 

19,386.28 

180,940.72 

85,751.81 

134.88 

Refund  of  excess  collection... 

Transfers   

1,167.62 

100.00 

7,799.03 

.31 
148.86 

20,552.90 
131,040.72 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 

160,406.68 

6,769.75 

167,176.33 

Balanees  June  80. 1905: 

Cash  balances. 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer  

V^miAr  trMumrar 

1,644.04 

45,378.38 

Total 

286,456.12     160.406.58 

178,548.66 

6,769.75 

464,999.78 

167,176.88 

' 

a  Due  officer. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 


PROVINCE  OF  R0MBL6N. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

PhUippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine   Mexican 
currency,    currency. 

DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Caflh  balance  J  ul y  1 ,  1904 .. . 

n6,462.67 

21.00 

29.00 

4,004.05 

2.461.50 

86.04 

27.50 

6.464.98 

9150.08 

n,  083. 32 

$456.80 

1 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 
1904 

^17,666.89         9606.88 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Industrial  tax 

506.88 

693.21 

1.97 

4,008.92 

2.461.50 

86.00 

27.50 

5,787.88 

13,624.34 

696.88 

1 

Cedula  tax 

593.21 
1.98 

1 

Stamp  tax 

Cait  Uix 

Land  tax 

718.82 

894.79 

Municipal  taxes 

865.32 

Miscellaneous 

17.64 
6.241.45 

4,823.00 

6.67 
86.00 

88,021.20 
6,241.45 

4,867.23 
36.00 

Congressional     relief     fund, 
sales  of  rice 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

4,828.00 
212.60 

2,380.68 

Municipal  licenses 

Refunds     by    settlement 
warrants 

1.687.12 

256.24 

5.00 

14,936.68 

13,826.30 

512.46 

6.00 

14,986.68 

Forestry  refunds.  Act  No.  527  . . 

256.22 

Transfers 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

15,526.87 

16.526.87 

Total 

_56, 413^62^ 

9,876.04 
1,374.80 
6,078.75 

4,927.79 
889.98 

2,000.00 

17,628.50 

34,696.36 

3,4C»r48 

91,109.98 

21,036.96 

CREDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial : 
Salaries  and  wages 

Public  buildings 

;  •  • 

Contingent  expenses 

17,829.09 

Expenditures,    Congressional 
relief: 
Roads  and  bridges 

Public  buildings 

6,817.77 
2.000.00 

Repayments  of  loans  to  insu- 
lar treasury 

Payments  to  municipalities  ... 

33,249  75 

8.408.48 

33,249.76 
6.00 

8.408.4)^ 

Transfers 

5.00 

18.297.14 

16.986.65 

977.97 

Exchanges  an(\  adjustments 
of  currency 

17,822.46 

304.04 

2.00 
17,628.50 

13,297.14 

17.322.46 

Balances  June  80. 1906: 

Cash  balance 

6.76 
1.439.86 

Credits  in  suspense,  pres- 
ent treasurer 

19,411.28 

806.04 

Total 

56,418.62 

34,696.86 

3,406.48  1    fil.iog  M 

21.086.98 

PROVINCE  OF  SAMAR. 


DEBIT. 

Balances; 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904 . . 

y^6,083.58 

9.584.26 

175.73 
10,587.73 
18,204.25 
2,261.47 
69.67 
18,658.51 

98,798.24 
2,314.21 

r24.466.42 
2,093.66 

Credits  in  suspense  iuly  1. 
1904 

09407.78 

nil.166.81 

95,704.67 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Industrial  tax 

10.687.60 
18,204.25 
2,261.47 
50.67 
24.744.82 
24.488.86 

CeduJa  tax 

56.00 

66.00 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

86.60 
48.00 

26,648.00 

16.07 

120.280. 13 
48.00 

127.07 

Congressional     relief     fund, 
sales  of  lice 

Internal-revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

26,648.00 
1.668.32 

11.998.85 
900.10 

Municipal  licenses 

Ref undby  settlement  war- 
rants   

7,995.67 
900.11 

1,261.97 

74.848.24 
1.800.21 

1.261.97 
1.07a  24 

Forestry  refunds,  Act  No.  627. . 
Internal-revenue  refund.  Acts] 

Noa.  168  and  811,  refund  by 

1.070.24 

settlement  warranu 

a  Due  of&cer. 
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PROVINCE  OF  SAMAR— ConUnued. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

DIBIT— continned. 
Tmuf en 

^46. 60 
167,273.67 

t23.96 
178.226.68 

1^45. 60 
157,314.98 

123.96 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

1^41. 31 

S464.10 

178  689.68 

1)U  hdS  SR 

Total 

823,724.71 

184.433.06 

144.111.47 

112.32 

467,836.18 

CRBDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Bftlaries  and  wages 

44,087.46 

455.52 

87,128.78 

74,226.86 

643.10 

Public  buildings 

Roads  and  bridges 

Contingent  expenses 

436.32 

155, 898. 10             436. 32 

Expenditures,    Congressional 

relief,  roads  and  bridges 

Hyments  to  municipalities 

643.10 

129,4.^.15 

1.100.00 

45.60 

152,704.78 

129,468.16 

56.00 

56.00 

Loans  to  municipalities 

1,100.00 
46.60 

152,306.10 

4,970.04 

7,874.17 
1,892.60 

TranKfers .'. 

23.96 

188,788.68 

136.30 

48.80 

23.96 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

898.68 

14,547.26 

a292.66 

56.32 

18S.84.5.00 

Balances  June  30, 1905: 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer  

Former  treasurer 

27,991.45 

184.  IC 

Total 

328,724.71 

184,433.06 

144,111.47 

112.32 

467,836.18 

184, 546. 88 

PROVINCE  OF  80R80G6N. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904. . . 

no,  461. 24 

d20.63 

274.26 

15,244.40 

4,295.60 

178. 10 

8.00 

88,887.96 

$6,028.29 
387.75 

r7,496.68 
795.50 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 
1904 

$7.00 

P^4,731.69 

$6,423.04 

Collections: 

^SSU'tS"!*.'*.".::::::: 

** 

16,244.81 
4,296.50 
325.83 
3.00 
46,287.60 
53,663.75 

C^ula  tax 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  (lix 

lAnd  tax 

;:::::::::: 

Municipal  taxes 

Special'school  fund 

Miscellaneous 

6,419.23 
48.44 

15,027.00 

179,170.87 

Intemal-reyenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

15,027.00 
5, 325. 00 

Municipal  licenses 

Refunoby settlement  war- 
rants         

3,618.68 
791.46 

20,000.00 

5,428.02 
791.45 

44,425.70 
1,582.91 

20,000.00 
36,292,89 

6,560.71 

Fbrestry  refunds,  Act  No.  527  . . 

Loans  to  province  from  insular 

treasury 

Transfers     

28,610.77 
6,654.35 

6,682.12 
6.36 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currencv 

Total 

160,393.75 

6,416.04  j  160,371.02 

7.00 

310,764.77 

6, 423. 04 

CREDIT. 

Salaries  ana  wages 

45,990.83 

1,840.82 

13,432,76 

20.068.47 

698.89 

Public  buildings 

Roads  and  brid^^ 

229.00 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 

relief,  roads  and  bridges . . .  i . 

Payments  to  municipalities 

81,322.87 

698.89 
146,115.40 
36,292.89 

229.00 

146,115.40 
6, 682. 12 

Tramfeni 

28,610.77 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
cnrrency 

6,187.04 

7.00 

6,m.04 

a  Due  oflBcer. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 


PROVINCE  OF  80RSOG6N— Continued. 


Provincial.           \          Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine    Mexican 
currency,    currency. 

CREDIT— continued. 

Balances  June  80, 1905: 

Cash  balances 

r38,822.25 

111.46 
827.61 

r6,785.45 

.50 

787.55 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 

Former  treasurer 

^47.334.72 

Total 

160,393.75 

$6,416.04 

160,371.02 

$7.00 

310  764  77       <R  #»  (U 

' 

PROVINCE  OF  SURIQAO. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1. 1904.. 

r6,588.65 

471.67 

59.00 

4,784.83 

4,384.61 

243.20 

12,386.68 

1956.49 

n.  921. 64 
2.285.66 

1181.22 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1. 
1904 

ni,217.62 

$1,137.71 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Industrial  tax 

1,841.17 

1,389.19 

41.97 

1,322.43 

4,784.80 

4,384.62 

243.15 

16,118.46 

4,463.87 

1.841.16 

1,889.21 

41.97 

1,711.86 

174.27 

Cedula  tax 

1 

Stamp  tax 

Land'^tax 

Municipal  taxes 

, 

Miscellaneous 

819.00 
4,942.03 

8,921.50 

20.00 
118.91 

62,672.06 
4,942.06 

9.773.23 

Congressional  relief  fund,  sales 
of  rice 

118.91 

Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

8.921.50 
110.00 

5.179.67 

399.98 

9,485.85 

4,821.19 

Municipal  licenses \ 

Refund  by  settiement  war- 
rants   

3,458.11 

399.92 

19,288.85 

5,247.60 

26.586.78 

799.86 

28.774.20 

10,068.69 

Forestry  refunds,  Act  No.  527.. 
Transfers 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

1,966.26 

1,966.26 

Total 

71,940.40 

7,656.42 

*  63, 119. 83 

5.839.69 

135,060.23 

12,996.11 

CREDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 

Salaries  and  wages 

17,366.79 

416.98 

629.03 

5,514.88 

3  163  15 

Public  buildinKs 

Roads  and  bridges 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 
relief: 
Roads  and  bridsres 

23,927.18 

Public  buildings 

1.758.12 
124.22 

Contingent  expenses 

Payments  to  municipalities. . . . 

6,640.49 
46.268.90 
28,774.20 

1.613.15 

46,268.90 
9,486.85 

Transfers 

19,288.85 
1,613.15 

19,981.71 
2,089.02 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

5,809.07 
1,847.36 

6.839.69 

11,148.76 

Balances  June  30, 1905: 
Cash  balances. . . 

3.220.41 

3,^')6.29 
588.88 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 

Former  treasurer 

29.436.81 

1.847.S5 



Total 

71,940.40 

7,656.42 

63,119,83 

5,889.69 

135.060.23 

12.99S.U 

PROVINCE  OF  TARLAC. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904. . . 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1. 

1904 

r34.443.42 

248.41 

110.65 
6.677.27 

r269.63 

$6.00 

^84,961.46 

$6.00 

Collections: 

Registry-  of  property 

Industrial  tax 

89.80 

5,577.22 

$89.80 
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PROVINCE  OP  TARLAC— ConUnued. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

DEBIT— ijontinued. 

CoUections-'Contin  ued. 

Cedilla  tax 

^3, 694. 60 

245.37 

1,423.53 

22,506.19 

$199.28 

r8,694.60 

245.38 

1,423.52 

28,197.21 

32,048.87 

$199.28 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax 

6.60 
253.06 

6.60 

336.99 

1,483.01 

liand  tftx 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

77.00 
664.99 

18,205,60 

n04,823.11 
664.99 

$2,664.42 

Congre»donal  relief  fund,  sales 
of  rice                 

Internal-revenae  refunds.  Act 
Mo.  1189: 
Cedula 

13,205.60 
2, 147. 50 

6,066.19 
840.65 

Municipal  licenses 

Refundby  settlement  war- 
rants   

4,057.46 
840.66 

6,405.20 

88,702.15 
1,681.31 

6,405.20 

Forestry  refunds,  Act  No.  627. . . 

Excbangesand  adjustments  of 
currency 

7,305.50 

7,305.50 

Total 

93,502.05 

7,869.24 

93,736.17 

2,115.68     187.238.22 

9, 974. 92 

CREDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  and  wages 

28,416.48 
6,352.69 
13,493.32 
19,236.72 

382.99 

Public  buildings 

Roads  and  bridges 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 

relief,  roads  and  bridges 

Payments  to  municipalities 

67, 498. 2i 

382.99 
89,824.71 

89,824.71 

2, 115. 68 

2,115.68 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
currency 

5,903.22 

19,464.38 

195.09 
68.16 

7,859.24 

5,903.22 

7,859.24 

Balances  June  30. 1905: 

Cash  balances 

3,906.16 
5.30 

Credits  in  suspense- 

23,629.09 

Total 

93,602.05 

7,869.24 

93, 736. 17 

2,115.68 

187,238.22 

9,974.92 

PROVINCE  OF  TAYABAS. 


DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904 . . 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 

19(M 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Industrial  tax , 

Cedula  tax 

Stamp  tax , 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

Congressional  relief  fund: 

Sales  of  rice 

Sales  of  galvanized  iron . . . 
Internal-revenue  refunds.  Act 
No.  1189: 

Cedula , 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund  by  settlement  war- 
rants  

Forestry  refunds,  Act  No.  627. . 
Loans  by  province  to  munici- 
palities, repaid 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 


Total 329,343.63     118,873.65 


T^,  026. 05 

2,009.78 

175.06 

9,397.66 

10,135.50 

289.50 

96.69 

106,861.90 


6,148.56 

27,810.66 
72.63 


22,775.00 


6,148.68 
7,371.39 

8,083.23 

94,941.44 


$12,222.75 
45.27 


^29,396.17 
4,497.62. 


203.10 

1,186.18 

1.67 

1.65 

8,423.67 


5.87 


101,783.99 


9,397.64 

10,136.50 

289.51 

96.71 

140,932.11 

53,469.22 


22,775.00 
2,072.50 

9,223.01 
7,371.40 


$610. 12 
2,414.25  r68.929.52 


203.10 

1, 186. 18 

1.68 

1.65 

4,630.72 

1,585.63 


$15,192.39 


490.07 


290,146.36 


196.21 


346,425.66   12,330.60 


27,883.19 


62,994.19 
14,742.79 


8,083.23  

95.431.61  '  101,980.20 


10,629.54  I  619.489.99  129,603.19 
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PROVINCE  OP  TAYABAS— ConUnued. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

ToUl. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

PhiUppine    Mexic*n 
currency,    currency. 

CREDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  and  wages 

r55,354.84 

8,619.83 

25,493.33 

84,379.07 

21,121.66 

6,217.82 

87.64 

3,000.00 

Public  buildings 

"•, 

1 

Roadi  and  bri<^e8 

!!;!"!!!!*!'***""*'■ 

Contingent  expenses 

1^118,847.07 

Expenditures,    Congressional 
relief: 
Roads  and  bridges 

Public  buildings 

Contingent  expenses 

26,427.02 

Repayments  of  loans  to  insular 
treasury 

3.000.00 

258.938.25 

ll.OOO.OO 

87,067.02 

Payments  to  municipalities . . . 

1*^253,935.25  'tio  62207 

110.022.07 

Loans  to  munipalltles 

ii,666.66 

36,388.65 
77,693.72 
5.487.17 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
currency 

$109,697.78 

9,222.69 

a46.82 

178.37 

36,031.58 

1.21 

600.76 
46.71 

no.2M.&4 

Balances  June  30. 1905: 

Cash  balances 

Credits  in  suspense,  pres- 
ent treasurer 

j 

119.213.63  j      9,222.58 

Total 

829,343.63 

118,873.66 

290.146.86 

10,629.54 

619,489.99  '  1».«B.19 

PROVINCE  OF  UNI6N. 

DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balances  July  1 ,  1904. . 

r6,994.83 
4, 674. 64 

$10,597.26 
a  8, 457. 69 

ar252.54 
841.20 

$4.68 
3,651.97 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 
1904 

ri2,258,18 

$10,796.22 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

Inaustnal  tax 

48.61 

4,951.29 

2,269.50 

298.26 

1,333  50 

28,460.83 

90.47 

344.96 

5.25 

7.15 

193.78 

4,951.03 

2,269.50 

298.29 

1.333.50 

37,947.60 

24.164.41 

90.46 

844.97 

6.25 

7.15 

268.87 

1,889.49 

Cedula  tax 

Stamp  tax 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

Munic  pal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

442.00 
1,091.78 

12,844.00 

108.768.22 
1,091.78 

2,687.80 

Congressional     relief     fund, 
sales  of  rice 

Internal -revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedu\^ 

12.844.00 
1,352.50 

6,209.32 
869.30 

9,072.46 

Municipal  licenses 



.......*..... 

Refund     by     settlement 
warrants 

4,139.56 
369.31 

25,657.07 

37,889.37 

Forestry  refunds.  Act  No.  527. . . 

788.61 
34,729.68 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

85.927.60 

7.163.21 

4S.0(n.71 

Total 

93,675.07 

48,708.78 

101,400.57 

12.865.46 

194,976.64       66,674.23 

CREDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  and  wages 

30,087.04 

356.43 

10,116.81 

15,417.56 

3,966.88 
831.23 

1,841.40 

Public  buildings 

Roads  and  bridges 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 
relief: 
Roads  and  bridges 

175.00 

66,977.84 

1.616.40 

Public  buildings 

4,796.61 
84. 106. 13 

PaymentH  to  municipalities  ... 

84,106.13 
5,979.59 
8,220.00 

2,060.27 
10.815.18 

!L0fi0.27 

Exchanges  and  adjustments 
of  currency 

30,118.92 

5,622.47 

479.86 
0  3,320.63 

29.362.80 
12.829.68 

86,096.61       40,177.96 

Balances  June  30.  1905: 

Cash  balances    

Credits  In  suspense- 
Present  treasurer 

Former  treasurer 

3,095.85 

13,997.55  1     12.829.58 

Total 

93. 575. 07 

43.708.78  ,  101.400.67 

12,866.46 

194,976.64  |    66,574.23 

a  Due  officer. 
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PROVINCE  OF  ZAMBALE8. 


Provincial. 

Municipal.          |              Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

DEBIT. 

Balances: 

Cash  balance  July  1, 1904 . . 

r8,616.16 

1,063.69 

11.00 

1.360.47 

1,650.00 

76.70 

941,60 

9,837.00 

$11.60 
698.04 

«,029.10 
182.26 

$8.66 
28.00 

Credits  in  suspense  July  1, 
1904 

ni,84L21 

$641.10 

Collections: 

Registry  of  property 

IndustnAl  tax 

10. 18 

22.55 

.80 

2.42 

111.77 

^    i, 360.28 

1,650.00 

76.65 

941.60 

10,792.67 

16,777.72 

10.17 

22.65 

.81 

2.42 

188.48 

60.16 

Cednla  tax 

Stamp  tax  ..^ 

Carttflx.                      ,     ... 

f4ind  t»x 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

906.61 
9,961.12 

5,674.50 

46,384.30 
9,961.12 

381.81 

Oonficarional  relief  fund,  sales 
of  rice 

679.61 

679.61 

Intemal-revenue  refunds,  Act 
No.  1189: 
Cedula 

5,674.50 
560.00 

2,699.71 
2,909.75 

Municipal  licensor 

Refunjdby  settlement  war- 
rants   

1,799.80 
2,909.77 

1.212.00 
172.62 

4,254.97 

16,398.51 
6,819.62 

1,212.00 
172.52 

4,866.10 

Forestry  refunds,  Act  No.  627 . . 

Payments  to  province  from 
iimniar  treasury 

T'mnffCTS  .  X . . . . .' 

Exchanges  and  ad  j  ustments  of 
currency 

4,265.74 

111.18 

4,266.74 

Total 

60,489.91 

5,702.11 

45,705.87 

265.65 

96,145.28 

5,967.76 

CREDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 
Salaries  and  wages 

18,865.00 

803.92 

8,818.34 

6,448.47 

1,865.13 
2,444.78 

Public  buildinsi 

Contingent  expenses 

Expenditures,    Congressional 
relief: 
Roads  and  bridges 

88,485.73 

679.61 

Public  buildings 

4,809.91 

48,901.66 

101.86 

3,669.81 

679.61 

Payments  to  municipalities. . . . 

43,901.66 
101.86 

148.41 

143.41 

Traiurfere. 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of 
currency - 

3,669.81 

7,663.77 

738.09 
622.60 

4,912.68 

122.24 

5,034.87 

Balances  June  80, 1906: 

Cash  balances 

1,635.11 

62.74 
14.00 

Present  treasurer 

Former  treasurer 

109.87 

10,726.81 

109.87 

Total 

60,439.91 

5,702.11 

45,705.87 

265.66       96.145.28 

5, 967. 76 

' 
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GONBOLIDATION  OF  THE  GENERAL  AOCOUNTS  OP  PBOVINCIAL  TRKASUBBBB. 

While  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  financial  transactions  of  one  province 
and  those  of  another,  for  the  statistical  information  which  it  may  afford,  a  consoli- 
dated statement  of  the  items  entering  into  the  accounts  of  the  various  provincial 
treasurers  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Consolidation  of  Hems  in  the  general  accounts  of  provincial  treasurers. 


Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Item. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Bibxican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

Philippine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

DEBIT. 

Balances  on  hand  July  1, 
1904 

n,  534, 680. 78 

11,526.64 

274,837.46 

243.116.89 

17.722.10 

38,307.00 

1,169,376.49 

$318,878.29 

^350,606.48 

177,774.02 

n,  885, 287. 16 

1896,152.81 

Collections: 

Register  of  property . . . 
Industrial  tax 

U,  147. 67 

38,609.18 

401.80 

858.87 

44,778.04 

251,644.22 
228,046.89 
16,528.31 
38,980.03 
1,442,427.57 
1,570,112.09 

9.777.96 

34.189.17 

892.91 

858.82 

58,089.58 

57,260.5] 

Cedula  tax 

8taTnp  tax 

Cart  tax 

Land  tax 

Municipal  taxes 

Miscellaneous 

88.730.48 

285.888.49 

35,705.80 

326.01 

669,966.50 

267.18 
2,961.00 

5,841,805.66 

286,6B&.(ie 

CoDfresslonal  relief  fund: 
Sales  of  rice 

Payments  to  provinces. 
Miscellaneous 

821,420.80 

2,961.00 

Internal-revenue  refunds. 
Act  No.  1189: 
Cedula 

656.622.50 
67,055.35 

Municipal  licenses 

Refund  by  settlement 
warrants 

289,955.58 

82,009.21 

53,888.45 

263,867.11 

160,104.27 

180,000.00 

21,257.54 
841,975.76 

2,208,878.46 

816,795.71 

1,070.24 
48,259.84 

1,960,895.64 

88,079.45 

101,596.29 

268,867.11 

160,104.27 

180,000.00 

21,257.54 
1.057,U0.88 

2,804,806.13 

Internal-revenue  refunds, 
Acts  Nob.  163  and  311.  re- 
fund by  settlement  war- 
rant  

Forestry  refunds.  Act  No. 
527 

Customs  collections  (Moro 
Province ) 

554.58 

66iSS 

Pajrments    to    provinces 
from  insular  treasurer. . . 

Loans  to  provinces  from 
insular  treasurer 

nicipalities,  repaid 

Transfers 

1,571.68 
204,148.01 

2,815,075.60 

1.571.56 

215,185.12 
100,429.67 

25,517.12 
12,687.81 

229,660.18 

Exchanges    and    ad  just- 

2,827,762.81 

Total 

8.365,520.46 

2,938,731.65 

5.803.668.97 

276,606.40 

13,669,184.43 

8.215.238.06 

CBSDIT. 

Expenditures,  provincial: 

Salaries  and  wages 

Public  buildings 

Roads  and  bridges 

Contingent  expenses. . . 
Miscellaneous 

1,508.847.25 

228,200.74 

602,778.47 

912,818.77 

88,988.62 

287,780.60 

109,796.97 

4.936.70 

8.838.58 

6,818.29 
570.80 
8.112.78 
7,741.04 
4,767.92 

1,865.81 

8,'28i.i5B.'85 

22.5ia78 

Expenditures,    Congres- 
sional relief  ftmd: 

Roads  and  bridges 

Public  buildings 

Contingent  expenses  .. 
Miscellaneous 

550.57 

406.851.85 

4.690,414.00 

14,000.00 

5,217.40 
46,200.81 

477.84 
52,009.58 

1,915.88 

Pavments  to  municipali- 

4.690,414.00 

141,068.46 

141.068.16 

Repayments  of  loans  to 
insular  treasurer 

14,000.00 

8,973.82 
46,200.81 

475.79 
52,009.58 

Repayments  of  advance  to 
insular  treasurer 

1,243.68 

Loans  to  municipalities 

Refunds  of  excess  collec- 
tions   

2,000.00 
1,084.99 

2,000.06 

1.56 

8.96 

1.088.66 

Refund  to  insular  govern- 
ment of  customs  expend- 
itures (Moro  Province) .. . 
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ConsoUdation  of  items  in  the  general  accounts  of  provincial  treasurers— Continued, 


Item. 


ProTlncial. 


Philippine      Mexican 
currency,      currency. 


Municipal. 


Philippine 
currency. 


Mexican 
currency. 


Total. 


Philippine      Mexican 
currency,      currency. 


diDiT— continued. 

LOM,  rule  2a,  Act  No.  90. . .. 

Timmfen 

Exchanges    and    adjust- 
ments of  currency 

Balances  June  90, 1906: 

Gash  balances 

Credits  in  suspense- 
Present  treasurer  . , 
Farmer  treasurer. . . 

Total 


T242.70 
837,987.35 


614.96 
9204,174. 


06^219, 


68126, 


062, 


1,977,432. 

1,621,728.20 

98,826.32 
80.183.11 


,664,677.90 

162,173.01 

a6,064.34 
6,694.40 


1,173. 

10,688.21 

282,264.44 

89,691.92 
10,196.74 


>,486.06 

108,716.66 

46.71 


^242. 70 
1,067,110.88 


1614.96 
229,660.18 


1,988,120.292.663,394.46 


1,164.64 


2,127,880.78     158,014.42 


8,366,620.462,988,731.666,808,663.97 


276,506.40  13,669,184.488,216,238.06 


a  Due  officer. 


THB  MONBY-ORDEB  SYSTEM. 


DBPABTMKNT  OF  OOMMKRCE  AND  POLICB,  BUBKAD  OF  P08T8. 

The  money-order  system  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  operated  by  the  bureau  of 
posts,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  all  of  its  details. 

Money  orders  issued  in  the  United  States  and  paid  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
charged  to  the  United  States.  Orders  issued  in  the  Philippines  and  paid  in  the 
United  States  are  chaiiged  to  the  Philippines.  Under  this  reciprocal  arrangement 
paid  orders  are  respectively  transmitted  as  remittances  to  the  country  in  which 
UBued. 

The  only  revenue  which  accrues  from  the  money-order  system  is  the  net  amount 
of  fees  received,  after  all  losses  have  been  deductea  therefrom. 

An  analysis  of  the  money-order  statement  shows  there  were  balances  in  the  hands 
of  postmasters  June  30,  1904,  amounting  to  $786,104.02,  and  there  was  due  from  for- 
mer postmasters  at  that  date  $2,615.90,  and  due  to  former  postmasters  the  sum  of 
136.18.  During  the  fiscal  year  84,420  money  orders  were  issued  for  the  aggregate 
rom  of  $3,444,053.48,  upon  which  fees  were  received  amounting  to  $14,572.14. 

The  number  of  orders  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  was  43,748,  aggre^ting 
11,784,820.54.  There  was  remitted  to  the  United  States  for  credit  of  the  Philippine 
money-order  system,  on  account  of  money  orders  of  Philippine  issue  paid  in  the 
United  States,  the  sum  of  $1,700^000.  There  was  transferred  ^  to  postal  funds 
115,023.23.  and  $5,136.41  was  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury  on  account  of  invalid 
money  orders,  for  the  credit  of  a  permanent  appropriation  from  which  money  orders 
remaining  unpaid  more  than  one  year  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  issue  are 
payable. 

There  were  balances  in  the  hands  of  postmasters  on  June  30,  1905,  aggregating 
1739,937.45,  which  sum  includes  the  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  postmaster  at 
Blanila  as  the  designated  depositarv  of  money-order  funds.  There  was  due  from 
former  postmasters  June  30,  1905,  $2,427.91,  while  balances  due  former  postmasters 
that  date  am;egated  $36.18. 

AppendecT  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  money-order  transactions  during  the 
fiscal  year  at  each  of  the  various  money-order  offices  in  the  islands  and  a  statement 
of  the  general  account  with  the  United  States. 

The  account  is  stated  entirely  in  United  States  currency,  all  transactions  of  the 
money-order  system  being  so  expressed. 
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366  RBPOBT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 

Recapitulation  of  money-order  business. 


Character  of  item. 


Balance  in  the  hands  of  poetmastera  June  80, 1904 

Amount  due  from  former  poetmastera  June  80, 1904..^ 

Amount  received  for  money  orders  iasued ^.., 

Amount  received  for  fees  on  money  orders  issued , 

Amount  due  former  postmasters  June  80. 1906 

Amount  of  money  orders  paid 

Amount  transferred  to  postal  funds 

Amount  remitted  to  United  States  Government , 

Amount  deposited  in  Treasury  on  account  of  invalid  money  orders. , 

Amount  due  former  postmastereVune  80, 1904 , 

Amount  due  from  former  postmasters  June  80, 1905 

Balanceinthehandsof  postmasters  June  80, 1905 


Total. 


Debit. 


1786,104.02 

2,615.90 

8,444,068.48 

14,672.14 

86.18 


4,247,881.72 


Credit 


11,784.820.51 

15,02128 

1,700,000.00 

5,186.41 

81 18 

2,427.91 

789,987.45 


4,217,881.71 


General  account  of  the  money-order  transactions  between  the  PhiUppine  Islands  and  the 

United  States, 


Character  of  item. 

Debit 

Credit 

Balance  due  United  States  June  80, 1904 

849,091.46 
1,794,888.58 

Orders  of  Philippine  issue  paid  in  United  States,  fiscal  year  1906: 

First  quarter 8605,286.89 

Second  quarter 489,185.24 

Third  quarter 864,096.56 

Fourth  quarter 886,820.84 

Orders  of  United  States  issue  paid  Jn  the  Philippines,  fiscal  year  1905: 

First  quarter 882,195.79 

Second  quarter 84,196.95 

Third  quarter 87,026.92 

Fourth  quarter 88, 608. 48 

8186,925.14 

Cash  remitted  to  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1906: 

First  quarter 8500.000.00 

Second  quarter 400,000.00 

Third  quarter 895.000.00 

Fourth  quarter 405,000.00 

1,700,000.00 
7;051tt 

Balance  due  United  States 

Total 

1.848,979.99 

1,848,979.19 

REVISION   OF  THE   ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM. 

The  original  accounting  system  in  the  Philippines  was  installed  by  the  Annv  while 
actually  engaged  in  military  operations.  Tne  system  was  necessarily  cruae,  and 
intended  only  to  meet  temporarily  the  conditions  as  they  arose.  Later  it  became 
necesflary  to  adopt  and  install  a  stable  Bvstem.  This  was  authorized  in  an  executive 
onier  issued  by  President  McKinley,  Febmary  21,  1901,  and  under  it  certain  rules 
and  regulations  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  all  of  which  were  incdrporated 
into  a  statute  of  the  Philippine  Commission  and  became  known  as  Act  No.  90. 

The  system  thus  defined  was  in  reality  the  result  of  practical  experience  in  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba.  It  met  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines  most  admirably,  bat  no 
accounting  system  mapped  out  11,000  miles  from  the  scene  of  its  operation  could  be 
expected  to  be  perfect  m  all  of  its  details.  Desirable  amendments  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  a  complete  revision  has  now  been  made  as  the  result  of  recommen- 
dations of  the  auditor,  acting  with  a  committee  appointed  by  the  govemor-geneiml 

A  system  of  accounting  which  satisfactorily  met  unusual  conditions  in  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  hard  and  unusual  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  through  a  period  during  which  two  currencies,  with  a  frequently  fluctu- 
ating ratio,  were  employed,  could  not  be  condemned  and  cast  aside,  and  it  was  not 
with  this  spirit  or  purpose  that  the  revision  was  undertaken.  The  real  purpose  was 
to  incorporate  into  law  those  things  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  aeairable 
and  to  cast  out  those  which  had  been  found  to  be  unnecessary  or  undesirable.  The 
act  became  effective  October  20, 1906,  but,  as  to  the  method  of  audit,  was  made  retro- 
active from  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 
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The  important  changea  brought  about  by  the  new  Philippine  accounting  act  (No. 
1402  of  the  Philippine  Commission)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  European  method  of  audit  is  authorized,  and  under  it  statistical  results 
mav  be  stated  much  earlier  than  under  the  old  method. 

Cnder  the  European  method  of  treatment  the  account  is  audited  in  all  of  its  ele- 
ments except  as  to  the  vouchers,  which  are  temporarily  accepted  at  their  face  value. 
The  accounts  so  to  the  books  on  this  basis  and  snow  immediately  two  results  for  dis- 
bureement  and  revenue  accounts,  respectively,  (a)  the  actual  disbursements  and  (6) 
the  reported  collections.  The  vouchers  are  then  taken  up  in  detail  and  given  the 
same  audit  as  under  the  old  system,  and  all  items  not  then  allowed  are  suspended  or 
'•chained  back**  against  the  officer.  If  he  succeeds  in  satisfying  the  demands  of 
the  audit  so  as  to  remove  the  charges,  the  book  entries  remain  the  same.  If  he  does 
not  80  succeed,  the  disallowed  disbursements  are  debited  to  him  as  refunds  of  expendi- 
tures, and  the  same  net  result  as  under  the  old  system  is  reached.  Collections  not 
taken  up  are  likewise  charged  in  revenue  accounts. 

(2)  All  collections  subject  to  refund,  such  as  joint  insular  and  provincial  collec- 
tions, refundable  export  auties,  etc.,  will  be  divided  before  deposit. 

In  other  words,  the  general  revenues  from  which  appropriations  are  to  be  made 
will  not  be  inflated  by  amounts  to  be  subsequently  refunded. 

Heretofore  the  auditor  has  not  been  able  to  state  definitely  the  amount  in  the 
treasury  actuaUy  available  for  appropriation.  This  was  not  due  to  any  fault  of  the 
accounting  system,  but  was  due  to  legislation  which  provided  that  revenues  belong- 
ing in  part  to  the  insular  government  and  in  part  to  the  provinces,  or  refundable  for 
some  other  purpose,  should  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  without  deduction  or  segre- 
gation, it  bemg  provided  that  the  refunds  should  be  made  at  a  subsequent  date,  when 
all  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based  have  been  ascertained.  There  have  been 
many  propositions  of  this  kind.  The  most  recent  one  is  the  internal-revenue  law. 
This  law  m  its  original  form  provided  that  all  the  internal  revenue  collected  through- 
out the  islands  should  be  oeposited  in  the  insular  treasury  without  segregation  or 
deduction,  and  that  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  the  auditor  should  refund  to  each 
province,  pro  rata  according  to  population  as  shown  by  the  last  census,  25  per  cent 
of  the  gross  collections. 

The  amount  of  refund  due  any  province  could  not  be  determined  until  after  the  com- 
plete settlement  of  the  accounts  of  each  quarter  had  been  made  and  the  distribution 
determined.  This  condition  has  been  overcome  in  sections  79,  80,  and  81  of  the  new 
accounting  act.  Under  this  legislation  practically  all  money  deposited  in  the  treas- 
ury and  subject  to  refund  will  be  segregated  in  advance,  and  the  general  fund  avail- 
able for  appropriation  will  be  stated  separately.  All  future  statements  as  to  funds 
available  for  appropriation  will  therefore  be  net. 

(3)  The  renaition  and  settlement  of  accounts  by  fiscal  years  has  been  abolished, 
and  for  statistical  purposes  the  date  of  payment  will  control.  Oeneral  appropria- 
tions are  made  available  until  expended. 

Heretofore  in  the  Philippines,  as  now  in  the  United  States,  accounts  have  been 
stated  by  fiscal  years.  A  payment  made  has  always  been  charged  to  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  obligation  was  contracted,  regardless  of  the  date  of  payment,  even  if 
several  years  afterwards.  This  has  required  a  great  deal  of  paper  work  in  separate 
accounting  both  to  the  disbursing  officer  and  to  the  auditor  without  accomplishing 
any  real  result  Under  the  fiscal-year  system  it  is  possible  for  a  bureau  or  office  to 
make  a  laige  contract  or  purchase  on  practicallv  the  last  day  of  the  year,  althoufifh  it 
is  definitely  known  that  the  articles  purchased  will  not  be  consumed  or  utilized  for 
months.  The  old  method  of  charging  such  articles  to  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
tracted for  is  certainly  as  arbitrary  as  the  new  method  of  making  the  date  of  pav- 
ment  control  for  purposes  of  making  the  statistical  charge.  Where  nonexpendab'le 
property  is  purcnased  to  be  used  during  a  period  of  ensuing  months  or  years,  it  is 
certainly  not  essential  that  such  purchase  shall  be  charged  to  the  particular  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  contract  was  made.  If  the  government  were  doing  business  like  a 
manufacturing  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  and  declaring  dividends, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  distribute  this  cost  throughout  the  period  in  which  the  arti- 
cles purchased  are  expended  or  consumed,  but  it  is  impracticable  for  the  auditor  to 
do  tnis  because  it  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  knowledge  and  control  of  the  vari- 
ous bureaus  and  offices.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  it  was  better  that  the  date 
of  pajrment  should  control  so  far  as  the  statistical  statements  of  expenditures  are  con- 
cernod.  A  disbursement  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  auditor  for  the  year  in 
which  the  money  was  actually  paid  out,  regardless  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
obligation  was  incurred. 

(4)^  A  system  of  provincial  accountability  is  devised,  giving  to  the  provinces  a 
greater  degree  of  autonomy  than  heretofore  enjoyed  by  them,  while  at  the  same  time 
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preeerving  sufficient  safeguards  to  secure  uniformity  of  treatment  of  corresponding 
propositions  throughout  the  provincial  service. 

Sections  95  to  1(>B,  inclusive,  of  the  accounting  act  provide  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  district  auditors  to  examine  and  settle  the  accounts  of  the  provincial  treasurers, 
each  district  auditor  to  be  located  in  the  district  to  which  he  is  assigned.  Each 
province  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  separate  local  government,  and  to  provide  for  each  an 
auditor  for  provincial  purposes  is  analogous  to  providing  an  auditor  for  the  central 
^vemment  The  work  of  the  district  auditors  will  be  supervised  and  revised  u 
mdicated  in  the  sections  of  the  law  cited,  the  insular  auditor  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  comptroller. 

When  examining  officers  and  accountable  officers  are  brought  into  close  and  con- 
stant association  the  probabilitv  of  collusion  is  increased.  The  history  of  all  account- 
ing proves  this.  The  success  of  this  scheme  will,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  capacity 
and  character  of  the  various  district  auditors.  If  they  are  capable  and  incorruptible, 
success  will  be  obtained;  otherwise  the  results  may  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  district  auditors  will  also  make  such  field  examinations  and  counts  of  cash  of 
insular  officials  as  may  be  directed  from  this  office  and  will  become  extremely  valu- 
able auxiliaries.  The  corps  will  give  to  the  auditor  an  agent  in  every  locality  to 
look  into  any  matter  whicn  requires  prompt  investigation.  When  it  is  shown  that 
an  insular  officer  is  withholding  deposits,  ^'kiting,''  or  is  otherwise  irregular,  which 
facts  are  usually  clearly  disclos^  in  his  accounts,  the  district  auditor  will  be  directed 
to  inspect  at  once  the  office  concerned  and  report  results.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
to  detect  defalcations  much  more  easilv  and  quickly  than  heretofore. 

(5)  Requisitions  will  be  allowed  and  warrants  issued  by  the  auditor  without  relet- 
ence  to  the  ^vemor-^neral,  and  likewise  postal  drafts  will  be  issued  by  the  auditor 
without  the  intervention  of  the  director  of  posts. 

Under  the  old  system  the  approved  requisitions  and  certified  settlements  were  for- 
warded to  the  office  of  the  governor-general,  where  the  warrants  were  drawn.  This 
system  operated  as  a  safeguard  ana  made  it  extremely  improbable  that  anyone 
would  attempt  to  issue  a  fraudulent  warrant.  To  place  this  function  solely  in  the 
office  of  the  auditor  is  certainly  a  compliment  to  its  supposed  integrity. 

There  are  many  other  features  in  the  law  which  neea  not  be  alludea  to  specifically. 
The  auditor's  jurisdiction  is  materially  strengthened  throughout  One  feature  m 
particular  defines  embezzlement  and  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  courts  rela- 
tive to  crimes  against  the  public  funds.  £}very  change  which  has  seemed  desinble 
as  the  result  of  practical  experience  here  has  been  included  in  the  act,  which  is  a  codi- 
fication of  all  previous  laws  on  the  subject  of  accounting.  The  law,  as  a  whole,  is 
most  admirable,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  make  many  future  amendments  unnecessary. 

It  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  auditor  to  hammer  out  of  existence  as  rapidly  as 
possible  all  unnecessary  paper  work;  but  no  proposition  which  involves  the  safety  of 
the  ^vemment's  funds  will  be  adopted.  Proper  checks  and  safeguards  will  be 
provided  in  all  cases. 

Respectfully,  A.  L.  Lawshk, 

The  Sbcrrtary  op  Wab. 

The  Qovsrnor-Gbneral  op  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Philippine  Commisbion. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Manila^  October  15^  1906, 
The  secretary  of  public  instruction  begs  leave  to  submit  to  the 
honorable  the  "Philippine  Commission  the  fourth  annual  report  of 
the  work  accomplished  during  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1905  (unless 
otherwise  stated),  by  those  bureaus  of  the  insular  government  under 
the  executive  control  of  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

ORGANIZATION. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1905  there  has  been  little  or  no  change  in 
the  school  organization,  except  the  creation  of  the  office  of  deputy 
general  superintendent  and  the  erection  of  the  provinces  of  Ca^yan 
and  Isabela  into  separate  school  divisions.  Inclusive  of  the  city  of 
Manila  and  the  Moro  Province,  the  islands  are  now  divided  into  37 
school  divisions,  in  charge  of  25  actual,  4  ex  officio,  and  8  acting 
division  superintendents.  With  the  exception  of  Benguet,  Lepanto- 
Bontoc,  Mmdoro,  and  Palawan  (formerly  Paragua),  each  of  the 
provinces  and  the  city  of  Manila  is  provided  with  a  provincial 
school,  and  no  municipality  in  the  islands  is  unprovided  with  school 
facilities  of  some  kind.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  proper  super- 
vision to  the  work  of  Filipino  teachers  and  to  make  as  much  use  as 
fK)ssible  of  the  limited  force  of  American  teachers,  the  school  divi- 
sions have  been  subdivided  into  school  districts,  and  to  each  school 
district  a  supervising  teacher  has  been  assigned.  Four  hundred  and 
seventeen  of  these  sdiool  districts  have  been  already  established,  385 
of  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  American  teachers  and  32  of 
which  are  in  charge  of  insular  native  teachers. 

TEACHING  FORCE. 

The  American  teaching  force  consists  of  792  permanent  and  63 
temporary  appointees.  About  250  of  the  total  number  of  American 
teadiers  are  on  duty  at  provincial  and  special  schools,  220  are  em- 
ployed in  giving  instruction  in  intermediate  schools  not  located  at 
provincial  capitSs,  and  385  are  engaged  in  supervisory  work.  Under 
this  arrangement  practically  the  entire  burden  of  primary  instruction 
faUs  upon  the  Filipino  teacher,  and  the  energies  of  the  American 
teacher  are  now  emplojred  in  giving  secondary  and  intermediate  in- 
struction and  in  supervising  the  work  of  native  teachers. 

With  the  establisnment  of  schools  in  the  various  municipal  centers 
and  the  creation  of  a  corps  of  Filipino  instructors  capable  of  giving 
primary  instruction  and  able  to  take  charge  of  classes  without  con- 
stant supervision,  it  became  imperative  to  extend  the  sphere  of  edu- 
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cational  influence  to  those  barrios  which  by  reason  of  distance  were 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  central 
school ;  so  the  American  teacher  became  a  teacher  of  teachers,  and 
when  his  supply  of  native  teachers  exceeded  the  number  required  for 
the  municipal  center  he  utilized  the  surplus  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  in  barrios  which  had  never  before  h^n  blessea  with 
schools.  School  districts  were  formed,  and  the  American  teacher  in 
a  measure  developed  into  a  deputy  division  superintendent,  char^ 
with  the  duty  of  establishing  barrio  schools,  supplying  them  with 
teachers,  and  supervising  the  work  not  only  of  the  central  schools 
but  also  that  of  all  schools  within  his  particular  jurisdiction. 

Of  all  the  duties  performed  by  the  Ajnerican  teacher  those  required 
of  the  supervising  teacher  are  the  most  exacting  and  trying.  His 
district  varies  in  size  from  10  to  200  square  miles,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  condition  of  the  weather,  whatever  may  be  the  means  of  trans- 
portation at  his  disposal,  whatever  may  be  the  hardships  imposed,  it 
IS  his  duty  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  all  schools  within  its  limits. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  teachers  a{>pointed 
each  year  since  the  organization  of  the  bureau  of  education,  the 
number  of  each  year's  appointees  who  have  been  separated  from  the 
service,  and  the  number  of  each  year's  appointees  who  are  now  in 
the  service : 

Number  of  teachers  appointed  since  the  organization  of  the  bureau  of  education, 
number  of  resignations,  and  number  at  present  in  the  service. 


Year. 

Ap- 
pointed. 

Besiffned 
or  dis- 
missed. 

Now  in 

theBerr- 

ice. 

1900 

10 

i.om 

160 

aor 

290 
261 

6                4 

1901 - 

989 
97 

113 
21 
0 

9e 

1902 

71 

1908 

94 

1904 

289 

1906 

281 

Total 

1,996 

1,206 

Tse 

Of  the  teachers  who  resigned  from  the  service  since  1900  37  have 
been  reinstated,  as  follows:  Ten  in  1903,  7  in  1904,  and  20  in  1905. 
Many  more  teachers  who  left  the  bureau  of  education  have  applied 
for  reinstatement,  but  their  applications  have  not  been  favorably 
considered. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  bureau  of  education  is  building  up  a  force 
composed  not  of  transient  teachers  attracted  to  the  Orient  by  curios- 
ity, but  of  steady,  reliable  teachers  who  have  turned  their  faces  from 
the  Homeland  and  made  up  their  minds  to  devote  their  energies  to 
the  solution  of  educational  problems  in  the  Philippines.  Year  by 
year  the  type  of  teacher  employed  has  improved  ana  to-day  it  may  w 
said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  tne  educational  qualificatioas 
of  the  teaching  and  supervising  personnel  are  h^her  than  those  of 
any  previous  fiscal  year.  Out  of  the  29  division  superintendents  now 
actually  under  appointment  and  the  792  teachers  under  j)ermanent 
appointment  90  are  graduates  of  high  schools,  330  are  graduates 
eitner  of  normal  schools  or  colleges,  46  have  done  post^aduate  woric, 
and  302  have  had  some  normal  school  or  college  training.  Of  the 
remaining  53,  19  have  only  a  common  school  education  and  34  re- 
ceived a  high  school  education  but  did  not  graduate. 
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Ever  since  1902  a  steady  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican teaching  force  has  been  noted,  due  in  a  large  degree  no  doubt 
to  improvement  in  living  conditions  and  to  a  more  rigid  obedience  to 
the  health  regulations  prescribed  for  tropical  climates.  The  number 
of  deaths  in  the  American  teaching  force  was  16  in  1902,  14  in  1903, 
8  in  1904,  and  3  in  1905. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  salaries  paid,  the  number  of 
teachers  allowea  at  such  salaries,  and  the  number  of  regular  and  tem- 
porary employees  receiving  the  same  on  September  1,  1905 : 


Salary. 

N  amber 
aUowed. 

Refrnlar 
appoint- 
ees. 

Tempo- 
rary ap- 
pointees. 

$2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,600 
1,400 
1,800 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
900 

Total.. 

8 
8 
10 
60 
80 
60 
860 
60 

m 

113 

1 
4 
18 
51 
70 
47 
297 
88 
100 
121 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
4 
54 

861 

792 

68 

The  total  annual  salaries  allowed  amounted  to  $1,015,100.  The  total 
salaries  which  became  due  and  payable  under  actual  appointments 
made  amounted  to  $986,900,  and  the  average  salary  paia  per  annum 
to  teachers  was  $1,154.26. 

Act  No.  1225  permitted  the  employment  of  a  greater  number  of 
teachers  than  that  which  was  prescribed  in  the  appropriation,  pro- 
vided that  the  total  amoimt  of  salaries  allowed  did  not  exceed  tlie  total 
appropriation  for  salaries. 

During  the  school  year  1906  there  were  employed  in  the  bureau  of 
education  4,503  native  teachers,  311  of  whom  were  insular  teachers 
and  4,192  municipal  teachers.  All  of  these  teachers  were  employed 
in  primary  and  intermediate  schools ;  none  of  them  are  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  utilized  in  the  secondary  schools.  By  act  No.  1225 
appropriation  was  made  for  294  native  insular  teachers  at  salaries 
ranginjg  from  $600  to  $120  per  year.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  salaries  and  number  of  teachers  allowed  and  the  regular  and 
temporary  appointments  actually  made : 


Salary. 

Number 
allowed. 

Regular    Tempo- 
appoint-   raryap- 
ees.       pointeee. 

$600 
540 
480 
420 
860 
800 
270 
240 
210 
200 
180 
120 

Total.. 

14 

20 

20 

20 

20 

40 

0 

160 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

18 

13 

88 

58 

2 

100 

1 

0 

12 

1 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
20 

§ 

40 
0 

284 

243 

68 

NoTB. — ^The  foregoing  table  does  not  include  16  Ilocanos,  at  $120  per  year,  and  16 
Tlngnlanes,  at  $72  per  year,  whose  salaries  are  paid  out  of  Insular  funds  but  who  have 
not  bad  the  rank  of  insular  teachers. 
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The  total  sum  which  became  due  and  payable  to  native  teachers 
under  appointments  actually  made  was  $88,690.  The  average  annual 
salary  paid  to  the  311  teachers  was  $285.17,  or  $23.76  per  month.  The 
average  salary  paid  to  municipal  teachers  is  about  $120  per  annum, 
or  $10  per  month. 

SCHOOLS. 

During  the  school  year  which  has  just  terminated  the  bureau  of 
education  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  its  attention  to  the  buildi^  up 
of  primary  instruction  and  its  extension  to  municipal  barrios.  There 
are  now  in  the  islands  613  organized  municipalities,  and  each  of  them 
is  supplied  with  at  least  one  well-equipped  school.  There  are  788 
principal  municipal  schools  devoted  to  primary  and  intermediate  in- 
struction, and  1,866  barrio  schools  which  are  limited  to  primary  work 
The  full  number  of  schools  now  established  in  the  islands  is  2,924, 
2,540  of  which  are  primary  schools,  114  intermediate  schools,  17 
secondary  schools,  6  technical  schools,  and  247  night  sdiools.  In  the 
school  year  1904  there  were  2,233  primary  schools,  12  intermediate 
schools,  38  provincial  schools  doing  intermediate  work,  3  technical 
schools,  and  460  night  schools,  making  a  grand  total  of  2,746  schools. 
During  the  school  year  1905,  307  additional  primary  schools  were 
established,  64  intermediate  schools,  17  secondary  schools,  3  tedinical 
schools,  and  there  was  a  reduction  of  213  in  the  number  of  night 
schools.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  night  schools  was  brought 
about  b}r  the  exigent  demands  for  additional  day  schools  and  the 
impossibility  of  meeting  these  demands  unless  the  number  of  night 
schools  was  reduced. 

ENROLLMENT    AND    ATTENDANCE. 

On  July  31,  1904,  one  month  after  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
1905,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  251,475  students.  At 
the  end  of  November,  1904,  this  number  had  increased  to  357,807, 
and  the  schools  closed  in  March,  1905,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
514,631.  This  enormous  increase  in  enrollment  taxed  the  bureau  of 
education  beyond  its  powers,  and  it  became  evident  that  with  the 
number  of  American  and  native  teachers  available  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  give  proper  instruction  to  any  such  number  of  students. 
In  consequence,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year  (1906) 
division  superintendents  were  instructed  to  limit  the  enrollment,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  one-third  of  the  school  population  of  their  respec- 
tive divisions.  The  enrollment  by  grades  in  November,  1904,  was  as 
follows : 

In  the  primary  course  345,018  students,  of  which  number  240,238 
were  in  the  first  grade,  75,087  in  the  second  grade,  and  29,693  in  the 
third  ^ade.  In  the  intermediate  course  there  were  enrolled  12,244, 
of  which  number  7,706  were  enrolled  in  the  fourth  grade,  2,973  in 
the  fifth  grade,  and  1,565  in  the  sixth  ffrade.  In  the  secondary  course 
there  were  enrolled  545  students,  of  wnich  number  424  were  assigned 
to  the  seventh  grade  and  121  to  the  eighth  grade. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1905  the  total  enrollment  for  all  schools  was 
514,631  and  the  average  attendance  was  311,843. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  schools  are  housed  in  3,034  school  buildings,  324  of  which  are 
furnished  rent  free,  287  are  leased,  and  2,423  are  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Of  the  number  owned  by  the  government,  726  were  con- 
structed in  Spanish  times  and  1,697  were  built  since  American  occu- 
pation. In  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  it  was  stated  that  the 
number  of  school  buildings  constructed  in  Spanish  times  was  534. 
The  restoration  and  putting  into  condition  of  dilapidated  Spanish 
school  buildings  and  tne  report  of  newly  discovered  Duildings  erected 
during  the  Spanish  dominion  for  school  purposes  accounts  for  the 
difference.  Of  the  number  built  since  American  occupation,  479 
were  constructed  in  1903,  754  in  1904,  and  464  in  1905.  Of  the  build- 
ings owned  by  the  government,  1,382  have  suale  walls  and  nipa  or 
grass  roofs  and  may  be  called  temporary ;  235  have  wooden  walls  with 
nipa  roofs;  37  have  wooden  walls  and  iron  or  tile  roofs;  34  have 
stone  walls  with  nipa  roofs,  and  9  have  stone  walls  with  iron  or  tile 
roofs.  Many  of  the  buildings  with  suale  walls  and  nipa  or  grass 
roofs  have  stout,  substantial  frames,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
financial  condition  of  municipalities  and  provinces  improves,  such 
buildings  will  be  made  permanent  by  the  introduction  of  wooden  or 
stone  walls  and  iron  or  tile  roofs.  Two  of  the  buildings  erected  in 
1905  were  constructed  out  of  the  sum  of  ^50,000  appropriated  by  act 
No.  1275  from  CJongressional  relief  funds  for  the  construction  of 
school  buildings.  Tlie  building  fund  created  by  act  No.  1275  has 
been  apportioned  among  32  or  the  Christian  provinces,  and  each 

Srovince,  by  itself  or  through  its  municipalities,  nas  been  required  to 
onate  a  certain  amount  of  money,  labor,  or  materials  and  a  suitable 
site  for  the  buildings  to  be  constructed  out  of  the  Congressional  relief 
fund. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  apportionment  to  the  provinces, 
local  funds  to  be  contributed,  purpose  of  the  school  to  be  erected,  and 
the  municipality  in  which  it  is  to  be  located : 

Proposed  apportionment  of  W50,000  appropriated  hy  Commission  from  govern- 
ment relief  fund  for  construction  of  sc?iool  buildings. 


Province. 


Appor- 
tion- 
ment. 


Local 
fnnds. 


Porpoee  of  bnllding. 


Location. 


Aibay 
Sorao 
Bohol.. 
Ga«a7&n.. 

C4pia 

Cefift 

Oavite  .... 
IlocoeSnr 
DoUo 

Antique... 


r8,000 
12,000 
10,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
88,000 

9,888 
8,000 
82,000 

6,000 


TW.OOO 

22,000 

170,000 

4,000 

22,000 

4,000 

19,000 

1,000 
4,000 
19,000 

8,000 


Secondary  and  trade 

Secondary 

do.... 

Trade  school 

Secondary 

Trade  school 

Trade,  Intermediate,  and  second 

ary. 

Intermediate __ 

Trade  school 

Trade,  intermediate,  and  second 

ary. 
Secondary 


Albay. 

Sorsoff6n. 

Tagbilaran. 

Tu^egarao. 

Malolos. 

C&piz. 

CeM. 

Indang. 

Vigan. 

noUo. 

San  Jos6  de  Bne- 
na  Vista. 
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Proposed  apportionment  of  ^S50M0  appropriated  by  Commission  from  govern- 
ment relief  fund  for  construction  of  school  buildings — Ck>ntlnued. 


Province. 


Lagtma. 
Uni6n... 


Ley  te 

Maisbate  . 


NuevaEciia 

Occidental  Negros . 

Oriental  Negros 

Pampanga 


Bata&n 

Pangagln&n . 
Rizal 


Rombldn. 
Soiigao.. 
T&rlao  ... 


Tayabas .. 
Zambales. 
Bengnet .. 
Minaoro.. 


Paragoa. 


Total 880, 


ment. 


rio.ooo 

12,000 
l.OUO 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 

12,000 

6,000 
8,000 
0,880 

8,000 
16,000 
10,000 

12,000 
1,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 

10,000 


Local 
funds. 


no,  000 
80,000 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
4,000 
20,000 
15,500 

5,000 
4,000 
7,500 

18,500 
11,000 
8,000 

4,000 
4,700 


8.000 
8,500 


205,700 


Purpose  of  boilding. 


Secondary 

do.... 

Trade  school 

Secondary 

Intermediate 

Secondary  and  trade . 

Trade  school 

Secondary  and  trade . 
do.... 


Intermediate 

Trade  school 

Intermediate  and  trade . 


Location. 


Pagaanjan. 
San  Pemando. 
Tacloban. 
Masbate. 
Oftgayin. 
Cnyapo. 
Baoolod. 
Dumagnete. 
Bacolor  and  San 
Femando. 


Moroiig, 


Lingayto. 
ftslg,    Moi 
andkalabte. 


PafSj 


Secondary Bomblte. 

do '  Surigao. 

Trade  and  intermediate T&rlao  and  don- 

iling. 

Seoondarv 

Intermediate 

Indnstrial 

Tradesohool . 

Intermediate Palawan. 

do Uagan. 


Lnceoa. 
Iba. 
Bagnio. 
Oaiapan. 


Balance,  ^19,752,  unassigned. 

Large  contributions  of  labor  and  materials  not  included  in  local 
fund.  Ample  sites  are  in  every  case  provided  without  expense  to  the 
insular  government. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  appropriation  for  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  was 
f^,417,450,  or  $1,208,725.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  Commission  appropriated  the  sum  of  WSO^OOO,  or  $175,000, 
out  of  the  Congressional  reliei  fund  for  the  construction  of  provincial 
and  intermediate  schools,  and  ^0,000,  or  $30,000,  out  of  the  bond 
issue  for  the  erection  of  insular  schools  in  the  city  of  Manila.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1906  the  appropriation  for  educational  purposes  should 
not  be  less  than  ?'3,500,()()0,  or  $1,750,000.  Such  an  ai)propriatioD 
would  enable  the  bureau  of  education  to  employ  100  additional  Amer- 
ican teachers  and  200  additional  native  insular  teachers.  This  addi- 
tion to  the  teaching  force  would  permit  the  bureau  of  education  to 
increase  the  number  of  school  districts,  and  by  reducing  the  area  to 
be  supervised  would  not  only  make  it  possible  to  give  more  frequent 
supervision  to  the  barrio  schools  now  established,  but  would  enable 
supervising  teachers  to  create  schools  in  those  barrios  which  as  yet 
have  I'eceived  no  attention.  The  increase  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
sum  just  mentioned  will,  moreover,  enable  the  bureau  of  education  to 
furnish  proper  equipment,  tools,  and  machinery  for  trade  and  agri- 
cultural schools. 

Of  the  ^,417,450  appropriated  for  the  bureau  of  education  from 
the  insular  treasury,  P2,200,000  was  made  available  for  salaries 
and  wages  and  f^l7,450  for  contingent  expenses.  The  total 
actual  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  were,  for  salaries  and  wages, 
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W,185,444.(Mr,  and  for  contingent  expenses,  ^17,289.42,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  of  ^14,555.96 
for  salaries  and  wages  and  ^160.58  for  contingent  expenses,  a  total  of 
W4,716.64. 

As  a  rule  provincial  governments  have  not  strained  themselves  in 
aiding  public  instruction.  The  total  amount  expended  by  provinces 
from  provincial  funds  for  public  schools  amounted  to  ^8,918.40,  an 
average  of  ^072.96  for  each  province,  or  a  little  more  than  $76  gold 
per  month.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  provincial  governments 
expendwi  during  the  fiscal  year  1905,  f^,869,722.45  for  purpos^  other 
than  sdiools,  and  that  the  provincial  schools  alone  cost  the  insular 
government  1P500,000  for  teachers'  salaries  and  ?40,000  for  equipment, 
it  is  manifest  that  as  a  rule  provincial  governments  have  not  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  mterest  in  public  instruction.  It  must 
be  understood,  however,  that  this  criticism  does  not  apply  to  all  pro- 
vincial governments.  Some  of  them  have  manifestea  the  n-eatest 
interest  m  what  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  bureau  ox  educa- 
tion, and  have  gone  to  the  very  limit  of  their  means  to  aid  and  assist 
educational  work.  The  attitude  of  municipal  governments  toward 
the  public  schools  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  that  shown  by  the 
majority  of  provincial  jgovemments.  During  the  fiscal  year  1905  the 
municipalities  in  the  islands  contributed  ^=1,797,547.6?  toward  the 
public  schools,  which  sum  was  supplied  from  the  following  sources: 

Land  tax  for  schools »60,269.65 

Appropriations  from  general  funds 451,438.70 

Loaned  to  schools  from  general  funds 16, 106, 68 

Internal  revenue  set  apart  to  monicipalitles  for  schools 114, 193. 23 

Receipts  from  other  sources,  including  balance  on  hand  July 

1, 1904 - 266, 639. 42 

Total 1, 797, 647. 67 

This  statement  shows  to  a  demonstration  how  vital  is  the  land  tax 
to  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  Out  of  the  whole  sum  of 
^1,797,547.67  over  ^1,400,000  was  derived  from  the  land  tax.  It  may 
be  said  without  hesitation  that  on  the  land  tax  the  whole  system  of 
primary  instruction  dei)ends.  Without  it  buildings  for  primary 
instruction  must  stop;  without  it  even  the  humblest  school  furniture 
is  an  impossibility ;  without  it  the  present  force  of  4,500  municipal 
teachers  engaged  in  the  work  of  primary  instruction  must  be  re- 
duced to  1,500;  without  it  the  857,000  students  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  CTades  must  be  reduced  to  150,000 ;  in  a  word,  without 
it  the  plan  oi  giving,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  primary  instruction 
to  tile  entire  school  population  of  1,200,000,  fails  most  miserably.  As 
the  beneficent  policy  oi  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  people 
of  these  islands  hinges  in  its  last  analysis  on  the  education  of  the 
people,  it  would  seem  that  everything  which  detrimentally  affects 
the  public  schools  or  which  is  likely  to  injure  or  cripple  them  should 
be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Commission  to  make  good  to  mimicipalities  out  of  insular  funds 
all  revenues  lost  by  such  municipalities  by  reason  of  the  suspension  of 
the  land  tax.  This  is  beneficent  and  wise  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  does  not  go  far  enough,  for  the  reason  that  any  such 
arrangement  stops  the  march  of  progress  just  where  it  is  to-day  and 
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leaves  public  instruction  without  hope  of  airy  higher  development 
than  that  which  at  present  exists.  Moreover,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
undersigned  it  is  a  mistake  to  relieve  local  communities  of  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  instruction  of  their  children.  Such  a  course  will  kiU 
local  pride  and  diminish  that  interest  in  education  which  the  people 
would  otherwise  have  if  schools  owed  their  existence  in  some  measure 
to  local  intervention  and  self-denial.  With  the  development  of  the 
country,  improved  methods  in  agriculture,  the  advance  in  value  of 
the  rich  lands  of  the  archipelago,  the  settlement  of  titles,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  healthy  sentiment  in  favor  of  making  sacrifices  for 
public  instruction,  it  is  lio  idle  dream  for  the  bureau  of  education  to 
expect  that  instead  of  a  million,  ten  million  pesos  might  be  realized 
for  schools  in  the  near  future  from  the  land  tax. 

It  is  true  that  the  insular  government  now  makes  liberal  contribu- 
tions for  public  instruction,  and  is  unquestionably  willing  to  restore 
to  municipalities  the  income  which  may  be  lost  by  reason  of  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  land  tax,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  govern- 
ment will  be  willing  to  make  good  to  municipalities  the  reasonable 
increase  of  revenue  which  might  be  expected  m  the  future  from  the 
land  tax. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  a  mere  suspension  of  the  land  tax.  In  the 
humble  opinion  of  the  undersigned  the  suspension  of  the  land  tax 
means  its  abolition.  If  the  tax  is  suspended  without  fixing  a  period 
of  suspension  it  will  require  the  concurrence  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature  to  put  the  land  tax  in  operation  again,  and  it  will  be  de- 
manding a  little  too  much  of  human  nature  to  expect  that  the  lower 
house,  which  of  necessity  will  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  land- 
owners, will  look  with  favor  on  any  measure  which  will  impose  on 
them  a  new  burden  of  expense.  Even  if  the  law  suspending  the  tax 
is  so  framed  as  to  make  the  law  self-operating  at  the  end  of  a  fixed 
period,  the  trouble  which  must  arise  in  the  reimj)osition  of  the  tax 
will  in  all  probability  render  it  impolitic  to  give  rise  to  a  renewal  of 
bitter  agitation  on  the  subject.  Manila  is  a  Siining  example  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  land  tax. 
About  three  years  ago  the  rate  of  taxation  was  lowered  in  Manila  for 
one  year.  The  tax  has  never  been  raised  to  the  original  rate  and 
never  will  be.  in  my  opinion. 

In  time,  oi  course,  there  will  be  an  educated  class  who  do  not  own 
i*eal  property  who  will  be  entitled  to  vote  and  who  will  insist  that 
landed  proprietors  should  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  the 
government,  but  the  development  of  this  class  depends  on  tJie  prog-  , 
ress  made  by  education,  and  education  crippled  by  lack  of  fumds  can 
not  hope  to  create  for  many  years  to  come  a  public  sentiment  that 
will  be  strong  enough  to  compel  legislation  favorable  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  additional  taxes. 
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Besides  the  support  given  by  municipalities  out  of  revenues  derived 
from  taxation,  tne  people  themselves  have  voluntarily  donated  money, 
land,  material,  and  labor,  amounting  to  ?^32,988.33.  The  donations 
made  by  the  people  of  the  various  provinces  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Donations  for  school  purposes. 


DiTlsIon. 

Money. 

Land. 

Material. 

Labor. 

Total. 

MftDfla 

An»y  and  SoniogAn 

«2,000.00 

1,004.00 

100.00 

----- 

*  "reo.oo* 

H&.OO 
45.00 

i.Si.oo 

4,250.00 

ri6,680.00 

56.00 

46.00 

14,816.20 

1,000.00 

4,050.00 

808.00 

8,000.00 

500.00 

800.00 

100.00 

675.00 

2,688.00 

^87,680.00 

Ambw  Cunarizies 

BatangM 

Bo55r: 

Bulacto 

OuftTin 

2,174.00 
190.00 

" '1,066. 66' 

280.00 

16,028.70 
8,500.00 
8,580.00 

iSSSIm 

808.00 

CM« 

gs?* 

8,500.00 
600.00 

2,000.00 

1.200.00 

250.00 

4,666.  i>6 

800.00 
1,260.00 

12,600.00 

8,000.00 

2,800.00 

100.00 

Dooos  Norte 

DocoftSnriind  Abnt            .      

8,080.00 

8,764.00 

TV)A)oftiMl  AntioTie    

2,000.00 

2,500.00 

7,183.00 

TAliUff^fW. 

LaUiddn 

1,200.00 

4,070.00 

1,180.00 

600.00 

066.66 

2,460.00 
810.65 

1,800.00 
5,066.00 

"*7,"666.*66' 

8,676.00 

8,000.00 

Leyte 

MMbate 

Mmar 

666.66' 

11,606.00 
1,990.66 
7,600.00 

Nneraficija 

2,500!  00 

6,175.00 

NneTA  Viccaya 

620.00 

1,800.00 

1,800.00 

860.00 

4,486  65 

Oriental  Nesros 

^r^imnr^  »"<)  Bata&n 

2,468.60 

4,780.00 
5,800.00 
1,800.00 
8,000.00 
268.00 
660.00 

1,466.00 
6,960.00 

"i6.'666."66' 
'■'2,'7i6.'66* 

1,600.00 
667.75 

805.00 
10,000.00 
1,000.00 
4,600.00 
2,000.00 
6,466.00 
18,000.00 
1,150.80 

9,504.60 

nnnnin&n   

21,250.00 

f^l^  »-» 

1,000.00 

8,800.00 

Bombldn 

22,500.00 

fSlT::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"^ 

Tayabas 

6,080.00 
1,566.00 

8,297.00 
11,290.00 
14,500.00 

zamSSa ::.::.: ..... 

MfaMloro 

1,186.74 

70.00 

8,028.20 

Ben^:::::::.:.......  ..:::. ::::::;:L::::::::::: 

Lepanto-Bontoc 1 

200.00 

200.00 

2,664.00 

200.00 

400.00 

^iai»an                 ,     . . 

500.00 
880.00 

700.00 

¥ftain1ft 

8,071.00 

6,066.00 

Moro 

Total 

61,660.06 

80,168.00 

47,428.40 

108,882.00 

232,068.88 

a  Included  in  labor. 

The  school  funds  received  by  the  municipalities  of  the  various 
provinces  from  internal  revenue,  land  tax  for  school  purposes,  appro- 
priations from  the  general  fund,  loans  from  the  general  fund,  and 
receipts  from  other  sources,  except  donations,  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Report  of  school  finances  for  the  fiscal  year  July  i,  1904,  to  June  SO,  1905, 

RBCBIPTS. 


Division. 

Internal 
revenue. 

One- 
f onrth  of 
1  per  cent 
land  tax. 

Appropri- 
ated from 
general 
fund. 

Loaned 
from  gen- 
eral fund. 

fromot^er    .^SSL 
sources.       reoetpts. 

^nnna 

ra08,270.00 
1,482.82 
2.000.00 
0,157.22 
2,480.00 
2,000.00 

raoB,27o.oo 

Albty  and  8orB0g6n 

Am  V^  Oamarineff  <* 

»«6.86 
8,000.00 
1,226.  n 
8.821.60 
8,806.68 

r64,888.66 
86,486.88 
20,660.78 
5,646.04 
70,971.66 

n21.26 

n64.50  ,        66,389.94 
2,000.00  1        42,4«5.83 

Bat&^gM 

"■i,'i35.*76' 

1,094.39  i        41,14X.10 

bcaS^.  :::.::      :: 

42.00  ,        13,077.22 

Bniacto. ::::::::.:..: 

2,500.00  1       78.867.84 

•Batlmates.    DiTislon  auperintendent  failed  to  submit  necessary  table. 
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Report  of  school  finances  for  the  fiscal  year  July  i,  1904,  to  June  SO,  1905 — 

Ck)Dtinued. 

RECEIPTS— Continned. 


DiTision. 

Internal 
revenue. 

One- 
fourth  of 
1  per  cent 
land  tax. 

Appropri- 
ated from 

Loaned 
from  gen- 
eral fund. 

RecetptB 

from  other 

sources. 

Total 
receipts. 

OaffayAn 

P22,065.80 
18,416.62 
11,840.19 
28,404.72 
41,068.66 
18,701.27 
87,280.69 
47,818.28 
66,264.80 
20.187.24 
25,970.86 
7.788.40 
18,588.46 
15,011.28 
81,181.80 

^8,748. 88 

fin.475.96 
12,777.48 
4,254.00 
8,888.22 
8,18L81 

«.«r.a 

14,648.11 

21,087.83 

1,331.82 

4,758.86 

282.80 

1,100.00 

^57,885.64 

Im?THMA 

r 428. 79 
1,168.60 
799.48 
82,284.09 
1,867.21 
8,852.66 
4,872.84 

26,aSi.M 

C4piz 

17.257.79 

Caylte      

82,52142 

Oebti 

7,668.48 
2,6}».85 
89,049.15 
6  126.18 
80.00 

"'"'ri5.'58" 

89.078.04 

IIOCO0  Norte 

84, 888. 61 

II0CO8  8ur  &Dd  Abra . .    .. 

79.70a05 

Doilo  and  Antique 

La  Laffona 

760.00 
2,827.11 
1,600.00 

78,2ia» 
88,719.24 

lift  TJnl^Tj 

23,019.16 

Levte 

2,866.81 

4,602.00 

42.58 

1,000.00 

6,788.76 

8?,688.16 

TfflSlt« 

58.60 

8;i6&» 

B^mai* 

4,008.21 

707.80 

2,014.84 

19,6BL87 

Mt»m1a 

22,457.86 

Nneya  Bcija 

11,871.80 

46,166.04 

5,144.00 
180.00 

'""b\mM 

8,888.08 

20,055.85 

8,511.85 

1,407.02 

6,144.00 

Occidental  Negroe 

4,628.86 

29,487.50 

9,908.81 

82,276.26 

58,576.14 

81.871.18 

4,885.25 

7,264.88 

18,120.82 

78,075.81 

7,084.28 

14,219.97 

84,246.48 

2,166.18 
1,482.01 

8,868.71 
18,824.64 
86.858.72 
24,086.86 

15^882.61 

Pampanga  uid  Pataftn  . . . 
Pangasinikn 

1,827.26 

86.8Bt96 

Rl«fl          

2,266.88 
217.85 

781280.8 

Bombl6n 

8^114.* 

Bnriffao 

75.  SB 

901.83 

4.622.48 

8,832.78 

12,218.14 

18,802.01 

702.58 

17.660.11 

T4rlac 

801.42 

51.17 

886.89 

610.16 

82^0a8l 

Tayabaa 

2,862.86 
4n.46 

86,9ia» 

Zambalea    .. 

6,11821 

Mindoro 

14,830.13 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

2,089.28 

2.0B8.'ar 

Pa£ftwan...    . 



Moro 

88,786.00 

82,321.00 

1 

71,101.00 

Manila  Normal  a    ..  .. 

Manila  Trade^t 

Manila  Nantical  a 

Total 

114,198.28 

960,209.65 

451,488.78 

15,106.68 

266,588.42 

1,797,547.67 

*  Supported  by  insular  funds. 

The  municipalities  of  the  islands  actually  expended  out  of  school 
funds: 

For  construction  and  repairs  to  school  buildings M80,365.96 

For  the  rental  of  school  buildings 31. 44a  85 

For  salaries  of  municipal  teachers 822.227.75 

For  the  purchase,  construction,  and  repair  of  school  furniture 44, 272. 41 

For  transportation 2, 383. 21 

For  miscellaneous  expenses 119.172.22 

Total  actually  expended 1,289,872.40 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  municipal  treasuries  of 497,675.27 

Charged,  of  course,  with  all  the  liabilities  accrued  and  not  paid. 
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The  following  table  will  show  by  provinces  the  expenses  actually 
paid  by  municipalities: 

Report  of  9<^U)ol  finances  for  iJie  fiscal  year  July  i,  1904,  to  June  SO,  1905, 

EXPENDITURES. 


Division. 


Constmo- ; 
tionand  ;  Rental  of 
repairs  to '     school 

school      buildings, 
buildings. 


Salaries  of 
teachers. 


Purchase, 
construc- 
tion, or 
repair  of 

school 
furniture. 


Manila 

Albajr  and  8or80g6n . 
Amoos  Camarines  ^. . 


Bobol. 
Bolactofr. 


ssaf": 


CM» 

CfcTite 

08h6 

Ooooe  Norte 

OooosSur  and  Abra . 
Hoik)  uid  Antique . .. 

LsLaguna 

UUiu6n 

Leyte 

Mssbate 

84mar. 


r9,888.42 
2,000.00 
2,822.62 
548.82 
4.133.50 
4,580.72 
1,608.75 
1,785.94 
1,325.61 

28,218.19 
8,873.58 

24,660.58 
9,206.81 
1,158.82 


P2,000.00 
1,886.20 


IGiamis 
Noersicij 


NoeysBcija. 

Knera  y  Isca/a 

Occidental  Negroe 

Oriental  Negros 

Piunpanga  uid  Bata4n . 


BomM6n 

Snrigao 

T4rlac 

Tsyahaa 

&mbales 

Mindoro 

Beiigaet« 

Lepanto-Bontoc . . . 

Piuiwan 

Moro 

Maoik  Normal  d.. 
Manila  Nautical  <«. 
Maoik  Traded.... 


888.86 
5,120.00 
1,180.21 

12,172.67 
625.00 
1,618.00 
2,086.75 
5,701.97 

11,215.00 
6,606.78 
794.61 
8,5n.78 
2,778.80 

80,288.77 
1,870.09 
4,802.12 


460.80 


4,600.00 

489.18 

551.86 

885.26 

996.15 

5,825.00 

102.70 

1,848.88 

1,986.06 

1,990.49 

518.82 


8.00 


512.78 
20.00 


182.88 

768.95 

1,904.18 

8,062.29 


32.00 

82.22 

1,480.17 


0^289,990.26 

88,641.75 

20.600.00 

25,934.28 

7,101.76 

29,600.51 

20,U7.61 

1,109.28 

8,048.68 

21,261.17 

86,664.07 

16,281.54 

80,664.26 

86.878.70 

44,080.86 

16,481.22 

21,974.67 

4,145.90 

8,427.60 

10,087.51 

U,  649. 94 

4,499.00 

26,262.62 

U,  720. 86 

89,225.74 

82,196.57 

86,614.26 

5,679.48 

4,681.48 

14,601.47 

88,498.91 

6,908.19 

6,742.82 


1,417.18 


r8,148.89 
1,067.97 
1,600.00 

700.84 

180.69 

8,000.00 

1,888.46 

86.60 

179.11 
1,608.45 
7,202.89 
1,010.94 
1,215.60 
1,786.09 
4,946.66 

607.68 


104.68 

2,ooaoo 

264.00 
1,882.61 


810.00 

82.60 

1,008.80 

4,80a66 

2,222.65 


9.87 

749.72 

1,208.70 

118.20 

237.60 


Total 180,886.96      81,440.«S        922,227.76 


44,272.41 


•  Including  payment  of  office  force  and  night-school  teachers. 

» Estimates.     Dlyislon  superintendents  failed  to  submit  necessary  tables. 

•  No  municipal  expenditures. 

•  Supported  by  insular  funds. 
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Report  of  school  finances  for  the  fiscal  year  July  i,  1904,  to  June  SO,  1905— Con. 
EXl'ENDITURBS— Continued. 


Division. 


Transpor-i  Miscella- 
tation.        neons. 


Manila 

Albay  and  Soraoffdn . 
Ambos  Oamarines  a. . 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bulaciina 

Caffay&n 

Isabeia 

C&piz 

Cavite 

Cebti 

Ilocos  Norte 

Docoa  Sur  and  Abra . 
noilo  and  Antique . . . 


LaUid6n 
Leyte. 


Masbate 

8&mar 

ItfiBamift 

NuevaEci  ja 

NuevaViscava 

Occidental  Negroe 

Oriental  Negros 

Pampanga  and  Bata&n  . 

Pangasin&n 

Riaa 

Rombldn 

Surifirao 

T&rlac 

Tayabas 

Zambales 

Mindoro 

Bengnet<> 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

Palawan 

Moro . 


r200.00 

11.00 

70.06 

200.00 

118.86 

84.10 

108.60 

18.80 

674.18 

90.14 

S7.00 

167.66 

219.64 


11.00 


136.17 


28.06 


119.86 


Manila  Normal  <*. . 
Manila  Nautical  o . 
Manila  Trade  c 


144.92 
68.00 


11.80 


Total I    2,898.21 


r4.477.18 

6,684.76 

600.00 

869.62 

114.17 

1,000.00 

621.70 

28.96 

410.66 

846.82 

887.91 

278.19 

287.87 

727.67 

969.66 

1,212.66 

6,441.69 

214.86 


1.877.58 

62.78 


1,252.00 

1  84 

2,070.86 


682.75 
142.40 
1,289.54 
448.76 
18,887.52 
206.98 
694.47 


161.00 


Total 
expenses. 


r297,016.2B 
56,677.90 
26,700.00 
81,784.41 

7,964.89 
42,884.01 
27,265.97 

8,878.88 
10,868.06 
26,028.60 
74,461.74 
21,582.09 
57,907.64 
50,848.79 
58,854.98 
18,860.82 
28,416.16 

4,872.19 
15,547.50 
12,860.25 
25,886.80 

5,144.00 
29,487.52 
14.051.88 
48,855.81 
50,178.81 
49,178.96 

6,616.89 

9,490.17 
18,655.89 
80,867.07 

8,682.46 
11.877.01 


2,089.28 


71,107.00  I       71,107.00 


Balance 
in  treas- 
ury. 


r  10, 66a  72 

10,692.04 

15,785.88 

9.868.69 

5. 112.89 

86,588.89 

80.629.A 

28,819.96 

6,894. 9t 

6.407.96 

14.616.80 

18.017.60 

21,702.51 

22.886.67 

86.864.81 

4.158.84 

9.2n.9i 

8,296.19 

4.144.17 

9.596.10 

19.281.21 


4.808.96 

1.880.82 

55.022.42 

49.184.64 

29.061.84 

1.498.06 

8,069.96 

13.387.92 

18. 546. 21 

5^75 

2,968.12 


119.172.22 


1.299.872.40 


487,675.27 


«  Estimates.     Division  superintendents  failed  to  submit  necessary  tables. 
*  No  municipal  expenditures. 
^  Supported  by  insular  funds. 

For  further  and  more  specific  information  as  to  the  efficient  and 
satisfactory  work  of  the  bureau  of  education  and  the  results  accom- 
plished by  the  various  schools  established  in  the  archipelago,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  very  complete  and  interesting  report  oi  the  gen- 
eral superintendent,  which,  with  its  exhibits,  is  hereby  annexed, 
marked  "  Exhibit  A." 


BUREAU  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP  PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS. 


CHARACTER   OP   WORK   DURING   THE    YEAR. 

No  new  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  bureau  of  architecture 
and  construction  of  public  buildings  during  the  past  year,  except  the 
construction  of  the  quarantine  station  at  Cauit  Island,  Cebu,  the 
building  of  coal  sheds  for  the  insular  purchasing  agent  at  Rombl6n, 
Iloflo,  and  Cebu,  and  the  making  of  additions  and  various  improve- 
ments to  the  sanitarium  at  Baguio,  Benguet    Hie  activities  of  the 
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bureau  have  been  fully  employed,  however,  in  the  reconstruction, 
alteration,  renovation,  and  repair  of  the  many  buildings  occupied 
by  the  government  bureaus  and  offices  in  Manila.  The  foundations 
and  first  stories  of  these  buildings,  constructed  in  most  cases  of  stone 
or  of  rubble  and  cement,  are  strong,  durable,  and  require  little  atten- 
tion. The  superstructure,  however,  is  of  wood,  and  the  sun  and  the 
rain,  the  heat  and  the  humidity,  play  such  sad  havoc  with  it  that 
Minting  and  frequent  repairs  are  necessary  for  its  preservation. 
During  the  last  year  roofs  and  exposed  portions  of  the  framework  of 
many  office  buildings  had  so  deteriorated  that  much  of  the  time  of 
the  bureau  was  spent  in  repairs,  putting  in  new  material,  and  render- 
ing the  buildings  fit  for  occupancy.  Much  labor  was  also  expended 
on  the  interiors  of  buildings,  notably  so  on  the  interior  of  the  ajrunta- 
miento,  which  had  been  neglected  ever  since  American  occupation. 

SKILLED    AND    UNSKILLED   LABOR   EMPLOYED. 

In  the  work  of  finishing  buildings  in  course  of  construction  and  in 
the  repair  and  improvement  of  government  buildings  the  bureau  has 
employed  an  average  of  346  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  per  month. 
Among  the  skilled  laborers  were  blacksmiths,  masons,  carpenters, 
cabinetmakers,  glaziers,  painters,  decorators,  sculptors  and  modelers, 
plumbers,  pipe  fitters,  tinsmiths  and  roofers,  telephone  bell  and  elec- 
tric-light men,  seamstresses,  divers,  and  steam  engineers. 

PERMANENT   PERSONNEL. 

The  authorized  office  personnel  of  the  bureau  is  about  the  same  as 
for  the  year  1905.  The  positions  of  mechanical  engineer  and  super- 
mtendent  of  construction  were  not  filled  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  Ordinarily  these  are  very  necessary  posi- 
tions in  a  bureau  of  this  kind,  but  as  little  new  work  was  undertaken 
during  the  year  the  vacancies  did  not  seriously  aflFect  the  efficiency  of 
the  bureau. 

A  further  reduction  in  the  salary  list  of  the  office  force  was  eflFected 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Sy  the  consolidation  of  the  positions 
of  property  clerk  and  bookkeeper. 

The  actual  clerical  force  of  the  office  is  small  considering  the  corre- 
spondence carried  on  by  the  bureau,  the  plans  and  specifications  to 
be  prepared,  the  records  to  be  kept  of  the  progress  of  work,  the  large 
amount  of  property  received  and  expended,  and  the  number  of  per 
diem  laborers  employed  and  discharged.  The  employees  of  tnis 
office,  in  common  with  other  offices  of  the  service,  performed  con- 
siderable overtime  work  during  the  year.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  the  proposed  reorganization,  by  reducing  paper  work  and  simpli- 
fying administrative  methods,  will  relieve  this  condition  during  the 
fiscal  year  1906. 

THE   MORE  IMPORTANT  OPERATIONS. 

Among  the  more  important  operations  of  the  bureau  during  the 
year  -may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

The  renovation  of  the  interior  of  the  Ayuntamiento  Building,  in- 
cluding the  fitting  up  and  redecorating  of  the  Marble  Hall  in  which 
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the  public  sessions  of  the  Commission  are  held;  the  construction  of 
shelves  and  book  racks  for  approximately  20,000  volumes  in  the  cor- 
ridors surrounding  the  Marble  Hall ;  the  construction  of  shelving  for 
records  in  tiie  records  division  of  the  executive  bureau ;  the  repainting 
and  decorating  of  the  main  foyer  and  tiie  second-story  corridors  and 
offices.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  it  was  found  tiiat  the  heavy 
hardwood  floor  beams  of  the  second  story  had  been  seriously  weak- 
ened by  dry  rot  at  their  bearings  on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  building, 
and  strong  crossbeams,  sustained  by  stout  wooden  posts,  were  intro- 
duced to  give  proper  support  to  me  floors  resting  on  the  affected 
timbers.  A  careful  examination  of  the  building  discloses  that  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  second  story  are  badly  deteriorated,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  bureau  of  ardiitecture  that  the  entire  framework 
superstructure  should  be  reconstructed  of  strong  and  durable  mate- 
rials as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  Postigo  Building  has  been  renovated  and  fitted  up  as  a  storage 
place  for  the  records  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  demand  for  accommodations  at  the  civil  sanitarium,  Baguio, 
Benguet,  during  the  year  1904  made  it  imperative  on  the  Commis- 
sion to  provide  additional  facilities,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  an  extension  was  completed  which  fimiishea  to  the 
sanitarium  an  increased  capacity  of  24  lar^e  bedrooms,  capable  of 
lodging  comfortably  not  less  than  40  additional  guests.  Bath  and 
extra  toilet  facilities  have  been  provided  for  wards  and  private 
rooms,  a  water-supply  system  installed,  and  box  sewers  to  carry  off 
waste  and  surface  water  constructed.  Besides  the  addition  to  the 
sanitarium,  2  new  school  buildings  for  the  bureau  of  education  and 
a  new  20-stall  stable  for  the  constabulary  have  been  constructed  at 
Baguio.  The  rubberoid  used  as  roofing  on  the  sanitarium  and  cot- 
tages proved  to  be  a  complete  failure,  and  to  preserve  the  buildings 
and  keep  out  the  rain,  it  was  found  necessary  to  lay  over  the  rub- 
beroid flat  ^Ivanized  iron  with  a  standing  seam.  On  the  con- 
stabulary and  servants'  quarters  and  on  the  school  and  commisstry 
buildings,  Benguet  pine  shingle  roofs  have  been  placed  by  way  of 
experiment. 

The  workshops  of  the  bureau  of  prisons  have  been  completed,  and 
all  machinery  provided  has  been  properly  installed. 

The  machine  shop  and  warehouses  for  the  bureau  of  coast  guard 
and  transportation  nave  been  finished,  and  the  water  supply  for  this 
bureau  commenced  last  year  has  been  extended  to  the  marine  railway 
and  various  outbuildings.  The  pipe  line  is  so  arranged  that  in  case 
of  fire  sea  water  can  be  pumped  through  it  from  the  adjoining  canal. 

The  new  quarantine  station  has  Seen  practically  comjpletcMl  oa 
Cauit  Island,  port  of  Cebii.  This  station  includes  a  bunding  for 
first-class  passengers,  a  building  for  second-class  passengers,  officers' 
quarters,  bath  house,  disinfecting  building,  attendants'  quarters, 
windmill,  dock  and  gangway,  three  small  isolated  buildings  for 
infected  persons,  and  fenced  inclosure  for  tents  in  case  the  buUdings 
are  at  any  time  inadequate  to  accommodate  all  the  persons  receivw. 
On  this  date,  October  15,  1905,  there  remains  to  be  constructed  and 
put  in  place  a  windmill,  and  a  windmill  tower  and  tank.  These 
facilities  will  not  be  furnished,  however,  until  the  proposed  artesian 
well  has  been  sunk  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  secur^ 
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The  attendants'  quarters  at  the  civil  hospital,  Manila,  have  been 
reconstructed  and  fitted  up  as  a  maternity  hospital. 

A  heavy  wrought-iron  fence  erected  by  the  bureau  now  incloses 
the  custom-house  premises,  covered  platforms  have  been  built  aroimd 
the  inner  court,  and  a  number  of  concrete  foundations  provided  for 
the  heavy  platform  scales.  The  telephone  service  of  the  custom- 
house has  been  improved  and  many  improvements  installed  to  ffive 
protection  from  fire.  The  coast  guard  water-supply  system  nas 
been  eictended  to  the  custom-house  quarantine  detention  station.  A 
small  three-room  building  has  been  erected  on  Corregidor  Island  for 
the  quarters  of  the  signalmen  and  the  timbers  of  the  building  have 
been  carried  to  a  height  sufficient  to  form  an  observation  tower. 

The  coal  shed  buift  for  the  insular  purchasing  agent  at  Romblon 
has  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons;  each  of  the  sheds  constructed  at  Iloilo 
and  Cebu  has  a  capacitv  of  2,500  tons. 

The  stable  in  rear  of  the  Oriente  BuUding  has  been  entirely  roofed 
over  and  turned  into  a  bodega. 

The  old  roof  on  the  Intendencia  Building  has  been  removed,  the 
roof  timbers  stren^hened,  and  a  new  roof  placed  on  the  building. 
In  addition,  alterations  and  repairs  were  maae  in  the  interior  of  the 
building  for  the  treasury  bureau  and  the  bureau  of  public  lands. 

The  roof  and  roof  supports  of  Malacanan  Palace  became  so  weatly 
impaired  during  the  year  that  it  was  necessary  to  strip  off  the  old 
roofing,  strengthen  or  renew  the  roof  supports,  and  to  put  on  a  new 
roof  of  corrugated  ^Ivanized  iron.  Other  repairs  were  made  to 
the  building  and  the  interior  renovated  and  redecorated. 

All  the  school  building  on  the  exposition  grounds  have  been 
painted  and  necessary  repairs  and  alterations  made  to  the  interiors. 

The  Santa  Potenciana  Building  has  been  repainted  and  decorated 
and  additional  electric  lights  and  fixtures  installed  therein. 

The  transfer  of  the  electrotype  and  stereotype  divisions  of  the 
bureau  of  public  printing  from  the  second  to  the  first  floor  of  the 
printing  plant  necessitated  certain  reconstruction  work  and  altera- 
tions, which  were  completed  in  due  time  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public  printer. 

The  Cuartel  Fortin  Building,  occupied  by  the  post-office  and  civil 
supply  store,  has  been  fitted  up  with  electric  lights  and  fans,  and 
along  the  westerly  side  of  the  building  a  media  agua  has  been  con- 
structed. 

A  laundry  for  the  leper  department,  toilet  facilities  for  American 
employees,  a  complete  and  satisfactory  water-supply  system^  accom- 
modations for  insane  persons,  and  a  stable  for  native  ponies  have 
been  provided  for  San  Lazaro  Hospital.  The  easterly  and  southerly 
exterior  faces  of  the  hospital  building  have  been  repainted,  and 
considerable  grading  and  filling  has  been  done  on  the  hospital  prem- 
ises. The  Morgue  Building  has  been  provided  with  proper  facilities, 
and  the  building  on  Calle  Alejandro  VI,  rented  by  the  government 
as  an  annex  to  San  Lazaro  Hospital,  has  been  repaired  and  fitted  up 
for  hospital  purposes. 

Although  the  new  laboratory  building  was  practically  completed 
at  the  time  of  the  last  report  of  this  department,  the  builaing  was  not 
formally  transferred  to  the  bureau  of  government  laboratories  until 
March  7,  1905.    This  delay  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  installation 
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and  testing  of  the  extensive  machinery  ^uipment  by  native  labor 
unacquainted  with  work  of  this  kind.  The  installations  made  in 
this  building  include  boilers,  engines,  generators,  feed-water  heater, 
donkey  and  feed  pumps,  air  compressor,  refrigerating  plant,  exhaust 
ventilation  system,  gas-generating  apparatus,  crematory  for  the  dis- 
position of  animal  remains  and  laboratory  refuse,  motors,  rheostats, 
shakers,  distilling  apparatus,  complete  electric  switeh  board  and  dis- 
tributing panels,  a  *'  Gamewell "  auxiliary  fire-alarm  service,  and  an 
electric  furnace  for  the  reduction  of  refractory  ores. 

Exclusive  of  the  work  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  bureau  has 
underteken  and  completed  nearly  400  jobs  during  the  year,  consisting 
mostly  of  small  repairs  on  the  various  buildings  owned  and  rented  by 
the  government. 

EXTRA  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  PREPARED. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  construction  and  repair  work  executed 
during  the  year,  many  drawings,  blueprints,  specifications,  and  bills 
of  materials  have  been  prepared  for  the  insular,  provincial,  and  mu- 
nicipal governments,  including  plans  and  specifications  for  primary 
and  secondary  school  building  in  the  various  provinces  and  munici- 
palities, provincial  jails  for  Ilocos  Norte  and  Tayabas,  market  and 
slaughterhouse  for  Tayabas,  a  municipal  building  for  Bayombong, 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  a  provincial  building  for  the  Moro  Province,  a  refuse 
plant  for  the  agricultural  college  at  La  Carlota,  buildings  for  the 
proposed  general  hospital,  railway  stations  for  the  proposed  Iloilo, 
Capiz  and  Batan  Railroad,  and  for  many  other  minor  buildings  for 
the  insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  governments. 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  funds  handled  by  the  bureau 
of  architecture  during  the  fiscal  year  1905,  showing  total  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  including  balance  on  hand  July  1, 1904, 
from  appropriations  for  previous  fiscal  year,  and  total  expenditures 
made : 

SALABIES   AND   WAGES. 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  salaries  and  wages W7,000.00 

Amount  disbursed  for  salaries  and  wages 53,663.72 

Balance  on  June  30,  1905 3,33&28 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses ^.138.00 

Amount  expended  for  contingencies 5,486.32 

Balance  on  June  30,  1905 1,651.68 

PUBLIC    WOBKS. 

Balance  of  appropriation  remaining  on  hand  July  1.  1904__L 1*trJ1.491.06 

Appropriations  made  to  the  bureau  during  the  fiscal  year 486,200i01 

Total   appropriations 1, 107, 691.  W 
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Disbursed  for  work  which  bureau  of  architecture 
was  directly  authorized  to  do ^646,538.10 

Disbursed  for  worlc  authorized  through  other  bu- 
reaus and  due  bureau  of  architecture  on  June 
30.  1906  9,392.75 


Total    disbursements ^655,930.85 

Returned  to  general  fund 319,139.62 

Balance  on  June  30,  1905 M42,013.34 

Less  amount  due  from  other  bureaus,  as  above  in- 
dicated     ^ 9, 392.  75 


132, 620.  59 


1, 107, 691. 06 


BUILDING   SXJPPLY  FUND. 


Balance  of  fund  on  hand  July  1,  1904 T35, 666. 39 

Value  of  supplies  used  during  the  fiscal  year  credited  to  this  fund.      274, 643. 08 

Total  credited  to  building  supply  fund  during  the  year 310, 209. 47 

Value  of  supplies  purchased  by  bureau  direct ^,945.99 

Value  of  supplies  purchased  through  insular  purchas- 
ing  agent 242,753.07 

Total  value  of  supplies  purchased 250,699.06 

Balance  of  fund  on  hand  June  30,  1905 59,610.41 

(Note. — By   Act  No.    1176  the  building-supplies  appropriation 
was  made  reimbursable.) 

Funds  of  other  bureaus  handled. 

Bureau  of  agriculture : 

Balance  of  funds  remaining  after  construction  of  buildings  on 
govemment  rice  farm  during  fiscal  year  1904  and  returned 
to  the  insular  treasury  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 

1906    ^ K)3. 50 

Bureau  of  Philippines  constabulary : 

Balance  of  funds  remaining  after  construction  and  repair 
woiic  executed  during  the  fiscal  year  1904  and  returned  to 
insular  treasury  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1905.  102. 00 


Funds  turned  over  by  the  bureau  of  Philippines  constabulary 
to  bureau  of  architecture  for  construction  and  repair  work 
during  the  fiscal  year  1905 7, 500. 00 

Amount  of  such  funds  disbursed  during  the  fiscal  year 6,236. 98 


Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1905 . 1, 263. 02 

CONTRACT  WORK. 

Of  the  total  disbursements  the  sum  of  P^455,724.96  was  employed 
in  work  done  directly  by  the  bureau  and  the  sum  of  ^10^05.89  in 
work  done  by  contract.  In  the  years  1903  and  1904  the  work  done 
by  contract  exceeded  that  done  by  the  bureau  directly.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  many  small  repairs,  alterations,  and  installations  in 
the  govemment  buildings  can  be  much  more  satisfactorily,  econom- 
ically, and  expeditiously  made  by  the  government  directly  than  by 
contract  with  outside  parties,  if  all  the  work  of  the  govemment  of 
tins  character  were  done  by  contract,  advertising  would  be  necessary 
and  advertising  for  bids  on  the  many  small  jobs  required  on  these 
buildings,  as  shown  by  this  report,  would  be  impracticable.    The 
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large  amount  of  work  in  small  repairs  and  alterations  during  the 
year,  therefore,  is  accountable  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
funds  expended  for  public  works  directly  by  the  government  and  the 
amount  expended  through  contractors. 

For  further  detailed  information  concerning  the  bureau  of  archi- 
tecture and  construction  of  public  buildings,  reference  is  made  to  the 
report  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  marked  "Exhibit  B,"  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

BUREAU  OP  PUBLIC  PRINTING. 
VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  AND   COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1905  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  bureau  of 
public  printing,  "based  on  the  scale  of  prices  established  by  the  em- 
ploying printers  of  the  United  States,  less  20  per  cent  reduction,  was 
$359,322,615,  an  increase  of  $75,408,775  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  operating  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  were  $204,535,443. 
Adding  to  the  operating  expenses  $12,000  rental  value  of  the  prem- 
ises occupied  and  $17,849.26,  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  the 
equipment  for  deterioration,  gives  the  sum  of  $234,384,705  as  the 
total  cost  of  operation.  Subtracting  the  total  cost  of  operation  from 
the  total  value  of  product  leaves  the  sum  of  $124,937.91,  which  repre- 
sents the  excess  value  of  product  over  the  cost  of  production.  The 
value  of  stock  printing  on  hand  and  the  collections  made  for  sale 
of  waste  paper  and  for  printing  work  done  for  provinces,  municipali- 
ties, and  private  parties  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $82,869,275,  wnich 
deducted  from  the  operating  expenses  incurred  by  the  government 
gives  $121,666.17  as  the  sum  expended  by  the  insular  government  for 
printing  in  excess  of  actual  receipts.  Allowing  for  deterioration  of 
equipment  and  for  rental  value  or  premises  occupied,  the  total  actual 
cost  of  printing  to  the  insular  government  during  the  year  was 
$151,515.43. 

REQUISITIONS  COMPLETED. 

During  the  year  6,221  requisitions  were  completed  for  the  insular 

Sovemment,  6,376  for  the  provincial  governments,  662  for  the  city  of 
lanila,  and  630  for  outside  parties.  The  work  performed  for  out- 
side parties  was  such  as  could  not  be  executed  by  firms  in  the  printing 
business  in  Manila.  No  work  is  done  for  outside  parties  in  the 
bureau  of  public  printing  which  would  come  in  competition  with  the 
work  of  outside  firms,  and  the  comparatively  little  outside  work  done 
as  a  matter  of  acconmiodation  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  govern- 
ment work. 

COST  OF  WORK  FOR  EACH  BUREAU  AND  OFFICE  UNDER  THE  SEVERAL 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  work  done  for  each  of 
the  offices  and  bureaus  under  the  different  departments  of  the  insular 
government,  for  the  city  of  Manila,  for  the  provincial  governments, 
and  for  outside  parties  during  the  fiscal  years  1903, 1904,  and  1905: 
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BUIIiDINO  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  bureau  of  public  printing  is  not 
whoUy  satisfactory  and  is  to  some  degree  inadequa4»  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bureau.  It  is  composed  of  a  frame  superstructure  on 
old  foundation  walls,  and  the  strain  of  a  large  amount  of  machinery 
on  the  floors  and  beams,  which  are  subject  to  shrinkage  and  to  attacks 
of  anay,  or  white  ante,  makes  frequent  and  careful  inspection  a 
necessity. 

The  value  of  the  equipment  in  the  building  on  June  30,  1905,  was 
$178,492.65  United  States  currency.  At  present  the  bureau  is  using 
the  custom-house  bodegas  for  storage  purpose.  The  construction  of 
a  substantial  steel  building,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  plant  and 
stock  required  by  it^  would  undoubtedly  be  a  step  in  the  line  of  econ- 
omy, whenever  the  finances  of  the  government  make  it  possible  to  con- 
sider the  proposition. 

EMPLOYEES. 

The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  bureau  of  public  printing 
on  September  15, 1905,  was  297,  as  follows : 


Employees. 


Pennanexit. 


Temporary. 


PabUc  printer,  saperintendent  of  instmetion, 
and  f(»«man  of  prlntiiig 


TECHNIOAIi. 

[Entitled  to  overtime  pay.] 


Instmctors . . . 
^holders.. 


Junior  craftsmen . 

see 

L  Chinese 


Apprenticee. 


Laborera. 


OLSRIOAL,  BTC. 

[Kot  entitled  to  oyertime  pay.] 


Clerks 

In  charge  of  laborers 

Watchmen  (2  East  Indians) . 

KesMnffers 

<arreteia  driTore 

Carpenters 


Total. 


Z42 


t 


8 
80 
81 
50 
52 
17 


11 
1 
5 
9 


297 


American  craftsmen  instructors  are  paid  from  $1,400  to  $2,250  per 
annum.  These  men  must  not  only  have  a  complete  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  branch  of  the  printing  trade  practiced  by  them,  but 
also  must  be  capable  of  giving  instruction  m  their  specialties  to 
native  junior  craftsmen  and  apprentices  employed  by  the  bureau. 
FiJ^ino  craftsmen  are  paid  from  ^1.25  per  diem  to  ^.50  per  diem. 

Ine  policy  initiated  by  the  public  printer  of  training  Filipinos  to 
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do  all  the  work  of  the  bureau  save  that  of  an  educational  or  super- 
visory nature  has  been  eminently  successful  and  the  dependence  of 
the  bureau  on  the  United  States  for  its  skilled  labor  has  been  greatly 
minimized,  as  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  American 
and  Filipino  employees  engaged  during  the  past  four  years  will 
show: 


Date. 


Americans.!  PUipisoe. 


September  15, 1908 
September  16, 19QB 
September  15, 1904 
September  15«  1905 


62, 
66 
43 
84 


149 
188 


The  number  of  Filipinos  emploved  on  September  15,  1905,  includes 
59  apprentices,  who  are  employed  for  the  purposes  of  trade  instruc- 
tion rather  than  for  any  actual  service  required  by  the  bureau. 


AMERICAN    CRAFTSMEN   AS   INSTBUCTOBS. 


The  printing  trade  appeals  very  strongly  to  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment of  the  Filipino,  and  from  the  beginning  his  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  business  has  been  pronounced  and  active.  In 
view  of  the  interest  taken  by  Filipinos  and  of  tiieir  disposition  to 
acquire  a  larg3r  knowledge  of  the  printing  and  affiliated  trades,  all 
appointments  of  Americans  during  the  years  1904  and  1905  were 
made  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them 
while  directing  and  actively  engaging  in  the  work  of  their  respective 
divisions  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  particular  branch  of  printing 
with  which  such  divisions  were  charged.  This  plan  has  worked 
admirably,  and  some  very  good  native  craftsmen  have  been  developed. 


APPRENTICES. 


On  April  30,  1905,  there  were  in  the  bureau  of  public  printing 
61  apprentices,  all  appointed  after  examination  by  tne  civil  service 
board.  The  following  statement  shows  the  appointments,  separa- 
tions, and  promotions  of  apprentices  for  the  period  July  1,  1904,  to 
April  30, 1905,  inclusive : 


Month. 

.appoint- 
ments. 

Promotions. 

Prom 
clameto 
class  5. 

Prom        Prom 
olaa85to,claBs4to 
class  4.  1  class  8. 

Prom 
claasSto 
class  2. 

^ar 

July 

1904. 

5 
3 

1 
2 

2 
2 
1 
4 

3 

1 

2 

1 
4 

2 
3 

1 
1 

iSSiirt :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

s 

4 
2 

1 

t 

November  .. 

1 

December*. . . 

1906. 

2 

Ii 

January 

8 

7 
9 

1 

1 

Pebmary 

.  ..... 

March 

2 

2 

2 
8 

f 

April 

1 

4 

8 

Total.. 

19 

18 

20 

29 

« 

" 
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All  original  appointments  of  apprentices  are  made  to  the  sixth 
class,  and  apprentices  are  required  to  serve  at  least  three  months  in 
this  class,  at  ^OAO  per  day,  before  promotion  to  the  fifth  class ;  at  least 
six  mont^  in  the  fifth  class,  at  ^0.60  per  day,  before  promotion  to  the 
fourth  class ;  at  least  nine  months  in  the  fourth  class,  at  W.60  per  day, 
before  promotion  to  the  third  class;  at  least  six  months  in  the  third 
class,  at  W.20  per  day,  before  promotion  to  the  second  class;  at  least 
six  months  in  tne  second  class,  at  ^1.60  per  day,  before  promotion  to 
the  first  class,  and  at  least  six  months  in  the  first  class,  at  ^.20  per 
day,  when  they  are  rated  as  junior  craftsmen.  Promotions  and  reduc- 
tions are  maae  by  the  public  printer  and  are  based  on  civil  service 
efficiency  ratings.  In  order  to  insure  an  actual  three-year  course, 
absences  of  apprentices,  from  whatever  cause,  must  be  made  up  in 
each  class  before  promotion  is  made  to  a  hiffher  class.  After  tnree 
years  of  continuous  service,  first  and  second  class  apprentices,  as  well 
as  native  craftsmen,  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  wage  received  a  bonus 
of  from  ?D.20  to  fk).60  for  each  one  day  of  actual  service  rendered. 
Apprentices  and  all  other  native  employees  of  the  bureau  of  public 
pnnting  are  required  to  attend  the  public  night  schools  of  the  city, 
and  teachers  render  to  the  public  printer  regular  reports  of  their 
attendance,  deportment,  aptitude,  and  progress.  Apprentices  and 
junior  crartsmen  who  are  careless  or  bacKward  at  school  are  invari- 
ably careless  or  backward  in  their  work  in  the  printing  bureau,  and 
in  consequence  the  school  record  of  native  employees  has  great  weight 
in  determining  their  efficiency  and  their  value  to  the  bureau.  The 
worth  of  apprentices  can  be  readily  ascertained  during  their  first 
three  months  of  service,  and  rarely  is  it  necessary  to  drop  them  for 
inefficiency  once  they  have  received  promotion  to  the  fifth  class. 
Indeed,  of  those  who  had  passed  from  the  sixth  class  only  one  boy 
failed  during  the  year  to  receive  the  rating  required  for  promotion  U) 
the  next  higher  grade.  On  January  1, 1906,  a  number  or  apprentices 
will  have  completed  the  three  years  required  by  Act  No.  650  and  will 
be  given  the  rating  of  craftsmen. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  appropriations  and  disburse- 
ments for  tlie  bureau  of  public  printing  tor  the  fiscal  year  1905 : 

Statement  of  appropriations  and  disbursements  for  the  bureau  of  public  print- 
ing,  July  1, 1904,  to  June  SO,  1905. 

(Amounts  expressed  in  United  States  Currency.] 


SsUries  and  wages: 

DesLniated  classes 

Craftsmen,  Junior  craftsmen,  etc 

Apprentices...... 

Overtime  and  contingent 

Refund  of  H.  A.  Lampman  (overpay- 
ment and  flues) 

Total  salaries  and  wages 

Contingent  expenses 


aonactf 
1225. 


$82,000.00 
42,S00.00 
7,600.00 
7,600.00 

a3.096 


Disburse- 
ments. 


$81,790,966 
40,445.216 
6.490.536 
6,003.44 


Balance. 


$10,209,016 
2,064.785 
1,000.466 
1,406.66 

I 
03.696 


Outstand- 
ing obliga- 
tions. 


149,503.096 
44,467.60  I 


184,829.175  ' 
81,061.435 


14,674.52 
18,837.70 


Total 198,971.195  1    165,890.61 


28,012.22 


«  Refund  to  craftsmen.  Junior  craftsmen,  etc. 


$82.16 
8.866 


40.625 
18,229.09 


18,269.616 
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The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  performed  by  the  bureau  of 
public  printing  during  the  year  and  the  total  cost  of  operation  as 
compared  with  the  value  of  the  product  speak  well  for  the  highly  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  the  bureau  has  been  managed.  The  Aineri- 
can  craftsmen  constitute  an  active,  intelligent,  and  energetic  corps  of 
trade  instructors,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  native  craftsmen  and 
apprentices  under  their  tuition  and  guidance  is  commendable. 

For  further  detailed  information  relative  to  the  bureau  of  public 
printing  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  public  printer,  attached 
horeto,  marked  "  Exhibit  C." 

HUREAU  OF  ARCHIVES,  PATENTS,  COPYRIGHTS,  AND  TRADEMARKS. 

DUTIES  OF  BUREAU. 

The  bureau  of  archives  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  prooerly 
arranging,  cataloguing,  preserving,  and  caring  for  the  many  docu- 
ments forming  the  record  of  Soanish  administration  in  the  islands, 
of  filing  and  cataloging  the  old  notarial  records,  of  recording  the 
brands  used  in  marking  large  cattle,  and  of  registering  patents,  copy- 
rights, and  trade-marks. 

PERSONNEL. 

Although  the  work  of  this  bureau  has  steadily  increased  since  the 
filing  of  its  last  annual  report,  no  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
office  force.  In  consequence,  even  during  the  hot  season,  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  has  been  compelled  to  require  from  all  employees  seven 
instead  of  six  and  one-half  hours  of  daily  service. 

SPANISH  REOORDS. 

The  duties  imposed  on  the  bureau  by  the  cattle-registration  act  and 
by  the  transfer  of  the  notarial  books,  records,  protocols,  and  ardiives 
has  greatly  retarded  the  classification  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  records  of  the  executive  and  administrative  departments  of  the 
former  regime.  Such  time,  however,  as  could  fairly  be  spared  from 
the  imperative  demands  of  current  business  was  devoted  to  the  Span- 
ish records,  and  the  bureau  succeeded  in  classifyiuj^  and  arranging  in 
bimdles  1,830  expedientes  of  the  departments  of  GovemaciSn  and 
Fomento,  relative  to  public  works,  public  instruction,  hygiene,  and 
municipalities.  The  bureau  is  now  engaged  in  culling  out  all  the 
unimportant  documents  and  those  made  useless  by  the  ravages  of  the 
white  ant.  Already  some  3,234  documents  have  been  gathered  to- 
^ther^  and  it  is  likely  that  the  committee  appointed  to  pass  upon  the 
disDosition  of  these  aocuments  will  order  them  burned,  in  accordance 
witn  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  17,  Series  of  1905.  The 
work  of  mdexing  chronologically  the  royal  cedulas  and  royal  orders 
is  still  in  progress,  and  an  alphaoetical  index  of  all  titles  and  instru- 
ments of  sale  of  crown  lands  and  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  Span- 
ish department  of  health,  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 
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OOPIES  OF  DOCUMENTS  FURNISHED. 

During  the  year  623  copies  of  documents  were  made  by  the  bureau. 
Of  these  92  were  furnished  to  officials  of  the  government  without 
charge,  and  531  to  private  parties.  Thes^  531  copies  contained  some 
894,694  words.  The  price  nxed  by  law  is  5  cents  per  hundred  words, 
so  that  the  sum  collected  for  copying  was  $447.50.  Adding  to  this 
the  sum  of  $366.25  received  for  tmie  spent  in  making  search  tor  ori«- 
nal  documents,  and  $133.50  for  certificates  of  correctness,  ^ves  uie 
sum  of  $947.25  or  ^1,894.50  as  the  total  amount  received  by  the 
bureau  for  copies  furnished  by  it  of  documents  in  its  custody. 

During  the  year  the  bureau  furnished  on  proper  order  to  the  courts 
of  first  instance  in  Iloilo,  Tayabas,  Cebu,  and  Benguet  five  original 
testaments.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  calls  attention  to  the  damaee 
caused  to  the  record  books  by  the  removal  of  these  documents,  to  the 
possible  danger  of  losing  them  while  in  transit,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  practice  of  removing  original  documents  rrom  books  of  record 
inakes  possible  frauds  and  abuses  which  might  seriously  prejudice  the 
rights  of  innocent  parties  who  relj  on  the  sanctity  of  the  record  for 
their  protection.  Under  the  Spanish  notarial  law,  put  in  operation  in 
1899,  no  document  could  be  removed  from  the  record  books  unless 
there  was  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  document  had  been  used 
in  the  commission  of  a  penal  offense.  The  undersigned  is  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  similar  provision  in  the  present 
law,  and  that  copies  of  important  original  aocuments,  certified  over 
the  seal  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  archives,  should  be  considered 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  In  cases  of  disputed  si^atures  or  of  inter- 
lineations alleged  to  have  been  made  after  execution,  the  genuineness 
or  spuriousness  of  the  document  could  be  just  as  well  jh-oved  by  wit- 
nesses who  had  examined  it  in  the  bureau  of  archives  as  by  witnesses 
who  had  examined  it  in  court. 

There  is  at  present  in  course  of  preparation  a  general  index  of  all 
wills  executed  before  notaries  public  and  now  on  file  in  the  bureau  of 
archives. 

BEGISTRATIOK  OF  CATTLE   BRANDS. 

On  May  3^  1904,  the  Commission  passed  Act  No.  1147,  regulating 
the  registration,  branding,  conveyance,  and  slaughter  of  large  cattle, 
and  providing  for  the  disposition,  care,  custody^  and  sale  of  estrays 
or  large  cattle  captured  or  seized  by  the  Philippines  Constabulary  or 
other  peace  officers.  The  object  oi  this  act  was  to  furnish  a  record 
title  to  large  cattle,  to  prevent  stealing  and  illegal  transfers,  to 
facilitate  the  location  of  lawful  owners  of  estrays,  to  prevent  the 
slaughter  of  animals  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  to  preserve 
from  destruction  carabao  fitted  for  draft  purposes  or  for  agricultural 
work.  Under  the  act  the  bureau  of  archives  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  filing  a  copy  of  all  cattle  brands  and  marks  sent  to  the  bureau 
by  municipalities  and  of  making  a  record  of  the  names,  ages,  civil 
status,  and  occupations  of  the  owners  of  such  marks  or  brands.  Ac- 
cording to  the  data  collected  by  the  Spanish  Government  on  file  in 
the  bureau  of  archives,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  brands  to 
be  registered  is  about  250,000.  From  the  passage  of  the  act  until 
June  30,  1905,  a  period  of  fourteen  months,  only  290  municipalities 
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filed  with  the  bureau  copies  of  registered  brands  and  marks,  and  in 
all  only  26,249  copies  of  orands  and  marks  have  been  received  bv  the 
bureau.  Of  the  26,249  copies  of  brands  so  received,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  return  4,688  to  the  municipalities  which  sent  them  and  to 
write  to  municipal  officials  351  letters  calling  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Of  the  number  so  sent  back  for  correction  only 
627  have  been  corrected  and  returned  to  the  bureau.  Circular  letters 
containing  full  instructions  as  to  the  registration  of  brands,  the 
issuance  of  certificates  of  ownership^  and  the  method  of  making  trans- 
fers have  been  sent  to  every  municipality  in  the  islands.  Moreover, 
blank  certificates  of  registration  of  brands,  blank  certificates  of  own- 
ership, blank  certificates  of  transfer,  and  every  convenience  likely  to 
make  compliance  with  the  law  easy  has  been  furnished  to  all  munic- 
ipal officials*  charged  with  its  execution.  Nevertheless,  provincial 
and  municipal  governments  take  but  little  interest  in  the  cattle  reg- 
istration act,  although  it  was  passed  at  their  urgent  solicitation  and 
r^uest.  This  laxity  on  the  part  of  local  governments  has  not  been 
without  its  compensation,  however,  as  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  record  more  man  11,236  of  the  brands  now  on  file  in  the  oureau. 
Should  the  provinces  and  municipalities  take  up  in  earnest  the  regis- 
tration of  large  cattle,  it  is  evident  that  the  clerical  force  of  the 
bureau  must  be  greatly  increased,  at  least  for  a  time. 

PATENTS,   COPYRIGHTS,  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

On  February  11, 1904,  the  bureau  of  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade- 
marks was  merged  in  the  bureau  of  archives  and  has  since  con- 
tinued as  a  division  of  that  bureau.  The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  moneys  received  by  this  division  during  the  fiscal  year  1905 : 

I  Funds 
jrec«iTed. 

Oortifloates  of  trade-marks .re, 700.00 

Copies  of  records  furnished .* '        82.84 

Oertiflcatee  of  copyrights  issued I         16.00 

Copies  of  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  and  illed  in  the  bureau  of  arcfaJreB 184. 00 

Fees  for  patents  issued  in  time  of  Spanish  Gk>vemment liS.00 

Total I    7,008.  M 

Under  circulars  12,  21,  and  34,  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular 
Affairs,  War  Department,  series  1899,  patents  issued  in  the  United 
States  and  trade-marks,  prints,  and  labels  registered  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  were  given  protection  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  filing  with  the  Philippine  government,  as  required  by  tne  circulars, 
a  certified  copy  of  the  patent  or  of  the  certificate  of  registration  of  the 
trade-mark,  print,  or  label.  The  sum  of  ^134,  paid  to  the  bureau 
for  filing  copies  of  patents  issued  in  the  United  States,  was  collected 
in  accoraance  with  these  circulars. 

On  April  19, 1904,  in  reply  to  a  cablegram  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  relative  to  the  issuance  of  patents  to  residents  of  these  islands 
for  inventions  made  by  them,  the  following  cablegram  was  received : 

By  act  approved  March  3,  1908,  section  4902,  United  States  Statutes,  has 
been  amended  so  that  any  person  who  makes  any  new  invention  or  discovery 
and  desires  further  time  to  secure  the  same  may  file  a  caveat — which  inclades. 
therefore,  residents  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Section  4886,  which  aatboriieB 
the  taking  out  of  a  patent,  applies  equally  to  all  persons  and  la  equally  com- 
prehensive. 
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The  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  referred 
to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4886.  Any  person  who  has  inyented  or  dlBCOvered  any  new  and  useful 
art  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful  im- 
provemttit  thereof  not  known  or  used  by  others  in  this  country  and  not  patented 
or  described  In  any  printed  publication  In  this  or  any  foreign  country,  before 
liis  invention  or  discovery  thereof,  and  not  in  public  use  or  on  sale  for  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  his  application,  unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have  been  aban- 
doned, may,  upon  payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law,  and  other  due  proceed- 
ings had,  obtain  a  patent  therefor. 

Sec.  4902.  Any  person  who  makes  any  new  invention  or  discovery  and  desires 
further  time  to  mature  the  same  may,  on  payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law, 
file  In  the  Patent  Office  a  caveat  setting  forth  the  design  thereof  and  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  and  praying  protection  for  his  right  until  he  shall 
have  matured  his  invention.  Such  caveat  shall  be  filed  in  the  confidential 
archives  of  the  office  and  preserved  In  secrecy,  and  shall  be  operative  for  the 
term  of  one  year  from  the  filing  thereof;  and  if  application  is  made  within 
the  year  by  any  other  person  for  a  patent  with  which  such  caveat  would  In 
any  manner  interfere,  the  Commissioner  shall  deposit  the  description,  specifica- 
tion, drawings,  and  model  of  such  application  In  like  manner  in  the  confidential 
archives  of  the  Office  and  give  notice  thereof  by  mail  to  the  person  by  whom  the 
caveat  was  filed.  If  such  person  desires  to  avail  himself  of  his  caveat,  he  shall 
file  his  description,  specifications,  drawings,  and  model  within  three  months 
from  the  time  of  placing  the  notice  In  the  post-office  in  Washington,  with  the 
usual  time  required  for  transmitting  it  to  the  caveator  added  hereto,  which  time 
shall  be  Indorsed  on  the  notice. 

In  view  of  the  cablegram  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  Statutes  just  cited,  all  residents  of  the 
islands  desirous  of  securing  caveats  or  patents  for  inventions  made 
by  them  were  instructed  to  make  application  direct  to  the  Patent 
(jtece  at  Washington,  inclosing  therewith  the  m^oper  fee.    Of  course, 

? stents  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office  to  residents  of  the 
hilippine  Islands  can  not  be  protected  here  unless  certified  copies 
thereor  are  filed  with  the  bureau,  as  recjuired  by  the  circulars  above 
mentioned.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  archives, 
in  which  this  Office  concurs,  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
the  people  of  the  islands  if  the  United  States  Government  would 
authorize  the  bureau  of  archives  to  receive  applications  for  caveats 
and  patents,  collect  the  fees  prescribed  by  law,  and  forward  the 
applications  and  the  fees  collected  to  the  Patent  Office  at  Washin^n. 
If  any  such  authority  is  given  to  the  bureau,  the  receipt  by  it  of 
applications  for  caveats  or  patents  should  be  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  filing  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  and  the  date  of 
receipt  should  oe  considered  as  the  date  of  filing.  The  people  know 
nothing^  of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  compelled  to  deal  with 
an  office  so  far  away  from  the  islands  only  serves  to  discourage  inven- 
tion. At  present  applications  for  caveats  and  patents  from  persons 
residing  in  the  islands  are  few.  The  number,  however,  mirfit  be 
materially  increased  if  inventors  were  allowed  te  deal  with  the  Patent 
Office  at  closer  range  than  is  possible  under  existing  conditions. 
Act  No.  666,  commonly  known  as  "The  Trade-Mark  Law,"  has 
proven  a  veritable  blessing  to  the  business  community,  and  registra- 
tion of  trade-marks  and  trade  names  by  virtue  of  its  provisions  has 
been  very  active  during  the  year,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  large  sum 
collected  as  fees  on  that  account. 
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Financial  statement. 

Appropriations  for  the  bnreau  of  archives,  patents,  copy- 
rights, and  trade-marks  for  the  fiscal  *year  1905 : 

For  salaries  and  wages ^25,000.00 

For  contingent  expenses 850.00 

K6,86a00 

Disbursements  for  the  same  period : 

For  salaries  and  wages 23, 178. 34 

For  contingent  expenses 124.33 

23,302.67 

Balance  unexpended  June  30,  1905 2,547.33 

Receipts : 

Fees  for  copies  of  documents  furnished 1,894.50 

Fees  for  registration  of  trade-marl^s 6,70a00 

Fees  for  copies  of  records  of  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade- 
marks   32.84 

Fees  for  15  certificates  of  copyright 15. 00 

Fees  for  filing  copies  of  patents  issued  in  the  United  States 134. 00 

Fees  for  patents  issued  during  Spanish  r^me 142.00 

Total 8, 9ia  34 

Notwithstanding  the  additional  duties  imposed  on  the  bureau,  and 
that  it  has  operated  with  substantially  the  same  personnel  as  that 
allowed  to  it  during  the  fiscal  year  1903-4,  its  affairs  have  been  ad- 
ministered in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  this  Office. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  of 
'archives,  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks  may  be  had  by  refer- 
ence to  the  report  of  the  chiei  of  that  bureau,  attached  hereto,  marked 
"  Exhibit  D.'^ 

AMERICAN  CIRCULATING   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANILA,  P.  I. 
NEW   LOCATION   OF  LIBRARY. 

Just  about  the  time  the  last  annual  report  was  made  the  library 
was  transferred  from  its  present  quarters  on  Calle  Rosario  and  estab- 
lished in  the  Oriente  Building  near  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most 
thickly  populated  districts  of  the  city.  The  present  quarters  if  not 
spacious  are  at  least  comfortable,  and  the  new  tramway  has  made 
tnem  accessible  from  almost  every  part  of  the  city.  The  library  has 
increased  in  popularity,  and  the  capacity  of  the  reading  room  is  often 
ta^ed  to  its  limit  by  .ALinericans  and  by  Filipino  students,  who  appar- 
ently appreciate  the  advantages  offered  by  the  library  for  study  and 
enjoyable  reading. 

PRIMARY   OBJECT  OF   ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  fact  that  the  library  was  originally  established  to  furnish  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  stationed 
in  the  Philippines  with  entertaining  and  instructive  literature  has 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  present  library  authorities.  Five  traveling 
libraries,  made  up  of  duplicates  on  the  shelves  and  composed  of  300 
volumes  each,  are  now  in  circulation  among  the  various  military  and 
naval  posts  of  the  islands.  In  addition  to  the  reading  matter  thus 
furnished,  thousands  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  magazines 
received  n*om  patriotic  persons  in  the  United  States  are  distributed 
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OS  soon  as  possible  after  arrival  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  sta- 
tioned in  the  islands.  Since  the  library  was  first  established  the 
number  of  military  posts  and  stations  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
Nevertheless  an  immense  amount  of  reading  matter  still  continues 
to  come  to  the  islands  for  distribution,  and  it  is  thought  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  1905-6  some  arrangement  should  be  made  whereby 
this  material  may  be  made  availaole  to  Americans  located  in  the 
provinces,  many  of  whom  are  ex-soldiers.  Should  the  library  become 
a  division  of  the  bureau  of  education  small  stationary  libraries  made 
up  of  duplicates  could  be  readily  established  at  slight  expense  at 
provincial  sdiools,  and  the  smiul  libraries  so  establishea  would 
rumish  interesting  reading  matter  not  only  to  Americans  but  to 
Filipino  students  as  well.  During  the  past  year  an  average  of  300 
tickets  per  month  was  issued  and  an  average  of  1,260  volumes  circu- 
lated. The  proper  cataloguing,  arranging,  and  classifying  of  the 
books  in  the  library  has  been  in  progress  since  January  15, 1905,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  expert  cataloguer.  If  to  this  work  is  added  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  library,  the  labor  of  packing  and  distributing 
reading  matter  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  keeping  traveling  libraries 
circulating  among  the  various  military  and  naval  stations,  and  of 
caring  for  and  preserving  books  in  a  tropical  climate,  it  would  seem 
that  a  library  lorce  composed  of  one  librarian,  one  assistant  libra-^ 
rian  and  cataloguer,  and  two  Filipino  messengers  is  not  excessive  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  expected.  Should  the  library  be  con- 
solidated with  the  bureau  of  education,  its  name  and  memorial 
features  can  still  be  preserved,  and  at  the  same  time  needed  assistance 
can  be  given  by  division  superintendents  and  teachers  to  the  librarian 
and  her  assistant  to  the  betterment  of  the  service  and  without  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  government. 

Mrs.  Emma  O.  Elmer  has  been  acting  as  librarian  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  librarian  on  leave  in  the  United  States. 

^NANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

The  appropriations,  receipts,  and  expenditures  for  the  year  were 
as  follows: 

Ai^ropriations 

For  salaries  and  wages W,  800. 00 

For  contingent  expenses 1,400.00 

re,  200. 00 

Expenditures : 

For  salaries  and  wages 4.331. 18 

For  contingencies 487.97 

4. 819. 16 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1905 1,380.86 

Receipts  from  subscriptions,  fines,  etc 2,299.26 

Expenditures  for  books 1,350.01 

Balance  available  for  purchase  of  books  June  30,  1905 949. 24 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mrs.  Greenleaf ,  who  founded  the  library  in 
the  early  days  of  American  occupation;  to  the  Ohio  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution  and  other  memorial  associations,  who  have  contributed 
many  valuable  books  to  memorial  sections  in  the  library,  and  who 
have  aided  so  unselfishly  to  make  it  a  permanent  and  successful  in- 
stitution.   The  ladies  who  have  voluntarily  given  their  assistance 
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in  carrying  out  the  beneficent  purposes  for  which  the  library  was 
founded  merit  the  approval  and  warm  commendation  not  only  of  the 

fovemment  but  also  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  to  whom  these  ladies 
ave  furnished  the  means  of  whiling  away  many  a  tedious  and  lone- 
some hour. 
The  mana^ment  of  the  library  has  been  efficient  and  satisfactory. 
For  additional  information  relative  to  the  work  of  the  library 
during  theyear,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  acting  librarian 
marked  ^^  Exhibit  E,"  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

THE  OFFICIAL  GAZBTTB. 
OBJECT  OF  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  business  men  and  provincial  and 
municipal  officials,  the  Official  Gazette  was  established  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1902  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  government 
officials  and  the  public  in  general  reliable  information  as  to  decisions 
made  by  the  supreme  court,  laws  and  resolutions  passed  by  the  Com- 
mission, executive  orders  and  proclamations,  opinions  rendered  by 
the  attorney-general  on  questions  of  law  submdtted  by  officials, 
chanj^  in  the  service,  and  such  other  official  information  as  might 
be  oiuse. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The  paper  is  published  weekly  in  Spanish  and  English,  and  is  de- 
livered free  of  charge  to  certain  United  States  and  Philippine  officiak 
named  in  the  act.  To  all  others  the  paper  is  furnished  at  the  sub- 
scription rate  of  ^12  per  annum  or  by  the  single  copy,  at  W).30  i)er 
copy.  Subscription  to  the  Gazette  by  provinces  and  municipalities 
is  made  mandatory  by  law,  and  each  province  is  enjoined  in  the  law  to 
file  and  safely  keep  the  paper  with  its  official  records  for  reference. 
When  bound  with  the  complete  and  comprehensive  index  provided, 
the  Gazette  is  very  convenient  for  reference  purposes  and  nimishes 
in  compact  form  which  valuable  information  to  government  officials, 
attorneys,  and  business  men. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  number  of  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  paper  during 
the  year.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  furnishing  of  syllabi 
to  resolutions  of  the  Commission  and  opinions  of  the  attorney- 
general;  the  introduction  of  helpful  footnotes  to  prior  acts,  executive 
orders,  resolutions,  and  decisions  mentioned  in  tne  text;  the  substi- 
tution of  a  quarterly  for  a  semiannual  index,  and  the  insertion  of 
special  index  to  the  different  departments  of  the  paper. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  EDITOR. 

In  his  report  to  this  office  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  makes  a  number 
of  recommendations,  which  he  believes  would  increase  the  number  of 
pay  subscriptions  to  the  paper  and  be  of  financial  benefit  to  the 
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(jazette.  He  suggests  that  municipalities  be  obliged  to  subscribe  for 
both  the  Spanishand  English  copies  and  pay  a  subscription  of  ^0 
per  annum  therefor;  that  the  practice  of  furnishing  free  of  cost  extra 
copies  to  replace  numbers  lost  from  files  be  discontinued;  that  no 
further  publication  of  laws,  resolutions,  circulars,  orders,  or  other 
official  matter  be  made  in  daily  newspapers  or  in  leaflet  or  pamphlet 
form,  and  that  all  bureau  advertisements  and  le^al  notices,  tne  publi- 
cation of  which  is  required  by  law,  be  made  in  the  Gazette. 

This  office  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  these  recommendations  should 
be  approved  save  and  except  the  first,  which  requires  municipalities 
to  subscribe  for  both  the  Spanish  and  Enghsh  editions  of  the 
Gazette  and  to  pay  therefor  a  subscription  price  of  flM  per  annum, 
and  that  part  of  the  second  which  recommends  the  discontinuance 
of  the  puolication  of  laws  and  resolutions  of  the  Commission  and 
circulars  and  executive  orders  of  the  government  in  leaflet  or  pamphlet 
form. 

The  Gazette  is  now  published  at  a  net  cost  to  the  government  of 
^19,952.73.  The  pubhcation  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  substan- 
tially the  same  matter  as  is  now  published  in  the  Gazette  costs  the 
^vemment  about  ?^,000  per  annum.  In  addition,  the  government 
mcurs  an  expense  of  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pesos 
a  year  for  the  publication  of  its  laws,  resolutions,  and  executive 
orders  in  book  or  pamphlet  form.  The  expense  of  publishing  an- 
nually the  laws  ana  resolutions  of  the  Commission  and  the  circulars 
and  executive  orders  of  the  government  can  not  be  very  well  avoided, 
but  it  does  seem  that  the  time  has  now  passed  when  there  is  any 
necessity  of  publishing  the  same  matter  ooth  in  the  Gazette  and 
daily  newspapers.  If  it  is  thought  that  the  newspaper  is  a  better 
medium  or  communication  with  the  public,  and  tnat  the  necessity 
of  giving  to  the  public  speedy  knowledge  of  all  laws  passed  by 
the  Commission  still  continues,  then  the  Gkizette  shoula  be  sup- 
pressed, thereby  saving  to  the  government  an  expense  of  about 
KOfiOO  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  believed  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Gazette  as  an  official  publication  to  which  the  people 
by  custom  give  full  faith  and  credit,  then  further  publication  of  all 
official  matters  in  the  newspapers  should  cease,  thereby  making  a 
saving  of  about  f^,000  a  year. 

Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Official  Gazette 
now  supplies,  free  of  charge,  to  officials  of  the  government  10  to  60 
per  cent  of  tiie  original  numbers  furnished,  to  make  up  for  numbers 
carelessly  lost  or  destroyed.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy  to 
exact  from  officials  a  charge  for  all  extra  numbers  so  supplied. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  total  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Gazette  on  June  30,  1905, 
was  2,088.  Of  this  number  493  were  for  English  copies  and  1,595 
for  Spanish  copies;  292  subscriptions  for  English  copies  and  748 
subscriptions  for  Spanish  copies  were  on  the  free  list  and  201  sub- 
scriptions for  English  copies  and  847  subscriptions  for  Spanish 
copies  were  on  the  pay  list. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  appropriations  for  the  office  of  the  Official  Gazette  for  the 
fiscal  year  1905  were  as  follows: 

Appropriations : 

For  salaries  and  wages ncoOO.OO 

For  contingent  expenses 64a  00 

10,G4aOO 

Bxpenditures : 

For  salaries  and  wages «,870.87 

For   contingencies 210.00 

Total  actual  mon^  expended 8,588.87 

Cost  of  printing  tlie  Gazette  for  the  fiscal  year 24, 688. 00 

Cost  of  other  printing  for  the  office  of  the  Official 
Gazette,  including  wrappers,  stationery,  bind- 
ing, indices  to  supreme  court  decisions,  and 
miscellaneous  forms,  for  the  year 1,818.00 

Total  cost  of  printing 26,001.00 

Total  cost  of  publication  of  the  Gazette  for  tlie  fiscal  year 

1905   84. 687.87 

Receipts : 

For  subscriptions  and  sale  of  single  copies  during  the  fiscal 
year  1005  (not  including  K7.60  Mexican  currency  received 
in   July,    1904) 14,685.14 

Actual  cost  of  the  Gazette  to  the  government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1905  (less  K7.60  Mexican  currency  received  in  July, 
1904)    19,952. 78 

CHANGE  OF  EDrTORS. 

On  October  20,  1904,  Mr.  Maxwell  L.  McCollough,  editor  of  the 
Gazette,  was  granted  leave  to  visit  the  United  States.  Daring  his 
absence  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  effective  as 
of  the  date  it  was  presented.  On  February  26,  1905,  Mr.  Norton  F. 
Brand,  who  acted  as  editor  of  the  Gazette  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  McCollough,  was  appointed  editor,  effective  as  of  November  1, 
1904,  and  has  continued  in  the  office  to  the  present  time. 

The  management  of  the  Gazette  has  been  efficient 

For  further  detailed  information  regarding  the  Official  Gazette 
attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  editor,  attached  hereto  and 
marked  "  Exhibit  F.'' 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jakes  F.  SMrrn, 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction, 

The  Philippinb  Commission, 

Manila^  P.  /. 


EXHIBIT  A. 
BEFOBT  OF  THE  STTPEEINTEirDEHT  OF  EDTJCATIOH. 

DbPABTMENT  of  PuBUC  iNSTBUCrnON, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Manila,  P.  /.,  September  16, 1906. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  general  super- 
intendent of  education  for  the  Philippine  Islands  covering  the  period  from  ^ptember  15, 
1904,  to  September  15, 1905. 

INSULAR  EXPENDITURE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1904-5,  which  was  Act  No.  1225,  enacted  August 
31 ,  1904,  provided  r 2,417,450  for  the  bureau  of  education.  By  Act  No.  1275  ^350,000  was 
appropriated  by  the  Commission  for  aid  in  the  construction  of  provincial  and  intermediate 
scboob,  and  by  Act  No.  1342,  passed  May  5, 1905,  ^60,000  was  appropriated  for  building 
for  insular  schools  from  the  sum  realized  by  the  bond  issue  authoriised  by  Act  No.  1301 . 
T\as  makes  a  total  of  appropriations  from  the  three  sources  of  ^"2,827,450,  of  which  ^410,000 
were  extraordinary  appropriations  for  building  purposes  and  not  connected  with  the 
operatii^  expenses  of  tne  bureau.  Of  the  regular  appropriation  for  the  bureau  of  education 
for  the  &cal  year  1905  there  has  been  expended  P'2,402,733.46.  There  may  still  be  some 
minor  outstanding  oblinitions  unpaid,  but  the  above  figure  may  fairly  represent  the  cost 
to  the  government  of  the  bureau  of  education  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  There  were  unex- 
pended balances  from  the  above  appropriation  of  P  14,555.96  on  salaries  and  wa^es  account, 
and  P'160.68  on  contingent  expenses  account.  The  bureau  of  education  mcurred  no 
deficit  during  the  year.  The  total  of  insular  expenses  for  the  bureau  of  education  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  ^2,488,192,  but  outstanding  obligations  later 
brought  tbe  total  enenditure  for  the  year  up  to  P'2,503,781.50. 

In  the  last  annual  report  attention  was  invited  to  the  fact  that  since  1903  the  bureau  of 
education  has  been  conducted  each  year  iitith  less  cost  to  the  government.  The  amount 
expended  this  last  year  was  FlOl ,048.04  less  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1904  and  ^398,392.54 
kn  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1903.  The  retrenchment  which  has  been  made  durins  the  last 
two  years  can  not,  however,  continue  if  the  government  is  to  conserve  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained.  The  number  of  American  teachers,  at  present  861 ,  should  be  increased 
by  at  least  100;  the  number  of  Filipino  insular  teachers,  at  present  294,  should  be  increased 
1^  at  least  200,  at  an  average  salary  of  ^480  a  year,  and  a  much  larger  sum  should  be  appro- 
priated for  equipment,  tools,  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  and  equipment  for  house- 
Keeping  and  sanitary  instruction.  An  appropriation  of  at  least  P°3,500,000  by  the  insular 
government  is  needed. 

provincial  EXPENDITURES. 

These  have  been  limited  to  provision  by  provincial  boards  for  housing  provincial  high 
schools  and  paying  the  incidental  expenses  of  these  institutions.  The  total  amount 
expended  for  thispurpose  from  current  revenues  by  the  provinces  was  IP'78,918.40,  an 
aYerage  of  F  1,97^96  to  each  province.  The  total  appropriation  of  provinces  for  all 
expenditures  out  of  current  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  that  nas  just  closed  has  been  ^2,948,- 
640.85,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  sum  appropriated  for  school  purposes  by  provincial 
boaids  amounts  to  only  2.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  provincial  expenditures.  This  general 
result  can  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory.  Act  No.  372,  organizing  provincial  schools, 
o(mtemplated  maintenance  by  provincial  governments  of  secondary  instruction  at  some 
future  if  not  early  date,  the  insular  government  to  aid  during  the  time  of  the  oi^^nization 
of  the  provincial  fiscal  system.  During  the  past  year  the  manitenance  of  provincial  high 
schools  cost  the  bureau  of  education  an  estimated  total  of  P°  540,000,  of  which  ^500,000  is 
estimated  as  teachers'  salaries  and  ^40,000  as  equipment,  including  text-books  and 
school  supplies,  tools,  machinery,  scientific  apparatus,  etc.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
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bureau  of  education  expended  for  proyincial  schools  about  seven  times  as  much  money 
as  the  provinces  themselves.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  a  number  of  provinces  have 
contributed  generously  to  provincial  school  support,  and  the  interest  of  many  provincial 
officers  in  these  schools  has  been  admirable  and  their  feeling  of  responsibility  sufficient. 
In  other  cases  provincial  boards  have  alighted  their  res{)onsibilities  and  contributed  in  a 
way  not  at  all  satisfactory.  We  must  frankly  face  the  situation  that  there  is  no  compul- 
sion upon  the  provincial  boards  to  maintain  these  schools  and  by  no  means  unanimous  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  provincial  governments  to  support  them.  In  view  of  this  fact  one 
of  two  changes  should  be  made:  Either  a  compulsory  provision  should  be  adopted  appro- 
priating a  certain  fraction  of  provincial  revenues  to  provincial  school  support,  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  municipalities,  or  wholly  relieve  the  provincial  governments  of  the  support 
of  provincial  schools  and  throw  this  burden  where  it  now  almost  entirely  resU* — that  is,  upon 
the  insular  government.  Where  titles  have  been  secured  for  land  and  building  in  the  pro- 
vincial high  schools  these  have  been  vested  in  the  provincial  board  as  provincial  property, 
preferably  with  the  clause  reserving  them  for  secondary  school  purposes  under  the  bureau 
of  education.  In  case  the  second  recommendation  herein  is  carried  out  these  properties 
should  be  revested  in  the  insular  government. 

MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

.Primary  schools  are  supported  at  the  present  time  almost  entirely  by  local  taxes.  By  the 
municipal  code,  which  was  enacted  January  31, 1901,  a  levy  of  a  land  tax  of  one-fourth  of 
1  per  cent  was  made  obligatory  upon  municipal  councils,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to 
primary  school  purposes.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  at  first  in  securing  this  fund 
and  in  insuring  its  disbursement  for  school  purposes  after  it  was  collected.  Especially 
durinff  the  year  1902,  when  cholera  was  active,  considerable  sums  were  diverted  from  Uie 
school  funds  to  the  other  exnenses  of  the  municipality,  and  as  a  result  teachers  were  unpaid 
and  school  finances  generally  were  disoi^anized.  But  beginning  about  two  years  ago  a 
system  was  devised  ^r  the  oversight  of  afl  school  funds  by  division  superintenaents,  and  a 
system  of  approval  and  audit  by  the  division  superintendent  was  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  provincial  treasurers  with  the  approval  of  the  insular  treasurer.  Super- 
intendents were  instructed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  question  of  school  finances,  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  in  each  town  by  the  dismissal  of  teachers  or  reduction  of  salaries 
until  expenditures  would  not  be  greater  than  the  actual  income  and  deficits  be  thus  avoided. 
This  matter  is  one  which  has  received  most  serious  consideration  by  division  superintendents, 
and  durins  the  last  year  and  a  half  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  administration 
of  local  school  revenues.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  the  sum  of  P*  1,016,903 
was  reported  to  have  been  collected.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1905,  the  amount 
aggregates  P*  1,797,547 .67,  distributed  under  the  following  sources: 

Land  tax.. 1^960,269.65 

Appropriations  from  general  fund 451 ,  438. 79 

Loaned  from  general  fund 15, 106. 58 

Internal  revenue 114, 193. 23 

Receipts  from  other  sources,  including  balance  on  hand  July  1 ,  1904 256, 539. 42 

From  this  table  it  will  be  evident  how  vital  a  source  of  revenue  is  the  one-fourth  of  1  per 
cent  land  tax,  furnishing  as  it  does  more  than  53  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  addition  to  ttiis 
sum  the  amount  appropriated  from  general  mumcipal  revenues  in  almost  every  case  was 
received  from  the  land  tax.  This  additional  amount  so  taken  from  the  land  tax  added  to 
the  above  gives  us  the  proportion  of  78  per  cent  of  the  total  school  funds  derived  from  land 
taxation.  Further,  in  addition  to  the  collections  reported  above,  there  have  also  been 
received  from  voluntary  contributions  donations  to  the  value  of  ^232,988.33,  which  is  of 
signal  interest  as  illustrating  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  schools  and 
the  willin^ess  of  the  Filipino  people  to  make  voluntary  contributions  to  this  end.  It  is 
likewise  significant  that  a  large  number  of  municipalities  should  have  voted  to  increase 
the  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  to  three-eighths  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  schoob.  Considering  the  fact  that  this  was  a  voluntary  action  on  their  part 
and  that  the  land  tax  has  not  oeen  a  popular  or  well-understood  measure,  considerable 
importance  may  be  attributed  to  this  action. 

This  sum  of  PI, 797 ,000,  raised  locally  for  primary  instruction,  while  not  entirely  ade- 
quate, sufficed  this  last  year  to  pay,  in  addition  to  building  and  other  expenses,  over  4,000 
teachers  an  annual  salary  of  about  P220  each.  In  place  of  4,000  teacners,  however,  we 
require  6,000,  and  a  larger  salary  will  soon  have  to  Iw  paid  them.  These  teachers  are  con- 
stantly gaining  in  ability  and  mt^rit,  and  eventually  their  average  salary  should  be  at  least 
P30  per  montli.  Within  the  coming  year  it  will  l>e  advisable  to  increase  the  average  to  at 
least  r'25,  if  the  teachers  who  have  In^en  trained  by  great  effort  and  expenditure  are  to  be 
kept  in  the  teaching  service.     Otherwise  they  will  accept  the  considerably  higher  salaries 
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offered  them  in  other  branches  of  the  public  service.  Our  need  is  for  6,000  teaclicrs  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  T25  or  P"300  per  annum.  To  pay  this  salary  requires  an  expenditure 
of  1M  ,§00,000  annually,  or  practically  the  total  amount  now  realized  from  local  funds. 

The  most  important  problem  at  present  facing  the  bureau  of  education  is  the  question  of 
proyiding  this  or  a  larger  sum  of  money.  The  expectation  seems  to  be  that,  owine  to  the 
difficulties  of  determining  the  ownership  of  land  and  of  collecting  the  assessments,  tne  land 
tax  will  probably  be  8us]>ended  for  a  term  of  years.  If  this  is  done,  and  78  per  cent  of  the 
local  revenue  for  primary  schools  is  thereby  cut  off,  it  is  recommended  that  an  additional 
cedula  tax  of  ^1  be  provided  for,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  primary  school 
instruction.  This,  it  is  estimated,  would  supply  the  sum  of  P*  1,341, 000  annual  revenue; 
add  to  this  the  simi  of  P375,000  of  internal  revenue  and  we  have  the  sum  needed  to  main- 
tain the  force  of  primary  teachers.  This  still  leaves  unsolved  the  question  of  school  build- 
ings, which  is  a  most  serious  and  important  one,  and  for  the  construction  or  rental  of  which 
over  1^200,000  was  spent  the  last  year.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  secu re  the  gratuitous  erection 
of  a  barrio  schoolhouse  made  of  light  materials  upon  the  promise  of  furnishing  a  teacher, 
but  such  buildings  are  not  satisfactory  and  should  be  replaced  by  model  barrio  school- 
houses.  Under  prospective  systems  of  school  revenue,  however,  tne  problem  of  securing 
adequate,  decelit,  and  comfortable  municipal  and  barrio  school  buildings  seems  incapable 
of  solution  for  many  years. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  internal  revenue  tax  may  supply  a  larger  amount  than 
is  here  estimated,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  something  would  be  saved  by  the  fact  that  the 
full  number  of  6,000  teachers  would  not  be  all  appointed  at  the  first  of  the  year,  and  a  mod- 
erate saving  would  accrue  on  salaries  by  absences  of  teachers  and  resignations  without 
vacation  pay. 

Even  with  a  very  modest  building  programme,  the  system  of  local  primary  schools  to  suc- 
ceed needs  a  no  less  total  sum  than  ^1,800,000,  and  this  sum,  it  may  l;o  pointed  out,  is 
less  than  26  centavos  per  head  of  the  Christian  population,  or  ^4.70  per  year  for  each 
child  who  can  thereby  oe  instructed. 

VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBtPnONS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

These  have  attained  the  high  figure  of  ^232,088.33  during  the  past  year.  Nearly  all  of 
this  contribution  has  either*  been  made  by  poor  people  of  the  barrios  for  the  erection  of 
barrio  schools  and  has  taken  the  form  of  gifts  of  lana,  materials,  labor,  and  smaU  sums  of 
money,  or  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  gifts  for  provincial  school  construction.  A  lai^e 
amount  of  this  voluntary  aid  was  called  forth  by  the  i4>propriation  of  P'350,000  by  Act  No. 
1275  for  provincial  ana  intermediate  school  buildings.  In  apportioning  this  money  the 
condition  was  frecjuently  imposed  that  an  additional  sum  shoula  be  rais^  by  the  locality, 
either  out  of  public  funds  or  by  private  subscription. 

The  private  r^ponse  given  to  school  needs  is,  as  stated  above,  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Filipino  people  to  make  sacrifices  to  secure  schools.  A  few  instances  might 
be  cited:  In  Surigao  over  P'6,000  in  cash  has  already  been  paid  in,  much  of  it  cominefrom 
peso  subscriptions.  In  Sorsogdn  over  P20,000  has  been  realized  in  this  manner;  in  Taya- 
bas  nine  towns  alone  have  donated  over  f**  14,000  in  labor  and  materials;  in  Rombldn,  a 
small  division,  the  people  have  donated  land,  labor,  and  materials  to  the  value  of  PI 5,000, 
and  15  schoolhouses  have  been  built  as  a  result;  the  municipali^  of  Rombldn  has  given  a 
site  of  9  acres  for  the  provincial  high  school,  and  the  people  of  this  province  have  con- 
tributed P'7,500  toward  its  erection.  In  Bohol,  where  great  scarcity  has  existed  for  some 
time,  the  people  contributed  mone}^,  materials,  and  labor  to  the  value  of  over  P  15,000, 
out  of  which  47  barrio  and  2  municipal  schoolhouses  were  built;  and  in  S&mar,  where  the 
worst  conditions  have  prevailed  during  the  past  year,  the  people  have  contributed,  princi- 
pally in  labor,  over  P'7,000  toward  the  erection  of  schools.  Several  propositions  have  been 
made  to  the  bureau  of  education  which,  by  reason  of  the  limits  of  the  fund,  could  not  be 
accepted.  For  example,  in  Pangasin&n  tne  towns  of  Mangatar^m  and  Binalonan  each 
offered  P"  10,000  out  of  voluntary  subscription  provided  the  bureau  of  education  would  fur- 
nish an  equal  sum  for  the  erection  of  an  intermediate  school.  In  Binalonan  every  munici- 
pal officer,  from  the  president  down  to  the  lowest  municipal  policeman,  offered  a  month's 
salary  to  the  fund.  The  town  of  Silay,  in  Occidental  Negros,  in  order  to  secure  the  perma- 
nent location  of  the  provincial  school  at  that  point,  maoe  a  definite  offer  of  a  subscription 
of  money,  labor,  ana  materials,  which  amounts  in  value  to  T"  10,000.  Other  instances  of 
continued  support  of  schoob,  not  given  under  the  influence  of  concerted  movements  but 
Ktven  regularly,  nii^ht  be  cited;  for  instance,  in  Occidental  Negros  two  ranch  owners,  or 
hacenderos,  are  paying  the  salaries  of  two  primary  school  teachers  and  half  the  salaries  of 
three  more,  and  the  president  of  Jimamaylan  pays  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  salaries  of 
five  teachers. 

Almost  from  the  organization  of  school  work  here  the  Filipinos  have  shown  themselves 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  education  of  themselves  or  members  of  their  families. 
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Even  rather  remote  relatives  sometimes  assist  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  young  man  or  youns 
woman  while  at  school.  The  humblest  and  most  ignorant  peasant  has,  in  thousands  ot 
instances,  made  sacrifices  for  the  advantages  of  his  child.  This  is  the  first  st^  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  public  opinion  that  favors  makmg  sacrifices  for  education,  but  the  second  step, 
that  in  which  a  community  will  unite  in  contribution  under  the  influence  of  some  immeaH 
ate  sain  like  the  oiganization  of  a  new  school,  is  sufficiently  seen  in  the  instances  above 
cited.  A  third  step  in  the  education  of  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  aacrificinff  for  this 
purpose  awaits  development,  and  that  is  the  willingness  of  the  people  as  a  whw  to  tax 
themselves  for  school  maintenance.  On  this  last  step,  however,  it  is  believed  that  great 
advance  can  be  seen.  Taxes  in  these  islands  have  in  the  past  seldom  been  directly  M>plied 
for  public  benefits  where  they  were  raised,  and  to  the  i^orant  man  are  probably  looked 
upon  as  a  forced  contribution  from  which  the  person  contributing  derives  no  benefit  or 
return.  The  education  of  the  people  into  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  paying  taxes  for 
public  improvements  may  be  successfully  accomplished  providing  the  administratioQ  of 
this  revenue  is  kept  pure;  that  amounts  raised  are  promptly  applied  for  local  improve- 
ments (and  this  point  is  constantly  dwelt  on  among  the  people),  and  providing,  further, 
that  the  government  does  not  waver  in  its  fiscal  policy  at  tne  demand  of  the  selfish  private 
interests  that  find  their  centers  in  Manila,  and,  being  most  to  the  center  of  government,  are 
most  effective  in  securing  recognition  of  their  views. 

PRniART  INSTBUCnON. 

Prunary  instruction  has  received  a  great  extension  during  the  last  year  through  the  open- 
ing of  barrio  schools  and  the  increase  of  attendance  in  schools  already  estabushed.  The 
number  of  primary  schools  increased  from  2,233  in  July,  1904.  to  2,727  m  March,  1905;  the 
number  of  primary  teachers  from  3,585  to  4,457;  but  the  enrollment  in  the  schools  increased 
far  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  teachers  and  facilities  for  properly  instructing  these 
schools.  This  astonishing  growth  of  numbers  attending  schools  is  snown  by  the  foUowing 
statistics  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  school  year:  July,  1904,  251,4/5;  November, 
1904,  345,018;  March,  1905,  501,000,  which  is  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  for  the  year.  This  constant  rise  in  attendance  was  accomplished  without 
compulsory  attendance,  and  was  to  a  very  great  degree  due  to  a  greatly  awakened  deaoB  on 
the  part  of  the  Filipino  parents  for  education  for  their  children.  The  result,  while  it  serves 
as  an  encouragement  and  quickening  to  every  part  of  the  bureau  of  education,  yet  embar- 
rasses division  superintendents  and  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  secure  anything  like  proper 
facilities  for  instructing  this  number.  *  It  will  be  imderstood  that  almost  tJlm  the  sain  of 
attendance  was  in  pupus  of  the  primary  classes,  who  came  into  the  schools  practicalfy  hav- 
ing never  received  any  instruction  whatever.  These  pupils  were  oiganized  in  claaseB  ainl 
started  to  work  in  English  conversation,  and  their  instruction  was  carried  on  rather  by 
blackboard  and  chart  than  by  the  use  of  primers.  Many  pupils  were  employed  as  a^i- 
rantes  or  monitors  without  pay  in  addition  to  the  teachers  serving  under  division  super- 
intendents for  compensation.  A  year  ago  the  purpose  of  the  bureau  was  outlined  to  secure 
the  attendance  in  the  primary  schools  of  400,000  children.  It  was  hardly  believed  that  this 
figure  could  be  attained  even  as  school  enrollment.  It  was,  however,  as  stated  above, 
surpassed  by  101,000. 

Agreeing  with  the  almost  unanimous  judgment  of  division  superintendents,  the  geaeiml 
superintendent  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  enr^lmetit 
of  the  primanr  schools  should  for  this  current  year  be  held  down.  No  more  than  ooe- 
third  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  any  one  district  should  be  allowed  to  attend  unleas 
ample  facilities  exist  for  their  training.  The  measure  ordered  to  prevent  this  exceaaive 
enrollment  is  the  cutting  out  of  the  younger  children,  not  only  those  below  6  to  be  denied 
admission,  but,  if  necessary,  the  age  of  entrance  to  be  raised  to  8  to  9,  or  even  9  to  10. 
Our  experience  seems  to  be  that  the  primary  course  as  outlined  is  too  djfiScult  and  covers 
too  much  ground  for  a  child  between  the  years  of  6  and  9.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  take 
the  boy  or  girl  at  9  into  a  primary  course  and  plan  to  thoroug|bly  complete  the  primary 
course  by  the  time  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  12  or  13.  A  year's  time  mignt  well  be  allowed 
to  elapse  during  which  the  boy  or  girl  is  attaining  puberty,  this  being  a  period,  as  noticed 
by  many  teachers,  of  dullness  and  a  corresponding  slackness  in  study,  and  then  at  the  age 
of  14  or  15  the  boy  or  girl  would  be  ready  to  enter  the  intermediate  school. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  school  year  a  uniform  examination  for  the  completion  of  the 
primary  course  was  held  throughout  the  archipelago.  The  subjects  and  questkina  given 
are  shown  in  an  exhibit,  and  may  be  consulted  by  the  person  desirous  of  underBtandiDg 
the  degree  of  attainment  which  the  graduate  of  the  primary  course  of  instruction  is  required 
to  reach.  Four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  children  are  reported  to  have  pamcd 
this  examination  and  were  given  certificates,  si^ed  by  division  superintendents,  certifytiw 
their  completion  of  the  primary  course  and  entitling  them  to  enter  any  intermediate  scnool 
without  entrance  examination.     The  conduct  of  this  examination  and  the  grading  of  t  ~ 
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papers  threw  a  very  large  amount  of  duty  upon  this  bureau,  which  was  performed  laigelv 
oy  American  teachers  luiving  vacation  duty  to  perform.  A  grade  of  70  per  cent  in  eacn 
subject  was  required  for  passing.  At  the  end  of  the  present  year  it  is  probable  that  only 
those  pupils  wiD  be  aUowed  to  enter  this  examination  who  have  received  in  their  dail^  class 
work  a  ratine  of  at  least  70  per  cent,  and  the  average  of  this  grade  for  daU^  work  with  the 
^tule  secured  in  examination  will  be  taken  as  a  Gntl  test  of  the  pupil's  nght  to  certifica- 
tion. As  this  is  the  course  of  study  which  we  are  striving  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  every 
boy  or  ^1  in  the  islands,  and  as  it  will  constitute  the  future  educational  endowment  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Pnilippines,  it  is,  ]>eriii^,  appropriate  to  devote  some  little  consider- 
ation to  the  question  of  the  actuid  serviceability  of  tnis  instruction  to  the  present  rising 
generation. 

THK  PBIMABT  SCHOOL. 

Tlie  bureau  of  education  having  addressed  itself  particularly  to  the  oiganization  of  pri- 
mary instruction  for  the  barrio  or  rural  population,  our  means  being  limited  and  the  years 
but  few  durine  which  the  child  of  a  peasant  or  fii^erman  can  attend  school,  the  primary 
course  has  had  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  terms.  As  at  present  conducted  it 
includes  three  years  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  English,  two  years  in  number 
work,  ciphering,  and  keeping  of  accounts,  and  one  year  in  ^mentary  geography.  Together 
with  these  fundamental  branches  goes  a  considerable  amount  of  instruction  which  each 
month  we  are  trying  to  make  more  serviceable  to  the  future  needs  of  the  boy  or  the  girl  in 
personal  hygiene,  bodily  exercise,  conduct,  in  agriculture  or  in  the  industries  that  bear  most 
diiectly  upon  the  life  of  the  community  and  in  the  fundamental  civil  ri^ts  and  duties  of  the 
people  of  this  country  as  provided  by  the  existing  system  of  law. 

WHAT  DO  WB  HOPE  THAT  THIS  PBIMABT  INSTBUOTION  WILL  DO  FOft  THB  COMMON  VWOPLM  OF 

THE  ISLANDS) 

Out  of  the  total  papulation  the  great  proportion  of  Filipinos  are  burners.  The  Philippine 
oensus  reports,  out  of  1,958,470  men  engagea  in  occupations,  1,145,230  to  be  farmers  ana  iitfm 
laborers.  Of  these,  the  majority  own  their  own  farms,  albeit  these  holdings  are  yery  small, 
averaging  less  than  9  acres.  That  is,  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  population  are 
peasants,  and  of  this  number  more  than  four-fifths  are  ''peasant  proprietors.''  We  take  it 
for  granted  that  small  farmers — they  and  their  children — will  remain,  and  that  in  intensive 
farming  lies  the  hope  of  their  prosperity.  We  hope,  and  our  work  is  based  upon  this  hope, 
that  pnmary  schooling  will  make  the  future  fanner  of  the  Philippines  a  better  farmer  than 
his  father;  wiU  make  him  more  anxious  to  own  his  own  farm  ana  to  considerably  extend  the 
size  and  cultivable  area  of  that  &um;  that  he  will  have  enough  training  to  know  and  be  able 
to  appreciate  improved  methods  of  farming;  that  the  amount  of  reading  and  cultivation 
whicn  he  has  received,  small  though  it  be,  will  inspire  him  to  adopt  a  better  standard  of  life, 
to  build  a  better  and  more  durable  house  than  the  nipa  structure  in  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  at  present  live.  We  hope  that  the  arithmetical  instruction  which  he  receives, 
with  its  training  in  practical  business  methods,  will  enable  him  to  compute  the  value  of  his 
crop  when  he  has  harvested  it  and  to  secure  therefor  a  fair  price  where  he  now  receives  an 
untair  one,  and  will  enable  him  to  compute  his  own  liabilities  and  so  gradually  lead  the  peas- 
ant population  out  of  that  oondiUon  of  bonded  indebtedness  in  which  a  huge  proportion  is 
to-da^  sunken.  The  absolute  ignorance  of  the  farmer  at  the  present  date  rogarding  such 
practical  matters  as  loans  on  crops,  rates  of  interest,  commissions,  profit  sharing,  <  tc.,  leads 
to  his  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  "comerciantes"  or  "cacioues''  a  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  the  fair  reward  of  his  labor  and  sacrifice.  It  is  only  by  educating  this  ^eat  class  of 
the  population  to  a  knowledge  of  such  matters  that  we  may  expect  to  see  bonded  indebted- 
ness decline,  the  savings  of  Uie  population  increase,  and  the  material  condition  of  the  mass 
of  the  peculation  improve.  This  part  of  the  population  needs  education  more  than  it  needs 
any  otner  thing  for  its  own  protection,  if  for  nothing  else;  and  to  depreciate,  as  some  are 
indined  to  do,  our  efforts  to  educate  this  great  mass  is  to  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  this  population  or  an  absolute  selfishness  as  regardiB  the  welfare  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  peculation. 

IS  THIS  INSTBUCmON  GALLED  FOB  BT  CONDITIONS  IN  THESE  ISLANDS? 

T^  primary  requisite  of  a  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  that  it 
shall  be  at  all  times  in  aooordimce  with  the  aims  of  the  American  administration.  As  that 
branch  of  the  service  most  intimately  affecting  the  character  of  the  people  there  should  be 
constant  study  that  in  all  its  activities  and  aims  it  should  seek  to  realize  in  the  people  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  American  Qovemment.  In  two  previous  annual  reports  the 
general  supenntendent  has  emphasized  the  purpose  of  the  bureau  of  education  to  bring  pri- 
mary education  within  the  reach  of  every  part  of  the  Christianized  provinces  of  the  Archi- 
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pelago.  This  purpose  has  during  the  past  year  been  so  nearly  accomplished  and  has  become 
to  be  so  well  understood  by  superintendents  and  teachers  that  this  result,  already  approxi- 
matoly  attained,  will  shortly  be  realized  without  further  special  emphasis  on  the  part  of  this 
ofiBcr.  It  now  remains  to  bring  up  the  standard  of  instruction  in  tncse  primary  schools  and 
to  study  to  make  the  instruction  giyen  applicable  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  Filipino  people 
as  wc  nnd  them.  Having  determined  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  elementary  instructi<m 
to  the  children  of  all  famifics,  we  should  make  sure  that  the  instruction  actually  ^ven  is  that 
ministering  most  effectively  to  the  greatest  needs.  Of  the  7,000,000  Christianized  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Philippines,  at  least  6,500,000  are  helplessly  illiterate. 

This  ignorance  o  is  at  once  their  gn^atest  handicap  and  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  of  here  of  a  succe^ful  form  of  ^vomment  and  the  building  up  of  a  prosper- 
ous society.  Legally  and  theoretically,  society  m  these  islands  is  free  and  has  been  so  for 
many  years.  There  is  no  reoc^nized  aristocracy  or  chieftainship;  there  are  no  recognised 
feudal  obligations  nor  personal  allegiances;  there  is  no  legal  personal  connection  between 
the  owner  of  an  estate  and  the  peasants  who  dwell  upon  it  or  between  a  laige  employer  and 
the  laborers  who  work  for  him.  Legally  labor  is  free  and  has  been  so  for  decaaes;  legally 
the  estate  owner  and  the  capitalist  have  no  personal  obligation  toward  those  who  labor  for 
them  other  than  to  pay  them  their  just  wages  when  they  are  due.  The  estate  owner  or 
capitalist  can  not  be  expected  to  feel  that  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  his  dependents 
which  a  legally  recognized  feudal  system  compels.  He  is  free  to  exploit  his  laborer  so  far  as 
hisgroater  intelligence  and  opportunities  permit,  and  he  freouently  does  so. 

T%ere  appears  to  be  nothing  this  great  mass  of  illiterate  Fuipino  people  so  much  need  as  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  with  some  understanding  of  the  great  worid 
beyond  uieir  immediate  homes  and  the  variety  of  life  and  opportunities  which  it  affords.  A 
rising  tide  of  prosperity  from  1835  onward  attended  these  islands  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
revomtion,  but  it  was  not  shared  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  are  as  poor  to-day 
as  when  these  islands  were  first  opened  to  trade;  they  are  as  poor  as  their  foreiathers  were 
when  the  vessels  of  Magellan  first  entered  the  Archipelago. 

Great  prosperity  may  attend  the  history  of  those  islands  during  the  yean  that  are  imme- 
diately to  come,  but  this  prosperity  will  not  be  shared  in  by  the  mass  of  the  people  unkea 
their  i^orance  and  helple^ness  are  dispelled.  Laws  may  be  passed  for  their  benefit  and 
they  will  never  know  of  their  existence.  The  markets  for  tne  products  which  they  raise  may 
be  bettered,  improved  systems  of  production  may  be  introduced,  but  they  will  not  partici- 
pate in  the  general  benefits.  The  volume  of  foreign  trade  may  increase  and  wealth  accu- 
mulate, but  the  Filipino  peasant's  family  will  live  in  no  better  house,  wear  no  better  clothing, 
buy  no  more  outside  products  that  conduce  to  a  life  of  comfort  and  decency,  unless  the  intel- 
lectual standard  is  generally  raised. 

The  peasant  is  at  present  often  inflicted  with  a  bonded  indebtedness;  he  is  equally  unable 
to  calculate  this  indebtedness  and  to  understand  how  it  increases;  he  only  knows  that  he 
never  gets  rid  of  it  and  that  it  passes  from  him  to  his  children.  Under  tne  pressing  influ- 
ence of  this  bond  he  has  no  incentive  to  accumulate  or  to  save.  If  he  bt*lieves  himself 
possessed  of  a  piece  of  land  he  has  not  the  knowledge  or  experience  to  enable  him  to  secure 
a  title  thereto. 

These  are  the  actual  social  conditions  which  we  encounter  among  a  people  to  whom  the 
American  Government  has  already  extended  laige  self-jgoveming  powers  and  represent^ve 
institutions.  Their  betterment  is  the  task  of  education  in  these  blands.  Very  differing 
policies  have  been  held  before  the  American  Government  in  these  islands;  policies  of  tvo- 
nomic  development  by  outside  capital  and  imported  labor;  of  the  granting  of  laige  fran- 
chises, the  creation  of  large  corporations;  the  development  of  a  great  commercial  colony; 
but  for  the  educator  the  ideal  to  be  achieved  here  is  tnat  of  a  growing,  thrivin|;  population, 
able  to  speak  a  common  language,  two-thirds  agricultural,  aB  economically  mdependint, 
owning  the  farms  they  till,  trained  to  better  methods  of  agriculture  and  of  industry,  able  to 
read  and  understand  the  newspaper  (an  increasingly  important  influence  in  these  islands); 
able  to  keep  accounts,  to  figure  out  profit,  interest,  commission,  and  other  simple  raatt^  rs  of 
business;  submsting  on  a  more  varied  and  nutritious  diet,  living  in  better  homes,  in  villagi-s 
and  towns,  with  sanitary  sources  of  waiter  supply  and  sanitary  systems  for  the  disposal  of 
sewage,  the  government  of  which  communities  the  people  sliall  understand  and  in  which 
they  shall  actively  and  intelligently  participate.  These  are  the  n  suits  which  this  bureau  of 
education  is  spending  nine-tenths  of  its  thou^t  and  efforts  to  help  attain. 

o  By  literacy  here  I  mean  something  more  than  the  mere  ability  to  write  a  name  or  h..^ 
tatingly  pick  out  a  certain  proportion  of  words  written  in  a  native  dialect;  the  standard  of 
liti^raey  which  alone  is  worth  anything  to  the  peasant  of  a  country  means  at  least  enough 
knowh  dgo  of  a  written  speech  to  read  the  simple  language  of  a  newspaper  and  to  st  t  down 
and  aceumtt  ly  keep  accounts;  this  much  knowledge  the  overwhelming  mass  of  FiUpino 
people  do  not  ] 
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18  UNIVEBSAL  PROVISION   FOB  PRIMARY   INSTRUCTION   POSSIBLE? 

In  view  of  our  aims  and  efTorts,  no  inquiry  can  be  more  important  than  the  feasibility  of 
the  educational  plan.  Have  we  the  means  to  encourage  us  to  nope  for  success  in  educating  a 
people  composed  of  diverse  elements,  and  living  sometimes  in  almost  inaccessible  homes? 
While  these  conditions  of  our  problem  have  been  somewhat  treated  of  in  previous  reports, 
it  may  be  useful  to  again  summarize  them,  with  some  additional  weighing  of  our  present 
resources  and  attainments. 

In  planning  a  universal  s^^stem  of  primary  instruction  for  the  Christian  population  we 
have  to  consider  first  that  this  population  is  found  in  35  provinces,  in  2  of  which  the  popula- 
tion is  mixed  Ibanae  and  Ilocano;  in  3  almost  pure  Ilocano;  in  I  mixed  Ilocano,  Qaddan,  and 
lanay;  1  Pangasin4n  with  a  considerable  element  of  Ilocano;  1  (Zambales)  mixed  Ilocano, 
PangasinAn,  l^g&log,  and  in  a  few  towns  the  old  Zambal  population;  in  1  (T&rlac)  mixed 
PangasiiUin,  Tagilog,  and  Ilocano;  in  1  Pampango;  in  10  almost  entirely  Ta^log;  in  3 
Bikol;  in  12  Bisaya  divided  into  several  elements,  and  in  1  (Palawan)  a  mixed  Cmistian 
population,  which  includes  Bisaya,  Cuyono,  and  Calami&n.  Besides  there  is  the  city  of 
Manila,  in  which,  with  the  predominant  Tag&log  population,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
population  of  other  races,  with  an  important  element  of  Spanish  mestizos,  and  a  laige 
number  of  Chinese.  These  35  Christian  provinces  are  or^a^iized  for  purposes  of  school 
administration  into  32  school  divisions,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  the  same  as  a  single  pro- 
vince except  in  the  cases  of  Pampan^  and  Bata4n,  Albay  and  Sorsogdn,  and  Ilc^lo  and 
Antique.  Besides  these  school  oivisions  there  are  the  3  non-Christian  divisions:  Hie 
Igorot  provinces  of  Ben^uet  and  Lepanto-Bontoc,  and  the  Moro  Province. 
^  In  the  32  Christian  divisions  (not  including  the  cit^r  of  Manila)  there  are  at  the  present 
Ume  613  orguiized  municipalities.  These  are  the  units  of  local  government.  Under  the 
%MUUsh  Government  the  number  of  loc«l  governments  was  nearlv  double  that  at  present — 
t£at  is,  in  this  same  area  there  were,  in  1898, 1 ,141  oiganized  puebfos.  Some  of  these  Spanish 
pueblos  were  extremely  old,  were  in  fact  native  communities  at  the  time  of  the  Spanisn  con- 
quest. The  organization  of  a  considerable  number  of  them  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  perfecting  of  the  sjrstem  of  local  government  under 
the  governorship  of  Claverfa  in  1847,  the  SpamSi  Government  for  the  remaining  decades 
of  its  rule  gave  particular  attention  to  the  construction  of  municipal  buildings,  and,  following 
the  development  oi  the  country  and  growth  of  population,  and  in  response  to  local  feeling, 
many  new  pueblos  were  created  in  the  last  half  century  of  Spanish  rule.  These  pueblos 
were  all  recognized  as  local  units  of  authority  by  the  niilitary  government,  and  subsequently 
by  the  civil  ^vemment  of  these  islands,  but  owing  to*  the  heavy  expenditures  for  municipal 
sahries  and  m  the  interests  of  economy,  beginning  in  the  spring  of  1903,  steps  were  taken 
to  consolidate  these  pueblos  and  effect  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  number  of  IocaI 
governments.  This  stepwas  a  serious  blow  to  local  feeling,  and  attachment  to  the  former 
pueblo  still  continues.  The  bureau  of  education  attempts  to  meet  this  local  attachment  as 
tar  as  possible  by  taking  care  that  in  the  poblacion  in  each  of  those  former  pueblos  there  is 
maintained  what  is  cal^  a  central  primary  school.  Such  a  school  exists  in  1,100  of  the 
1,141  former  pueblos. 

Of  Uie  613  oiganized  municipalities,  there  is  at  present  not  one  without  oiganized  school 
facilities.  For  the  purpose  of  school  supervision  municipalities  are  oiganized  as  districts, 
each  one  in  chaige  of  a  supervising  teacher,  who,  under  the  general  authority  of  the  division 
nmerintendent,  exercises  supervision  over  all  schools  in  liis  territory.  Of  the  2,540  primary 
scoools  at  present  ommxei  under  the  bureau,  788  are  central  municipal  schools,  situated, 
as  above  stated,  in  the  poblacion  or  town  center,  where  there  are  the  church  and  convent, 
the  tribunal  or  public  building,  the  stores  and  homes  of  the  wealthier  class  of  the  munici- 
pality. Of  the  6,987,686  of  Qiristian  population  of  the  archipelago,  the  Philippine  census 
flfaowB  that  1,253,884  live  in  these  poblaciones  or  town  centers.  The  school  facilities  pro- 
vided in  these  poblaciones  in  most  cases  considerably  exceed  the  one-third  of  the  school 
population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15,  which  it  is  our  aim  to  have  in  our  schools;  the 
remaining  5,733,802,  or  82  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  live  in  the  barrios  or  hamlets 
scattered  over  the  territory  of  the  pueblo  or  municipality.  These  barrios  are  usually 
ek)sely  built  up  and  are  located  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  nee  fields,  sometimes  on  esteros 
or  where  there  is  easy  communication  by  water,  frequently  alonp  the  shore  where  fishing  is 
good,  and  oftentimes  far  back  in  the  hills.  According  to  the  Philippine  census  there  are  over 
12/]CK)  such  bfljrios  in  the  Christian  provinces  of  the  islands.  The  average  number  of 
inhabitants  in  these  is  about  500,  but  many  are  much  smaller  and  are  usually  described 
not  as  barrios,  but  as  sitios.  There  are  1 ,469  barrios  in  which  the  population  is  less  than 
100  and  50  in  which  it  is  less  than  10.  The  present  plan  of  the  bureau  is  to  establish  a 
permanent  barrio  school  wherever  a  constant  attendance  of  at  least  40  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  12  can  be  secured.  To  secure  such  an  attendance  requires  a  population  of  at 
l^ist  700  people.    Where  the  population  rises  above  1,400  to  1,500  at  least  two  teachers 
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would  be  necessary  and  would  be  sufficient  for  a  population  up  to  3,000  souls.  On  this 
basis  we  find  that  for  the  instruction  of  the  barrio  population  living  in  communities  of  700 
to  3,000  souls  there  are  needed  2,115  schoob,  with  2,543  teachers.  These,  together  with  the 
788  schools  in  poblacions,  is  a  provision  for  the  public  primary  instruction  of  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  12  for  3,542,584  souk,  or  52  per  cent  or  the  total  Christian  popula- 
tion. This  leaves  3,457,416  people  living  in  settlements  of  less  than  700  members  for  whom 
public  instruction  is  insufficiently  organized.  In  numerous  cases  the  purpose  is  served  hj 
uniting  several  barrios  in  one  school,  and  placing^ the  school  at  some  central  point  as  earn- 
distant  as  possible  between  the  several  hamlets.  For  the  remote  sitios,  whidi  are  nothing  (nit 
little  clusters  of  houses  with  a  dozen  to  twent^r  families,  no  system  of  public  schools  has  as 
yet  been  worked  out,  nor  are  such  sitios  provided  with  public  schools,  and  yet  it  is  these 
very  sitios  which  represent  the  extreme  of  ignorance  and  oackwardness  among  the  Filipino 
population,  which  are  frequently  in  active  sympathy  with  if  not  actually  engaged  in  ladron- 
ism,  which  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  Filipino  people  reauire  and  should  have  the  enlight^ 
ening  influence  of  schools.  A  step  has  been  made  toward  enlightening  these  little  spots  by 
the  attendance  at  the  central  schools  of  a  few  young  people  from  those  remote  places  These 
boys  and  giris  come  in  and  pass  the  week  with  friends  or  possibly  relatives  who  live  in  the 
poblacion.  Some  system  should  be  devised  making  possible  a  far  larger  attendance  of  such 
children,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  if  a  compulsoij  education  law  is  to  be  enacted  at  all  it 
should  be  enacted  on  behalf  of  these  pupils,  requiring  the  family  to  support  its  childieo 
during  tiie  years  between  8  and  12  in  sum  a  manner  that  they  can  attend  schools  in  each 
town.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  while  public  primary  instruction  has  not  yet 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  child  of  the  Christian  population,  we  have  at  least 
seriously  grappled  with  this  problem  and  have  advanced  immeasurably  toward  its  soktioo. 
In  order  to  attain  this,  this  year  the  number  of  trained  Filipino  teachers  must  be  increased 
from  4,500  to  6,000  and  barrio  schoolhouses  must  be  built  in  sites  properly  situated  to  reach 
the  requisite  proportion  of  the  population.  To  do  this,  however,  requires  a  somewhat 
increased  and  more  satisfactorily  administered  system  of  local  revenue  for  school  purposes. 

The  amount  of  serious  attention  which  division  superintendents  are  nving  to  this  question 
of  bringing  primary  instruction  within  the  reach  of  all  children  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
their  reports  which  accompany  this  article,  quotations  from  a  few  of  which  may  be  made 
here:  In  Nueva  Ecija,  which  has  a  total  population  of  132,998,  and  in  which  province  the 
total  enroUment  has  increased  from  2,893  in  1903,  and  9,812  in  October,  1904,  to  11,596  in 
March,  1905,  the  division  superintendent  states  that  out  of  some  125  barrios  in  the  province 
no  more  than  12  are  without  schools.  "  Of  these,  however,  9  are  so  near  other  barrios  that 
have  schools  that  the  children  can  attend  school  except  during  the  worst  weather  condi- 
tions. This  leaves  only  3  barrios  entirely  without  school  privileges.''  In  Tarlac,  the  prov- 
ince adjacent  to  it,  the  division  superintendent  has  subimtted  detailed  report  showing  the 
barrios  and  the  population  in  each  town  which  lacks  schools,  and  concludes  as  fdiiows: 
'^  This  shows  a  total  population  in  large  barrios  which  have  no  schools  of  35,401  people.  The 
total  population  of  ail  barrios,  both  large  and  small,  that  have  no  schools  is  52,700.  Pupils 
from  some  of  these  barrios  attend  schools  in  other  barrios.  I  should  estimate  roughly  thtt 
about  42,000  people  of  the  province  have  not  access  to  the  public  schools."  This  would 
mean  that  about  31  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the  province  live  in  barrios  and  sitios  in 
which  there  are  no  schools,  and  which  are  so  far  from  any  schools  that  children  can  not 
attend.  In  Tarlac  this  condition,  as  stated  above,  is  in  no  respect  due  to  a  lack  of  energy 
and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  division  superintendent  and  teachers,  but  wholly  to  the  pov- 
erty of  municipal  school  revenues. 

Some  of  the  small^  provinces  have  most  nearly  attained  the  desired  result  in  this  respect. 
For  exainple,  Rombion,  in  which  the  division  superintendent  states:  ** There  are  in  this 
province  6  municipalities  and  15  barrios  of  first-rate  importance.  In  all  these  municipal 
and  barrio  schools  have  been  established.  Durins  the  present  year  additional  schools  wiU 
be  omnized  in  barrios  not  important  in  themsdves,  but  where  faciUties  for  instruction 
should  be  provided  for  children  who,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  distances,  are  able  to  attend 
at  neither  the  central  schools  nor  the  more  important  barrio  schools  within  the  same  muni- 
cipal jurisdiction.  The  aim  will,  therefore,  be  to  strengthen  and  soUdify  the  system  of 
onzanization  along  the  lines  now  being  pursued  rather  than  to  make  any  great  amphfication. 
When  a  few  additional  barrio  schools  are  established,  and  enlaiged  equipment  in  furniture 
and  teachers  is  provided  for  certain  of  the  schools  already  orsanued,  it  will  be  reasonable  to 
affirm  that  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  of  the  10,000  pupuis  of  school  age  in  this  divisioD 
will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  public  school  instruction." 

From  the  above  I  am  made  to  believe  that  our  effort  to  place  primary  instruction  within 
the  reach  of  even  the  most  remote  and  ignorant  Filipino  hamlet  is  not  impossible,  but  will 
be  realized  in  comparative  completeness  within  two  years  more,  provided  the  system  of 
local  school  support  can  be  somewhat  enlai^ged  to  meet  these  needs  and  can  be  maintained. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  about  Pi, 800,000  a  year  for  primary  instruction,  or  an  average  of 
not  far  from  P0.26  per  capita,  in  addition  to  the  aid  that  the  insular  government  is  at 
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present  giving,  is  adequate  to  accomplish  this  end  in  addition  to  the  aid  that  can  be  secured 
by  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  people  themselves.  When  the  day  arrives  when  we  see  4,000 
weU-establisbed  barrio  schools  in  these  36  Christian  provinces  not  only  the  question  of 
iDilcnM^  will  be  solved,  but  also  the  social  and  political  problems  that  depend  thereon. 

PBOVUfOIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Hie  provincial  hich  school  is  taking  the  form  of  a  technical  training  school,  deoening 
to  fit  graduates  of  we  intermediate  course  for  a  useful  vocation  in  one  of  several  di£rent 
lines.  The  courses  which  are  at  present  offered  are  five  and  take  from  three  to  four  years: 
a  course  in  literature,  history,  and  the  sciences,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  prepare  a  student 
for  advanced  standhu;  in  undeigraduate  work  of  American  colleges — in  fact  it  is  our  expec- 
tation that  the  satisractoiy  completion  of  two  ^eare  of  this  course  will  enaUe  a  stuaent 
to  enter  c<dle|ge  in  the  Umted  States;  a  course  in  teaching,  which  will  qualify  a  student 
to  teach  all  intermediate  grades;  a  course  in  commerce,  designed  to  fit  young  men  for 
business  or  industrial  undertakings  and  to  provide  a  hi^y  trained  body  of  men  for  the 
dvil  service;  a  course  in  agriculture,  to  prepare  youzig  men  for  expert  farming  superin- 
tendents, and  a  course  in  arts  and  crafts^  for  the  training  of  workmen.  A  considerable 
portioii  of  the  work  in  all  of  these  courses  is  the  same,  electives  being  chosen  in  accordance 
with  the  course  selected. 

The  establishment  of  these  schools  was  authorized  by  Act  No.  372,  in  the  following 
kwiage: 

'^To  provide,  if  deemed  expedient  bv  the  provincial  board,  by  construction  or  purchase. 
or  rentmg,  such  school  building  or  buildings  in  the  province  as  m  the  opinion  of  the  boara 
may  be  necessary,  to  be  used  for  the  free  seconda^  instruction  of  pupils  resident  in  the 
province,  such  secondary  instruction  being  understood  to  include,  in  audition  to  academic 
and  commercial  subjects^  nianual  training,  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  normal-school 
instruction,  and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  of  maintaining  such  public 
school  or  schools  of  secondary  instruction  as  mav  be  established  in  the  provmce,  and  the 
schoob  in  their  establishment  and  conduct  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of 
the  division  superintendents  and  the  general  superintendent  of  pubfic  instruction  in 
aceordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  act  numbered  74:  Provided,  Tiiat  temporarily  and 
until  such  time  as  the  Commission  shall  decide  that  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 
province  will  justify  for  the  future  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  expense 
of  supplies  and  equipment  for  secondary  schools  from  the  provincial  treasury,  such  saJaries 
and  expense  may  be  borne  by  the  insular  government." 

Tbe  first  schools  under  this  name  were  organized  during  the  year  1902.  The  conditions 
for  entrance  were,  however,  at  that  time  veiy  low,  admission  being  given,  in  fact,  to  all 
pupils  of  mature  years.  The  putting  in  force  of  the  graded  courses  of  instruction  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  practicaDy  reduced  aU  of  these  pupils  to  intermediate  pupils  and  reduced 
tbe  schools  to  intermediate  grade.  With  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  however,  there 
are  in  attendance  upon  17  provincial  hi^  schools  404  pupils  wno  are  properly  of  secondary 
pade.  They  are  receiving  instruction  m  English  literature,  algebra,  history,  botany,  and 
m  some  cases  zoology,  together  with  the  re<jmred  study  of  the  special  branch  of  the  course 
for  which  they  are  enroUed.  Latin.  Spanish,  and  French  are  electives,  and  one  or  the 
other  is  taught  in  all  of  these  schools.  The  high  standard  for  the  science  work  that  has 
been  outlined  is  not  being  attained  in  all  places,  owing  to  the  lack  of  equipment.  Each 
sdiool  is  partially  equipped  with  compound  microscopes,  dissecting  microscopes,  and 
other  apparatus  for  biological  teaching,  but  the  supply  is  yet  inadequate.  To  properly 
eodduct  these  provincial  high  schools  calls  for  a  libend  provision  of  buildings  ana  for  the 
equipooent  of  the  following  departments:  English  literature,  mathematics,  histonr,  lan- 
guages, science,  teaching,  commerce,  agriculture,  arts,  and  trades.  Nineteen  of  these 
sduM^  are  provided  wiSi  good  equipment  for  manual  training  and  carpentry.  Nearly 
all  of  them  have  procured  or  will  luive  within  a  few  months  ample  sites  of  land  for  school 
farms.  The  amount  of  money  which  has  been  actually  spent  for  new  high  school  buildings 
is  F  147,401.  The  finest  hign  school  building  so  far  erected  is  that  of  Batan^,  which 
is  just  about  completed  at  a  cost  of  F37,000.  Work  on  the  Bulacan  provmcial  high 
school  at  Malolos  is  also  under  way,  and  will  cost  ^32,000.  The  first  hi^  school  buildmg 
to  be  built  is  that  of  T&rlac  at  a  cost  of  ^24,000.  Nueva  Ecija  has  just  completed  an 
excellent  building  at  a  cost  of  P  17,000.  Ilocos  Sur  reconstructed  a  building  which  was 
ori^nally  partially  erected  by  the  Spanish  Qovemment  as  a  cuartel  for  the  Guardia  Civil 
at  a  cost  oc  ^50,000,  indusive  of  contributed  labor  and  materials,  and  now  has  an  admirable 
huiUKi^.  Albay  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  building  to  cost  ^"32,000,  and 
SoraogSi  has  begun  work  on  a  planned  building,  the  materials  to  consist  of  cement-made 
stone,  to  be  valued  at  P*  100,000,  much  of  the  laK>r  being  performed  by  provincial  prisoners. 
Rombldn  has  under  construction  a  building  to  cost  P'21,d00.  Masbate  has  just  completed 
upon  a  tract  of  land  of  6  acres,  two  school  buildings  partially  of  light  materials,  and 
ue  bureau  of  education  is  furnishing  the  money  for  the  third.    This  represents  work  on 
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permanent  provincial  school  buildings  actually  accomplished  or  begun,  but  in  additbn  to 
this  nearly  every  province  has  made  or  is  making  provision  for  the  erection  of  high  school 
buildings,  bein^  in  part  aided  by  apportionments  of  the  ^350,000  provided  by  Act  No.  1275. 
Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  securing  for  these  schools  large  campuses.  In  du 
case  has  the  plot  of  land  which  has  been  accepted  contained  less  than  4  acres,  and  in 
some  cases  land  has  been  secured  for  a  much  larger  amount,  Leyte  having  a  tract  which 
embraces  181  acres.  The  buildings  that  have  been  put  up  so  far  have  lankly  been  for 
central  recitation  buildings.  Within  the  next  few  years  these  schools  willateo  rpquirr 
shop  buildings,  science  laboratories,  dormitories,  gymnasiums,  agricultural  buikliiigs,  etc. 
It  should  be  Dome  in  mind  that  the  term  high  school  as  applied  to  these  institutions  has 
a  very  different  signification  from  that  used  in  the  United  States;  these  institutions,  as 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  are  to  be  technical  training  schools  for  the 
secondary  instruction  of  the  youth  of  provinces  with  a  population  from  100,000  to  500,000. 
Only^  American  teachers  at  the  present  time  are  giving  secondary  instruction,  although  t 
considerable  nimiber  of  Filipino  teachers  have  been  assigned  this  year  to  intermediate 
classes. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  institution  which  connects  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  is  the  intennediate 
school  with  a  three-year  course  of  instruction  as  stated  above.  Until  the  past  school  year 
every  one  of  the  provincial  high  schools  has  properly  been  intermediate  in  ^rade.  At  the 
present  time  only  17  of  the  provincial  schools  are  offering  secondary  instruction.  Inclusive 
of  the  intermediate  departments  of  these  provincial  institutions,  there  are  now  114  schools 
of  intermediate  grade,  some  of  them  having  no  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  pupils  who  have 
completed  the  primary  course  of  instruction,  others  enrolling  as  high  as  200  students. 
In  all  about  12,000  pupils  are  now  pursuing  the  intermediate  courses. 

These  institutions  are  rapidly  taking  more  definite  form  and  are  assuming  a  place  of 
utmost  importance  in  the  educational  scheme.  They  are  more  than  a  bridge  to  connect 
the  lower  with  the  higher  education.  They  are  desired  in  themselves  to  offer  a  training 
that  will  round  out  tne  rudimentary  knowledge  which  the  pupil  gains  in  the  first  years 
of  his  study  and  better  fit  him  to  engage  successfully  in  some  remunerative  life  work. 

To  this  end  instruction  from  books  is  supplemented  by  industrial  instruction.  When 
fully  and  properly  organized  everjr  intermediate  school  is  an  industrial  school.  For  the 
boys  there  are  two  years  of  practical  instruction  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  and  one 
year  in  tool  working,  carpentry,  and  iron  working.  The  ^rls  are  tai^t  sewing,  house- 
keeping, house  sanitation,  serving  of  meals,  care  of  the  sick,  etc.  To  provide  for  this 
instruction  the  intermediate  school  plant  as  at  present  designed  comprises,  aside  from  the 
, central  recitation  building,  a  model  Filipino  house  for  the  accommodation  of  classes  in 
housekeeping,  a  shop  building  for  wood  and  iron  working,  and  a  school  farm.  The  estab- 
lishment of  no  intermediate  school  is  authorized  unless  provision  is  made  for  an  ample 
site  adapted  to  these  ends. 

The  bureau  of  education  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  necessary  equipment  for  industrial 
instruction  in  intermediate  schools  proper,  and  to  the  intermediate  departments  of  the 
provincial  schools.  To  this  end  20  sets  of  a^cultural  implements,  comprising  plows, 
narrows,  spades,  hoes,  rakes,  and  minor  equipment  have  oeen  purchased.  Seventeen 
of  them  have  been  sent  out  to  the  provincial  capitals  of  Albay,  Batangas,  Bohol,  C^gajr&n, 
Cavite,  Cebd,  llocos  Norte,  Leyte,  Masbate,  Misamis,  Nueva  Ecija,  Oriental  Nepos, 
S&mar,  Sorsogdn,  Surigao,  T&rlac,  and  Zambales,  and  are  now  for  use  in  the  affriculturml 
departments  of  the  provincial  schools  at  these  points.  One  is  assigned  to  Atimooan, 
Tayabas,  one  to  Puerto  Princesa,  Palawan,  and  one  to  Indang,  Cavite,  for  the  intermediate 
schools  of  those  towns  in  charge  of  special  teachers  of  agriculture.  Four  sets  are  at  present 
unaasigned.  Sixty-three  sets  of  a  somewhat  smaller  agricultural  outfit  have  been  received 
from  the  United  States  and  distributed  to  intermediate  schools  in  31  provinces.  For  shop 
work  the  bureau  has  purchased  24  sets  of  woodworking  tools;  15  of  these  have  alrrady 
gone  to  the  provincial  capitals  of  Albay,  Benguet,  C&piz,  Cebd,  Hollo,  Laguna,  Lepanto- 
Bontoc.  Misamis,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Pampanga,  ran^asin&n,  Rombldn,  Surigao,  T&rlac,  and 
Zambales,  and  are  there  established  m  Siop  buildings  connected  with  the  provincial 
schoob;  one  has  gone  to  the  industrial  school  at  Apalit,  Pampanga,  and  one  to  Aigao,  CM. 
Tlie  balance  of  the  woodworking  tools  are  held  pending  the  erection  of  suitable  buildinfrs 
at  other  points  and  the  securing  of  qualified  industrial  teachers.  Iron-working  odtfits  have 
already  gone  to  live  of  these  points,  and  mechanical  drawings  sets  to  ei^t. 

The  Pnilippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  is  well  established  in  the  city  of  Manila,  with 
departments  of  carpentry,  lathe  work,  wood-carving,  iron  work,  blacksmithing,  mechanical 
drawing,  and  telegraphy,  although  this  latter  department  will  eventually  oe  transferred 
to  the  School  of  Commerce. 

As  stated  in  an  exhibit  to  this  report,  ten  shop  buildings  are  now  under  constmction 
or  are  about  to  be  put  up  from  funds  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  bureau. 
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THE  AHEBICAM  TEAOHEB. 

Tlie  number  of  American  teachers  at  present  in  the  permanent  employ  of  the  bureau  is 
792,  who,  together  with  the  temporary  appointees,  make  a  total  American  teaching  force 
of  855.  Of  this  number  about  250  are  in  provincial  and  special  schools,  and  are  there 
engaged  in  secondary  and  intermediate  instruction.  A  somewhat  smaller  number  are 
employed  in  interme<Iiate  schools  outside  of  provincial  capitals,  and  the  balance  are  engaged 
in  the  supervision  of  school  districts. 

The  importance  of  the  duties  of  this  latter  class  has  been  veiy  greatly  emnhasized  in  the 
past  year.  Every  province  in  the  archipelagp  has  been  carefully  divided  oy  the  general 
supermtendent,  upon  consultation  with  the  division  superintendent,  into  school  districts,  and 
a  supervising  teacher  has  been  assigned  to  each  one  of  these  areas,  who  is  directly  responsible 
to  toe  division  sujierintendent  for  the  proper,  establishment  ana  extension  of  school  work 
so  placed  under  ms  charge.  Tlie  total  number  of  school  districts  now  organized  is  417. 
Nearly  all  the  supervising  teachers  are  American,  and  must  continue  to  be  for  some  time, 
lliirty-two  Filipinos,  however,  are  at  present  assigned  to  this  duty.  Heavy  demands  are 
made  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  the  supervising  teacher.  His  district  is  th»  fundamental 
unit  of  the  school  system.  It  comprises  an  area  varyine  in  extent  from  perhaps  10  square 
mike  to  200  square  miles,  with  all  of  which  he  must  be  kmiliar.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
devek>pment  of  the  force  of  native  assistants  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  entire  district.  He 
must  organize  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  division  superintendent  and  see  that 
they  are  properly  maintained.  Much  of  his  time  is  spent  in  the  saddle.  He  has  from  a 
half  dozen  to  20  or  25  separate  schools  to  inspect  and  supervise.  During  the  season  of 
tirphoons  his  work  is  exceedingly  arduous  and  frequently  full  of  danger  from  swollen 
streams.    He  runs  considerable  risk  from  contagious  diseases,  particularly  smallpox. 

In  many  instances  this  supervising  teacher  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  American 
GoTemment  and  the  only  exponent  of  American  ideas  in  the  entire  district  over  which  he 
htf  charge.  If  he  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  character,  he  is  respected  by  the  Filipinos 
and  has  very  considerable  influence  socially  in  his  community.  His  duties  are  such  as  to 
brii^  him  necessarily  into  close  touch  with  municipal  oflBcials  and  a  very  large  number  of 
the  people  of  the  district.  At  intervals  there  are  meetings  of  the  municipal  council,  which 
h3  attends  in  order  to  present  to  the  oouncilmen  the  needs  of  the  schools.  In  addition  to 
these  duties  he  is  responsible  for  the  school  property,  including  text-books  of  his  district, 
having  to  secure  these  from  his  division  supermtendent  and  attend  to  their  distribution  and 
collection.  He  is  supposed,  moreover,  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  geography  and  soci- 
ology of  his  district  and  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  witn  all  of  its  life  ana  activities. 
Uis  work  is  not  done  when  his  classes  are  dismissed,  for  he  is  resorted  to  almost  daily  for 
advice,  counsel,  and  help  from  members  of  the  community. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  do  this  work  successfully  calls  for  a  very  high  type  of  youns  man — 
one  who  has  youth, physica]  strength,  endurance,  courage,  kindliness  of  heart,  andwilling- 
ncas  to  give  neely  of  his  iime  and  strength.  It  is  the  desire  of  this  office  to  assign  to  these 
iinportant  duties  only  men  of  very  exceptional  qualifications. 

The  bureau  is  now  securing,  tmou^  appointment  in  the  United  States,  a  much  more 
satisfactory  class  of  American  teachers  than  at  certain  periods  in  the  past.  Examinations 
to  secure  eligibles  for  i^pointment  to  this  service  are  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission  at  intervals  in  all  important  cities  in  the  States.  The  examination  papers  of  the 
candidates  are  carefully  graded  in  Washington,  then  forwarded,  together  with  all  obtainable 
information  on  the  experience,  training,  and  fitness  of  the  applicants,  to  this  office,  where 
splectioiis  are  made  personaUy  by  the  general  superintendent.  In  this  connection  attention 
is  invited  to  the  following  table  showing  educational  qualifications  of  the  present  permanent 
force  of  the  bureau: 

EduaUicnal  qvdlifeatums  of  the  permanent  American  supervisory  and  teaching  force  in  (he 
bureau  of  eaueaHon  September  1, 1905,    {Not  indusive  cf  temporary  appointees,) 

Oommon  school  education  only: 

Males 13 

Fcmaka 6 

Higlii  school,  not  graduated: 

Males 26 

Females 8 

High  school,  graduated: 

Males 68 

Femaks 22 

Normal  school,  not  graduated: 

Maks 115 

Females 46 
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Normal  school,  {^tuluated: 

Males 67 

Females 21 

GoUege  or  univerBitj,  not  graduated: 

fiUes. 119 

Females. 22 

Collece  or  univernty,  graduated: 

Males 215 

Females 27 

Golkee  or  univorrity  gnuhiates  who  have  done  post-graduate  work: 

Females 4 

Total 821 

This  summaiy  includes  792  permanent  teacher  appointees  and  29  diiision  superintendeoU 
now  actually  under  appointment. 

Referring  to  the  above,  it  is  noted  that  out  of  821  permanent  appointees  376  ar»  gTMlnaleB 
either  of  normal  schools  or  colleges,  46  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  302  have  had  some  noaiiil 
school  or  college  training,  both  classes  makine  83  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  empfej|Bd. 
TtuB  condition  is  thought  to  be  a  yer^  creditable  one,  and  by  the  proceas  of  aeferaoD 
described  above  the  grade  of  the  teachmg  force  is  still  distinctly  improving.  Few  penna- 
nent  u>pointment8  are  now  given  to  other  than  ooUe^  or  normal-school  graduates. 

^th  the  bettering  of  living  conditions  in  the  provmces  and  the  better  underetaoding  of 
health  precautions  necessary  in  a, tropical  country,  noticeable  improvement  is  obsufed 
rear  to  year  in  the  health  of  the  teaching  force.    In  1902  the  oureau  suffered  the  Vm 


^m  year  to  year  i 

of  16  American  teachers  throu^  death;  in  19D3, 14;  in  1904, 8,  and  in  1905, 3.  A  oareiiil 
record  of  illness  of  all  insular  t^M^ers  durine  recent  months  ^ows  that  the  averap  absMm 
from  duty  per  teacher  ^m  this  cause  is  only  three  days  per  year.  This  calculation,  moiv- 
over,  includes  many  long  absences  of  from  two  to  tmee  months,  occasioned  b}r  aoddcots 
and  infirmities  which  are  not  peculiar  to  tropical  countries.  On  the  whole,  it  is  beliend 
that  at  Uie  present  time  the  health  of  the  Anierican  teaching  force  in  these  islands  is  about 
as  ffood  as  tnat  of  a  like  body  of  persons  similarly  employed  in  the  United  States. 

Iiie  teaching  corps  is  becomiiu;  more  stable.  It  might  have  been  predicted  with  oei^ 
tainty  that  of  the  luve  number  oi  appointees  arriving  in  the  islands  dunng  unsettled  timM 
of  the  first  years  of  American  occupancy  few  would  continue  permanently  with  the  buRsu. 
Manifold  diuieartening  conditions  of  those  times,  the  uncertain  attitude  of  the  FifipiDo 

D>le,  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  oounttr,  the  freauent  illness  caused  by  ignoraim  of 
th  requirements,  the  lack  of  the  proper  school  buiklings  and  school  equipment,  and  the 
resulting  tardy  development  of  educational  work  conspired  to  drive  a  large  peroentagB  of 
the  earher  teachers  back  to  the  United  States  before  the  first  fruits  of  their  efforts  weie  lesl- 
ized.  Begiiming  with  1903,  the  force  has  been  placed  upon  a  constantly  firmer  basis.  It  ■ 
anticipate  that  this  improvement  will  be  permanent.  In  this  cormection  atteotioe  ii 
invited  to  the  following  illustrative  statement: 

Number  cf  permanent  teachere  avpoirUed  since  organiaatUm  qfhureaUt  number  of  resigmUiont, 
ana  number  at  preeeni  in  the  service. 


Year. 

Appointed. 

In  serv- 
ice. 

Reeigntd. 

1000 

10 
1,001 
109 
207 
200 
261 

4 
«2 
73 
04 

201 

6 

1901.  .             

Ml 

1902 

97 

1903 

lU 

1904 

SI 

1905 

Totftl - -  T .  - - ,   

,,«8 

702 

1,206 

TBE  FILIPINO  TBAGHSE. 


Recent  complete  data  on  the  Filipino  teachers  were  received  from  only  30  of  the  aobool 
divisions,  reports  from  Bohol,  Isabela,  Cebd,  S&mar,  Benguet,  and  Lepanto-Bontoc  not 
being  received  in  time  to  be  utilized  in  this  report.  The  above  90  provinces  re|M«ted  upon 
4,036  Filipino  teachers,  of  whom  2,820  were  men  and  1  ^216  women.  Of  this  entire  number, 
702  had  had  over  three  years  of  service  as  teachers  in  American  schools,  518  had  had  3 
years  of  service,  792  2  years  of  service,  and  1,502  only  1  year.    Of  this  number,  only  385 
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were  8chool*ieachers  under  the  Spanish  r^me — that  is,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  present 
Filipino  teaching  force  is  an  inheritance  from  the  Spanish  period  and  more  than  90  per  cent 
have  been  trained  by  American  teachers  since  the  establishment  of  the  public  school  system 
by  the  American  Government.  This  is  still  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  518  of 
the  4,036  teachers  reported  upon  were  graduates  of  Spanish  secondary  schools  or  held  cer- 
tificates from  the  Spanish  Oovemment  authorizing  them  to  teach. 

The  methods  by  which  these  Filipino  teachers  nave  been  trained  have  been  sufficiently 
described  in  previous  reports.  The  main  reliance  is  placed  upon  regular  instruction  throughout 
the  year  given  by  the  supervising  teachers  and  upon  attendance  upon  the  normal  institute, 
which  occurs  some  time  during  the  school  year.  In  spite  of  the  inadequate  preparation  of 
this  body  of  teachers  prior  to  the  American  period  their  advance  has  been  notaole.  Over 
three-fourths  of  them  are  reported  as  able  to  pass  the  examination  for  the  completion  of 
the  primary  course,  and,  although  1,045  are  reported  as  still  unable  to  accompli^  this  test, 
nearly  every  dividon  superintendent  has  reported  that  diuing  the  present  school  year  the 
attainments  of  Filipino  teachers  would  be  sufficiently  raised  so  as  to  entirely  eliminate  this 
class  from  the  teacning  body. 

For  fuller  information  upon  the  Filipino  teacher  attention  is  invited  to  the  appended 
provisional  regulations  governing  his  service,  which  is  contained  in  the  exhibit,  and  iiHiich 
summarizes  most  of  the  availab^  data. 

The  success  of  the  school  system  in  the  Philippines  rests  ultimately  upon  the  success  of 
the  Filipino  teacher,  but  the  question  of  his  competency  is  no  longer  m  doubt. 

80HOOL  BUILDIN08. 

There  are  still  standing  726  school  buildings  constructed  in  Spanish  times.  One  hundred 
and  five  of  these  are  of  a  very  permanent  nature,  having  stone  walls  and  iron  roofs.  Almost 
without  exception,  however,  they  have  dark  and  bam-uke  interiors,  and  it  is  found  possible 
to  use  them  onljr  by  partitioning  them  into  class  rooms  of  proper  size  and  making  other 
extensive  alterations.  The  first  buildings  put  up  under  Amencan  regime  were  of  light 
construction — sauale  walls  and  nipa  roofs.  The  framework  of  these  buildings  in  many 
instances  will  last  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  the  siding  and  roofs  will  have  to  be  replaced 
within  pertuips  five  years.  The  last  two  years  have  seen  tremendous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  temporary  buildings  and  have,  moreover,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
syiiction  of  considerable  numbers  of  structures  of  a  very  permanent  type.  To  date  the 
bureau  of  education  has  put  up  1,607  school  buildings;  of  these,  1,382  nave  sauale  walls 
and  nipa  or  grass  roofs,  and  may  be  called  temporary,  though  many  of  them  have  substan- 
tial frames,  235  have  wood  waUs  with  nipa  roofs,  37  have  wood  walls  and  iron  or  tile 
roofs,  34  have  stone  walls  with  nipa  roofs,  0  have  stone  walls  with  iron  or  tile  roofs,  all 
of  these  latter  being  classed  as  permanent  buildings.  These  statistics  include  only  two  of 
the  buildings  now  under  construction  from  the  funds  appropriated  by  act  of  the  Commis- 
aioD,  numbered  1275,  from  which  amount  the  ultimate  construction  of  42  very  substantial 
school  edifices  is  contemplated.  Tlie  total  cost  of  these  latter  buildings,  inclusive  of  the 
F350,000  appropriated  by  act  above  referred  to,  and  the  amounts  appropriated  from  pro- 
rincial  funds  or  subscribed  by  private  individuals  will  be  no  less  than  ^645,700,  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  extensive  and  well-located  sites,  which  have  in  every  case  been  supplied 
without  cost  to  the  insular  government. 

The  completion  of  these  secondary,  intermediate,  and  trade  buildings  will  mark  a  distinct 
advance.  The  people  have  shown  a  disposition  to  give  willingly  of  their  time  and  money 
to  these  ends,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  regular  revenues  of  the  bureau  of  education 
are  altogether  inadequate  to  decently  and  permanently  house  the  public  schools  of  the 
islands. 

David  P.  Babbows, 
General  SuperiTUenderd  of  Education. 

The  Secretart  op  Pubuo  Instruction, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
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EXHIBITS  TO  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

OF  EDUCATION. 


Number  ofsehoola  in  session  in  Jvly,  1906. 


Day. 

Night.' 

Division. 

Primary. 

Interme- 
diate.o 

Second-  1    Tech- 
ary.6     1    nical. 

Total. 

Total 

HAnila 

32 

114 

60 

108 

183 

112 

69 

31 

5 

25 

124 

91 

173 

96 

80 

2 

91 

27 

33 

52 

64 

21 

113 

63 

149 

196 

84 

41 

33 

52 

79 

36 

28 

2 

14 

4 

54 

6 
3 
3 
7 
1 
4 
2 
1 

1 

39 
117 
63 
116 
184 
117 
72 
32 
5 
31 
129 
93 
178 
113 
97 
5 
96 
29 
35 
53 
69 
,  24 
119 
55 
155 

22 

1 
i 

2 
1 
6 
6 
13 
3 
10 
14 
13 
9 
8 
4 
5 
2 
6 

i' 

5 
7 
15 
11 
5 
5 
10 
7 
7 
2 
2 
1 

2 

61 

Albav  And  Soraotcdn 

127 

Ambos  Camftriiifls 

&5 

Batansfts        

1 

125 

Bohoi:. 

191 

Bulacto r . . . , 

i 

1 

U2 

ragayAn 

74 

Isabela 

S 

CApi£(l 



11 

Cavite 

5 
4 

1 
4 
16 
7 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
5 
3 
5 
1 
4 
4 
4 
1 
1 
2 

t 

2 

1 
1 

37 

Cebti 

112 

II0CO8  Norte 

1 
1 
1 

K 

Ilooon  8tir  and  Abra 

ISS 

Iloilo  and  Antique 

127 

La  Latnina 

1 
1 

1 

no 

LaUnIto<i 

14 

Leyte    

104 

Kfasbate 

S 



40 

Mfffamlfl .    . , , 

55 

Neuva  £oiJa 

75 

Nueva  Vlzoaya 

94 

Negros  Oooiaental 

1 

13D 

Negros  Oriental 

00 

Pampanga  and  BataAn 

2 

162 

PangasinAn ..... 

1 

201 

% 

34 
54 
84 
37 

21fi 

Rlzia 

S 

Rombldn 

1 

Suiigao 

39 

T4rlae 

64 

Tayabas 

' 

91 

7amb«ie*  T 

44 

Mindoro 

30 
2 

14 
6 

55 
1 
1 
1 

32 

Benguet 

4 

T^panto-Bont«v 

15 

Palawan 

1 
1 

1 

« 

Moro 

55 

1 
1 
1 

Manila  Trade 

2 

Manila  Ni^iitfo^i 

:::::::::;i:::::::::; 

1 

Total 

2,540 

114 

17 

6 

2,677 

247 

2,924 

o  Every  school  offering  instruction  in  4th,  5th,  or  6th  grades  is  here  classed  aa  an  intermediate  school. 

b  AH  provinces  except  Benguet,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  Mindoro,  and  Palawan  have  provincial  seboc^ 
Only  17  of  these  are  advanced  to  the  stage  where  they  are  offering  secondary  instruction. 

e  Data  for  January,  1905.  Schools  discontinued  January  31, 1905,  becaase  of  shortage  in  appropria- 
tion. 

d  Normal  Institute  in  session. 
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Number  ofschooOumseSf  teachers,  and  enroUmerU  and  attendance  for  each  division. 


Division. 


Number  of  teachers. 


Number 

of 
school- 
bouses. 


Msnlla 

Albay  and  Sorsogdn . . . 
Ambos  Camarfnes . . .  >. 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Buhkc&n 

Cagayto 

Isabela 

Olpte 

Carlte 

Cebti 

Uocos  Norte 

Doeos  Sur  and  Abra. . . 

HqUo  and  Antique 

LaLaguna 

La  Uiil6n 

LejTte 

Masbate 

Stoar 

Mlsamiq 

NeovaEciJa 

Noera  Vizcaya 

Negros  Occidental 

Negros  Oriental 

Ptmpanga  and  Batadn 

Pangasinto 

Riial...... 

Rombldn 

Surlgao 

TAriac 

Tayabas 

Zambales 

Mindoro 

Benguet 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

Pilawan 

Moro 

Manila  Normal 

Manila  Trade 

Manila  Nautical 

Total 


31 
110 
64 
108 
195 
118 
67 
31 
02 
71 
214 
121 
231 
118 
105 
54 
02 
32 
35 
05 
01 
10 
113 
67 
07 
238 
85 
18 
87 
70 
50 
35 
38 
5 
16 
8 


(•0 


3,034 


Native. 


Ameri- 
can. 


855 


Insu-  !  Muni- 
lar.       cipal. 


100 
101 


311 


152 
135 
134 
114 
47 
127 
22 
156 
181 
250 
230 
167 
147 
120 
34 
41 
105 
108 
35 
168 
147 
198 
205 
122 
40 
73 
84 
108 
61 
40 


Total. 


242 
220 
135 
186 
174 
171 
132 
54 
163 
53 
109 
220 
201 
206 
204 
176 
153 
52 
65 
127 
136 
46 
210 
174 
254 
357 
152 
53 
07 
111 
150 
81 
50 
7 

20 
11 
89 
21 
12 
5 


4,192       5,358 


Enroll- 

Attend- 

ment ."ic 

ance.  i>c 

7,470 

6,085 

17,734 

0,806 

11,858 

6,661 

14,844 

8,073 

30,156 

18, 781 

18,559 

8,260 

11,435 

7,220 

4,577 

2,800 

23,478 

16,796 

13,240 

7,788 

31,223 

16,502 

23,3a') 

13,512 

31,455 

18,804 

28,460 

16,946 

17,145 

9,447 

17,887 

12,363 

17,627 

12,678 

3,600 

2,509 

5,667 

4,065 

4,126 

2,222 

16,128 

7,937 

2,570 

1,924 

10,428 

11,976 

11,863 

6,519 

14,177 

7,113 

43,678 

24,882 

13,813 

8,141 

4,845 

2,983 

7,289 

4,741 

14,299 

9,907 

16,282 

11,168 

6,313 

4,925 

4,415 

2,679 

162 

121 

1,000 

665 

503 

364 

3,100 

1,800 

553 

380 

145 

139 

97 

92 

514,631 

311,843 

o  For  the  school  year  1904-5. 

6  For  the  month  of  March,  1005. 

c  Exclusive  of  night  schools  and  teachers'  classes. 

d  Moro  division  not  reported. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 
Enrollment  by  grades^  November ^  190j^.^ 


Divlaion. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

ToUl. 

Manila 

■■..'.153 
.    07 

:.J79 

s.  J12 

-^I..i75 
:  J89 

{'■-..Mi 
:  1(89 

M.L45 
l.r  lOO 
hM;29 
LE.162 
7  i\88 
i..:i97 
7.176 
^■^56 
1.436 
L,'448 
j.:m 
'■m 
i.m 

■  J49 
7.  163 
'  ,018 

II.J85 
i  '172 
U.I66 
,,*«5 

.VJ47 

t:  :»26 
-  118 

1 .  m 

136 

547 

230 

2,128 

29 

1,845 

1,845 

1,949 

1,782 

3,511 

4,089 

6  2,672 

2,227 

2,578 

3,261 

2,023 

6,019 

5,761 

3,415 

3,186 

2,350 

899 

718 

516 

2,506 

460 

3,658 

1,506 

2,646 

3,365 

1,938 

698 

1,095 

976 

3,089 

970 

785 

25 

83 

95 

513 

33 

561 

878 

645 

930 

1,015 

1,142 

6609 

656 

1,033 

981 

861 

2,384 

3,474 

2,389 

1,317 

695 

425 

418 

130 

1,011 

162 

1,144 

465 

1,044 

1,066 

820 

579 

460 

512 

1,007 

417 

95 

19 

41 

58 

175 

28 

47 

321 

98 
337 
369 

89 
229 
6229 
139 
270 
279 
197 
655 
1,521 
389 
234 
141 
140 

17 

75 
315 

28 
183 

40 
294 
296 
143 

28 
125 

79 
294 

54 

12 

160 
50 
141 
180 
27 
108 
635 
25 
34 
52 
144 
307 
614 

18 
20 
19 

1 
81    

1      8.021 

Albay  and  Sorsog^n. 

Ambos  Camarines 

10 
37 

103 
12 
69 

625 

1 

8,388 

1 

8,388 

BataDgas  

1 

11,776 

Bohol 

26,329 

Bulactf  D  ....            

12,926 

Cagayfin  and  Isabela 

cipiz 

.  {^)           (ft) 

611,884 
10,136 

Cavite 

50             16 
27  ,          20 

13 
23 
35 



13,126 

Cebtl 

22,720 

Ilocos  Norte 

54 
118 
374 
52 
27 
42 

33 
35 
186 
25 

19.954 

Ilocos  Sur  and  Abra. 

IloQo  and  Antique 

La  Laguna 

23.603 
19.053 
12,846 

La  Unl<5n 

11.994 

Leyte 

12.102 

Maabate 

2,920 

8&mar 

2,620 

Mlflamlfl . .... 

, 

3.085 

Nueva  Ecija 

83 
33 
22 
31 
58 

122 
76 
40 
20 
35 

145 
24 

31 
16 
12 
28 
16 
16 
61 
20 

10,539 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

1 

2,130 

Negros  Occidental 

is  1 

10,283 

Neg^os  Oriental 

10,033 

Pampanga  and  Bata&n 

Pangasin&n 

10,076 



19.150 

Rlzal 

1 

8,010 

RombI6n 



3.8S1 

Surigao 

13 6.778 

Ttfrlac 

30 

6,879 
17,143 

3,37 

2,708 
180 
671 
411 

2.81S 
432 
l*i 
121 

Tayabas 

82 
14 

ZambalQs 

Mindoro 

1 

Benguet 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

Palawan 

20 

2 

99 

65 

8 

Moro 

Manila  Normal 

91 

18 

86 
16 
43 

«|          17 

Manila  Trade 

Manila  Nautical 

45            33 

Total 

240,238 

75,087 

29,603 

7,706 

2,973 

1,565 

424 

121 

357, «: 

o  Exclusive  of  night  schools. 

6  These  two  divisions  were  combined  in  November,  1904. 
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Provincial  high  schooU,^ 
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Provinoe. 


.Ubay 

8or90g<Sn 

Ambos  C&marines . 

BaUngas 

Bohol 


C4pli 

Cavite 

Cebti 

IlocoB  Norte. 

IlocosSur 

Abra 

UoDo 

Antique 

LaLaguna... 
LaUnfon.... 

Leyte 

Maabate 

Simar. 


NueraL^ 

Nueva  Vizcava. 
Negros  Occidental. 
Negros  Oriental . . . 

Pampanga 

Batain 

Pangaain^ 


Principal. 


Pangaaini 


Rombl6n.. 
Surgiao.... 

Tirtic 

Tayabas.. 
Zambales. 
Moro 


Total. 


Guinobatan 

SorsogiJn 

Nueva  C&ceres. . . . 

Batangas 

Tasbilaran 

Baliuag 

Tuguegarao 

nagan 

C4piz 

Cavite 

CebtX 

Laoag 

Vigan 

Bangued 

Hollo 

San  Jos^ 

Pagsanjan 

San  Fernando 

Tadoban 

Maabate 

Catbalogan 

CagayAn 

San  Isidro 

Bayombong 

Bacolod 

Dumaguete 

San  Fernando 

Balanga 

Lingay^n 

Paalg 

Rombl^n 

Surigao 

T4rlac 1 

Luoena 

Iba 

Zamboanga 


William  Able 

S.W.Ford 

Harry  E .  Tash 

H.C.Theobald 

T.O.Rinker 

W.W.Pettit 

A.  L.  Bumell 

Seward  W.Hulse 

C.E.Wright 

S.K.Mitchell 

J.  V.  Barrow 

D.  O.  Ounnell,  acting. 

C.  B.  Farrow,  Acting 

C.B.DlckinBon 

C.  H.  Maxson 

J.D.DeHufl 

R.H.Neely 

Jas.  D.  Barry,  acting. 

G.  W.  Satterthwaite 

E.S.Shortess 

F.W.Abbott,  acting..... 
T.  H.  Edwards,  acting . . . 

C.D.Schell 

H.  S.  Strasbaugh,  acting . 

W.I. Chapman 

F.L.Hayford 

J.  W.  Osbom,  acthig 

E.N.EUIaon 

T.  D.  Anglemyer 

W.J.Scruton 

J.H.Jenkins 

Elbert  O.  Parker, acthig. 

G.M.Egan 

H.H.Balch 

W.  A.  WUliams,  acting... 


Teachers. 

Enroll- 

A. 

F.  T. 

ment. 

3 

I 

4 

135 

5 

5 

1«3 

4 

4 

115 

6  |.... 

6 

210 

4  '.... 

4 

89 

6  .... 

6 

204 

7  .... 

7 

539 

4  .... 

4 

186 

7 

8 

204 

8 

9 

240 

10 

10 

405 

7 

8 

267 

7 

7 

164 

4 

4 

178 

15 

15 

488 

5 

5 

166 

8 

10 

242 

7 

8 

252 

4 

4 

108 

4 

4 

124 

6 

6 

264 

5 

5 

256 

6 

6 

300 

2 

2 

88 

7 

8 

310 

4 

4 

135 

6 

6 

269 

3 

3 

79 

9 

11 

443 

4 

4 

256 

4 

6 

130 

4 

4 

187 

5 

1  1  6 

234 

4 

1   5 

152 

4 

2   6 

164 

2 

....   2 

42 

200 

15  215 

7,768 

At- 
tend- 
ance. 

130 
122 

97 
199 

71 
179 
323 

94 
121 
180 
252 
255 
125 
133 
434 
137 
238 
226 
105 

96 
206 
256 
228 

71 
284 
120 
251 

70 
337 
166 
121 
104 
213 
143 
149 

28 


6,264 


a  Average  for  school  year,  1904-5. 
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BEPORT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 


Report  of  school  finances  f  fiscal  year  July  1, 190 J^^  to  June  SO^  1906, 
RECEIPTS. 


Division. 


Internal 
revenue. 


One-fourth 

of  1  percent 

land  tax. 


r  315. 86 
3,000.00 
1,226.71 
3,821.59 
3,395.68 


Albay  and  Sorsog^n . . . 

Ambos  Camarincs  a 

Batangas 

Bohol 

BulaciLn 

Cagay&n 

Isabela 

Ciplz 

Cavite 

Cebfl 

Ilocos  Norte 

Ilocos  Sur  and  Abra. . . 

Hollo  and  Antique 

La  Laguna 

LaUid6n 

Leyte 2,356.31 

Mas  bate 


429.79 
1,163.60 

799.48 

32,284.09 

1,357.21 

3,352.66 

4,372.84 


4,008.21 

707.30 

2,014.34 


4,628.98 


1,327.26 


S&m&T. 

Misamis 

Nueva  fidja 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

Occidental  Negros 

Oriental  Negros 

Pampanga  and  Bata£n 

Pangasin&n ' 

Rizal j      2,266.33 

Rombl6n ,         217. 35 

Surigao 

TArlac 801.42 

Tayabas 51.17 

Zambales 898.89 

Mlndoro 610.16 

Lepanto-Bontoc ' 

Moro '    38,786.00 

Manila  Normal  & ' 

Manila  Trade  & I 

Manila  Nautical  b. 


Total. 


P64,336.00 
35,485.83 
29,669.78 

5,646.94 
70,971.66 
22,665.80 
13,416.62 
11,840.19 
23,404.72 
41,053.66 
13,701.27 
37,290.59 
47,313.23 
66,264.30 
20,187.24 
25,970.86 

7,783.40 
13,583.46 
15,011.29 
31,181.80 


29,437.50 

9,908.81 

82,276.26 

53,576.14 

31,871.18 

4,385.25 

7,264.39 

18,120.92 

73,075.31 

7,034.28 

14,219.97 


32,321.00 


Appropriated     Loaned 
from  general    from  gen- 
fund,  eral  fund. 


P308,270.00 
1,432.23 
2,000.00 
9,157.22 
2,430.90 
2,000.00 
8,743.88 


7,558.48 

2,628.35 

39,049. 15 

6, 126. 18 

30.00 


4,602.00 

42.58 

1,000.00 

6,738.76 


5,144.00 
180.00 


5,518.06 
8,933.09 
20,055.85 
3,511.85 
1,407.02 


2,362.36 
477.46 


f  121.26 
*i,'i35'76* 


15.58 


750.00 
2,327.11 
1,500.00 


Receipts   | 
from  other  I 


Total 
receipts. 


59.60 


2, 165. 13 
1,432.01 


75.93 

901.83 

4,622.43 


2,039.28  1 


r  164.  SO 

2,000.00 

1,094.39 

42.09 

2,500.00 

26,475.96 

12,777.43 

4,254.00 

8,322.22 

8,181.81 

16,897.28 

7.65 

14,648.11 

21,097.83 

1,331.92 

4,758.98 

282.80 

1,100.00 


1,971.90 


3,858.71 
13,324.64 
36,A53.72 
24,036.96 


8,832.79 

12,219.14 

18,802.01 

702.68 


P308,270.0ft 
66,3«.M 
42,485.S 
41,148.10 
13,On.22 
78,867.34 
57,8U.64 
26,623.84 
17,257.7« 
32,526.42 
80, 079.  (M 
34.509.9 

73,210.36 
80,719.34 
23,019.16 
37,688.15 

8,168.38 
19,601.67 
22,457.35 
45,168.04 

5,144.00 
34,246.48 
15,932.65 
103,878.23 
90,362.95 
78,230.32 

8,114.45 
17,580.13 
32,043.31 
98,913.28 

9,113.21 
14,830.13 

2,030.28 
71,107.00 


114,193.23 


960,269.65         451,438.79 


15,106.58     256,539.42  jl, 797,547. 67 


o  Estimates.    Division  superintendent  failed  to  submit  necessary  table. 
b  Supported  by  insular  funds. 
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Report  of  school  finances  f  fiscal  year  July  1, 1904  f  io  June  SO,  i905— Continued. 
EXPENDITURES. 


Division. 


Construction 

and  repairs 

to  school 

buildings. 


Albay  and  Sor8og<3n 

Amboe  Camarines  ^ 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bulactob 

CsffSTin 

Isabela 

Ciplt 

CsTit« 

Cebti 

Ilocos  Norte 

Ilocoe  Sur  and  Abra 

DoOo  and  Antique 

LaLaguna 

UUnldn 

I>eyte 

Masbate 

Simar 

Miiamia, 

Nueva  Bdja 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

Occidental  Negros 

Oriental  Ncgros 

Pampanga  and  Batato . 
•* nim 


Pannsinil 


Rombldn 

Surigao 

Tlrtac 

Tayabas 

Zambales 

Uindoro 

Benguet  e 

I^panto-Bontoc.. 
Manila  Normal d.. 
Manila  Nautical  d. 
Manila  Traded.... 


2, 
2, 

4, 
4, 
1, 
1, 
1 

23, 
3, 

24, 

1, 


383.42 
000.00 
822.62 
548.32 
133.50 
580.72 
503.76 
735.94 
325.61 
218. 19 
873.58 
559.58 
296.81 
158.32 


Rental  of 

school 
buildings. 


Salaries  of 
teachers. 


Purchase, 

construction, 

or  repair  of 

school 
furniture. 


P"  2, 000. 00 
1,886.20 


4,500.00 

489.13 

551.35 

385.25 

993.15 

5,82^.00 

102.70 

1,343.83 

1,986.06 

1,990.49 

518.82 


388.35  1 
120.00  .. 

8.00 

180.21  1 -  -- 

172.67 
625.00 
613.00  .. 

512.73 
20.00 

086.75 
701.97 
215.00 
606.78 
794.51  .. 

182.33 

763.95 

1,904.18 

3,932.29 

577.78 
778.30  , 
233.77  1 
370.09  L 

32.00 

32.22 

1,480.17 

302.12  

459.30  

aP  289, 990. 26 

38,641.75 

20,500.00 

25,934.23 

7,101.76 

29,500.51 

20,117.61 

1,169.23 

8,043.68 

21,251.17 

36,664.07 

16,231.54 

30,564.26 

36,878.70 

44,080.36 

16,431.22 

21,974.57 

4,145.90 

8,427.50 

10,037.51 

11,649.94 

4,499.00 

26,262.52 

11,720.36 

39,225.74 

32,195.57 

35,614.26 

5,679.48 

4,631.48 

14,501.47 

33,498.91 

6,903.19 

6,742.82 


1,417.18  , 


r3,148.89 
1,067.97 
1,500.00 

760.84 

130.59 

3,000.00 

1,328.46 

36.60 

179.11 
1,698.46 
7,292.39 
1,010.94 
1,216.60 
1,786.99 
4,946.66 

697.63 


104.68 
2,000.00 

264.00 
1,362.61 


310.00 

32.50 

1,093.30 

4,863.66 

2,222.66 


9.37 

749.72 

1,208.70 

113.20 

237.60 


Total. 


180,365.96 


31,440.85  I      922,227.75  | 


44,272.41 


a  Including  payment  of  office  force  and  night-school  teachers. 

&  Estimates.    Division  superintendents  failed  to  submit  necessary  tables. 

e  No  municipal  expenditures. 

d  Supported  by  Insular  funds. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 


Report  of  school  finances,  fiscal  year  Jtdy  i,  1904,  ^  June  SO,  1906 — Continued. 


Division. 


Albay  and  Soraogdn. 
Am  bos  Camarinesa. . 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bulacino 

Cagaylln 

Isabela 

C4piE 

Cavite 

Cebfl 

Ilocos  Nort6 

Ilocos  Sur  and  Abra. 
Hollo  and  Antique. . . 

La  Laguna 

LaUiJrtn 

Leyte. 


Masbate 

Sdmar 

Misamlfi 

Nueva  Eclja... 
Nueva  Vizcaya 
Occidental  Negros 
Oriental  Negros.. 
Pampanga  and  BataiUi 
Pangaslnto 
Rizal 

Rombl6a 

Surigao 

TArlac 

Tayabas 

Zambales 

Mindoro 

Benguett> 

Lepanto-Bontoo 
Moro 


Manila  Normal  c.. 
Manila  Nautical  e. 
Manila  Trade  e 


Total. 


Transporta-    Miscellane- 
tion.  ous. 


^200. 00 
11.00 
70.05 
200.00 
118.35 
84.10 
108.50 
13.30 
574. 18 
90.14 
27.00 
167.66 
219.64 


11.00  I 


r 4, 477. 13 

6,584.76 

500.00 

360.52 

114.17 

1,000.00 

621.70 

28.95 

410.55 

846.82 

887.91 

273.19 

287.37 

727.57 

959.56 

1,212.65 

6,441.59 

214.36 


Total  Balance  io 

expenditures,     tretwry. 


144.92 
58.00  , 


682.75 
142.40 
1,239.54 
448.76 
13,887.52 
205.98 
594.47 


r  297,616. 28 
55,677.90 
26,700.00 
31,784.41 

7,964.89 
42,334.01 
27,255.97 

3,373.88 
10,863.03 
26,028.50 
74,461.74 
21,582.00 
57,997,54 
50,843.79 
53,354.03 
18,860.32 
28,416.16 

4,872,19 
15,547.50 
12,859.25 
25,886.80 

5,144.00 
29,437.52 
14,051.83 
48,855.81 
50,178.31 
49,178.96 

6,616.39 

9,490.17 
18,655.39 
80,367.07 

8,592.46 
11,877.01 


11.80 


151.00 
71,107.00 


2,039,28 
71,107.00 


2,393.21         119,172.22 


1,299,872.40 


r  10,663.72 
10,692.04 
15,785  83 
9,363.  e0 
5,112.33 
36,533.33 
30,e29.67 
23,2«.« 
6,3M.76 
6,«7.e 
14,616.30 
13,017.60 
21,702.51 
22,366.57 
36,364.31 
4,158.M 
9,271.99 
3,296.19 
4,144.17 
9,598.  tu 
19,381.24 


l,880.S> 
55,022.42 
49,184.64 
29,051.34 

1,«6.06 

8,0».96 

13,387.92 

18,546.21 

530.75 

2,953.12 


497,675u27 


a  Estimates.    Division  superintendents  failed  to  submit  necessary  tables. 
b  No  municipal  expenditures, 
c  Supported  oy  insular  funds. 
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Report  of  school  finances,  fiscal  year  July  1, 190 J^,  to  June  SO,  1905 — Continued. 
UNDISCHARGED  OBLIGATIONS  OF  MUNICIPALITIES. 


Diviaion. 


Batengaa. 
Bohol 


Cavite. 

IloHo  and  Antique. . . 

Docos  Norte 

Dooos  Sur  and  Abra. 

LaLaguna 

UUnUSn 

Masbate 

SAmar 

Surigao 

TAriac 

Zambalea 


Total. 


Salariea. 


f  1, 
2, 
1, 

2, 
8, 
2, 
6, 
1, 
3, 


037.41 
437.36 
623.45 
131.00 
053.07 
286.31 
G04.23 
386.54 
545.47 
578.81 
427.00 
638.28 
465.96 
382.60 


33,507.49 


Miscellane- 
ous. 


r 2,978. 22 


1,003.53 

1,710.31 

720.00 

73.39 

129.00 

255.03 


484.64 
'317.' 48' 


7,671.60 


Total. 


r4,015.63 

2,437.36 

1,623.45 

131.00 

3,056.60 

9,996.62 

3,324.23 

6,459.93 

1,674.47 

3,833.84 

427.00 

2,638.28 

950.60 

382.60 

317.48 


41,269.09 


EXPENDITURES  OF  PROVINCES  FOR  PROVINCIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Province. 

Rent. 

Construc- 
tion. 

Janitor. 

riso.oo 

Otber 
employees. 

Inciden- 
tals. 

Total. 

Albay 

r720.00 

1,450.00 

840.00 

300.00 

r  900. 00 

8orBog(5n 

1,450.00 
1,180  00 

Amboa  Cfitmaxinea 

140.00 
38.80 

^200. 00 
277.00 

2,570.14 

16.00 

856.00 

19.30 
540.00 
112.38 

Batangaa 

P50.00 

665.80 

Bohol 

2,570.14 

Bnlacto 

504.00 

80.00 
144.00 

600.00 

Csfayto 

1,000.00 

i2beia. ::.;:::::.::..::. :..:.. 

(°) 

(«) 

(«) 

CAplx 

19.30 

Cavite 

660.00 

984.50 

354.26 

22,000.00 

200.00 
444.00 
120.00 
100.00 
360.00 
102.00 
240.00 

1,400.00 

Cebfl 

2,400.00 

3,940.88 

474.26 

Ilocoe  Sur 

440.39 

22,540.39 

DoHo : 

2,880.00 
360.00 

1,256.00 
547.40 
876.00 

r 200. 66 

10.00 
1,080.00 

3,440.00 

Antique 

472.00 

La  i/agnna          

eoi.os 

588.02 
1,162.00 

600.00 

1,776.00 

73.10 

250.00 

3,267.05 

LaUnl6n 

1,135.52 

Leytc 

2,038.00 

Masbate 

2,400.00 
400.00 
728.00 

12,237.00 

3,000.00 

Simar 

300.00 
463.33 

144.00 
20.00 
54.00 
36.00 

2,620.00 

MinATiiia       

1,284.43 

N  ue  va  fedj  a 

12,541.00 

Nueva  Vizcava .' 

300.00 
3,300.00 

336.00 

Nesros  Occidental 

930.00 

54.00 

286.05 

1,281.33 

1,650.00 
235.50 

5,880.00 
289.50 

Negros  Oriental 

Pampanga 

728.00 

48.00 
324.00 

1,062.05 

BatiSnT.:..::: 

(^) 

150.04 
1,000.00 

247.50 

250.00 

3,244. 12 

103.00 

1,430.76 
1,163.20 

(6) 

PAngmrinAn 

3,433.21 

wis. 

1,000.00 

Rom  bWn 

300.00 

224.00 
1,050.00 

(*) 

(^) 

771.50 

Surigao 

T4rSS?.::::::::. .::... :.:.::.. 

1,300.00 

Tayabaa 

1,199.72 
300.00 

4,443.84 
403.00 

Zambalea 

Hindoro 

(0 
614.57 

\% 

5,700.00 

(0 

(0 

(c) 

Benguet 

2,045.33 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

3,kio.oo 

(0 
652.00 

(0 

PsJawan 

Moro 

11,215.20 

Total 

24,522.39 

27,602.33 

3,326.80 

3,821.38 

19,645.50 

98,718.40 

.a  Not  reported. 


&  No  money  expended  by  province. 


e  No  provincial  school. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 


Provincial  high  schools — Ck)ntinued. 
DONATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 


Division. 


Albay  and  Sorsog6n 

Ambos  Camarines 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bulacdn 

CagayAn 

Isabela 

C&pU 

Cavite 

Cebfl 

Ilocos  Norte 

Ilocos  Sur  and  Abra 

Hollo  and  Antique 

LaUnI6n 

Leyte 

Masbate -• 

S&mar.. 

NuevaEclja 

Negros  Occidental 

Pampanga  and  Batain. 

Pangasin]&n 

RlzS 

Rorabldn 

Surigao 

T4rlac 

Tayabas 

Zambales 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

Palawan 

Mlsamis 


Total. 


Money. 


^22,000. 00 

1,994.00 

100.00 

713.50 


3,500.00 
500.00 


3,080.00 


1,200.00 

4,070.00 

1,180.00 

500.00 


520.00 
2,453.60 


1,000.00 


6,039.09 
1,565.00 


1,135.74 


51,550.93 


Land. 


Material.         Labor. 


rso-oo  I 


1,000.00 
280.00 


.2,000.00 

1,200.00 

250.00 


2,000.00 


500.00 


r75.00 
45.00 

1,500.00 
4,250.00 


4,000.00 

800.00 

1,250.00 


2,500.00 
600.00 

2,450.00 
310.65 


J 


1,800.00 
4,780.00 
5,300.00 
1,300.00 
8,000.00 
258.00 
550.00 


70.00 


500.00 
330.00 


30,168.00 


2,500.00 
1,800.00 
1,466.00 
5,950.00 


10,000.00 


2,710.00 

1,500.00 

657.75 

200.00 

200.00 

2,664.00 


47,428.40 


r  15, 680. 00 

55.00 

45.00 

14,315.20 

1,000.00 

4,060.00 

808.00 

3,000.00 

500.00 

800.00 

100.00 

075.00 

2,683.00 

1,800.00 

6,065.00 


7,000.00 

3,675.00 

360.00 

805.00 

10,000.00 

1,000.00 

4,500.00 

2,000.00 

6,465.00 

13,000.00 

1,150.80 

200.00 


3,071.00 


Total. 


r37,680.00 

2,174.00 

19a  00 

15,028.70 

3,600.00 

8,580.00 

808.00 

12,600.00 
3,000.00 
2,30a00 
100.00 
3,76100 
7,183.00 
3,600.00 

11,605.00 
1,990.65 
7,600.00 
6,175.00 
4,480.00 
9,604.60 

21,250.00 
3,300.00 

22,600.00 
8,297.09 

11,200.00 

14,600.00 

3,023. 2» 

400.00 

700.00 

6,065.00 


103,832.00       232.988.3S 


a  Included  in  labor. 
Positions  provided  for  by  law  and  actual  number  of  appointees  September  i,  1905. 


AMERICAN  TEACHERS. 


Salary. 


12,000  class. 
$1,800  class. 
$1,600  class. 
$1,500  class. 
$1,400  class. 
$1,300  class. 
$1,200  class. 
$1,100  class. 
$1,000  class. 
$000  class.. 

Total 


Number 
allowed. 

Regular 
appointees. 

TempofMy 
appointees. 

3 

1 

8 
10 

4 

13 
51 

1 

50 
80 
60 
350 
50 
137 
113 

70 
47 
297 
88 
100 
121 

:::::::::::. 

' 

4 
64 

861 

792 

63 

NATIVE  INSULAR  TEACHERS. 


$600  class 

14 
20 
20 
20 
20 
40 

: 

1 

$540  class 

$480  class 

18 
13 
3C 
53 

2 
100 

1 

$420  class 



$360  class 

$300  cla«s 

i 

$270  class .  .                 .      . 

$240  class 

160 

» 

$210  class ... 

$200  class 

2 

$180  class 

i3 

1 

« 

$120  class 

Total 

a294 

243 

as 

a  Exclusive  of  the  16  Ilocanos  at  $10  and  the  16  Tinguianes  at  $6  per  month,  allowed  by  Act  No.  U3S. 

Note.— The  law  provides  that  two  or  more  appointments  to  a  lower  salary  class  may  be  madi*  in  llaa 
of  one  appointment  to  a  higher  salary  class.  Tne  number  of  appointments  allowed  has  therefow  not 
been  exceeded. 
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Abaences  in  teaching  force  on  account  of  iUnesa  for  the  period  from  January  1, 190J^t  to 

July  31, 1906. 


1904.  Days. 

January 449 

Febniaiy 286 

March 323 

pril o94 

a34 

162 

426 


ib)ri 
May.. 
June. 
July.. 

August 352 

September 380 

October 491 

November 394 

December 292 


1905.  I>ay8. 

January 319 

February 210 

March 304 

April •4 


June. 


July. 


0 
384 
391 


Total 5,295 


a  Vacation. 


Average  absence  per  teacher  for  entire  insular  teaching  force,  three  days  per  year. 
Record  of  absences  during  vacation  covers,  of  course,  only  teachers  held  on  special  duty. 

Deaths  of  Ainerican  teachers,  by  calendar  years. 


Date. 


Name. 


Cause. 


1901. 
Sept.  22 

1902. 
Jan.     1 
May    2 
May  31 

Jane  10 
Jane  10 
Jane  10 
Jane  10 
Jane  23 
Jane  8 
July  7 
July  7 
July  21 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  6. 
Oct.  31  I 
Nov.  14 

1903.  I 
Jan.  1  ! 
Jan.  24 
Feb.  19 
Apr.  29 
Apr.  7 
July  3 
July  7 
Joly  24 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  22 
B^t.  9 
Sept.  28 
Oct.   10 

1904. 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  12 
Mar.  26 
Apr.  12 
July  18 
Aug.  15 
Sept.  24 

1906. 
Feb.  15 
Jmie  19 
Sept.  4 


W.S.Davis 

Ira  A.  CoUins 

L.  C.  Guernsey 

Robert  R.  Jamison. 

C.  O.  France 

Ernest  Heger 

L.  A.  Thomas 

J.  A.  WeUs 

Dorothy  Conant 

F.  C.  Osbom 

Harry  W.  Nash 

R.  Zumstein 

A.  A.  Crawford 

W.  H.  Badger 

Herl)ert  Lucker 

D.  C.  Montgomery. . 
J.  B.  Kirkpatrlck... 

Mae  I.  Ross 

O.  K.  Osbom 

Walter  R.  Mathews 

Joseph  E.  AUen 

Price  W.Cooper.... 

R.  P.  Walker 

Walter  Gilliam 

Marian  M.  Latz 

J.J.  O'Donnell 

Josephine  Baugh... 
Clara  M.  Bennett... 

Daisy  M.Vogel 

P.  m:  Oravatt 

Grace  D.  McGrew.. 

B.J.  McGrew 

Delia  C.  George 

Loula  K.  Coney 

G.  V.  Yonce 

Lizette  Richardson. 

H.  H.  Brown 

Fannie  Christensen. 

Charles  W.  Johnson 
RuthH.  Daniels... 
Harvey  Engle 


Acute  nephritis. 


Drowned. 

Diphtheria. 

Cholera. 

Killed  by  ladrones. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cholera. 
Dysentery. 
Cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Cholera. 
Pneumonia. 
Cholera. 

Do. 
Killed  by  ladrones. 
Cholera. 


Amcebic  dysentery. 
Killed  by  ladrones. 
Suicide. 
Smallpox. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sequels  of  cholera. 
Cholera. 

Do. 
Smallpox. 
Typhoid  fever. 
Smallpox. 


Drowned. 

Do. 
Acute  nephritis. 
Smallpox. 

KllledCfaU  from  porch). 
Dysentery. 
Suicide. 
Dysentery  with  resulting  complications. 


Drowned. 

Acute  encephalitis. 

Smallpox. 
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Deaihs  of  American  teachers ,  by  calendar  years — Continued. 
SUMMARY. 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Male. 

r«»^ 

1901        

1 

16 
14 
8 
3 

1 

15 
9 
3 
2 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Total 

42 

30 

13 

Epidemic  diseases: 

Smallpox 9 

Cholera 9 

Endemic  diseases: 

Dysentery 4 


Typhoid. 
Nephritis. 


Violent  deaths: 

KiUed 6 

Drowned 4 

Suicide 2 

FaU 1 

Unclassified: 

Brain  diseases 2 

Pneumonia 1 

Diphtheria 1 


Total. 


It  is  noted  that  42  deaths  have  occurred  among  a  total  of  1 ,998  dififerent  persons  emploTed 
during  the  five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  bureau  of  education.  Attention  is  invited  to 
the  marked  decrease  in  fatalities  in  successive  years,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  teacben 
are  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  proper  methods  of  living  in  the  tropics. 


Supervisory  force  of  the  bureau  of  education. 


Office. 


General  superintendent 

Deputy  general  superintendent 

Assistant  to  the  general  superintendent. 

City  superintendent  of  Manila 

Division  superintendent  of— 

Albay  and  Sorsog^n  (acting) 

Ambos  Camarlnes 

Batangas 

Bohol 

BulacAn 

CagayAn 

CApiz 

Cavite 

C^btX 

Ilocos  Norte 

Ilocos  Surand  Abra 

Ilofio  and  Antique 

Laguna 

Uni6n  (acting) 

Leyte 

Masbate  (acting) 

Simar  (acting) 

Misamig^  (acting) 

Nueva  Ecija 

Nueva  Vi^caya 

Occidental  Negros 

Oriental  Negros 

Pampanga  and  Batain 

Pangasindn 

RiEal 

Rombl6n 

Surigao  (actbig) 

T6rlac 

Tayabas  (acting) 

Zambales 

Isabela  (acting) 


Name. 


Salary. 


David  P.  Barrows. . 
GUbertN.  Brlnko.. 
Frank  R.  White.... 
G.  A.  O'RelUy 


G.  W.CauUdns 

F.  L.  Crone 

H.H.Buck 

L.  T.  Gibbena 

H.  A.  Bordner 

J.  J.  Coleman 

E.  A.  Coddington 

S.  A.Campbell 

Samuel  MacClintock. . 

Guy  Van  Schaick 

C.H.Magee 

J.  A.  Gammlll 

W.  W.  RodwelL 

Wm.  E.  Rosenkrans. . 
J.  L.  Fiske 

G.  W.  Moore 

C.  L.  Hoover 

E.  J.  Alberteon 

T.  W.Thomson 

N.  G.  Conner 

C.  E.  Putnam 

J.  E.Corley 

O.N.  Briggs 

E.  G.  Turner 

B.  G.  Bleasdale 

G.  E.  Walk 

C.  M.Moore 

W.  A.Wedgworth.... 

R.  H.  Warctoll 

Otho  Atkin 

H.M.  Wagenblass.... 


16,000 
3,000 
2,400 
3,000 


1,«0 
2,000 
l.»0 
1,600 
1,600 
1,800 
1,800 
2,330 
1,800 
l.MO 
1,800 
2,250 


i,aoo 


2,000 
1,600 
2,250 
1.600 
1,800 
2,5<» 
1.60O 
1,800 


1.60O 


a  Division  superintendent  at  $2,500  per  year;  receives  $500  extra  for  special  duty. 
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Office. 


Name. 


Salary. 


QoTemment  and  diyision  superintendent  of— 

Mindoro 

Benguet 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

Palawan 

Division  superintendent  oi  Tayabas 

Division  superintendent  of— 

Albay 

Masbate 

S&mar 

Superintendent  Philippine  normal  school 

Superintendent  Philippine  school  of  arts  and  trades 
Superintendent  of  the  Moro  Province 


R.  S.  Offley 

W.  A.  Pack 

Wm.  A.  Reed.... 

E.Y.Miller 

J.  C.  Muermano. 
H.  E.  Bardfc 


E.  E.  Fishera 

C.  H.  Hanlino 

H.  S.  Townsend  o. 

G.  W.  Beattie 

J.J.  Eaton 

N.  M.  Saleeby.... 


I 


12,250 
2,250 

2,000 
1,600 
2,500 
3,000 
2,260 
(0 


a  On  leave. 


b  On  leave,  unassigned 


c  Salary  from  local  funds. 


8(hool  buildings  owned  and  rented  by  government. 


Num- 
ber fur- 
nished 
rent 
free. 

Lease< 
ii 

Num- 
ber. 

26 

18 
8 
7 
4 
1 
7 

39 
4 

29 
1 

d   buUd- 
ags. 

Total 

monthly 

rental. 

Owned  by  government 

Division. 

Built. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
owned. 

5 
44 
29 
53 
104 
189 
50 
28 
75 
171 
70 
121 
150 
69 
83 
15 
80 
49 
88 
31 
32 
90 
43 
19 
52 
52 
53 
10 
196 
41 
18 
87 
66 
44 
26 
38 
5 
15 
8 
13 

Estimated 
present 
value. 

Spanish 
times. 

Between 

1898  and 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

llanilR_^ 

$4,500 
445 
256 
166 

77 

10 
102 
396 

38 
620 

20 

4 

•? 
22 

7 
41 
24 
10 
22 
82 

5 
19 
47 
10 
28 

if 

10 
41 

9 
20 
56 
13 
10 
17 
31 
12 

9 
29 
19 

6 
30 

8 
15 

2 

2 

1 
3 

7 
17 
78 
3 
7 

14 
43 
11 
7 
25 
1 

17 
3 
8 
4 
19 
17 

.1 

11 

8 

14 

18 

23 

1 

24 

2 

1 

22 

13 

17 

3 

5 

1 

$138,296 
108,429 

Albay 

8 
3 
4 

6 

6 
23 
74 
65 
11 

3 
11 
45 
49 
91 
53 
28 
19 

2 
54 
30 
14 
....„ 

8 
14 

1 
16 

3 
11 

22 

10 

1 

6 

15 

12 

8 

28 

1 

5 

4 

25 

30 

19 

2 

5 

5 

14 

5 

"is" 

5 



5 

Sorsogbn 

75,200 
55,601 
107,949 
111,629 

Ambos  Camarines 

Batangas 

Bohol 

5 
10 
51 
13 
14 

Caeay&n 

36,862 

Bulacin 

68,060 

CApiz 

60,067 

CebA 

55,348 

Cavite 

52,573 

lloeos  Norte i -  - 

87,501 

llocos  Sur 

4 
2 
6 

7 
11 
2 
3 

6 

175 

188,950 

Abra 

12,639 
51,890 

Iloflo 

2 
5 
14 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 

260 
32 
216 
90 
25 
5 
30 
3 
38 

Antique 

8,817 

Lasuna 

74,020 
30,719 
81,726 

Uiddn 

Leyte 

Masbate 

10,589 
41,950 
42,793 
57,835 
6,535 
41,957 
34,482 
46,947 

SAmar 

2 
4 

43 

Misamis 

Nuevafedja 

Nueva  Vizcaya  

Negros  Occidental 

Negros  Oriental 

PampanRa 

58 
9 
22 

1 

19 
9 

3 
6 
9 
2 
23 
35 

275 

33 

120 

3 

408 
378 

BataSi!: ...;/.:::: 

54,500 

Paneasinto 

22 

5 

6 

19 

7 

11 

17 

27 

""2 

121 
15 
5 
16 
38 
1 
4 
4 
4 
6 

102,650 

Ri£aT...^.......:: 

94,871 

Rombldn 

32,350 

Surieao 

51,970 

T4riSc!^::::::::::::::: 

1 

3 
6 
6 

18 
143 
54 

70,055 

Tayabas 

209,000 
10,303 

Zambales 

3 

Mmdoro 

25,253 
9,200 

Benguet 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

Palawan 

1 

5 

7 
7 
4 

8,475 

1 

1 

13,  .WO 

Isabela 

10 

8 

1 
1 

77 
100 
250 

6 

2 

12,900 

Nautical  School     . . 

Normal  School 

5 
3 

1 

6 
5 

160,560 
8,000 

School  of  Arts  and 
Trades 

2 

Total 

324 

287 

9,368 

726 

479 

754 

404 

2,423 

2,553,050 

428 
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Primary,  intermediaU,  and  secondary  school  httUdings, 


Class  of  school. 

Number 

not 
owned 
by  gov- 
ernment. 

Number 
owned 
by  gov- 
ernment 

Division. 

Prim 
Central. 

ary. 
Barrio. 

Interme- 
diate. 

Second- 

Total 

\f  anUft , 

22 
25 
18 
19 
20 
40 
27 
16 
21 
58 
12 
18 
29 
21 
19 
12 
27 
16 
40 
14 
24 
16 
16 

7 
25 
23 
20 

7 

38 
18 

3 
21 
11 
33 
10 

8 

5 
12 

8 

9 

8 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

26 
26 
11 
11 
4 
6 
17 
90 
17 
43 
1 

5 
44 

29 
53 
104 
180 
50 
28 
75 
171 
70 
121 
150 
69 
83 
15 
80 
49 
88 
31 
32 
90 
43 
19 
52 
52 
53 
10 
196 
41 
18 
87 
66 
44 
26 
38 
5 
15 
8 
13 

31 

Albay 

44 

21 
42 
83 

154 
40 
99 
70 

155 
59 

101 

128 
50 
71 
14 
77 
36 
52 
17 
11 
79 
73 
11 
86 
43 
62 
5 

194 
65 
15 
66 
56 
14 
25 
30 

70 

Sorsogdn 

10 

Ambos  Camarines 

1 
2 

64 

Batanffftff 

106 

Bohol 

196 

CagayAn 

67 

PiiTa<'An         

2 

1 

1 

118 

C4pl£ 

92 

Cebti           

1 

214 

Cavite 

71 

Ilocos  Norte 

1 
1 

1 
2 

121 

llocos  Sur 

10 
2 
8 

12 

25 
5 
4 
1 
3 
5 

48 

lO 

Abra 

71 

Hollo 

1 
1 

91 

Antique 

27 

Laguna .     .          

I 

V& 

Unldn 

2 

54 

Leyte 

92 

Masbate 

1 

32 

SAmar 

3S 

\Hfti^nil8 

95 

Nueva  £clja 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

91 

Nueva  VIzcaya 

19 

Negros  Occidental 

61 
15 
31 
3 
42 
44 

lU 

Negros  Oriental 

67 

Pampanea 

2 

1 
1 

84 

BaSS   ;;....::::::::::::::::: 

13 

Pangasin&n 

5 

1 

238 

RiBal 

8S 

RomblOn 

18 

Surigao 

87 

TArlac 

2 

1 
3 

4 
6 
9 

?0 

Tayabas 

50 

35 

Mindoro 

38 

Benguet 

5 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

4 

1 

16 

Palawan ^ 

8 

Isabela 

22 

18 

1 
1 

31 

Nautical  School 

1 

7 
5 

1 

Normal  School 

6 
5 

7 

School  of  Arts  and  Trades 

5 

ToUl 

788 

2,174 

25 

47  1           611 

2,423 

3,(04 
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CoMtruction  ofwoSU  and  roofs  ofaduxjl  buildings  owned  by  government. 


Built  during  Spanish 

rule.    1     Built  since  American  occupation. 

Division. 

1-A. 

1-B. 

2-A. 

2-B. 

Total. 

1-A. 

1-B. 

2-A. 

2-B. 

3-B. 

Total. 

tf  ftpil# 

2 

4 

4 

2 
16 

2 

4 
1 

""2 

'"s 

17 
1 

24 
4 

24 

12 

"*66* 

5 

24 

3 

1 

4 

19 
22 

7 
41 
10 
24 
22 

5 
82 
19 
57 
36 

} 

1 

Aibay  and  Soraogdn 

3 

3 

11 
11 

10 
21 

14 

11 

""2 
13 

36 
20 
88 

128 
12 
20 
47 
61 
67 

100 

146 
56 
59 
37 
28 
16 
10 
23 
28 
7 
2 
20 
26 

157 
11 
6 
42 
53 
14 
24 
5 
12 



...... 

54 

Ambos  Camarinea 

31 

4 

1 
4 

3 
10 

i 

97 

Bohol 

148 

RiilfM;^ 

18 

CMTayAn 

26 

Spte".. ::.::.:.:::::::::: : 

6 
2 

4 

"iz 

7 

Id 
■'"e 

4 

""3 
3 

3 

2 

53 

CaTite 

65 

Cebti 

1 



89 

Docoe  Norte 



7 
17 
12 

9 

4 

* 

102 

1 

7 

162 

Uoflo  and  Antique 

62 

LaLaguna 

La  U nidn 

13 
10 
41 

1 

...... 

67 
39 

Leyte 

Masbate 

33 
9 
17 
55 
7 
9 
14 
21 
11 
23 
5 
3 
23 

I 

2 
2 
2 

47 

9 
20 
56 
13 
10 
17 
31 
21 
29 
19 
6 
30 
8 
15 
2 
4 
2 

22 

Mmar . , , 

2 

1 
1 
6 

1? 

yiMmiii    , 

34 

Noeva^ija 

30 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

1 
1 
6 
3 
3 
5 

0 

Negroe  Occidental 

"4' 

4 

2 

....„ 

6 

2 

1 
9 

35 

Negrofl  Oriental 

...... 

i 
2 

21 

pA.nm<«inAn , 

3 

13 
7 
9 
6 

10 
4 
8 

42 
167 

^\f^ 

1 

22 

RombMn 

12 

Snrigao 

2 

3 

67 

T4rlac 

58 

'TftyabaA 

4 

1 

29 

Zambales 

24 

Isabela 

2 

4 
22 
2 
8 

9 

Hindoro 

36 

Benguet 

5 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

2 
2 

....„ 

2 
2 

5 
3 

7 
7 
5 
3 

8 

Palawan 

1 

Normal  School 

2  .'.'.'.'.'. 

1 

Trade  School 

2 

Nwitlpal  Pnhooi 



Total 

105 

100 

73 

448 

726 

9 

34 

37 

235 

1,382 

1,697 

Set ;  1-i  Stone  walls.    2— Wood  walls.    3— Bamboo  or  sauale  walls. 
A-»  Iron,  tile  or  wood  roof.    B-i Nlpa  or  cogon  grass  roof. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  proposed  apportionment  of  ^350,000  app 
the  Commission  from  government  relief  fund  Tor  the  construction  of  school  I 


Province. 


Purpose  of  building. 


Location. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


Local 
funds. 


Albay.... 
Sor80g6n. 
Bohol- . . . 
Casfayin. 
BmacAn.. 

CApis 

Cebti 


Cavite 

Ilocos  Sur. 
Hollo 


Antique. 


La  Laguna 

LaUiS<Jn 

Leyte 

Masbate 

Misamifi 

NuevaEcija 

Occidental  Negros . 
Oriental  Negros... 
Pampanga 


Batato 

Pangasiniln. 
Rizal 


Rombldn. 
Surigao... 
Tirlac 


Tayabafl.. 
Zambalea . 
Benguet. . 
Mindoro.. 
Paragua.. 
Isabeia... 


Secondary  and  trade 

Secondary 

do , 

Trade  school 

Secondary 

Trade  school 

Trade,  intermediate,  and  sec- 
ondary. 

Intermediate 

Trade  school 

Trade,  intermediate,  and  sec- 
ondary. 

Secondary 


do 

....do 

Trade  school 

Secondary 

Intermediate 

Secondary  and  trade. 

Trade  school 

Secondary  and  trade. 
do 


Intermediate 

Trade  school 

Intermediate  and  trade. 


Secondary 

do 

Trade  and  intermediate. 


Secondary 

Intermediate . 

Industrial 

Trade  school. 

Intermediate. 

I do 


Albay 

Sorsoftdn 

Tagbflaran.. 
TuKuegarao. 

Malolos 

Cdpit 

Cebti 


Indang. 
Vigan . . 
Hollo... 


San  Jos^  de 

Buena  Vista. 

Pagsanjan 

San  Fernando 

Tacloban 

Masbate 

CagayAn 

Cuyapo , 

Bacolod , 

Dumaguete , 

Bacolor  and  San 

Fernando. 

Balanga 

Lingay^n 

Pasig,     Morong, 

and  Malabdn. 

Rombldn 

Surigao 

TArlacandCamil- 

ing. 

Luoena , 

Iba 

Baguio 

Calapdn 

Palawan , 

Ilagan 


Total. 


rs.ooo 

12,000 
10,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
32,000 

9,888 

8,000 

32,000 

6,000 

10,000 
12,000 
10,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
12,000 

6,000 
8,000 
9,360 

8,000 
16,000 
10,000 

12,000 
10,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4.000 
10,000 


330,248 


r30,Q00 
22,000 
17.000 

4,000 
22,000 

4.000 
19,000 

1,000 
4,000 
19,000 

3,000 

10.000 
20,000 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
4,000 
20,000 
15,500 

5,000 
4.00O 
7,500 

13,500 
11,000 
8,000 

4,000 
4,700 


8,000 
3,500 


295,700 


Balance,  r  19,752  unassigned. 

Lerge  contributions  of  labor  and  materials  are  not  included  in  the  IocaI  funds. 
Ample  sites  are  in  every  case  provided  without  expense  to  the  insular  government. 


TTPICAL  PLAH8  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINOS  PBBPASSD  BT  THE  ABOHITECT  OF  THE 
BUBEAU  AND  APPBOVSD  BT  THE  OENEBAL  8UPEBINTBHDENT. 

1.  Building  and  grounds  of  the  Provincial  High  School  at  Bataneas.  The  large  central 
recitation  building  is  now  nearing  completion.  Erected  from  fun(&  appropriat'^  by  the 
Commission,  ^"50,000,  Act  No.  775,  as  a  refund  to  the  province  of  mtangas  of  profits 
from  government  sale  of  rice  during  rcconcentration  period. 

2.  Model  Filipino  house,  designed  as  a  feature  of  intermediate  and  secondary  school 
plants.  Has  not  yet  been  constructed  on  this  plan  at  any  point,  but  domestic  science  and 
Qormitoiy  buildings  of  similar  purpose  have  been  opened  m  connection  with  several  pro- 
vincial high  schoob. 

3.  Wood  and  metal  working  shops  for  provincial  school.  This  building  or  a  modification 
of  it  is  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  provincial  schools  of  the  provinces  of  Ilocos 
Sur,  Cagaydn,  Cdpiz,  Cebd,  Iloflo,  Occidental  Negros,  Pangasin&n,  Tarlac,  and  possibly 
Leyte;  the  erection  of  the  building  at  these  points  is  made  possible  by  the  apportionment 
of  amounts  from  this  office  from  the  ^"350,000  fund  appropriated  by  Act  No.  1275.  It 
is  probable  that  the  building  will  be  put  up  later  at  a  number  of  other  provincial  capitals. 

4.  Industrial  school  builaing  at  Apalit,  Pampanga.  The  building  has  been  completed 
and  school  is  in  operation. 

5.  Barrio  school,  typical  of  hundreds  of  buildings  that  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
three  years  in  nearly  all  provinces  of  the  archipelago. 
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6  and  7.  Intermediate  school  buildinsB  and  grounds.  Plant  to  be  composed  of  (a) 
a  central  recitation  building,'  (b)  shop  building,  (c)  model  Filipino  house  for  teaching 
bousekeepinjg,  ^d)  nipa  houses  for  accommodation  of  students  (to  oe  erected  in  all  cases  at 
expense  of  mdividual  benefactors).  The  central  recitation  buildine  of  this  plant  are  all 
in  process  of  erection  or  will  soon  be  begun  at  Balanga,  Bata&n;  Indang,  Cfavite;  Cebt!i, 
Doflo;  llagan,  Isabela;  Cuyapo,  Nueva  Ecija;  Cagay&n,  Misamis  (for  the  use  of  provin- 
cial school);  Ouyo,  Palawan;  Camiling,  Tirlac,  and  Iba,  Zambales  (for  use  of  provincial 
school). 

8.  Industrial  school  for  Igorrote  bojB  at  Cervantes,  Lepanto,  in  course  of  erection. 

9.  Central  provincial  high  school  building.  This  building  or  a  modification  of  it  to  be 
erected  at  Dumasuete,  Oriental  Negros;  ^cena,  Tayabas;  possibly  Tagbilaran,  Bohol; 
Cebd,  Doflo;  San  Fernando,  La  Unidn,  and  San  Fernando,  Pampanga. 

10.  Science  Hall,  a  building  of  the  provincial  high  school  group,  erection  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  undertaken  at  any  point. 

11.  12,  13,  14,  and  15.  Provincial  high  school  building  now  in  process  of  construction 
at  Sorsogon. 

16.  Industrial  school  for  girls,  Bua,  Ben^et,  building  completed  at  cost  of  ^3,000. 

17,  18,  19,  and  20.  Provincial  school  buildii^  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Malolos, 
Bulacan. 

21.  Industrial  school  building  at  Calap&n,  Mindoro,  now  in  course  of  construction.  This 
building  or  a  modification  of  it  wiU  be  put  up  in  connection  with  the  high  school  plants  of 
all  the  smaller  provinces. 

22.  Teachers^  training  school  building,  to  be  erected  on  the  exposition  grounds,  Manila, 
as  part  of  the  plant  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School.  Funds  have  been  appropriated  by 
the  Commission. 

23.  Domestic  science  buildings  to  be  erected  on  exposition  grounds,  Manila,  as  part  of 
the  plant  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School.  Funds  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

24  and  25.  American  Hi^h  School  building  to  be  erected  in  Manila.  Fun4s  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Commission  but  the  erection  of  this  building  will  probably  be  delayed 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  school  at  the  present  time  is  housed  in  a  satisfactoiy  manner. 


COVOBB88I0HAL   BELIEF   BICE    USED    IK    THE    CONSTBUCTION   OF   SCHOOL 
«  BiriLBIKOS. 

By  Act  of  the  Philippines  Commission  No.  786,  as  amended  by  Act  No.  814,  $250,000 
United  States  currencw^  was  appropriated  from  the  original  $3,000,000  Congressional  relief 
fund  and  made  available  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people  in  the  afflicted  provinces 
of  these  islands  during  the  long  extended  drought  of  the  fall  of  1903  and  the  spring  of  1904. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  main  necessity  was  that  of  relieving  the  people  from  hun^r 
and  tiding  them  over  until  they  could  reap  the  next  harvest,  the  exhaustive  scheme  which 
was  devi^  by  the  Commission  of  converting  a  large  part  of  the  fund  to  be  so  used  into 
actual  food  products  and  have  it  issued  to  the  people  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, seemed  to  be  a  favorable  chance  for  this  bureau  to  cooperate  with  much  benefit,  so 
the  idea  was  eagerly  adopted  and  received  the  hearty  support  of  the  general  field  force. 
Inasmuch  as  rice  is  the  main  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  a  large  part  of  this 
sum  was  expended  in  purchasing  rice,  which  became  known  as  the  **  Congressional  relief 
rice." 

It  was  thought  not  to  be  advantageous  or  wise  to  make  free  distribution  of  this  rice,  but 
to  issue  it  as  a  sort  of  wage  to  laborers  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families  while  they 
were  engaged  in  the  improvement  or  construction  of  public  property.  With  this  in  view, 
and  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  province  in  the  archipelago  was  in  sore  need  of  public 
schoolhouses,  a  considerable  amount  of  this  rice  was  maae  available  for  the  construction 
of  new  and  the  repair  of  old  buildings  to  be  used  for  school  purposes.  Not  all  provinces 
were  in  a  position  to  use  rice  in  this  way,  either  from  the  fact  tnat  the  drought  had  not 
visited  that  particular  section  or  the  people  were  not  eager  to  adopt  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution. However,  those  provinces  which  did  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  this  free  rice,  loaned  their  services  most  zealously  and  most  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained,  as  shown  by*  the  following  extracts  and  reports  from  the  division  superin- 
tendents: 

*'Batanoa8,  p.  I.,  June  30, 1904. 
"Thanks  to  the  supply  of  rice  furnished  this  province,  some  4,481  sacks  of  which  were 
expended  in  construction  of  schoolhouses,  in  only  a  few  instances  has  it  been  necessary  to 
rent  buildings. 
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"The  object  of  the  appropriation  was  nominally  to  relieve  the  famine  sofferen  by 
providing  employment  for  those  who  wished  to  worn.  Actually  there  was  very  little  peij 
hunger  in  the  province.  The  com  crop  planted  after  the  disappearance  of  the  grasshop- 
pers, together  with  the  squashes  and  other  vegetables  raised,  relieved  whatever  dan^r 
there  might  have  been  from  this  source.  So  the  problem  was  resolved  into  that  of  getting 
as  much  oenefit  as  possible  from  the  appropriation. 

"The  amount  offered  was  ample  to  Duila  quite  substantial  houses  and  the  specificatioiis 
were  sufficiently  strict  in  regard  to  material,  etc.,  but  the  results  at  first  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  buildings  were  ill  constructed  and  the  materials  were  often  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Some  of  the  schoolhouses  required  expensive  repairs  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  construction. 

"With  this  data  as  a  euide  an  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  former 
mistakes.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  people  of  the  barrio  where  the  schoolhouse  was  to 
be  built  could  be  direct^  interested  in  the  project  much  better  results  might  be  attained. 
The  people  are  the  only  persons  directly  benefited  by  properly  constructed  schoolhouses 
and  the  ones  to  suffer  if  the  work  is  not  well  done;  so  it  follows  that  they  are  the  persons 
best  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  undertaking.  In  order  to  arouse  this  focal  interest  and 
incidentaUv  to  increase  the  benefit  from  the  appropriation,  the  number  of  sacks  given  to 
complete  the  work  was  purposely  placed  below  tne  amount  necessary  to  pay  for  the  mate- 
rial and  labor,  and  the  barrios  where  houses  were  needed  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  the  difference.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  barrios  accepted  tne  conditiooB 
offered. 

"Plans  and  specifications  for  three  different  classes  of  building^,  seating  respectividy 
70,  100,  and  150  children  were  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  provincial  supervisor  and  sent 
to  the  different  towns,  together  with  a  list  of  the  barrios  where  it  was  thought  schoolhouses 
were  needed,  and  the  municipal  councilmen,  as  representatived  of  the  barrios,  were  asked 
if  the3r  were  willing  to  take  cnarge  of  the  work.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  province  the 
conditions  were  accepted,  and  some  50  barrio  schoolhouses  have  oeen  constructed  in  this 
manner.  Iji  some  few  towns  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  work  in  the  hands  of  a  contractor. 
Where  this  was  done  the  average  cost  was  at  least  one-third  more  and  the  results  were 
practically  the  same. 

"In  reviewing  the  subject  there  are  certain  observations  based  on  experience  that  I 
might  make.  The  practice  of  giving  out  rice  in  payment  of  labor  and  material  under  the 
conditions  that  existed  in  Batangas  rrovince  is  a  very  expensive  one  for  the  government. 
Not  only  does  rice  deteriorate  veiy  rapidly  in  value  when  stored  in  the  warehouses  but  the 
prices  are  continually  fluctuating  and  contractors  hesitate  to  receive^'his  article  in  payment 
for  work  unless  a  wide  mai^pn  is  allowed  for  this  possible  loss.  Often,  also,  the  contract- 
ors are  merely  foremen  or  mtelligent  workmen  who  have  never  had  experience  in  com- 
mercial dealings,  consequently  are  more  or  less  at  the  merey  of  the  merchants,  in  disposing 
of  the  rice. 

"Substantial  buildings  have  been  erected  or  are  under  the  process  of  construction  in 
the  towns  of  Bauan,  Bfuayin,  Rosario,  and  Ibaan.  In  Taal  repairs  are  being  made  in  the 
central  school.  Contracts  are  also  let  for  the  construction  of  a  lai^  building  in  Lemeiy 
to  accommodate  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools. 

"The  attitude  of  tne  people  of  the  province,  or  more  especiaUy  those  of  the  barrios,  n 
especially  worthy  of  mention.  With  very  few  exceptions  they  have  willinriy  cooperated 
under  the  leadership  of  the  *teniente'  and  contributed  both  material  and  labor  toward 
the  construction  of  the  buildings.  In  th^  more  democratic  communities,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  town  of  Bauan,  the  cooperation  was  particularly  noticeable,  because  alto- 
gether voluntaiy.  In  more  aristocratic  towns  there  was  doubtless  a  certain  amount  of 
coercion. 

"Division  SuPERrNTENDKNT." 

"DUMAOUKTE,  NbGROS  ORIENTAL,  P.  I., 

Au^utt  St,  190J^ 
"One  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  piculs  of  rice  were  received  November  24, 
1903,  and  1,448  piculs  December  18,  1903,  for  tne  construction  of  barrio  schools.  Laree 
quantities  of  this  rice  were  shipped  to  the  American  teachers  in  towns  needing  new  scho^ 
houses,  with  instructions  to  exchange  the  rice  for  building  materials.  Little  had  been  dome, 
however,  when  word  came  from  the  provincial  treasurer  that  no  more  rice  couJd  be 
exchanged;  it  must  first  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  would  thea  be  available  for  the  schools. 
This  order,  coming  at  a  time  when  there  was  httie  sale  for  rice,  practically  stopped  all 
building.  The  rice  that  had  been  shipped  to  the  towns  was  delivered  to  the  presidoites 
to  sell  at  a  stated  price.  In  many  instances  this  rice  was  held  for  months,  and  much  of  it 
spoiled  before  the  presidentes  could  dispose  of  it  at  the  high  price  fixed  by  the  treasurer. 

"Of  the  rice  remaining  on  hand  in  Dumaguete,  some  was  utilized  in  the  construction 
of  schoolhouses  in  nearby  barrios  and  the  rest  was  recently  sold  at  a  reduced  price.  As  a 
result  of  this  last  sale  there  is  now  quite  an  amount  of  money  available. 
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'^  Buildings  were  erected  at  Candauay  and  Aroahon  in  Dumaguete,  at  Basac  and  Canoan 
in  Larena,  and  repairs  made  on  a  school  at  Nueva  Valencia,  as  shown  by  following  table: 


Town. 


Total 
cost. 


Candauay  a r  756. 68 

Amahon 722. 15 

Canoan.  Larena  (girls)  * 330. 85 

Nueva  Valencia  (girls)  « 436. 90 

Basac,  Larena .". .  109. 48 


Present 
value. 

^1,200 

1,000 

6,000 

600 

200 


•  Work  on  this  building  was  done  by  day  labor  at  the  r4te  of  10  pounds  of  rice  at  5  cents  a  pound 
per  man  a  day. 

ft  This  is  a  stone  building  that  was  eommenoed  in  Spanish  times  but  never  linlshed.  The  material 
had  all  been  prepared  and  was  stored  near  the  building  site,  so  that  the  only  expense  to  complete  the 
work  was  for  labor.    The  construction  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  teacher  at  Canoan. 

e  rhis  building  was  repaired— new  roof,  new  windows,  and  a  cement  i^oor.  Work  was  done  by  day 
labor  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  of  rice  per  man  a  day.    Materials  were  paid  for  in  rice. 

"Division  Superintendent." 

"Pasio,  Rizal,  p.  I.,  August  17, 1906. 

"The  revenue  from  Congressional  relief  fund  rice  and  money  has  been  used  wholly  for 
the  repair  and  construction  of  schoolhouses  in  the  different  towns  and  barrios. 

"Reasonably  eood  results  were  secured  from  the  expenditure  of  rice  for  schoolhouse 
construction  in  the  other  towns,  considering  the  class  and  condition  of  the  rice  furnished, 
the  martcet  for  rice  shipped  into  districts  uready  fully  supplied  with  thia  article  of  food 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  have  much  on  hand  for  sale  and  for  a  price  less  than  that  of  the 
government  rice  furnished.  In  some  places,  due  to  this  fact,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
secure  material  and  labor  to  construct  school  buildings. 

"In  the  whole,  quite  favorable  results  were  accomplished.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  skilled  labor  for  payments  of  rice,  as  there  was  a  ^reat  demand  for  sucn  labor  at 
Fort  McKinlej,  near  by.  We  were  forced  to  accept  unskilled  labor  in  most  cases.  This 
trying  condition  was  somewhat  lessened  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Hilano  Raymundo,  of  Morong,  the  presidente  of  Pililla  and  of  Parafiaque.  Where  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  this  hearty  cooperation  the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 

A  table  of  receipts  of  government  rice,  and  the  distribution  of  same,  is  here  appended: 


School. 


Pasig  Tribunal  de  Naturales 

BinaiQ^nan,  Central 

TayUy,  CentraL 

Taytay,  C^ainta  School 

Mariquina,  Tanong  School 

Mariquina,  Calumpang  School 

Mariquina,  Bayanoayanan 

Paranaqoe,  Central  School 

Parafiaque,  Laspifiaa  School 

Taguiig,  Tipas  School 

TmsuliK,  Hagonoy  School 

Mjuabon,  schools 

Tanay,  Ontral 

Pililla,  Central 

Morong,  Baras 

Morong,  Qobleroo  PoUtico-Mllitar . 


Estimated  value. 

Received. 

Expended. 

^3,652.07 

r  3, 652. 07 

1,742.92 

1,742.92 

1,876.66 

1,876.66 

1,119.81 

1,119.81 

880.75 

880.76 

880.75 

880.75 

880.76 

880.75 

2,a'».26 

2,066.26 

1,403.59 

1,403.59 

1,091.61 

1,091.61 

1,901.60 

1,901.60 

6,744.13 

5,744.13 

1,001.25 

1,001.25 

2,770.96 

2,770.96 

134. 47 

134.47 

2,35.5.04 

2,355.04 

Total I    28,582.62  |      28,r,82.62 


"Division  Superintendent." 

"Iba,  Zambales,  p.  I.,  February  18, 1904. 
"We  have  not  been  able  to  use  to  good  advantage  the  rice  which  was  given  us  for  school- 
houses,  because  the  local  price  has  been  so  much  below  the  cost  price  of  the  government 
rice  that  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  try  to  sell  it  at  this  time.  We  will  be  able  to  dispose  of 
it  soon  without  loss.  Plans  for  schoolhouses  have  been  submitted  by  most  of  the  munici- 
palities, and  the  plans  for  the  high  school  are  also  in  course  of  preparation.  The  municipal 
council  of  Iba  has  given  us  a  very  attractive  site  for  the  building. 

"Division  Superintendent." 
WAR  1905— VOL  13 28 
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"  LucENA,  Tatabab,  P.  I.,  Jufu  S5, 190^. 

"1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  from  the  'rice  fund'  for  this  proTince: 

"The  first  shipment  was  made  to  Mulanay,  November  10, 1903,  consisting  of  450  aacb 
for  Mulanay  ana  the  barrios  of  Bondog  and  San  Narciso,  and  a  few  sacks  for  the  barrio  d 
San  Andr^,  and  about  the  same  date  100  sacks  were  sent  to  Santa  Cruz,  Marinduaue,  to 
pay  for  repairs  on  schoolhouse  and  for  making  benches.  Here  benches  were  made  for  200 
pupils,  partitions  put  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  floor  and  roof  repaired. 

^This  rice  was  expended  at  the  rate  of  a  'ganta'  and  a  half  to  two  'gantas'  for  a  mao  per 
diem,  and  when  a  '^carabao'  was  used  four  'gantas'  paid  for  the  two  each  day. 

"As  much  of  this  was  repair  work  it  b  very  diflScult  to  give  you  an  exact  estmiate  of  etch 
piece  of  work.  The  bencnes  are  about  1 1  feet  long,  weU  miide,  and  with  table  cost  nioe 
pesos  each.    They  are  of  the  same  pattern  so  generally  used  in  Spanish  times. 

"Catanauan  has  received  200  sacKs  to  complete  their  house  and  Torrijos  has  100  sacb 
to  build  a  new  one.  These  have  not  reported  yet,  for  the  rice  is  not  all  expended.  During 
the  past  week  28  sacks  were  sent  to  Unisan  to  be  expended  in  completing  their  new  bouse. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  this  barrio.  They  have  erected  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
substantial  of  the  new  buildings,  and  have  a  ^ood  observatory  on  the  top.  This  is  due  to 
the  good,  hard  work  of  the  *  maestro,'  and  the  kmd  help  of  the  people,  who  take  a  keen  inUf- 
est  in  their  beautiful  new  building  with  its  colored  ana  white  winaows.  Nearly  all  the  work 
was  given  free,  except  for  the  rice  used. 

"M  labor  will  average  two  (^)  'gantas'  a  day  for  each  man*. 

"Division  Supebimtendent." 

"CBBe,  Ceb6,  p.  I.,  July  11, 190S. 

"No  reports  on  the  expenditure  of  ric«  have  been  received  from  Boljoon,  MingUnilk, 
and  San  Kemigio.  However,  a  building  is  being  erected  from  the  Congressional  relief  rice 
at  both  Boljoon  and  MinglaniUa. 

"Many  of  the  buildines  are  not  yet  completed. 

"The  buildings  erected  from  the  relief-fund  rice  will  be  very  satisfactory  when  complotfd. 

"  In  some  cases  perhaps  not  enough  rice  was  given  to  complete  thorn.  In  others  it  is 
believed  funds  wore  misappropriated  by  presidentes  or  contractors. 

"The  plan  of  construction  is  uniform.  In  most  cases  the  rice  was  given  to  a  contractor, 
who  constructed  the  building.  The  presidentes  of  some  towns  gave  out  the  contracts.  In 
some  cases  it  has  resulted  badly.  Only  one  complete  failure  is  reported  on  account  of  tbf 
contractor.  The  American  teacher  has  not  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of  these  buildinss 
In  some  oases  the  contractors  seem  to  have  underestimated  the  cost.  They  claim  that  the 
rice  has  all  been  used  but  the  building  Is  not  finished. 

"Accompanying,  find  a  copy  of  the  list  of  pueblos  where  the  relief-fund  rice  has  been  used, 
showing  the  number  of  buildings  erected. 


Town. 


Talisay 

Minglanilla.... 

Naga 

Sibonga 

Argao 

Boljoon 

Oslob 

Sambuan 

Ginatilan 

Malabuyoc 

Alegrla 

Badlan 

Moalbual 

Dumanjug 

Barili 

Aloguinsan 

Pinamungajan 


Number 

of 
houses. 


Town. 


Number 

I      of 
bousr*. 


Toledo 

Balaraban , 

Asturiaa \ 

Tuburan I 

MedelUn ' 

Daan-Bantayan ' 

Bantayan ! 

Borbdn 

Cadmon | 

Carmen 

Liloan ; 

Mandaue i 

Opon 

San  Franclaco 

Total ' 
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Buildings  construded  wiih  Congressional  relief  rice. 


Province. 


Albcy  and  Sorsog6n<>. 


Bata'ngas 

Camanmea 

C4pteft 

CeM 

Hocos  Norte 

Laguna 

Mindorot 

Oriental  Negros  d , 

Rizal 

Surigao 

Tayabas 

Zambales* 


Mumber 

Provin- 
cial. 
(Wood.) 

Municipal. 

Barrio. 

piculs. 

Wood. 

Bamboo. 

Wood. 

Bamboo. 

850 

1 
11 

4 

4,481 
1,500 

1 

2 
5 

4* 

66 
1 

1,000 

3 

9 

5,000 
2,500 

9 

29 

1 

85 

1,200 

4 
8 
2 
2 

14 

2,000 
6,600 
5,050 

2 

4 
4 
2 
1 
2 

1 
3 

2 

9 

800 

4 

550 

4 

3,000 

1 

4 

3 

Total. 


34,531 


31  I 


24  I 


230 


a  Central  School  of  Ligao  rep 

b  Six  municipal  schools  repaired. 

«Many  builainga  repaired. 

'  A  great  amount  of  repairing  on  both  municipal  and  barrio  schools. 

«  About  one-half  the  rice  used  for  repairs. 


TBXT-B00K8,  SCHOOL  817PPLIE8,  AOBICI7LTT7SAL   IMPLEMENTS,  AHD  WOOD- 

WOBKmO  TOOLS. 


In  the  early  years  of  the  bureau  a  supply  of  text-books  for  advanced  grades  was  ordered, 
which  still,  in  most  Imes,  adequately  meets  the  needs  of  the  bureau.  The  very  great 
increase  in  school  attendance  during  the  past  year,  however,  has  necessitated  the  purchase 
of  large  quantities  of  supplies  for  primary  grades.  The  list  of  these  texts  ordered  during 
the  ftsctd  year  1904-5  follows: 

Reading  chart: 

2,000  Verb  Chart,  Clinton. 

2,000  Manual  for  use  with  Verb  Chart,  Clinton. 
(Prepared  for  use  in  the  Philippine  schools.) 
PrimerB  and  readers: 

50,000  Primer,  Newsom. 

25,000  Fust  Reader,  Newsom. 

10,000  Second  Reader,  Newsom. 

1,500  Third  Reader,  Newsom. 

25,000  Insular  Primer,  Gibbs. 

25,000  Insular  First  Reader,  Gibbs. 

10,000  Insular  Second  Reader,  Gibbs. 

2,000  Insular  Thu-d  Reader,  Gibbs. 

25,000  A  First  Book  in  English,  Bobbitt. 

30,000  Busy  Children  of  the  Philippines,  Carter. 

(Above  primers  and  readers  prepared  for  use  in  the  Philippine  schools.) 
Granmiar  and  umguage: 

6,000  Granmiar,  Allen. 

5,000  Lessons  in  English,  Gibbs. 

5,000  Language  Book,  Newsom. 

6,000  Gnunmar,  Newsom. 

(Prepared  for  use  in  the  Philippine  schools.) 
Geography: 

10,000  Philippine  School  Geography,  Roddy-Gibbs. 

10,000  Complete  Gec^graphy,  Koddy,  with  AlacClintock  Supplement. 
(Preparea  for  use  in  the  Philippine  schools.) 
History: 

6,670  A  Short  History  of  the  Philippines,  Jemegan. 
Nature  study: 

5,000  Nature  Study  Reader,  Coulter. 

15,000  The  Lives  of  Plants,  Ritchie. 

1,000  Plant  Relations,  Coulter. 
(Coulter  and  Ritchie  books  prepared  for  use  in  the  Philippine  schools.) 
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Physiology  and  hygiene: 

4,00O  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live,  BlaLsdell. 
Supplementary  reading: 

1,000  Alhambra,  Irving. 

1,000  Gulliver's  Traveb,  Swift. 

1,000  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb. 

1,000  Evangeline,  Longfellow. 

6,000  Columbus  and  I^&gellan,  Lawler. 
Music: 

16,000  Modem  Music  Series,  Primer. 

18,000  Modem  Music  Series,  First  Reader. 

7,000  Modem  Music  Series,  Second  Reader. 

1,500  Modem  Music  Series,  Altemate,  Third  Reader. 

6,500  Manuscript  Series  of  Vocal  Music. 
Drawing: 

3,300  Teachers'  Manual  of  Drawing,  Hilte. 

15,480  Drawing  Book  No.  1. 

4,200  Drawing  Book  No.  2. 

2,800  Drawing  Book  No.  3. 

2,700  Drawing  Book  No.  4. 
Mathematics: 

1,000  High  School  Algebra,  Milne. 
Latin: 

300  First  Year  Latm,  Collar  &  Daniell. 

300  Latin  Grammar,  Allen  &  Greenough. 
School  supplies: 

500  bells,  school. 

8,220  hyloplate,  pieces  3  by  5  feet. 

3,600  ink,  pint  bottles. 

72,000  ink,  2-ounce  bottles. 

70,000  newspaper  stock,  pounds  (250  sheets  5  by  8  inches  to  pound). 

5,000  pencils,  lead,  gross. 

500  penholders,  gross. 

1,000  paper,  foolscap,  reams. 

150,000  pads,  writing- 

200,000  slates. 

100,000  blotters. 

Note. — For  information  as  to  school  texts  speciaUy  prepared  for  the  Philippines  prior 
to  the  scbbol  vear  1904-5,  together  with  statement  of  their  authors  and  pubusbers,  see 
Appendix  E,  third  annual  report  of  the  general  superintendent  of  education. 

The  greatest  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  various  lines  of  industrial  instruction  in 
primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary  schools.  Twenty  sets  of  agricultural  implements 
for  provincial  schools  and  30  sets  for  mtermediate  schools  have  been  received  and  tre  now 
being  distributed  to  the  high  schools  of  those  provinces  to  which  teachers  of  agriculture 
have  already  been  sent  or  soon  are  to  be  assigned. 

The  provincial  school  set  of  agricultural  implements: 

10  sprinkling  pots. 
1  plow. 
1  narrow. 

1  singletree. 

2  doubletrees. 
1  cultivator. 

1  garden  drill  and  cultivator. 
1  tree  pruner. 
1  wrench. 
20  hoes. 
20  rakes. 
20  trowels. 
20  weeding  hooks. 

The  intermediate  school  set  of  agricultural  implements: 

10  hoes. 

10  rakes. 

20  trowels. 

4  weeding  hooks. 

4  spading  forics. 


10  spading  forks. 

4  spades. 

2  snovcls,  short  handle. 

1  shovel,  long  handle. 

2  wheelbarrows. 
2  tapelines. 

1  manure  fork. 

1  post-hole  spade. 

2  scythe  snaths  and  stones. 
4  scythe  blades. 

2  files. 

1  lawn  mower. 


1  spade. 

2  shovels,  short  handle. 
1  wheelbarrow. 

1  tapeline. 
1  manure  fork. 
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Twelve  sets  of  woodworking  tools  were  ordered  from  the  United  States  during  the  school 
year  1904-5  to  supplement  an  equal  number  of  sets  previously  purchased.  These  sets  are 
not  beinz  broken,  but  are  being  issued  entire  to  the  provinces  which  are  supplied  with 
industrial  teachers  and  provided  with  suitable  buildings  for  shopwork. 

Set  of  woodworking  tools  for  provincial  school  shops: 
2  awls,  scratch. 

10  bevels,  sliding  T,  8-inch  Stanley's  No.  25. 
182  bit3,  assort^,  as  foUows — 

24  bits,  twist  driU  for  wood,  -^  inch. 

24  bits,  twist  driU  for  wood,  J^  inch. 

24  bits,  twist  drill  for  wood,  -^  inch. 

24  bits,  twist  drill  for  wood,  ^\  inch. 

20  bits,  auger,  ^  inch. 

20  bits,  auger,  A  inch. 

20  bits,  auger,  H  inch. 

12  bits,  screw-onver,  assorted. 

1  set  auger  bits  (13  to  set),  iV  ^  lo  inch,  inclusive. 

1  bit,  expansive,  Clarke's  lai^. 

2  extra  cutters  for  Clarke's  expansive  bit. 

11  braces,  assorted,  as  foUows — 

10  braces,  Barber's  No.  13,  8-inch  sweep. 

1  brace,  Barber's  ratchet,  No.  31,  12-inch  sweep. 
72  chisels,  assorted,  as  foUows — 

10  chisels,  socket  firmer.  No.  35,  }  inch  (handled). 

20  chisels,  socket  firmer,  No.  35,  }  inch  (handled). 

10  chisels,  socket  firmer,  No.  35,  J  inch  (handled). 

20  chisels,  socket  firmer.  No.  35,  |  inch  (handled). 

1  set  chisels,  socket  firmer  (12  in  set),  J  to  2  inches,  inclusive. 
28  clamps,  assorted,  as  follows — 

12  clamps,  Colt's  eccentric,  4-inch,  open. 

12  clamps,  Colt's  eccentric,  8-inch,  open. 

4  clamps,  Colt's  heavy  eccentric,  30-inch,  open. 

12  countersmks,  assorted,  snail. 
21  dividers,  assorted,  as  follows — 

20  dividers,  winged,  6-inch  P.  S.  &  W. 

1  divider,  winged,  10-inch  P.  S.  &  W. 
4  drawing  knives,  carpenter's,  8-inch. 
144  files,  assorted,  as  foUows — 

72  files,  cabinet,  for  wood,  }  rd.,  8-inch.  < 

24  files,  saw,  3  square,  4i-inch,  slim  taper. 

24  files,  saw,  3  square,  5-inch,  slim  taper. 

24  files,  flat,  smooth,  10-mch. 
20  gauges,  marking,  not  graduated,  Stanley's  No.  65. 
20  gauges,  firmer,  outside  bevel  No.  7,  1-inch. 
1  grindstone,  24-inch  D.,  2i-inch  face. 
1  grindstone  fixtures,  No.  42. 
20  hammers,  carpenters',  Maydole's  No.  12. 

3  hatchets,  Hammond's  broad,  4-inch. 

20  handles,  plane  for  Stanley's  adjustable  wood  plane  No.  29. 

20  knives,  Swedish,  sloyd  3-inch  blade. 

20  knives,  carvers,  short  blade. 

12  sets  naU,  round  point,  assorted. 

10  oilstones,  India  medium,  6  by  2  by  1. 

1  ofl  stove,  4-inch  wick. 

4  oUere,  maUeable  iron,  No.  2. 
41  planes,  assorted,  as  foUows — 

20  planes,  block,  Stanlev's  No.  9}. 

20  planes,  fore,  Stanley  s  adjustable  wood  No.  9. 

1  plane,  Stanley's  adjustable  wood  joiner,  No.  32,  26-inch. 
1  pliers.  Billing's  foiged  steel,  6-inch. 
Ipot  glue,  2  pmts. 

20  rules,  2-foot,  boxwood,  2-fold  graduated  in  metric  system,  Stanley's  No.  18. 
37  saws,  assorted,  as  foUows — 

10  saws,  hand,  crosscut.  No.  12,  10  points,  22-inch. 

4  saws,  rip,  crosscut.  No.  12,  7  points,  22-inch. 

20  saws,  back,  crosscut,  No.  4, 10-inch. 
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Set  of  woodworking  tools  for  provincial  school  shops — Continued. 
37  saws,  assorted,  as  follows— Continued. 

1  saw,  crosscut.  No.  18,  24-inch,  12  points. 

1  saw,  frame  turning,  14-inch. 

1  saw,  miter  box.  No.  4,  22-inch. 
•  2  saws,  nest,  No.  3  composite. 

24  saw  blades,  turning,  14-inch,  ^^inch  wide. 
1  saw  set,  Morrill's  No.  95. 

12  scrapers,  cabinet,  steel,  3  by  4  inch. 

20  screws,  bench,  wrought  iron,  1}  inches  diameter,  18  inches  long. 

25  screw-drivers^  assorted,  as  follows — 

12  screw-dnvers.  Champion,  6-inch. 

12  screw-drivers.  Champion,  3-inch. 

1  screw-driver,  spiral,  Goodell's  No.  2. 
6  spokeshaves,  Stanley's  No.  54. 
25  squares,  assorted,  as  follows — 

5  squares,  steel,  11.  S.  &  Co.  No.  2. 

20  squares,  try,  Stanley's  No.  12,  graduated  in  metric  system. 
20  vises,  W.  C.  Tole  &  Co.'s  No.  50,  rapid  acting,  with  hard  maple  faces. 
1  wrench,  Coe's  patent  knife-handled,  black,  10-inch  or  8-inch. 
6  cards,  file  and  orushes,  H.  S.  &  Co.  No.  2. 
20  brads,  wire,  1-inch,  No.  18,  first-class,  pounds. 
30  pounds  glue  flake,  good  quality. 
16  dozen  hm^es,  brass  butt,  assorted  (with  screws)  as  follows — 

8  dozen  hinges,  brass  butt,  2}-inch,  with  screws. 

8  dozen  hinges,  brass  butt,  2-inch,  with  screws. 
8  dozen  locks,  assorted,  as  follows — 

4  dozen  locks,  cupboard. 

4  dozen  locks,  drawer. 
50  pounds  nails,  finishing,  assorted,  as  follows — 

25  pounds  nails,  No.  6,  finishing. 

25  pounds  nails.  No.  8,  finishing. 
8  reams  sandpaper,  assorted,  as  follows — 

1  ream  sandpaper  No.  J. 

2  reams  sanapaper  No.  1. 

2  reams  sandpaper  No.  1}. 

3  reams  sandpaper  No.  2. 

PB0VI8I0NAL   BBOULATIOHS    OOYSBNINO  THE  8BBVICE   OF  THE  FXUFDIO 

TEACHES. 

The  school  law  provides  that  each  division  superintendent  shall,  subject  to  the  rules 
prescribed  by  the  general  superintendent,  appoint  the  native  school  teachers  and  fix  their 
salaries  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  bulletin  was  prepared  early  in  the  current  school  year  by  the  generml 
superintendent  for  the  guidance  of  division  superintendents  in  the  appointment  and  sup«^ 
vision  of  Filipino  tecwihers: 

''  The  aim  of  all  division  superintendents  and  teachers  during  the  next  school  year  should 
be  to  secure  an  enrollment  for  each  district  of  each  division  that  should  amount  to  approxi- 
mately one-eighteenth  of  the  population  of  the  district.  Divide  the  total  population  of 
the  district  by  18  and  we  have  the  number  who  should  be  in  constant  attenoance  upon 
our  primary  schools.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  many  school  divisions  this  Dum- 
ber has  been  very  considerably  exceeded,  and  in  most  such  cases  it  is  believed  that  a  \o» 
in  character  of  instruction  and  the  efiiciency  of  the  school  work  ensued.  It  has  not  been 
felt  proper  to  check  this  excessive  attendance  for  the  reason  that  in  every  case,  so  far  as 
is  known,  it  has  been  a  manifestation  of  popular  eagerness  to  secure  education  and  of 
popular  support  of  schools.  It  should  be  obvious,  however,  that  more  than  the  above 
stipulated  number  can  not  be  properly  instructed  with  the  present  equipment  and  of  Fili- 
pino teachers.  For  this  reason  for  the  coming  year  of  1905-6  superintendents  should 
endeavor  to  limit  the  attendance  to  a  number  not  more  than  60  pupils  to  each  Filipino 
teacher.  If  necessair,  admission  to  a  school  can  be  placed  somewnat  at  a  premium.  It 
is  believed  that  the  best  way  of  reducing  this  attendfanco  where  it  has  become  too  great 
is  to  raise  the  age  of  admission  to  the  schools.  In  many  places  children  between  the  aa» 
of  5  and  6  have  been  admitted  to  the  schools.  Our  experience  seems  to  teach  clearly, 
however,  that  a  child  two  or  three  years  older  than  this  learns  much  more  rapidly  »nd 
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gains  a  ereat  deal  more.  It  is  su^sested  to  division  superintendents  that,  except  in  unusual 
cases,  the  age  of  admission  to  s^ool  be  placed  at  from  7  to  8  years.  If  desirable,  chil- 
dren younger  than  this  whose  parents  are  anxious  that  they  should  receive  some  instruc- 
tion may  he  gathered  together  for  an  hour  or  so  a  day  outside  of  the  regular  school  session 
and  eiven  instruction  in  English  conversation,  chart  work,  games,  easv  number  work, 
etc.,  out  such  children  should  not  be  carried  on  the  regular  roUs  nor  should  books  and 
supplies  be  issued  to  them.  Our  purpose  for  next  year,  then,  should  be  to  have  in  our 
pnmaiy  schools  a  number  of  children  of  from  7  to  8  years  of  age  equal  to  one-eighteenth 
of  the  total  population,  carefully  graded  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  course  of 
instruction,  gathered  in  suitable  school  building  with  proper  equipment  and  school  sup- 
plies, and  not  more  than  60  pupils  to  each  FiOpino  teacher  or  apprentice  teacher.  The 
division  superintendent  should  apply  these  same  plans  and  rules  to  each  district  of  his 
division,  caJculating  the  number  of  children  who  should  be  in  the  primaiy  schools  in  each 
district,  the  numb^  of  teachers  who  should  be  giving  them  instruction,  and  compare  this 
ideal  organization  with  the  actual  condition. 

"classification  of  municipal  teachers. 

**  Information  has  never  been  collected  showing  the  attainments  and  efficiency  of  munici- 
pal teachers.  Division  superintendents  are  now  instructed  to  secure  ana  report  the 
following  data  in  regard  to  all  Fihpino  teachers: 

"Age. 

"  Number  of  years  of  service  in  Spanish  schools,  if  any. 

"  Number  of  years  of  service  under  American  Government. 

"  Diploma,  if  any,  from  either  Spanish  or  American  educational  institutions. 

"E^ach  teacher  should,  moreover,  be  graded  in  accordance  with  the  following  provi- 
sional plan: 

"Under  attainments  the  foUowing  nomenclature  should  be  used: 

"A.  Those  who  can  not  fulfill  the  recjuirements  of  the  primary  course  of  instruction. 

"B.  Those  who  can  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  primary  course  of  instruction,  but 
whose  education  comprises  nothing  more. 

"C.  Those  who  can  pass  the  requiremetits  of  the  primary  English  course  and  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  English  grammar  and  composition,  with  methods  of  primary  class 
instruction. 

"  D.  Requirements  of  C,  together  with  Filipino  teachers'  civil-service  examination. 

"  E.  Requirements  of  C,  toother  with  knowledge  of  Philippine  civil  government  (McGov- 
ney's  and  codes)  and  Philippme  history  (Knapp's  or  Jemegan's). 

"F.  Requirements  of  E,  together  with  an  intsitute  instruction  in  hygiene  (Ames), 
school  gardening,  native  industries,  and  gj^rmnastics.  As  regards  the  institute  courses 
here  spiecified,  it  is  known  that  many  institute  teachers  have  completed  an  elementary 
course  in  hygiene  and  have  had  some  instruction  in  school  gardening.  Outlines  of  courses 
for  Filipino  teachers  in  gardening,  native  industries,  and  industrial  work  in  primarv  schools 
based  on  them,  and  in  gymnastics  and  physical  exercise  are  being  prepared  and  will  be 
furnished  to  division  superintendents  in  advance  of  the  next  school  institutes. 

"O.  Graduates  of  intermediate  course  without  C  and  F. 

"H.  Graduates  of  intermediate  course  with  C  and  F. 

"I.  Graduates  of  a  teachers'  training  course  in  a  seoxindary  school. 

"J.  Graduates  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School. 

"Under  efficiency,  the  teacner's  grade  should  be  indicated  by  the  following  series  of 
numbers: 

"1.  A  class-room  teacher  able  to  teach  grade  I  and  no  more. 

"2.  A  class-room  teacher  able  to  teach  grades  I,  II,  and  III. 

"3.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  teach  rV. 

"  4.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  teach  the  entire  intermediate  course. 

"5.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  organize  and  conduct  the  primary  school,  either  municipal 
or  barrio,  independently  of  the  supervising  teacher. 

"6.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  organize  and  conduct  a  school  district. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  classification  of  Filipino  teachers  under  such  a  scheme  as  above, 
provisional  though  it  is,  will  greatly  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  point  to  which 
the  trainin|^  of  the  Filipino  t^her  has  progressed  and  will  materially  assist  in  laying  our 
plans  for  his  future  instruction.  Just  how  many  teachers,  for  example,  must  still  be  graded 
under  the  terms  A  and  I  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is  still  a  considerable 
prc^x>rtion  of  mimicipal  teachers  in  every  division  who  can  not  pass  even  the  require- 
ments of  the  primary  course.  It  should  be  the  first  aim  of  the  division  superintendent 
to  get  nd  of  this  class  of  teachers  during  the  coming  school  year,  if  possiole,  by  their 
traming  and  advance  into  class  B.     It  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  if,  beginning  with 
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the  school  year  1906-7,  a  general  reeulation  could  be  promulgated  making  the  minimum 
requirement  for  a  Filipino  teacher  the  ability  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
three  years  of  the  primary  course. 

"Next  to  the  actual  knowledge  contained  in  the  primary  course  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant instruction  that  a  Filipino  teacher  can  receive  is  training  in  the  method  of  imparting 
this  knowledge  and  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  a  primary  school.  Ebccellent  work 
has  been  done  in  a  number  of  teachers'  institutes  in  methods.  The  Filipino  teacheni  have 
been  carefully  drilled  in  the  way  to  present  chart  work,  etc.  I  believe  that  the  approved 
methods  which  to  a  certain  extent  are  in  vo^e  in  the  Philippine  schools  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  They  have  been  worked  out  by  a  class  of  exceedingly  well-trained  and  thoughtful 
American  teachers.  The  exceedingly  rapid  progress  which  the  Filipino  boy  or  girl  is 
able  to  make  when  his  study  is  prosecuted  under  tne  most  favorable  methods  of  instructioD 
is  siifficient  proof  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  methods  used.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  superintendents  to  make  these  weU-tested  methods  current  in  all  classes.  In  many 
cases  the  American  teacher  himself,  who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  exp>erience  in  this  country 
or  previous  careful  instruction  in  primary  school  methods,  will  need  instruction  on  these 
points  Quite  as  much  as  the  Filipino  teacher. 

"  Probably  no  series  of  texts  are  so  much  needed  at  the  present  time  as  some  which  will 
embody  in  orief  compass  and  plain,  simple  language,  the  principles  upon  which  primaiy 
instruction,  as  we  have  tested  it,  should  proceed.  'Ae  text-books  in  use,  particularly  those 
recently  prepared,  embody  in  a  nearly  satisfactory  degree  these  methods.  The  constant 
aim  of  every  teacher  should  be  to  impart  the  'content'  of  these  primary  subjects  with 
the  greatest  economy  of  teaching  force  and  with  the  greatest  stimulus  to  the  nund  of  the 
child. 

"Another  group  of  subjects  particularly  recommended  for  teachers'  institutes  durmg 
the  coming  year  are  those  of  group  F.  Work  in  school  gardening  or  in  native  industries 
are  branches  which  we  believe  are  particularly  necessary  in  a  pl^  of  instructbn  such  as 
ours,  which  aims  to  raise  the  economic  and  social  efficiency  of  the  population.  Such 
instruction,  however,  can  not  be  satisfactorily  given  except  oy  first  imparting  it  to  the 
Filipino  teachers.  When  they  grasp  the  object  and  plans  it  will  be  found  that  they,  with 
their  better  knowledge  of  the  products  and  native  arts  of  the  islands,  will  be  able  to  do 
this  work  with  better  results  even  than  the  American  teacher. 

"As  stated  above,  I  hope  that  bulletins  outlining  these  two  courses  of  study  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  all  teachers'  institutes  this  coming  year. 

"Under  the  revised  system  of  reports  to  be  sent  to  the  general  office — ^Fonn  No.  &— 
there  will  be  no  space  for  the  municipal  teachers,  and  these  will  no  longer  be  reported 
upon  monthly,  but  twice  each  year — once  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  when  municipal 
teachers  receive  their  appointments  and  when  of  necessity  the  division  superintendent 
must  carefully  examine  and  weigh  their  respective  merits,  and  once  about  December, 
which  in  most  cases  will  be  at  the  conclusion  of  the  teachers'  institutes.  The  division 
superintendents  will  make  a  report  to  the  general  office  upon  all  municipal  teachers,  giving 
them  grade  marks  in  conformity  with  the  above  plan.  Apart  from  tnis  classification  in 
point  of  attainment  and  efficiency  as  above  discussed,  the  Filipino  teacher  will  be  further 
classified,  in  accordance  with  his  position  in  the  educational  profession,  as  follows: 

"1.  Filipino  supervising  teachers. 

"2.  Principals  of  municipal  schools. 

"3.  Instructors  in  intermediate  schools. 

"4.  Mimicipal  primary  teachers. 

"5.  Apprentice  teachers  (aspirantes). 

"FILIPINO  SUPERVI8INQ  TEAGHEBfi. 

"A  number  of  Filipino  teachers  imder  insular  appointment  have  been  engaged  during 
the  past  year  as  supervisors  of  districts,  their  duties  and  responsibilities  being  the  same 
as  American  teachers  when  engaged  in  this  work.  They  have  almost  uniformly  given 
satisfaction.  It  is  obvious  that  to  do  this  work  weU  a  man  must  have  a  fair  amount  of 
training,  in  any  case  at  least  as  much  as  D,  must  have  a  hij^  standing  in  the  conmiunity, 
and  must  preeminently  be  trustworthy,  faithful,  and  active.  It  is  a  very  encouragiD^ 
result  that  those  Filipino  teachers  who  have  in  the  past  year  been  trusted  with  this  responsi- 
bility have  discharged  it  so  well.  There  are  in  the  36  Christian  provinces  417  school  districts. 
Of  these,  during  the  coming  school  year,  about  385  will  be  supervised  by  American  teacberi, 
but  the  balance  of  32  will  oe  handled  by  Filipino  supervising  teachers.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  compensation  of  such  Filipino  teachers  as  can  perform  these  duties  should  be  the  high- 
est paid. 

"PBINCIPALS  OP   MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS. 

"In  certain  cases  the  division  superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion,  designate  some 
Filipino  teacher  to  be  principal  of  the  schools  in  the  center  of  the  town,  his  duties  to  be 
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dischaiged  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  supervising  teacher  In  many  cases  such  an 
appointment  will  not  be  necessary,  but  in  some  cases  where  it  has  been  tried  it  has  been 
found  to  considerably  assist  the  supervising  teacher  in  lightening  his  responsibility.  A 
teacher,  where  so  appointed,  should  be  recognized  as  occup3nng  the  second  place  in  point  of 
advancement  in  the  school  district. 

"instructors  in  intermediate- schools. 

"The  third  hi^eet  place  in  point  of  advancement  should  probably  be  the  teacher  who 
is  able  to  give  mstruction  in  the  intermediate  school.  There  are  few  Filipino  teachers 
at  the  present  time  who  are  able  to  teach  even  grade  IV.  The  training  of  the  Philippine 
Normal  School  is,  however,  a  direct  preparation  for  teaching  any  one  of  grades  IV,  V,  and 
VI,  and  hereafter  the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  will  nave  had  actual  experience  in 
teaching  eveir  study  prescribed  in  the  intermediate  course.  The  science  teachinfi;  of  the 
normal  school  is  thorough  and  of  a  high  character.  It  is  believed  that  every  graduate  of 
this  school  will  be  a  capable  instructor.  At  the  present  time  all  of  this  has  to  be  done  by 
American  teachers,  a  result  which  makes  this  branch  of  instruction  exceedingly  expensive. 
Ab  our  intermediate  schools  grow  in  number  our  only  hope  in  properly  conducting  them 
is  the  training  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Filipino  young  men  and  young  women  for  the 
positions.  There  is  no  class  of  Filipino  teachers  who,  in  my  opinion,  will  he  so  much  needed 
at  the  end  of  another  year,  as  a  teacher  able  to  give  mstruction  of  this  nature.  The 
young  men  and  women  studying  in  the  United  States  for  the  teaching  profession  of  these 
islands  are  being  advised  to  nt  themselves  directly  for  teaching  these  courses.  The  attain- 
ment of  proficiency  in  these  courses  offers  to  the  Filipino  teacher  a  large  and  attractive 
field  of  study  and  preparation  for  some  years  to  come. 

"municipal  primary  teachers. 

"A  municipal  teacher  should  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  instruction  in  all  three  of  the 
primary  grades,  should  understand  how  to  oi^ganize  and  conduct  the  primary  school,  how 
to  make  reports,  care  for,  and  issue,  and  collect  property,  and  conduct  primary  examina- 
tions. It  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  desirable  that  his  actual  knowledge  should  far  exceed 
the  primary  course  itself.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  no  teacher  can  be  too  highly 
train^  for  successful  primary  wore.  Municipal  teachers  should  be  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated to  undertake  the  courses  of  instruction  to  be  hereafter  detailed  with  a  view  to  continu- 
ing their  study  for  the  long  work  of  years.  It  has  been  frequently  urged  that  the  preparation 
and  study  of  a  teacher  should  never  cease.  In  the  case  of  the  teaching  profession  in  these 
islands  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  not  cease  for  many  years  to  come,  and  that  if  the  pro- 
fession is  to  be  brought  to  a  recognized  high  standing  the  habits  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
student  must  accompany  the  work  of  a  teacher  through  many  years. 

"  No  distinction  is  to  be  recognized  between  the  teacher  who  teaches  in  the  center  of  a 
town  and  one  who  teaches  in  its  barrios.  The  barrio  teacher  is  usually  called  upon  for  the 
display  of  larger  capacities  and  is  in  a  more  responsible  position  than  the  teacher  in  the 
central  schooL  Division  superintendents  have  irequently  found  it  wise  during  the  past 
year  to  send  their  best  prepared  Filipino  teachers  out  into  the  barrios,  where  the  duties- 
of  organization  and  separate  responsibility  fall  heaviest  upon  them.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  teachers  should  not  be  regarded  as  of  a  lower  grade  than  the  teacher  in  the  central 
school,  nor  should  they  receive  a  lower  compensation. 

"the  apprentice  teacher,  or  aspirante. 

"  In  a  number  of  divisions  during  the  past  year  considerable  assistance  has  been  derived 
from  aspirantes,  or  apprentice  teachers,  serving  without  compensation  or  with  a  very  nomi- 
nal remuneration.  In  the  province  of  Pangasindn  there  were  50  aspirantes  durmg  last 
year.  In  the  past  the  bureau  of  education  has  been  of  necessity  compelled  to  accept 
and  pay  for  the  services  of  teachers  who  were  very  imperfectly  prepared  to  give  the  instruc- 
tion for  which  they  received  salary.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  day's  work  of  these 
teachers  has  consisted  of  receiving  training  and  instruction.  The  time  appears  to  have 
now  arrived  for  us  to  establish  as  a  principle  the  rule  that  young  people,  who  have  not 
previously  been  teachers  and  who  are  unaergoing  a  course  of  instruction  to  fit  them  for 
the  teaching  services  should  be  called  upon,  i?  necessary,  for  service  for  at  least  a  portion 
of  each  day.  Such  a  class  of  pupil-teacners  is  recognized  in  the  schools  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  and  the  code  of  r^ulations  for  that  government  provides  that  such  pupil- 
teachers  must  receive  at  least  two  hours'  daily  instruction  and  be  at  lieast  15  years  of  age. 
Under  our  own  system  it  is  probably  preferable  not  to  too  closely  prescribe  the  conditions  of 
the  service  of  an  apprentice  teacher.  The  principal  thing  is  to  recognize  this  class,  to  hold 
out  to  young  people  the  promise  of  professional  training  and  salaried  position  which  it 
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contains,  and  to  emphasize  the  duty  of  youns  people  receiving  education  from  the  State 
to  render  some  unpaid  service  in  return  for  benents  received.  As  previously  stated,  to 
instruct  properly  400,000  primary  pupils,  not  less  than  6,000  teachers  are  needed.  Taking 
municipal  and  insular  teachers  together,  there  are  at  the  present  time  about  4,500  Filipino 
teachers.  The  1,500  additional  instructors  must  then  for  the  present  be  aspirantes.  This 
gives  us  about  one  aspirante  to  three  regularly  appointed  and  paid  teachers.  £>oubtle« 
this  proportion  is  somewhat  laige,  but  the  gradual  increase  in  school  funds  and  the  improve- 
ment of  school  work  will  reduce  the  number  to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  instead  of  one-fourth 
of  the  total  Filipino  teaching  force.  A  special  form  of  appointment  has  been  prepared 
for  the  aspirante,  wherein  he  contracts  for  at  least  a  year's  service  without  compensation, 
and  which  carries  with  it  the  right  to  enter  and  receive  instruction  in  the  teachers'  trainii:^ 
class  conducted  by  the  supervising  teacher,  to  attend  normal  institutes,  and  to  secure  aU 
other  advantages  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  training  which  the  bureau  may  be  able  to 
afford. 

"pupil  monftobs. 

"  In  many  schools  also  there  has  been  developed  a  class  of  pupil  monitors  who  assist  in 
preserving  order  and  discipline  and  who  take  chaige  of  small  sections  of  pupils,  usually  not 
more  than  twentjr,  and  listen  to  their  reading  or  oversee  their  chart  work  while  the  rest 
of  the  class  is  receiving  instruction  from  the  Fuipino  teachers.  The  use  of  pupil  monitors 
has  been  necessary  the  past  year  in  schools  where  the  attendance  in  class  was  extraordi- 
narily laige.  Usually  the  pupil  monitor  has  been  a  child  only  slightly  more  advanced  than 
the  childron  whose  work  he,  himself,  directed.  It  has  seemed  to  be  advisable,  wherever 
pupils  have  been  so  employed,  to  relieve  them  freouently  and  keep  no  student  on  this  duty 
longer  than  thirty  or  forty  minutes  a  day.  Such  monitors  will  hardly  be  needed  where 
classes  are  not  more  numerous  than  sixty  to  a  teacher.  A  class  of  sixty  divides  readily 
into  three  sections  of  twenty  each  for  certain  recitations  and  two  sections  of  thirty  eadi 
for  certain  others.  Ordinanly  one  section  recites  while  the  other,  or  others,  prepare  les- 
sons, write  on  slates  or  blackboards,  or  engage  in  some  of  the  familiar  industnal  work 
based  upon  native  industries  which  is  being  introduced  into  primary  schools. 

"compensation  op  teachebs. 

"  Salaries  of  insular  Filipino  teachers  under  the  present  appropriation  var^  from  ^"360  to 
P"  1,200  per  annum.  Only  a  small  number  are  receiveing  at  tne  present  time  as  hi^  as 
P'lOO  per  month.  The  average  salary  of  the  288  at  present  under  appointment  is  1*^3.98 
per  annum.  As  the  efficiency  of  these  teachers  increases  and  their  education  becomes 
rurther  advanced  it  is  believed  that  an  average  salary  of  P'OOO  per  year  will  be  a  just  and 
reasonable  standard.  There  has  been  in  some  brancnes  of  the  government  service  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  employee  as  soon  as  bis  training  fitted  him  to  do  the  work 
previously  done  by  an  American  employee,  to  demand  the  same  salary  as  was  paid  to  the 
American.  In  some  cases  this  has  tx^n  given  and  Filipinos  are  being  paid  salaries  of  $1 ,000, 
$1,200  and  even  $1,400  gold  per  year  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  salaries  were  paid  to 
Americans  who  formerly  fillea  the  same  positions  and  did  the  same  work.  At  first  thought 
it  mi^ht  appear  that  tms  was  only  a  just  recognition  of  the  equaUty,  which  must  permeate 
the  civil  service.  But  further  consideration  shows  conclusively  now  impossible  a  policy 
this  is.  The  Americans  in  these  islands  are  paid  practically  double  what  their  services 
would  command  in  the  United  States.  Tliat  is,  they  are  paid  the  large  salaries  that  must 
always  be  paid  the  skilled  employees  in  foreign  service.  'That  they  are  not  paid  too  much 
is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  first-class  American 
employees  at  the  salaries  which  have  been  offered.  The  proper  compensation  for  a  Filipino 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  should  certainly  be  not  higher  than  that  paid  to  an  American  for 
the  same  class  of  service  in  the  United  States.  Judged  by  this  standard  a  salary  of  1^600  per 
annum  is  a  fair  average  salary  in  the  teaching  profession.  The  average  salary  for  teacben 
in  the  United  States  is:  Men  teachers,  $400;  women  teachers,  $320.  m  some  States  it  rises 
higher  than  this,  hut  in  some  others  it  goes  considerably  below.  Division  superintendents 
should  be  at  pains  to  explain  this  principle,  which  is  to  be  the  proper  one  for  guidance  in  filling 
all  positions  by  Filipinos,  in  order  that  false  expectation  may  not  be  raised  in  their  minds,  dot 
false  misunderstanding  arise  that  a  disparity  and  partiality  are  being  displayed  in  the  com- 
pensation of  the  teachers  of  the  two  races.  The  principle  upon  wmch  the  government  in 
the  Philippines  is  proceeding,  and  which  is  eminently  fair  to  tne  Filipino  teachers,  is  that  as 
rapidly  as  the  work  done  By  Americans  can  be  done  by  Filipinos  the  Americans  will  be 
dismissed  and  the  positions  filled  by  FiUpinos.  But  the  compensation  for  the  FiUpinos 
accepting  office  undei  these  circumstances  should  not  by  any  reason  be  the  high  compensa- 
tion which  must  be  held  out  to  an  American  in  order  to  induce  him  to  interrupt  his  < 
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in  the  United  States  to  enter  a  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands  necessarily  insecure  and 
involving  sacrifices. 

**  Salaries  of  municipal  teachers  can  not  be  fixed  for  all  provinces  by  any  general  regu- 
lations. They  vary  greatly  from  one  province  to  another  m  accordance  with  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  m  these  provinces  and  the  condition  of  municipal  finances.  Superin- 
tendents and  teachers  are  referred  for  information  on  this  point  to  tne  report  of  the  general 
superintendent  for  the  last  school  year.  From  that  report  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  average 
salary  paid  to  a  Filipino  teacher  is  a  little  over  TOO  a  month,  and  happens  to  be  slightly 
higher  for  the  women  teachers  than  for  the  men,  an  evidence  of  the  nigh  class  of  youne 
women  who  have  been  attracted  to  the  teaching  service.  The  salaries  are  least  in  Boh(3 
Province,  where  they  average  but  P'8.46,  and  highest  in  the  city  of  Manila,  where  they 
average  P'72,  hi^h  prices  for  living  and  rent,  even  for  Filipinos  in  the  metropolis,  being  the 
cause  of  the  relatively  high  salaries  paid.  At  the  same  time  the  average  of  P^20  is  undoubt-  ' 
edly  too  low.  Unskilled  labor  receives  in  nearly  every  locality  about  60  cents  conant  per 
day,  and  in  government  employ  about  1^20  to  ^25  per  mensem.  The  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers should  certainly  be  higher  than  this  and  at  least  should  compare  favorably  with 
that  paid  to  skilled  labor  and  to  craftsmen.  It  is  hoped  that  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  the  average  salary  may  rise  to  at  least  TdO  per  mensem,  although  in  some  provinces 
where  living  is  veiy  cheap  as  laige  a  salary  as  this  might  not  necessarily  be  paid.  As  stated 
above  the  cost  of  uving  and  of  mod,  as  well  as  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  varies  enor- 
mously from  one  part  of  the  archipelago  to  another,  and  is  one  of  the  many  striking 
instances  of  that  lack  of  development  in  transportation,  in  markets,  and  in  credit,  which 
prevails  in  this  archipelago. 

"vacation,  houdats,  etc. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  employment  of  Filipino  teachers  it  has  been  an  almost  gen- 
erally recognized  rule  to  engag;e  the  Filipino  teacher  for  a  year's  service  and  to  pay  him  an 
annual  salary  in  twelve  monthly  payments,  his  pay  continuing  during  vacation  as  well  as 
during  the  months  of  duty.  This  is  a  step  which,  it  may  be  notic^,  almost  invariably 
attends  the  remuneration  of  an  occupation  as  it  rises  into  the  dignity  of  a  profession.  It  is 
believed  that  this  plan  of  employment  is  of  sufficiently  proven  merit  to  be  generally  re- 
garded. Exceptions  are  Filipmo  teachers  engaged  temporarily  for  short  periods.  In  such 
cases  the  conditions  of  service,  and  the  fact  that  no  holiday  pay  attaches  to  them,  should  be 
clearly  understood  and  acknowledged  in  writing  bv  the  acceptance  of  the  engagement. 
Filipino  teachers  dismissed  for  improper  conduct  snould,  of  course,  forfeit  any  vacation 
pay  current  or  due  in  the  future.  Ordinarily  a  teacher  should  expect  no  increase  in  salary 
dimng  the  current  year,  but  where  appropnations  for  teachers  *  salaries  are  made  b^  the 
municipal  council  in  accordance  with  a  plali  of  action  and  presupuesto  elsewhere  described, 
and  so  many  positions  are  provided  for  at  certain  fixed  salaries,  the  division  superintendent 
may  in  his  disrcetion,  where  a  vacancy  occurs,  promote  a  teacher  under  contract  to  receive 
a  lower  compensation  to  the  position  made  vacant  as  a  recognition  of  special  merit  and  worth. 

"The  only  holidays  to  be  enjoyed  by  Filipino  teachers  are  those  prescribed  by  the  bureau 
of  education  for  all  teachers.  lalipino  teachers  should  be  in  attendence  upon  their  duties 
for  the  full  prescribed  hours  each  day  of  all  other  days. 

"Absence  from  duty  for  any  other  reason  than  sickness  should  result  in  forfeiture  of  pay 
for  the  time  lost.  Absence  by  reason  of  illness,  if  the  illness  is  properly  estabUshed  in  the 
judgment  of  the  dividon  superintendent,  may  be  made  up  by  equivalent  service  during  the 
vacation  period.  These  are  the  general  conditions  attaching  to  absences  of  insular  employees, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  administration  of  these  regulations  is  left  entirely  to 
division  superintendents  without  the  necessity  of  making  report  or  seeking  approval 
thereon. 

"In  all  cases  where  the  teacher  is  dismissed  by  reason  of  bad  conduct  or  inefficiency 
the  name  of  the  offending  teacher,  with  dates  of  dismissal,  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
general  superintendent,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  for  his  separation  from  the 
service.  It  is  behoved  that  such  an  action  is  wise,  inasmuch  as  teachers  frequently  apply 
to  the  general  superintendent  for  reversal  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  division  superintendent 
or  to  secure  transfer  to  some  other  division  when  they  have  properly  been  dismissed  from 
the  service. 

"tbanspeb. 

''Correspondence  for  the  transfer  of  a  Fihpino  teacher  from  one  division  to  another 
should,  as  a  matter  of  official  courtesy,  be  conducted  only  through  the  office  of  both  division 
superintendents.  No  division  superintendent  shall  solicit  the  transfer  of  a  regularly 
appointed  Filipino  teacher  from  another  division  to  his  own  except  upon  the  consent  of  the 
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other  division  superintendent  or  the  general  superintendent  thereto.  Where  there  are 
reasons,  a  transfer  should  be  allowed,  but  in  case  the  division  superintendent  is  unwilling  to 
release  a  teacher  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  general  superintendent,  whose  dedacD 
in  the  matter  will  be  final. 

"CX)NDUCT  OP  THE  FILIPINO  TEACHER. 

"The  Filipino  teacher  must  be  required  to  be  faithful  to  his  duty  and  to  attendance  upon 
the  same  at  all  prescribed  times,  must  regularly  attend  the  teachers'  training  class  and  the 
Normal  Institute  of  the  division  unless  excused  by  the  division  superintendent,  must  be 
obedient  to  all  proper  instructions  of  the  division  superintendent,  the  supervising  teacher, 
or  the  principal,  and  by  blameless  life  give  a  good  example  to  the  conmiunity  and  to  the 
children  among  whom  he  labors.  Dishonesty,  Tying,  unchastity,  drunkenness,  use  of  opium 
or  other  injurous  narcotics,  gambling  or  betting  at  the  cockpit  are  proper  grounds  for  the 
dismissal  of  a  teacher.  Supplementary  regulations  not  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding may  be  made  by  division  superintendents,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  requested  that  the 
general  superintendent  bo  furnished  with  copies  of  the  same. 

"graded  courses  of  instruction. 

"The  instruct' on  of  Filipino  teachers  is  carried  on  in  two  ways,  viz  :  The  teachere'  train- 
ing class  conducted  usually  in  daily  sessions  by  the  supervising  teacher  in  each  district,  and 
the  teachers'  institute  held  for  a  term  of  usually  four  weeks  during  the  forty  weeks  school 
year.  It  is  obvious  that  the  daily  instruction  received  by  the  Filipino  teachers  in  their 
teachers'  training  class  must  be  closely  coordinated  with  that  received  in  the  Normal  Institute. 
It  is  su^ested,  however,  that  hereafter  subjects  of  study  be  arran^d  in  two  main  groups 
to  consist  of  subject  to  be  pursued  in  daily,  or  practically  daily,  recitations  for  perio£  of  at 
least  thirty-two  weeks,  and  the  other  of  short  special  courses  of  twenty  lessons  each  to  be 
taken  up  at  normal  institutes.  The  following  suggested  courses  of  instruction  are  thus 
classified  under  two  headings — courses  for  teachers'training  classes  and  courses  for  normal 
institutes.  A  prerequisite  to  any  of  these  courses  is,  it  is  well  understood,  the  completion  of 
all  of  the  work  of  the  primary  course.  Grades  I,  II,  and  III.  Teachers  or  apprentice  teach- 
ers who  have  not  thoroughly  completed  the  specified  work  in  EInghsh  language,  arithmetic, 
and  elementary  geography  prescnbed  for  the  primary  course  should  beliela  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  before  attempting  any  more  ambitious  studies.  As  stated  above  it  is 
very  desirable  that  teachers,  including  aspirantes,  not  possessing  these  requisites  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  teaching  force  by  the  end  of  the  coining  school  year. 

"courses  for  teachers'  training  classes,  intermediate  instruction. 

"Group  I. — English  grammar  and  composition.  A  two  years'  course  of  at  least  thirty- 
two  weeks  in  each  year,  giving  a  good  foundation  in  the  rules  governing  correct  EIngtish 
and  a  large  amount  of  practice  thereunder.  The  texts  may  be  Allen's  English  Grammar, 
or  the  Mother  Ton^e,  volumes  1  and  2. 

"2.  Primary  anthmetic.  Two  years'  work  of  at  least  thirty-two  weeks  each  year. 
Texts:  Milne's  Elements,  etc. 

"3.  Elementary  geography.  Two  year,  thirty-two  weeks  each.  Texts:  Frye's  Advanced 
Geography  and  Koddy's  Advanced  Geography. 

"4.  Civil  government  in  the  Philippines.  One  year,  at  least  thirty-two  weeks.  Texts: 
McGovney's  Government,  the  Codes,  and  articles  on  government  in  The  PhiUppine  Teacher. 

"  5.  Outlines  of  Philippine  history.  One  year,  at  least  thirty-two  weeks.  Text :  Jemegan'a 
History,  to  be  supplemented  by  special  courses  in  the  Normal  Institute,  occupying  twenty 
lessons  each.  Work  in  the  history  of  th^  economic  development  of  the  islands;  this  latter 
to  be  supplied  in  a  bulletin  of  the  oureau. 

"6.  Physiology  and  hygiene.  A  year's  work,  thirty-two  weeks.  Text:  Blaisdell's 
Our  Bodies  andarticlcs  on  nygiene  and  sanitation  appearing  in  The  Philippine  Teacher. 
This  course  is  to  be  further  supplemented  by  taking  the  special  courses  on  hygiene  in  the 
Normal  Institute,  which  are  hereafter  described. 

"7.  Plant  studies  and  elements  of  agriculture.  One  year's  course,  at  least  thirty-two 
weeks.  Texts:  Ritchey's  Plant  Studies  and  Coulter's  Nature  Study  for  the  PhiUppine 
Islands  and  Lyon's  Elementary  Agriculture  in  the  Philippines. 

"8.  Animal  studies.  One  year,  at  least  thirty-two  weeks.  Texts:  Daniel's  Animal 
Types  of  Malaysia  and  a  series  of  leaflets  on  animals  of  the  Philippines  being  brought  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Eklucation. 

"These  two  last  courses  should  be  supplemented  by  twenty-lesson  courses  in  the  normal 
institutes  (see  hereafter),  where  the  teacher  may  gain  familiarity  with  the  use  of  the  dis- 
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fleeting  microscope  and  with  microorganisms.  During  the  longer  course  teachers  should 
be  encoura^d  to  make  both  botanical  and  zoological  collections  which  can  be  brought  to 
the  Normallnstitute  and  there  studied  and  displayed. 

"Group  II. — Advanced  courses  in  literature  and  history.  (These  courses  for  which 
there  is  no  present  demand  will  be  elaborated  hereafter.) 

"Gboup  111. — ^Advanced  courses  in  science.     (Same  as  above.) 

"CX>UB8ES  FOR   NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

"In  the  following  courses,  it  is  understood,  there  will  be  daily  instruction,  for  at  least 
forty  minutes  per  day  and  at  least  five  recitations  per  week,  for  the  four  weeks  of  the 
Normal  Institute. 

"Group  1. — Courses  supplementary  to  intermediate  instruction.  History  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  rhilippines  supplementary  to  Philippine  history.  Studies  in 
the  growth  of  population  since  tne  Spanish  conquest.  The  history  of  the  spread  of  civili- 
zation in  the  islands.  The  establishment  of  Phihppine  towns.  BWly  commercial  products 
of  the  islands.  The  Chinese  trade.  Spanish  legislation  regarding  commerce  and  especial 
attention  to  the  commerce  of  the  islands  after  the  opening  of  the  archipelago  to  foreign 
trade,  together  with  an  examination  of  the  chief  staples  of  the  PhiUppines  at  the  present 
time  and  the  markets  open  to  these  products. 

**2.  E^ly  Spanish  discoveries  in  America  and  the  Indies.  Text:  Lawler's' Columbus  and 
Magellan.' 

'*3.  Outline  of  geography  and  modem  European  colonial  possessions. 

"4.  Government  in  tne  United  States.  Text-book:  Putney's  'American  Government.' 
This  pamphlet  can  not  be  completed  in  20  lessons.  Instruction  should  proceed  as  far  as 
page  —  and  either  be  completed  in  a  subseouent  teachers'  institute  or  in  the  teachers'  train- 
mg  class  during  the  montns  of  the  year  following  the  Normal  Institute. 

5.  Lessons  m  botany.    Fundamental  physiology,  morphology,  and  anatomy,  with  use  of 
compound  microscope.    Notebook  required. 

"6.  Lessons  in  zoology.  Twenty  lessons  on  low  forms  of  life.  Drawing  book  and 
microscope. 

"7.  Epidemic  diseases  in  the  Philippines.    Outline  of  their  causes,  spread,  and  control. 

"8.  Problems  of  town  and  village  sanitation  in  the  Philippines. 

"9.  Hygiene  of  the  person  and  the  home. 

"  10.  GwCTaphy  through  the  stereograph,    (a)  Great  cities  of  the  world,    (b)  Indus- 


tries,    (c)  Physiographic  agencies,     (d)  Mountains,     (e)  Races  and  peoples. 

"A  series  of  lessons  illustrated  by  the  use  of  100  stereographic  views,  the  student  being 
required  to  produce  in  essay  form  the  matter  descriptive  of  each  view. 

^* Group  11. — Methods  of^ teaching  and  school  work. 

"1.  Organization  and  conduct  of  the  primary  school. 

"2.  School  building  and  hygiene. 

"6.  Methods  of  teaching  Urade  I. 

"4.  Methods  of  teaching  in  Grades  II  and  Ul. 

"5.  District  supervision. 

"Group  1H. — Agriculture,  industries,  and  arts. 

"1.  School  gardens. 

"2.  Tlie  growing  of  staple  Philippine  products. 

"3.  PoultiT  breeding  and  raising. 

"  4.  Care  of  farm  ammals. 

"5.  Commercial  geography  with  a  special  reference  to  tropical  products. 

"6.  Industrial  work  for  primary  grades. 

"7.  Elementary  technologjr  textiles.  Special  study  of  the  household  spinning  and  weav- 
ing industries  in  the  Philippmes,  including  experiments  with  cotton,  silk  pifia,  abaca,  and 
native  wool;  elementary  technology,  metals  (a);  alloys  of  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead;  ele- 
mentary technology,  metals  (b);  iron  and  steel;  elementar^r  technology,  ceramics  (a); 
experiments  with  native  clays  on  a  potter's  wheel;  glass  blowing;  elementary  technology, 
ceramics  (b);  pottery  decorating  and  firing. 

"8.  Carpentij:  Sfoyd  exercises;  20  lessons  in  black  and  white  brush  work;  20  lessons  in 
onamental  design;  20  lessons  in  charcoal  drawing. 

"Group  FV. — Professional  studies,  (A)  institutions. 

"1.  School  administration  in  the  Philippines. 

"2.  Public  schools  in  the  United  States. 

"3.  Colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools  in  the  United  States. 

"4.  Educational  systems  of  Europe.    Brief  outline. 

"5.  Public  school  system  of  Japan. 

"6.  Public  instruction  in  British  colonies  of  the  Far  East — India  and  Malay  States. 
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'^7.  Education&l  situation  in  China. 

"Group  V. — Professional  studies,  (B)  principles^ 

*'l.  Development  of  the  child's  body. 

"2.  Development  of  the  child's  mind. 

"3.  Training  of  special  faculties. 

"  4.  Elementary  psychology . 

"5.  Elementary  anthropology. 

"Group  VI.— Ethics. 

"1.  Principles  of  Christian  ethics. 

"2.  Confucianism,  the  ethics  of  China. 

"3.  Bushido,  the  ethics  of  Japan. 

"4.  The  ethics  of  Mohammedanism. 

"5.  Methods  of  teaching  ethics  in  primary  schools. 

"6.  Ethical  training  in  the  intermediate  and  secondary  schools. 

"The  above  courses  for  normal  institutes  shall  be  given  from  time  to  time,  a  selection 
being  made  W  the  division  superintendent  of  certain  courses  from  above  groups  for  any 
given  year.  It  is  obvious  that  to  present  successfully  in  a  brief  space  of  twenty  wedcs  the 
subject-matter  of  any  one  of  these  courses  will  require  careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  who  gives  the  course.  It  is  thus  advisable  that  the  programme  for  the  vacation 
institute  should  be  made  out  early  in  the  year  and  the  teachers  for  these  special  courses  be 
early  designated.  In  some  cases  it  may  l>e  advisable  to  assign  the  teacher  for  a  brief  space 
to  Manila,  in  order  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  work  up  the  material  for  the  course.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  to  make  of  the  several  institutions  on  the  exposition  grounds  an 
educational  headquarters  for  the  islands.  Here  the  teachers,  both  'American  and  Filipino, 
will  find  excellent  facilities  for  study  and  invest^tion  in  science,  including  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  biology,  tool  shoos  in  which  he  can  receive  training  for  this  instruction  and  in  which 
he  can  prepare  working  drawings,  sets  of  models,  and  a  workbench  for  his  own  use,  and  a 
laboratory  where  are  being  performed  experiments  in  the  physical  development  and  mental 
growth  of  Filipino  children.  It  is  hoped  that  also  within  a  brief  time  a  library  of  reference  on 
all  the  above  subjects  will  be  available.  There  has  been  established  in  addition  a  permanent 
school  exhibit  of  educational  material  from  all  parts  of  the  islands  and  from  some  schools  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  of  great  and  increasing  value  to  a  teacher  who  is  willing  to  study 
the  materials  here  displayed. 

"The  courses  outlined  above  contain  some  of  the  subject-matter  in  which  it  is  desirable 
that  training  should  be  given  through  the  public  schools.  The  aims  of  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion are  not  confined  to  a  certain  amount  of  bookish  learning,  but  embrace  the  wide  general 
purpose  of  broadening  the  mental  life  of  the  race,  raising  its  moral  standards,  increasing  its 
self-control,  bettering  its  ph3rsique  and  training  it  in  a  variety  of  useful  arts  and  professions 
which  will  raise  alike  the  social  plane  and  economic  efficiency  of  the  nation.  It  is  manifest 
that  to  do  this  successfully  instruction  must  commence  with  the  Filipino  teacher  and  all 
such  efforts  must  proceed  through  him.  He  it  is  who  must  be  in  a  certain  sense  a  missionary 
of  higher  and  better  life  in  the  communities  and  hamlets  where  he  worics.  I  bdieve  tha(  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  in  which  information  may  be  popularly  disseminated  and  new 
standards  created  is  by  training  the  Filipino  teacher  in  the  art  of  addressing  audiences  of  his 
own  people  on  matters  pertaining  to  public  health,  good  government,  ethics,  geographi^, 
etc.  Filipino  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  such  talks  with  the  assistance  of  Uietr 
American  teacher  and  after  the  same  have  been  approved  by  the  division  superintendent  or 
supervising  teacher,  to  give  them  in  the  barrios  or  towns  where  they  are  stationed.  Tbe 
bureau  will  endeavor  to  assist  in  this  work  little  by  little,  by  supplying  lanterns,  stereopti- 
cons,  stereographs,  charts,  etc.  A  part  of  the  Fih'pmo  teacher's  training  thus  should  be  as  a 
popular  lecturer  and  speaker.  Practice  in  this  work  should  be  conmienced  in  the  normal 
institutes. '' 
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Abstract  of  reports  on  Filipino  teachers. 


Division. 

A. 

A 
C. 

ttain 
D. 

cnents. 

Efficiency. 

B. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

J. 

1. 

68 
58 
46 
11 

2. 

3. 

6. 

>r*nilft 

68 
38 
26 
8 

62 
91 
47 
88 

'*46* 
25 
33 

100 

4 
2 
8 

12 

174 
79 
45 

106 

1    1 

Albay  and  Sorsogon. 



1 

17 
8 
14 

*i* 

2 

7 

5 

Ambbs  Camarines 

BstangM ^ 

BohoL 

3 

5 

4 

11 

11 

8 

Balacin. 

5 
41 
15 
58 

7 

50 
64 
10 
51 
70 

71 
20 
17 
5 
51 

11- 

4 

"2 
6 

27 

39 
72 
15 
59 
75 

79 
46 
27 
54 
29 

28 
10 
10 
6 

17 
2 

? 

SX'ff!:;:::::::::::::::: 

1 
4 

3 
3 
15 

.... 

dpii 

Cavlte. 

1 

44 

Cfebt 

Docos  Norte 

72 
103 
62 
28 
30 
58 

37 
82 
108 
87 
21 
22 
34 

32 
77 
51 
47 
33 
44 
4 

3 
4 
24 
9 
3 
3 

15 
26 
15 
6 
2 
13 
4 

2 
3 

91 
112 
108 
76 
37 
71 

47 
139 
119 
88 
52 
61 
28 

11 
31 
34 
8 

1 
5 

8 
13 

? 

Docos  Sur  and  Abra 

Hollo  and  Antique 

3 
1 

5 
2 

1 

3 
2 

La  Lainina. 

1 

2 

4 

UUnl6n 

' 

l«vte 

....!    1 

8 
14 

3 

19 

3 

Masbate 

Simar 

Miaamifl. 

87 
14 

10 
33 
20 
76 
26 
54 
14 
86 
9 
23 
23 
57 
38 
39 

9 
57 
14 
47 
3 
37 
134 
28 
15 

"is" 

1 

25 

1 

5 
1 

89 
17 
19 
60 
57 
20 
202 
33 
13 
66 
37 
61 
18 
38 

17 
48 
6 
97 
26 
70 
111 
93 

5 
27 

4 
22 

3 
24 

24* 

NuevaEciJa 

3 

'"s 
"u 

10 

14 

1 

10 
10 
8 
6 

7 
5 
1 
6 
11 
125 
2 

'2 
2 

3 

8 

10 

R 

Nuera  Viiicaya. 

Occidental  Kegros 

47 
57 

3 
45 
21 

9 
66 
10 
46 

3 

2 

"2 

22 

3 

24 

.... 

1 
6 
6 

Oriental  Negros 

Pampanga  and  BataAn. . . 
Pftn^jiiritfn  .          

4  !.... 

M  1 

3 

Riz^ 

2 
2 
3 
13 
37 
12 
1 

RombkSn 

5 

Surleao 

1 

22 

"si* 

39 
2 

8 
44 

2 
7 
2 

2 

Tirlac 

^    1 

Tayabas 

10 

ZarnNlte? 

4 

1 

Mindoro 

1 

Bengueta 

Lepanto-Bontoc. 

ii 

2 

10 

1 

4 

1 

11 
3 

10 
4 

1 

1 

Palawan. 

Moro 

Manila  Noiroal 

; 

Manila  Trade 

1 

2 

1 

j 

1 

3 

Manila  Nautical  a 

i 

— 1 — t — 

Totel 

1,025 

1,445 

981 

171 

298 

27 

29     28 

15 

1,605 

1,575 

372 

76 

221 

36 

a  No  Filipino  teachers. 

Nc»TE.— The  above  Is  a  partiallv  complete  compilation  of  reports  from  division  superintendents  on 
the  attainments  and  efficiency  of  Filipino  teachers,  according  to  the  classification  prescribed  in  the 
foregoing  bulletin. 


EDUCATION  OF  FUJFIHO  BTXFDSHTB  IK  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  experiment  of  the  Philippine  government  of  sending  each  year  to  the  United  States 
a  number  of  young  Filipinos  for  education  was  first  undertaken  in  1903,  under  the  conditions 
named  in  act  of  the  Commission  No.  854.  The  appointment  of  100  students  was  provided 
for  by  this  act.  The  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1904-5  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  40  additional  students.  Resolution  of  the  Commission  of  December,  1904,  add^ 
3  to  this  number,  and  early  in  1905  the  holding  of  examinations  was  authorized  to  secure  40 
more  eligibles  for  the  school  year  1905-6.  Examinations  were  held  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago in  April  and  September  of  1904  (see  circulars  to  division  superintendents  Nos.  17  and 
50  of  that  year).  As  a  result  of  the  first  examination  10  students  were  appointed — 8  male 
and  2  female — leaving  the  islands  by  military  transport  on  the  15th  of  August.  As  a  result 
of  the  September  examination,  26  boys  and  3  girls  sailed  for  the  United  States  December 
15,  1904.  Appointments  in  the  United  States  were  made  sufficient  to  bring  the  total 
number  up  to  143;  but,  through  the  death  of  one  of  the  young  men  from  Batangas,  and 
the  return  to  the  islanos  of  a  student  of  Cagayan  Province,  the  government  appomtees  in 
the  United  States  were  reduced  in  number  to  141  prior  to  the  date  of  this  report.  The 
manner  of  their  reception  in  the  United  States,  the  schools  in  which  they  are  located,  and 
the  success  of  their  nret  month^s  study  are  detailed  fully  in  an  appendix  to  this  report — a 
statement  by  Mr.  W.  Alex.  Sutherland,  superintendent  of  Filipino  students  in  the  United 
States. 
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Examination  questions  circulated  in  March,  1905,  are  noted  in  full,  supplementary  to  cir- 
cular to  division  superintendents,  No.  21  current  series.  This  test  was  similar  in  point  of 
difficulty  and  subjects  covered  to  those  previously  offered,  but  greater  care  was  exercised  in 
the  admission  of  appUcants  and  the  method  of  conducting  the  examination.  A  well-quali- 
fied committee  of  teachers,  appointed  by  the  general  superintendent,  graded  very  carefully 
the  384  sets  of  papers  resultmg  from  the  examination.  Only  47  candidates  succeeded  in 
securing  ratings  which  gave  them  eligibility  for  appointment.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  noted  that  act  No.  ^4  specifies  that  a  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  over  must  be  secured  by  a 
candidate  in  each  subject  of  examination  as  a  passing  grade.  This  ruling  is  exceedingly 
severe  and  bars  many  of  the  most  capable  stuaents  from  consideration  for  appointment. 
The  requirement  of  an  average  of,  perhaps,  80  per  cent  would  result  more  satisfactorily.  Of 
the  384  candidates,  representing  every  school  division  in  the  archipelago,  the  one  securing 
the  highest  rating,  an  average  of  96  per  cent,  was  a  12-year-old  gin  student  of  the  Provin- 
cial School  of  Romblon.  Being  under  16  years  of  age,  she  was,  of  course,  not  eligible  for 
actual  appointment.  Four  others  of  the  47  were  al5)  found  to  be  below  16  years  of  ace. 
The  remaming  number  were  called  to  Manila  and  given  a  rigid  physicial  examination  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  public  health.  This  examination  debarred  two  more. 
Of  the  remainder,  one  could  not  receive  further  consideration  because  of  his  being  a  married 
man.    The  37  appointees  are  named  below: 


Name. 


Province. 


Age. 


TuAzon, Pedro BataAn... 

Reyes,  Carroelo Batangas. 

VUlanueva,  Vicente do 

Argilelles,  Angel I do 

Alas,  Antonio  de  las. do 

Salamanca,  Olivia 

Toledo,  Antonio 

Topacio,  Teodulo 

Osmefia,  Mariano 

Alvano,  Juan  R 

Piedad,  Juan 

Tolentino,  Mariano 

Garcia,  Ruflno 

Foronda,  Manuel 

JjAzo,  Mauricio 

Pendon,  Claro 

Sindico,  Pedro 

Alcazar,  Adriano 

Olson,  Ambroslo 

Benitez,  Francisco 

Soriano,  Oscar 

Teodoro,  Jos^ 

Ramoso,  Arnesto  I 

Bautista,  Santiago 

Paz,  Daniel  de  la 

Mufioz.  Frederico  J 

Cruz,  Adriano 

Licup,  Roman 

Datu,  Mauro  M 

Gutierrez,  Perpetuo 

Asturias,  Clementa  T 

Elumba,  Pilar 

S&nchez,  Prooeso 

Obleflas,  Victor 

Osias.  Camilo 

Dlfioso,  Silverio 

Oteyza,  Maurice  J 


Cavlt© 

....do 

....do 

CebtL 

Ilocos  Norte. 

....do 

Ilocos  Sur 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Hollo 

....do 

....do 

do 

Laguna 

do 

do-f 

Nueva  £cija. . 

do 

....do 

Manila 

....do 

Pampanga 

!!!!do!!!!!!!! 

Rombl6n 

Surlgao 

TArlac 

Tayabas , 

UnWn 

Zam  bales 

Manila. 


Sex.    Average. 


20 

M. 

85.00 

18 

M. 

88.00 

18 

M. 

88.37 

1« 

M. 

80.37 

16 

M. 

83.25 

16 

F. 

92.37 

16 

M. 

86.12 

17 

M. 

85.37 

16 

M. 

90.37 

16 

M. 

87.62 

20 

M. 

84.62 

19 

M. 

95.05 

17 

M. 

89.87 

18 

M. 

80.00 

18 

M. 

88.25 

18 

M. 

82.75 

20 

M. 

83.25 

16 

M. 

90.00 

22 

M. 

88.82 

18 

M. 

95.05 

18 

M. 

89.31 

17 

M. 

89.06 

19 

M. 

86.87 

16 

M. 

96.25 

18 

M. 

90-12 

18 

M. 

93.25 

17 

M. 

84.  r 

18 

M. 

91.87 

18 

M. 

88.25 

16 

M. 

84.05 

18 

F. 

91.37 

18 

F. 

89.00 

18 

M. 

88.00 

17 

M. 

89.37 

18 

M. 

89.12 

19 

M. 

WOO 

19 

M. 

89.00 

These  students,  with  one  exception,  left  the  islands  on  the  15th  of  August  on  the  Tean  to 
take  passage  at  Hongkong  on  the  Pacific  mail  steamship  Manchuria.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Henry  S.  'fi)wnsend,  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  S&mar,  and  Mrs. 
Winnifred  M.  Campbell,  a  teacher,  who  were  appointed  as  care  takers  and  were  directed  to 
turn  the  students  safely  over  to  Mr.  Sutherland  at  San  Francisco.  The  one  remaining 
student  left  on  the  steamship  CopiiCy  September  2,  in  care  of  the  provincial  treasurer  a 
Laguna. 

Many  of  the  students  who  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  yean 
have  not  been  prepared  to  secure  the  greatest  advantage  from  this  privilege.  A  considerable 
number  of  them,  particularly  the  first  appointees,  have  barely  been  fitted  for  entrance  to 
first-class  high  schools.  The  bureau  of  education  is  now  prepared  to  offer  here  thorough 
instruction  in  secondary  courses,  and  it  seems  best  to  considerably  raise  the  standard  for 
appointment  to  government  scholarship  in  the  United  States.    With  the  cooaent  of  the 
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BtcretMtj  of  public  instruction  the  following  circular  was  issued  from  thb  office  to  division 
superintendents  on  July  13  last: 

"QUAUFIOATIONS  FOB  ApPOINTMBNT  TO  GOVERNMENT  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

**  It  seems  desirable  at  this  time  to  announce  that  the  qualifications  for  apfwintment  to 
goreroment  scholarships  in  the  United  States  will  probably  be  considerably  raised  another 
year.  Heretofore  examinations  held  have  been  sucn  as  would  ouaKfy  the  students  to  enter 
hi^  schools  in  the  United  States.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  ver^  desirable  that  our 
students  should  go  from  here  ready  to  enter  either  colleges  or  special  training  schools.  It  is 
believed  that  students  who  have  completed  the  first  two  years  of  the  secondary  course  of 
instruction  would  be  able  to  answer  this  requirement.  It  is  suggested  that  the  requirements 
for  appointment  next  spring  be,  first,  the  completion  of  an  intermediate  course  as  evidenced 
by  the  possession  of  an  intermediate  certificate,  and,  second,  the  passing  of  an  examination 
covering  the  first  two  years  of  the  secondary  courses.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  to 
be  as  follows: 

**Reayired  subjects. — English  literature;  minor  prose  and  poetic  selections;  algebra 
throii0i  <]uadratics;  plane  geometry;  general  history;  political  nistory  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  history  of  Philippine  industry  and  commerce;  botany,  including  one  year  of  labora- 
tory work  witn  submission  of  notebooks;  zoolo^. 

OpHorud  ntbjeds. — Latin,  two  years;  Spanish,  two  years;  French,  two  years;  Oerman, 
two  years;  bookkeeping;  commercial  geography;  methods  of  primary  instruction;  theory 
and  history  of  teaching;  agriculture;  t3rpewriting;  mechanical  drawing;  shopwork  in  either 
wcxkI  or  iron. 

**  There  shall  be  required,  in  addition  to  the  required  subjects,  at  least  two  years  of  work  in 
one  optional  subject  or  one  year  of  work  in  two  optional  subjects,  on  which  examination  must 
be  taken." 

Students  selected  as  a  result  of  this  test  will  be  very  well  prepared  to  enter  technical 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the  secretary  of  public  instruc- 
tioDy  this  office  has  undertaken  to  furnish  Mr.  Sutherlana  with  the  denominational  prefer- 
ences of  all  government  scholarship  appointees.  On  February  7  of  this  year  all  division 
superintendents  of  schools  were  directed  to  secure  from  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each 
appointee  signed  and  witnessed  replies  to  the  following  inquiries: 

1.  What  religion  does  your  son,  or  ward,  profess? 

2.  Wliat  course  do  you  desire  your  son,  or  ward,  to  pursue  in  his  studies  in  the  United 
States? 

3.  Do  you  desire  that  your  son,  or  ward,  attend  a  denominational  school?  If  so,  of  what 
denomination? 

4.  Is  it  your  desire  that  your  son,  or  ward,  be  secured  boarding  accommodations  in  a 
family  of  any  particular  religion?    If  so,  of  what  religion? 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  follow  in  all  cases  the  expressed  desire  of  parents  or  guardians. 


BXFOBT  07  WX.  ALEX.  8UTHBRLAHD,  SUPEBHrTEKDEHT  07  7ILIPniO  STITDSHTB 
m  THB  UNITED  STATES,  70B  THE  TEAK  EKDIHO  JITHE  80,  1906. 

July  1, 1904,  found  the  entire  Filipino  student  body  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in  attendance 
at  the  summer  school  provided  for  them  at  that  place.  The  students  had  been  gathered 
from  the  various  towns  m  southern  California,  where  they  had  been  located  since  their 
arrival  m  the  United  States  in  November,  1903.  The  students  had  worked  hard  during 
their  first  year  in  American  schools  and  had  made  a  good  impression  upon  those  with 
whom  they  had  come  in  contact  by  their  earnestne.ss,  studiousness,  and  gentlemanly 
behavior.  For  the  month  of  July,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to  provide  them  with  instruc- 
tkm  only  during  the  forenoon  of  each  day  and  only  such  as  would  require  a  roraparativeiy 
small  amount  of  study  outside  of  recitation  hours  for  preparation.  The  remainder  of 
the  day  they  were  allowed  and  encouraged  to  dedicate  mamly  to  recreation  and  enjoyment. 
Able  instructors  were  provided  them,  however,  and  the  work  that  was  given  was  quite 
thorough.  The  students  had  by  this  time  decided  definitely  upon  the  courses  they  desired 
to  pursue  in  this  country  and  their  study  was  directed  mainly  to  preparation,  especially 
for  the  work  they  anticipated  taking  up. 

It  was  not  intended,  however,  that  the  month  of  July  should  be  dedicated  exclusively 
to  study  and  school  work.  The  use  of  tennis  courts,  basket  ball,  and  baseball  grounds 
was  therefore  secured  for  their  athletic  sports,  while  the  mountain  and  seashore  drives 
and  walks  also  furnished  opportunity  for  enjoyable  recreation.    Many  of  the  students  have 
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become  fairly  proficient  in  the  games  of  baseball,  tennis,  and  basket  ball,  and  nearly  aO 
of  them  took  part  more  or  less  in  the  games  mentioned.  The  students  omnized  an 
orchestra  of  some  twenty  pieces  and  the  needed  instrmnents  were  rented.  There  were 
also  mandolin  quartettes  and  other  smaller  musical  clubs.  Under  the  direction  of  Profeasor 
Thompson,  a  large  number  of  American  national  airs  and  other  choruses  were  learned 
and  sung  with  ereat  vim  and  more  or  less  precision. 

Four  public  debates  were  given  by  the  students,  one  each  week,  in  each  of  which  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  students  took  part.  Thus,  all  the  students  debated.  Tliese 
debates  were  given  in  public  and  were  attended  by  the  citizens  in  general  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Judges  on  the  debates  were  selected  among  the  citizens  in  the  audience,  and  it  happened 
that  all  their  decisions  were  rendered  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  side  of  the  subjects.  These 
subjects,  as  may  be  seen,  were  selected  to  cover  a  wide  ranee  of  questions,  being  as  follows: 

"Kesolved,  that  capital  punbhment  should  be  abolished.'' 

"Resolved,  that  Ciesar  was  a  greater  general  than  Napoleon." 

"Resolved,  that  in  the  present  eastern  conffict  the  causes  of  civilization  would  be  better 
served  by  the  victory  of  tne  Russians  than  by  that  of  the  Japanese." 

"Resolved,  that  free  trade  should  bo  established  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  United  States." 

The  capacity  of  the  house  was  crowded  upon  the  occasion  of  the  last  debate,  and  the 
decision  of  the  judges  seemed  thoroughly  approved,  despite  the  fact  that  the  personal 
sympathies  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  tnis  and  other  surrounding  conomunities  seem 
to  bi  adverse  to  the  proposition. 

Another  entertainment  given  during  the  session  was  one  conducted  by  the  teachers  of 
the  summer  school,  in  which  each  teacher  ^ve  an  address.  These  addresses  were  mainly 
composed  of  wholesome  advice  to  the  Filipino  students  concerning  their  education  and 
their  civic  duties. 

The  final  entertainment  by  the  students  was  given  in  honor  of  the  citizens  of  Santa 
Barbara  on  Julv  29,  1904. 

The  100  students  left  Santa  Barbara  and  southern  California  on  July  31,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  preponderance  of  sentiment  at  those  places,  where  they  had  spent  their  last 
year,  was  exceedingly  favorable  to  them  and  that  tney  left  with  the  best  wishes  of  those 
who  had  come  to  know  them. 

After  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  en  route,  due  to  a  washout  in  Arizona,  the  students 
arrived  at  St.  Louis.  They  were  conducted  at  once  to  quarters  at  the  Philippine  reserva- 
tion in  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  which  had  been  provided  for  them  by  direction  of  Colonel 
Edwards,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  A  cot  with  the  necessary  beddin|i^  had 
been  previously  provided  for  each  student,  and  a  large  room  together  with  several  smaller 
ones  were  assigned  to  their  use  in  the  upper  story  of  the  constabulary  quarters.  The 
students  themselves  took  care  of  their  quarters.  For  their  food  arrangements  were  pro- 
vided a  large  tent  for  a  dining  room  and  smaller  tents  for  kitchen  and  cook's  quarters. 
These  were  more  than  amply  supplied  with  the  utensils  necessary. 

Happily,  the  students  were  able  to  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  to  their  country  by  their 
stay  at  the  exposition.  They  furnished  their  services  three  nours  each  day  to  the  exposi- 
tion board.  These  services  consisted  partlv  of  clerical  work,  such  as  the  compilatioD  of 
juries'  awards,  but  mainly  in  service  as  guides  to  visitors  in  the  different  Philippine  build- 
ings. This  latter  service  seemed  to  consist  rather  in  conversation  concerning  tnemselves, 
their  people,  their  homes,  and  their  government  than  in  descriptions  or  explanations  of 
tiie  exhibit.  Though  explanations  were  given  when  desired,  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
necessary  on  account  of  tne  highly  satisfactory  explanatory  labels  carried  by  each  exhibit. 
Nor  were  such  explanations  of  so  vital  an  interest  to  the  visitors  as  the  Filipino  people 
themselves.  In  this  connection,  1  may  add  that  the  students  did  probably  more  than 
any  other  agency  to  confute  the  idea,  which  unfortunately  became  rather  general,  that 
the  non-Christian  tribes,  so  plentifully  exhibited  and  energetically  advertised,  comprised 
what  is  generally  understood  to  be  "  the  Filipino  people." 

The  splendid  collection  of  exhibits  displayed  oy  the  Philippine  government  itself  was 
perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  education  to  the  students  while  at  the  fair,  for  they  received 
a  broader  and  more  detailed  knowledge  of  their  own  country,  its  products,  and  its  mdustncst, 
its  resources  and  its  possibUities,  than  they  had  been  able  to  contemplate  in  their  entiie 
livens  before  leaving  tne  islands.  The  means  adopted  which  tended  most  to  secure  this 
result,  was  that  of  changing  the  students  every  few  days  from  one  building  to  another 
of  the  Philippine  Exposition. 

Every  kinaness  and  courtesy  was  extended  to  the  students  by  the  Philippine  expositioo 
board,  its  employees,  the  officers  of  the  constabulary  and  scouts,  and  the  enlisted  men. 
Among  these  last  many  of  the  boys  found  former  friends  from  their  own  towns  and  provinces. 
A  letter  was  provided  me  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  exposition  board  to  the  managers 
of  the  better  cla.ss  of  private  concessions  on  the  Pike  and  throu^^out  the  exposition.  I 
accompanied  the  students  en  masse  to  visit  outside  of  their  working  hours  a  laige  number 
of  these  attractions.  I  also  accompanied  them  as  much  as  my  time  would  allow  to  visit 
certain  of  the  special  exhibits;  for  instance,  the  engineering  students  visited  the  imtlroed 
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exhibits  in  the  Transportation  Buflding;  the  normal  students,  the  Educational  Building. 
Outside  the  regular  period  of  their  three  hours'  work  per  day  and  of  such  other  times  as 
they  were  assijg;ned  to  special  duties,  on  guard  and  the  like,  the  students  were  dlowed  entire 
Hb^ty  to  visit  the  general  exposition  ouildings.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate 
the  exact  benefits  derived  by  the  students  from  their  stay  of  one  month  at  this  great  exposi- 
tion. It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  one  feature  of  their  stay  in  this  country  could  possibly 
be  of  so  great  an  educational  value  to  them. 

During  the  time  the  FUipino  students  were  at  St.  Louis  I  was  engaged  in  completing 
arrangements  for  their  entrance  into  the  respective  schools  to  which  they  had  been  assigneo. 
Thus  their  entrance  into  the  schools,  their  boarding  and  rooming  place,  and  the  multitude 
of  other  necessary  matters  were  attended  to  before  they  went  to  these  places.  Along  in 
the  last  part  of  August  I  received  a  cablegram  from  the  govemoivgeneral,  instructing  me 
to  meet  the  new  students,  who  were  to  arrive  at  San  Francisco  aTOut  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. This  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  accompany  any  of  the  1903  students  to  their 
new  places,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  send  tnem  alone.  At  my  telegraphic  request 
they  were  met  upon  arrival  in  their  respective  towns  by  officials  of  the  schools.  While 
en  route  to  their  towns  they  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  special  representatives  of  railway 
companies  over  whose  road  they  traveled,  this  having  been  made  one  of  the  conditions 
in  the  transportation  agreement  with  the  railroad  companies.  All  of  the  students  left  St. 
Louis  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  September. 

On  September  8,  after  having  received  telegrams  informing  me  of  the  safe  arrival  of  all 
the  students  at  their  schools,  I  left  for  the  Pacific  coast  to  meet  ten  new  students  of  the 
1904  allotment.  As  two  of  these  new  students  were  girls,  my  wife  accompanied  me  to 
San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  providing  proper  chaperona^  for  these  girls  and  purchasing 
for  them  suitable  outfits  of  American  clotning.  This  was  m  pursuance  of  instructions  to 
that  effect  from  the  govemoivgeneral  and  from  Gen.  James  F.  Smith,  secretary  of  public 
instruction. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  undersigned  in  advising  the  students  with  regard  to  the 
best  courses  for  them  to  follow  In  cases  where  the  student  himself  is  not  fully  decided  in 
his  own  mind  what  he  wishes  to  study,  and  taking  into  account  the  demonstrated  bent 
of  the  student  himself,  to  recommend  the  student  to  adopt  a  course  which,  while  it  may 
not  result  in  the  most  considerable  future  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  student  himself,  will 
in  all  probability  result  in  the  greatest  possible  good  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  Apiculture, 
normal  and  engineering  courses,  with  perhaps  the  medical,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
legal  profession  and  the  merely  clerical  or  business  professions,  are  believed  to  be  such 
beneficial  courses.  It  has  even  been  recommended  oy  the  undersigned  that  few  or  no 
students  desiring  to  pursue  the  legal  profession  be  sent  to  this  country  for  study,  and  that 
all  agree  to  teacli,  if  called  upon,  when  they  return  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  irrespective 
of  the  course  followed  in  America. 

With  gratification,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  authorities  of  the  different  schools,  without 
exception,  have  shown  themselves  most  obliging  in  the  matter  of  allowing  the  students 
to  specialize  in  the  different  courses  which  they  have  mapped  out  for  themselves.  A 
student  comes  to  a  university  with  inadequate  preparation;  if  he  were  obliged  to  take 
all  ^  the  subjects  r^uired  it  would  take  him  probably  double  the  time  he  has  at  his 
disposal  to  complete  his  work  and  to  obtain  a  degree.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  FUipino 
student  has  been  allowed  the  privilege,  not  often  granted  the  American  student,  to  take 
those  subjects  only  which  bear  direct  relation  with  the  course  he  has  in  view,  and  which  will 
give  him  the  best  possible  acauaintance  with  his  course  and  the  most  practical  phases  of 
his  work  in  his  four  years  in  tnis  country. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  United  States  being  educated  by  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment is  now  141.  One  student,  Ciriaco  Morada,  at  tne  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa, 
died  on  April  22,  1905,  of  peritonitis.  This  sad  case,  which  is  the  only  death  among  the 
FUipino  student  body,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report,  dated  April  24, 1905.  The 
remains  of  this  student  were  returned  to  the  Philippines  and  to  his  home  on  the  United 
States  Army  transport  leaving  San  Francisco  May  2,  1905.  This  young  man  was  a  most 
exemplary  student,  and  no  criticism  of  any  kind  was  ever  made  concerning  his  conduct 
or  his  diligence  in  work,  while  he  was  in  my  char^.  His  school  work  and  his  outside 
life  were  wike  most  creditable,  and  during  his  last  illnoss  his  chief  desire  was  to  get  well 
and  continue  his  work.  "For,"  he  said  upon  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  him,  "theie 
is  so  much  to  do  in  my  country  v,e  must  all  do  our  best  work  to  get  ready  to  do  it  when 
we  go  back  home."  Another  student  has  been  operated  upon  several  times  for  tuberculous 
glands  in  the  neck.  Through  fear  of  his  becoming  affected  more  seriously  I  moved  him 
to  the  University  of  Coloriido.  The  high  and  dry  climate  in  the  month  he  has  already 
been  there  has  seemed  to  prove  most  beneficial  to  his  case.  He  is  also  undergoing  an 
X-ray  treatment,  which  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  This  young  man  has  been  pursuing 
a  medical  course  and  will  continue  in  this  course  at  his  present  location. 

Another  student  was  returned  to  the  Philippines  for  misconduct  during  an  attack  of 
mental  aberration.    This  case  was  also  made  tne  subject  of  a  special  report  at  the  time 
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of  its  occurrence.  No  other  cases  of  serious  iUness  among  the  student  body  have  occurrMi 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  report. 

I  have  no  means  of  determimng  how  much  money  is  sent  to  the  students  by  their  relatives 
in  the  Philippines,  but  I  would  recommend  to  such  relatives  and  friends  that  they  send 
very  small  amounts,  or  preferably  none  at  all,  to  the  students  supported  by  the  govemmeDt 
in  thb  coimtry.  Their  necessary  expense  being  provided  for  by  the  government,  any 
considerable  amount  above  that  is  virtually  sure  to  produce  extravagance  and  possibly 
habits  that  are  inimical  to  serious  and  earnest  work  m  their  school  courses.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  no  student  has  been  allowed  to  want  for  anything  reasonable  for  which  he  has 
made  request. 

Prior  to  the  date  of  this  report  a  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  location  of 
the  schools  of  the  students.  This  has  become  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  student 
with  proper  instruction  during  the  sunmier. 

I  requested  the  head  of  et^  institution  wherein  government  Filipino  students  were 
located  to  obtain  from  the  different  teachers  having  any  of  the  Filipino  students  in  their 
classes  a  detailed  report  concerning  the  work  of  these  students  in  theu*  respective  classes. 

(Mr.  Sutherland  concludes  his  report  with  Quotations  from  officers  and  instructors  of 
the  various  schools  in  which  these  students  are  located.  It  appears  that  these  youns  men 
and  women,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  applying  themselves  intelligently  and  faithfuDy 
to  their  school  duties.  It  is  reported  that  theu"  wore  is  similar  in  grade  to  that  of  the  avei^ 
aee  pupils  in  their  classes.  In  not  a  few  instances  they  rank  among  the  leading  members 
of  their  classes.  Those  students  against  whom  criticism  is  raised  are  lacking  not  in  intel- 
ligence, but  in  application  and  earnestness.  The  following  reports  on  the  four  students 
mio  attended  the  University  of  Indiana  last  year  illustrate  very  fairly  the  above  types:) 

*  *  The  four  students  at  this  institution  are  studying  law.  In  the  study  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure B.  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  of  the  four  students,  while  V.  must  be  rated  as  the 
weakest.  His  slow  progress  may  be  accounted  for  to  a  degree  perhaps  by  the  fact  that 
his  social  demands  nave  drawn  rather  heavily  upon  him  at  times.  I  am  informed  also 
that  he  is  teaching  a  private  class  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  gives  instruction  three  hours  a 
week,  which  may  interfere  somewhat  with  his  other  work.  V.,  in  the  mid-term  report, 
was  marked  'failed'  in  only  one  subject,  civil  procedure,  a  two-hour  course.  This  Tfrould 
usually  have  resulted  in  his  being  (dropped  from  that  class,  but  he  has  ^ven  promise  of 
doing  better,  and  Professor  Hepburn  has  concluded  to  permit  him  to  contmue  in  the  class 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  I  trust  that  he  may  be  able  to  get  through  satisfactorily.  D.  and 
J.  are  both  above  the  average.  All  four  of  these  students  are  pimctual  in  their  attend- 
ance in  class,  and  with  the  possible  exception  of  V.  thoroughly  interested  in  their  work. 
Their  deportment  is  all  that  is  desired. 

"Other  instructors  say:  'In  common  law  pleading  D.,  J.,  and  B.  are  all  doing  good  work 
and  have  been  doing  good  work  from  the  first.  V.  nas  not  been  so  successful.  He  is  nat- 
urally not  so  sound  a  student  as  the  other  three.  I  can  notice  an  improvement  in  his  work 
during  the  spring  term.'  All  four  of  them  have  abo  done  work  in  the  moot  court.  I  ap- 
pointed D.  clerk  of  the  moot  court  and  have  found  him  very  faithful  in  his  duties  there. 
All  four  of  these  students  are  regular  in  their  attendance  upon  my  class  and  attentive.  In 
criminal  law  they  have  all  been  prompt  in  attendance,  attentive  to  all  recitations,  and 
quick  to  respond  to  questions  put  to  the  class  as  a  whole.  They  have  manifested  an  inter- 
est in  the  subjects  taught,  and  their  work  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Tliere  may  be 
some  slight  distinction  among  them  as  to  application  and  degree  of  proficiency,  but  none 
worthy  of  note.  I  am  pleas^  with  their  progress  in  the  subject  taught.  They  have  all 
taken  the  same  courses.  During  the  fall  term  of  1904  they  were  in  my  classes  in  contracts, 
personal  and  domestic  relations,  and  torts.  During  the  winter  term  they  were  members  of 
my  classes  in  contracts,  torts,  property,  and  moot  court.  During  the  present  spring  term 
they  are  in  my  class  in  agency.  Speaking  of  each  separately  and  beginning  with  B.,  I 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  very  earnest,  conscientious,  hard-working  student.  He 
soon  convinced  me  and  his  classmates  that  in  scholarship  and  ability  he  had  few,  if  anv, 
superiors  in  each  of  the  above  classes,  and  that  he  was  the  ablest  of  the  four  Filipinos.  1 
am  pleased  to  say  that  he  has  maintained  this  high  standard  in  all  his  work  with  me.  J- 
and  D.  rank  next  to  B.,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  better  in  scholarship  and 
ability.  But  I  must  say  that  they  are  both  very  good  students.  J.  is  probably  a  harder 
worker  than  D.  and  possesses  a  more  manly  disposition,  yet  I  find  no  lault  with  the  dis- 
position of  D.  These  two  students  depend  much  upon  memory  and  are  not  such  clear  rea- 
soners  as  B. ;  nor  are  they  able  to  comprehend  a  dimcult  and  complex  case  so  readily  as  he, 
but  they  are  above  the  average  of  their  respective  classes,  and  their  work  in  all  my  classes 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  V.  I  find  reserved  and  distant ;  not  easily  approached.  He  has 
not  as  yet  shown  himself  as  possessing  the  ability  of  either  of  the  others.  I  think  he  does 
not  apply  himself  as  do  the  others,  yet  he  has  the  ability  to  pass  a  very  creditable  exami- 
nation. He  does  not  depend  upon  his  memory  as  do  J.  and  t>.,  but  he  is  not  the  reasooer 
that  B.  is.  As  to  class  standing,  he  is  not  ahovo  tho  average  in  any  of  the  subjects  he  hss 
studied  with  me.  His  work  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  majority  of  our  other 
students,  and  as  such  is  satisfactory.''' 
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FHIPIK 0  STUDEWT8  Dl  THE  TTWITED  STATES,  THE  PBOYIHCE  EBOM  WHICH 
EACH  WAS  APFODrTED,  AHD  THE  INSTITTTTIOH  IE  THE  TTNITEB  STATES 
WHICH  EACH  IS  ATTEKDIEO  (REVISED  TO  FEBEUART  1,  1906). 

Abaya,  Timoteo  (Lacuna),  Buisness  College,  Dixon,  111. 

Acosta  (Xliss),  Honoria  (Pangasinan),  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

AcoBta,  Rafael  (Pangasinan),  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Agana,  Bemado  (T&rlac),  Univeraity  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Agcaoili,  Romarico  (Ilocos  Norte),  ComeU  Univeraity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aguilar,  Andr^  (Cebd),  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia 

Alba,  Digno  (Cdpiz),  Boys'  Hall,  SUte  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Alcazar,  Candido  (Uoilo),  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur,  111. 

Aligada,  Orencio  (Masbate),  State  Normal  Schpol,  Normal,  111. 

Alvarez,  Ramdn  (Zamboan^),  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Apdstol,  Silverio  ^Zambalesl,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Arboleda,  Jos^  (Aibay),  University  of  Cincinnati,  Gncmnati,  Ohio. 

Arreza,  Lino  (Surigao),  St.  Vincent's  C6Uee;e,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Avelino,  Juan  (Cavite),  Oberlin  CoUege,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Avisado,  Pastor  (Ilocos  Sur),  Agricultural  CoUege,  Mich. 

Bcdtasar,  Apolinario  (Manila),  Uomell  Univeraity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Baluyut,  Sotero  (Pamnan^),  care  of  J.  B.  Nichols,  Santa  Ana,  Cat. 

Bantug,  Jos^  (Nueva  Ecija),  Santa  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Barretto,  Carlos  (Manila),  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia 

Batungbacal,  Jos^  (BataAn),  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

BiOedo,  Blanano  (Abra),  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Bocobo,  Geoige  (T4rlac),  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Borja,  Firmo  (Laguna),  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Borja,  Victorino  (Laguna),  Notre  Dame  Univeraity,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Bueno,  Pablo  (Oriental  Negros),  State  Normal  School,  Normal,  111. 

Bui^gos,  Jos6  (Manila),  Univeraity  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cabrera,  Joseph  (Cebd),  State  Normal  School,  Dekalb,  HI. 

Oajulis,  F^lix  (Cavite),  Dixon  Business  College,  Dixon,  111. 

Carbonell,  Manano  (Unidn),  State  Normal  School,  Dekalb,  Dl. 

Cruz,  Mariano  (Laguna),  Univeraity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Cuenco,  J.  Ma.  (Cebd).  Georgetown  University,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Delgado,  Francisco  (Manila),  Indiana  Univeraity,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Donate,  Anastacio  (Cagay&n),  Business  College,  IHxon,  Dl. 

Espinola,  Gr^orio  (Sorsogdn),  Eastman  Business  College,  Poushkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Espiritu,  Jos^  (Pampanga),  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Favis,  Asterio  (Ilocos  Sur),  Univeraity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Fem&ndez,  Vicente  (Paragua),  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Florendo  (Miss),  Elizabeth  (Ilocos  Sur),  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Flores,  Gabriel  ^Manila),  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Fonnoeo,  Arsemo  (Ilocos  Sur),  Umveraity  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragante,  Vicente  (Ilocos  Sur),  James  Milliken  Univeraity,  Decatur,  111. 

Frandsco,  Luis  ^Batangas),  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Gallardo,  Marcelmo  (Nueva  £cija),  care  of  Santa  CHara  College,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Gallardo.  Silvino  (Rizal),  Business  CoUege,  Dixon,  lU. 

Garcia,  Arturo  (Manila),  Univeraity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

G<5mez,  Jos^  (Manila),  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

G<5niez,  Liborio  (Manila),  Univeraity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

G<5mez,  Pastor  (Manila),  care  of  J.  B.  Nichols,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Gonzaga,  Isafas  (Cebd),  Univeraity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Gonza^,  J096  (Surigao),  Business  CoUege,  Dixon,  Dl. 

Gonzales,  Manuel  (Pansasin&n),  care  of  B.  W.  Handy,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Guazon,  Potenciano  (^unila),  Univeraity  of  Missoun,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Guerrero,  An^el  (Docos  Norte),  care  of  Mra.  Vina  Rose,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Hernando,  Hip<51ito  (Docos  Norte),  Univeraity  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hidalgo.  Marceliano  (Pangasindn),  James  Milliken  Univeraity,  Decatur,  111. 

Hidrosollo,  Ludovico  (C&piz),  Agricultural  CoUege,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Hilario,  Juan  (Batangas^,  Santa  Clara  CoUege,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

HipdUto,  Segundo  (&umila).  State  Normal  School,  Dekalb,  lU. 

Huising,  GenSnimo  (Doflo),  care  of  J.  B.  Nichols,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

IbaHo/Gsteban  (Docos  Norte),  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

lUustre,  Eustacio  (Batangas),  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

In^,  Ledn  (Docos  Sur),  Agricultural  CoUege,  Ames,  Iowa. 

JaraniUa,  DeHSin  (Doflo),  UniverBity  of  Tennessee,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 
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Joya.  Mariano  de  (Batangas),  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Kasilag,  Marshall  (Batangas),  James  Milliken  University,  I^»catur,  HI. 

Larracas,  Fidel  (Tayabas),  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur,  HI. 

Laygo,  Padfico  (Batangas),  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Le<$n,  Eleanor  de  (Bocos  Sur),  St.  Maiy's  Academy,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Le<$n,  J.  V.  de  (Bulac&n),  care  of  Harvey  Collins,  Kedlands,  Cal. 

Llamado,  Francisco  (Cavite),  State  Normal  School,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

Llamas  (^ifiss),  Qenoveva  (Lacuna),  care  of  St.  Mair's  Aoiaemy,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Lomibao,  Roque  (Pangasindn),  State  Normal  School,  Normal,  III. 

Ldpez,  Carlos  (Boilo),  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ldpez,  Satumino  (Nueva  £}cija),  Manuel  Training  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lorenzo,  Tom&s  (Pampanga),  IXxon  Business  CoU^,  Dixon,  111. 

Maceda,  Sixto  (Laguna),  care  of  Mrs.  Vina  Rose,  )^ttier,  Cil. 

Magsaysay,  Ambrosio  (Zambales),  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Manalo,  Vicente  (Cavite),  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Manuel,  Qregorio  (Cebd),  State  Normal  Saiool,  Dekalb^  Dl. 

Martinez,  Rufus  (Boilo),  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincmnati,  Ohio. 

Monasterial,  Cendn  (Nueva  ficija).  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Mondofiedo,  Mariano  (Isabela),  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Montenegro,  Rafael  (Oriental  Negros),  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Morado,  Ciriaco  (Batangas),  Agricultural  CoUege,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Mufioz,  Jos^  (Pangasin&n),  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Nacidn,  Pablo  (Albay),  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Nakpil,  Ramdn  (Manila),  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Natividad,  Domingo  (Antique),  State  Normal  School,  Normal,  Bl. 

Nava,  Le6n  (Iloilo),  Eastman  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Nera,  Antonio  (Unidn),  State  Normal  School,  De  E^b,  111. 

Nicdao,  Miguel  (Pampan^),  State  Normal  School,  Normal,  111. 

Nieva,  Jose  (Manila),  Umversity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Odioa,  Ramdn  (Manila),  State  Normal  School.  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

Oliver,  Florentino  (Ambos  Camarines),  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Onrubia,  Lorenzo  (Cavite),  High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Paeaduan,  Wm.  (Ilocos  Sur),  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Paunares,  Balbino  (Uoflo),  .Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mch. 

Paredes,  Qregorio  (Cavite),  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Patdu,  Bdefonso  (Manila),  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Paz,  Fabian  de  la  (Pampanga),  care  of  A.  liarvey  Collins,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Ponce,  Alfonso  V.  (BulacAn),  care  of  A.  Harvey  Collins,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Quirino,  Ernesto  (Unidn),  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Quisumbing,  Emilio  (Manila),  ComeU  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ramirez,  Eduardo  (Bohol),  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ramirez,  Qregorio  (Bulac4n),  State  Normal  School,  De  Ealb,  Bl. 

Ramos,  Joaqi2n  (Tirlac),  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Ramos,  Justo  (Bulacin),  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Reyes,  Francisco  (Manila),  Institute  of  Technol(^,  Boston,  Mass. 

Reyna,  Jos^  (Ilocos  Sur),  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Rico,  Qraciano  (Boilo),  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Rivera,  Jos^  (Laguna),  Purdue  University,  Larayette,  Ind. 

Roa.  \lanuel  (Misamis),  St.  Vincent's  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rocha,  Zacarias  (Bohol),  St.  Vincent's  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Roco,  Mateo  (Manila),  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rosario,  Ignacio  (Manila),  Eastman  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Ruiz,  PeWio  (Bocos  Norte),  Boys'  Hall,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

San  Jos^.  Domingo  (Ambos  Camarines),  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Santos,  Alejandro  (Manila),  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N  Y. 

Santos,  Qervasio  (Pampanga),  Santa  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Santos,  Joq6  (PampanaEt),  Santa  Clara  College.  &nta  Clara,  Cal. 

Sanvictores,  Jos^  A.  (Pampanga),  Oberlin  (Sllege,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Serrano,  Pedro  (Sorsogdn),  Boys'  Hall,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sevilla,  Andr^  (Leyte),  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Sison,  Antonio  (MaJoila),  University  of  Mi^uri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Sison  (Miss),  Louisa  (Pangasin&n),  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sun^,  Benito  (Bulaca&n),  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sdmco^  Qeoige  (Manila) LWashington.D.  C. 

Tolentmo,  Eufronio  V.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Torrefranca,  Cirilo  (Iloflo),  Notre  Dame,  Univereity,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Tuason,  Alfonso  (Manila),  Purdue  UniverBity,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Ungson,  Rafael  (Pangasin&n),  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Urtula,  Dalmacio  (Pangasinin),  care  of  Mrs.  Vina  Rose,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Yalderas,  Hilaridn  (Tayabas),  Eastman  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Vald^,  JoaA  (Manila),  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Valencia,  F^lix  (Uoflo),  J^mes  ^liken  University,  Decatur,  HI. 

Vallarta,  Julian  (Nueva  Ecija),  St.  Vincent's  Colleee,  Loe  Angeles,  Cal. 

Varela,  Vicente  (Occidental  Negros),  State  Normal  School,  Normal,  111. 

Velez,  Natalio  (Occidental  Negros),  Oberlin  College,  Oberlm,  Ohio. 

Veyra,  Martin  de  (Manila),  Cdlege  of  the  Holy  (>06s,  Worcester,  Mass. 

ViUanueva,  Bonifacio  (Batangas),  care  of  A.  Harvey  Ck>llins,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Villanueva,  Emilio  (Occidental  Negros),  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tcasiano,  Francisco  (Manila),  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  i. 

Yumul,  Victoriano  (Pampanga),  St.  Vincent's  Cbllege,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BXCOBD  AHD  SBPOBT  FORMS  OF  THE  BUBBAU  OF  EBUCATIOH. 

The  general  office  of  the  bureau  of  education  has  prepared  a  complete  system  of  report 
forms  which  insures  full  and  accurate  record  of  enrollment  and  attendance  in  the  schools, 
individual  service  of  each  superintendent,  supervisor,  American  and  Filipino  teacher, 
distribution  and  use  of  school  supplies,  collection  and  disbursement  of  school  funds,  con- 
struction and  repair  of  school  buildmgs,  and  construction  of  school  furniture. 

These  report  forms,  all  of  which  are  devised  to  meet  local  conditions,  are  as  follows: 

Reoord  Form  No.  1. — Public  School  Register. 

One  of  these  registers  is  used  in  every  class  room  in  the  islands,  and  in  it  is  recorded  the 
sex,  age,  residence,  attendance,  name  of  parent  or  guardian,  and  detailed  records  of  all  books 
issued  to  a  pupil  or  returned  by  him. 

Record  Form  No.  2.— Class  Room  Teachers'  Monthly  Report. 

This  form  is  forwarded  promptly  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  the  supervising  teacher  of 
the  district.  It  records  on  each  day  of  the  month  the  enrollment  for  that  month  and  enroll- 
ment for  the  year,  the  number  who  have  left  and  returned  during  the  year  to  date,  number 
belonging,  and  the  actual  attendance,  male  and  female,  of  the  primary,  intermediate,  and 
eeconaary  grades. 

Record  Form  No.  3. — Supervising  Teachers'  Monthly  Report. 

Tlus  is  a  condensation  of  all  class-room  teachers'  reports  and  embodies  for  the  whole 
district  the  information  which  is  given  in  detail  on  report  Form  No.  2.  It  goes  to  the 
division  superintendent  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

Record  Form  No.  4. — Teacher's  Class  Monthly  Report. 

It  is  prepared  by  the  supervising  teacher  of  each  district  and  forwarded  to  the  division 
superintendent.  It  records  the  attendance  of  each  Filipino  teacher  and  aspirante  upon  the 
sessions  of  special  classes  for  municipal  teachers. 

Record  Form  No.  5. — Night  School  Monthly  Report. 

Thia  is  forwarded  by  each  night  school  teacher  to  the  division  superintendent,  stating  the 
dates  of  night  school  sessions  and  time  of  opening  classes,  the  attendance,  male  and  female, 
making  special  mention  of  the  number  of  pupils  present  over  21  years  of  age. 

Record  Form  No.  6. — Report  of  Schools  and  Teachers. 

lUs  report  is  rendered  monthly  by  each  division  superintendent  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent <M  education.  It  presents  a  monthly  review  of  public  school  work  in  every  town 
and  barrio  in  the  archipelago.  The  report  embodies  a  statement  of  each  school  dfistrict, 
its  population,  the  numner  of  its  barrios,  its  estimated  school  population,  name  and  number 
of  earn  school  estabUahed  within  its  limits,  the  names  of  American  and  Filipino  insular 
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teachers,  the  enrollment  in  each  day  school  for  the  current  month  and  current  year,  the 
average  number  belonging;,  the  average  attendance,  the  percentage  of  attendance,  and  the 
number  of  days  of  school;  also  the  enrollment  ana  attendance  and  number  of  sesaions  of 
night  schools  and  teachers'  classes.  The  enrollment  is  also  stated  by  years,  giving  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  school  in  the  primary  course,  first,  second,  and  third  gndcs, 
intermediate  course,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  and  in  each  year  of  the  secondaiy  coune. 
A  supplement  to  this  report  prepared  semiannually  by  the  division  superintendents,  gives 
the  following  information  about  every  Filipino  teacher  drawing  salary  from  public  funds: 
Name  of  teacher,  station,  salary  per  month,  number  of  years  of  service  in  American  schoob, 
number  of  vears  of  service  in  Spanish  schools,  attainments,  eflSciency,  and  whether  or  not  the 
teacher  holds  diploma  or  certincate. 

.  Record  Form  No.  7. — Report  of  Absences  of  Insular  Teachers. 

This  form  is  prepared  monthly  by  each  division  superintendent  and  forwarded  to  the 
eeneral  superintendent  of  education .  It  states  the  inclusive  dates  of  all  absences  of  teachen 
drawing  salary  from  insular  funds,  with  the  causes  of  such  absences. 

Record  Form  No.  8. — Character  and  Efficiency  Report  on  Insular  Teacbeis. 

Tliis  form  records  the  teaching  experience  in  the  United  States  of  an  employee  and  his 
teaching  experience  in  the  Philippines,  the  latter  including  a  full  statement  of  his  record  to 
date,  with  mention  of  all  absence  from  duty,  the  various  positions  in  which  he  has  served, 
the  number  of  teachers,  American  and  Filipino,  whom  he  has  supervised,  and  the  number 
and  character  of  schools  he  has  established. 

Supplementary  to  this  form  there  is  submitted  semiannually  by  the  division  superin- 
tendent a  statement  of  the  efficiency  of  each  teacher,  as  follows:  His  success  as  an  oiganiier 
in  meeting  local  conditions  and  difficulties,  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  his  personal  qiudities. 
courage,  adaptability,  sincerity,  fidelity,  courtesy,  energy,  quantitv  of  work  done,  physicu 
condition,  punctuality,  attendance,  standing  in  commumty,  and  whether  or  not  the  teacher 
is  open  to  the  suggestions  of  his  supervisor. 

Record  Form  No.  9. — Report  on  School  Supplies. 

This  is  rendered  annuallv  by  the  supervising  teacher  of  each  district  to  his  division  super- 
intendent. It  states  number  of  each  school  text  and  article  of  supply  on  hand  at  the  date  of 
the  report,  the  number  serviceable  and  that  can  be  used  another  year,  whether  stored  or 
tumea  over  to  some  other  office  of  the  government.  Hiis  report,  together  with  the  monthly 
statement  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  gradb  in  every  town  of  the  archipelago,  enables  the 
general  office  to  determine  tne  amount  of  school  supphes  that  should  properiy  be  shipped  to 
each  municipality. 

Record  Form  No.  10. — ^Building  Data  for  Sohoolhoussb. 

This  report  is  rendered  by  the  division  superintendent  to  the  ^neral  office  whoever 
request  is  made  for  the  preparation  of  school  plans.  It  states  the  dimensions  and  nature  of 
the  proposed  site  and  furmshes  data  as  to  the  character  and  cost  of  materials  obtainable 
locaOy  and  cost  of  labor. 

Record  Form  No.  11. — Report  on  School  Buildings. 

This  report  is  rendered  annually  by  each  division  superintendent  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent ol  education.  It  states  the  name  of  each  school  in  every  municipality,  the  chartcter 
of  building,  whether  stone,  wood^  or  nipa,  character  of  frame,  waUs,  ana  roof,  dimensions  of 
buildings  and  number  of  rooms;  if  leased,  the  monthly  rental  psid;  if  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  date  of  construction,  original  cost  in  money,  any  contributed  labor,  cost  of  repain, 
present  value  of  building,  and  its  present  condition,  funds  from  which  expenses  <^  repair  are 
tx)me,  and  remarks  as  to  adequacy  of  present  building. 

Record  Form  No.  12. — Report  of  School  Funds. 

This  report  is  rendered  annually  by  the  division  superintendent  to  the  genera)  office.  It 
states  the  receipts  of  every  municipality  for  school  purposes  from  internal  revenue^  IaimI 
tax,  by  appropriation  or  loan  from  eeneral  funds  and  other  sources;  also  all  expendituree 
for  school  purposes  in  each  municipality,  construction  of  school  buildiings,  repair  and  rental 
of  school  buildings,  salaries  of  teachers,  purchase,  construction,  or  repair  of  scnool  furniture, 
transportation  of  supplies,  and  miscellaneous.  Statement  is  also  submitted  of  amount  o( 
undischarged  obligations. 
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Record  Fobm  No.  13. — Requisitions  fob  School  Supplies. 

Hiis  report  is  submitted  by  each  supenrisine  teacher  through  his  division  superintendent 
to  the  general  office  when  further  school  supplies  are  required. 

Record  Form  No.  14. — Superyising  Teachers'  Report. 

This  form  is  supplementary  to  Form  No.  3.  It  is  a  detailed  record  of  services  of  a  saper- 
vising  teacher,  stating  the  distances  traveled  during  the  month,  the  kind  of  transportation 
used,  the  expense,  the  hours  so  employed,  the  name  of  the  schools  visited,  the  number  of 
pupils  present,  and  hours  spent  in  instruction. 

Note. — Copies  of  the  above-mentioned  blank  forms  are  on  file  in  the  War  Department. 


SBCEVT  AHD  PSHDIHG  PVBLIOATIOHS  OF  THE  BTJBEATT  OF  EDTTOATIOH. 

In  order  to  set  before  the  American  and  FiUpino  teaching  force  and  the  more  influential 
FiHpino  people  throu^out  the  islands  the  status  and  the  aims  of  its  educational  work, 
this  bureau  nas  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  series  of  bulletins.  Some  of  these  have 
to  do  with  the  organization  of  school  work,  others  are  descriptive  of  the  work  of  s]>ecial 
schools,  and  still  others  serve  as  supplementary  texts  and  outlines  for  special  lines  of 
instruction.    The  subjects  of  these  bulletins  are  noted  below: 

Bulletin  No.  1.  (Spanish  and  English)  1904:  The  PhiHppine  Normal  School.  An  illus- 
trated announcement  of  the  organization  of  the  Normal  School,  with  review  of  the 
work  of  the  school  year  1903-4.    (41  pages.) 

Bulletin  No.  2.  A  course  of  studv  in  vocal  music  for  vacation  normal  institutes.  Prepared 
by  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Qordon-Dunster,  supervisor  of  music.  This  served  as  an  outline 
in  instruction  in  music  in  normal  institutes  throughout  the  archipelago  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1904. 

Bulletin  No.  3.  (Spanish  and  English.)  The  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades.  An 
illustrated  announcement  of  tne  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  trade  school 
with  prospectus  for  1904-5. 

Bulletin  No.  4.  (Spanish  and  English.)  The  Philippine  Nautical  School.  An  illustrated 
pamphlet  stating  purposes  of  the  Nautical  School,  conditions  of  admission,  and  grad- 
uation, courses  of  instruction,  etc.     (42  pages.) 

Bulletin  No.  5.  Notes  on  the  treatment  ot  smallpox.  A  pamphlet  prepared  upon  the 
request  of  the  ^neral  superintendent  by  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Thomas,  attending  pnysician 
and  surgeon,  civil  sanitarium,  Baguio,  Bengiiet.  Its  preparation  was  occasioned 
bv  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  a  number  of  province's.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  bureau  of  education  a  number  of  American  teachers  have  succumbed  to  the 
disease.  There  is  here  presented  information  descriptive  of  the  disease,  its  dissem- 
ination, prevention,  and  treatment.  Teachers  are  in  a  position  to  be  of  ^at  assist- 
ance to  tne  health  authorities  in  stamping  out  such  an  epidemic  from  theu-  respective 
communities.     (6  pases.) 

Bulletin  No.  6.  Industrial  exhibits  of  Philippine  schools  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sitbn.  Prepared  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Hager,  m  charge  of  the  Philippine  educational  exhibit 
at  St.  Louis,  illustrative  of  industrial  education  in  the  Philippmes.     (51  pages.) 

Bulletin  No.  7.  Courses  of  instruction  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Philippine  filands,  out- 
lining the  scheme  of  primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary  instruction  now  estab- 
lished in  the  Philippines,  annoimcing  courses  of  instruction  offered,  subjects  taught, 
and  texts  eniployed.    (20  pages.) 

Bulletin  No.  8.  (^lrsos  de  Enseflanza  para  las  Escuelas  Publicas  de  las  Islas  Filipinas. 
Spanish  translation  of  Bulletin  No.  7.     (21  pages.) 

Bulletm  No.  9.  Philippine  baptismal  names  with  En^ish  eauivalents.  Prepared  by  Mr. 
E.  E.  Schneider,  a  teacher  in  the  bureau  of  education.  This  list  is  of  vahie  in  annoimc- 
ing the  correct  or  preferred  spelling  of  1,400  given  names  in  common  use  in  the  Phil- 
i{^ines,  in  view  of  the  very  gener^  corruption  to  which  the  spelling  of  proper  names 
is  subject  in  these  islands.    (16  paces.) 

Bulletin  No.  10.  Government  in  the  United  States.  A  text  prepared  for  use  in  the  Phil- 
ippine public  schools  by  Albert  II.  Putney,  of  the  bureau  of  education.  Desimed 
lor  use  at  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  secondary 
course  of  instruction.    (109  pages.) 

Bulletin  No.  11.  Courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  wood  working,  and  iron  working  for 
provincial  secondary  schools.    Prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  the   PhiHppine 
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School  of  Arts  and  Trades  for  the  information  and  direction  of  teachers  in  provincitl 
trade  schools.     (38  pages.) 

Bulletin  No.  12.  (Soanish  and  English.)  Advanced  and  postgraduate  studies  offered  bv 
the  Philippine  Normal  School  for  preparation  for  entrance  to  American  colleges  ami 
universities,  and  for  entrance  to  the  University  of  the  Philippines.  An  illustrated 
announcement  of  advanced  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  Latin,  German,  French, 
and  Spanish.    (34  pages.) 

Bulletin  No.  13.  Colonial  governments  of  European  States.  Prepared  by  Albert  H.  Put- 
ney, bureau  of  education.     (Not  yet  printed.) 

Bulletin  No.  14.  Codified  school  law  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  regulations  of  the  gen- 
eral superintendent.     (Not  yet  printed.) 

Bulletin  No.  15.  American  politics  and  parhamentary  law.  Designed  for  use  in  primary 
and  intermediate  schools  and  prepared  by  Albert  H.  Putney,  of  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion.    (Not  yet  printed.) 

Bulletin  No.  16.  Agncultural  teaching  in  primary  and  intermediate  schools.  (In  prepara- 
tion.^ 

Bulletin  No.  18.  Course  in  housekeeping  for  intermediate  schools.    (In  preparation.) 

Bulletin  No.  19.  Teaching  of  phonics  to  Filipino  children.    (In  preparation.) 

Bulletin  No.  20.  Games  and  athletic  training  in  the  public  schools.    (In  preparation.) 

Bulletin  No.  21.  (English  and  Spanish.)  Philippine  Normal  School,  illustrated.  A  revised 
and  amplified  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  1,  catalogue  for  1904-5,  and  prospectus  for 
1905-6.    (67  pages.) 

Bulletin  No.  22.  Lessons  on  famihar  Philippine  animals.  Prepared  by  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Led- 
yard,  teacher  in  the  bureau  of  education.  An  illustrated  outline  for  use  in  instniction 
on  animal  life  in  5th  grade  intermediate  course,  to  be  supplemented  by  later  bulle- 
tin.    (34  pages.) 

The  Philippine  Teacher  is  an  illustrated  monthly  journal  edited  by  Dr.  John  G.  Coulter, 
formerly  8CN9cial  teacher  of  botany  in  the  PhiUppme  Normal  School  and  supervisor  of 
naturenstuay  instruction  for  the  bureau  of  education.  The  first  issue  of  this  journal 
appeared  I)ecember  .15,  1904.  All  issues  in  the  school  year  1904-5  were  published  under 
the  supervision  of  the  general  superintendent.  Division  superintendents  and  teachers 
were  encouraged  to  subscribe  for  the  magazine,  and,  in  the  supplying  of  news  items  ukI 
special  articles,  to  contribute  toward  its  support  and  success.  On  July  19, 1905,  the  journal 
having  become  well  established,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove  it  from  its  official 
status  as  an  organ  of  the  bureau  of  education  and  so  establish  it  as  an  independent  maga- 
zine. All  numbers  of  the  Phihppine  Teacher  cont^  items  of  information  on  educational 
work  in  the  Philippines  or  elsewhere,  special  articles  prescribed  for  use  in  public  scbool 
classes;  and  general  articles  upon  various  phases  of  the  government  of  the  islands.  Tlie 
more  important  articles  which  have  appear^  in  the  various  issues  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Volume  I,  No.  1,  December,  1904: 

The  prospects  for  education  in  the  Philippines.    David  P.  Barrows,  general  superin- 
tendent of  education. 
Measures  to  correct  the  tendency  to  tuberculosis.     (A  series.)    Maj.  E.  C.  Carter, 

commissioner  of  public  health. 
Geolo^cal  excursions  for  Philippine  schools.     (A  series.)    H.  D.  McCaskey,  chief, 

mining  bureau. 
The  government  and  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     (A  series.)     David  Lewis 

Cobb,  chief,  legislative  division,  executive  bureau. 
An  additional  appropriation  for  school  buildings.    Act  of  the  Philippine  CommissioD. 
Suggestions  for  industrial  work  for  girls.     Alice  E.  Magoon,  teacher  of  domestic 

science,  provincial  school  of  Zamba^s. 
Plans  for  tne  intermediate  school  group. 
Former  Governor  Taft  on  education  in  the  Philippines. 
Division   superintendents'  libraries.    William  T.  Stewart,  chief,  property  divisioD, 

bureau  of  education. 
Volume  I,  No.  2,  January,  1905: 

Education  in  the  Philippines.  Gen.  James  F.  Smith,  secretary  of  public  instructioD. 
Philippine  forests.  (A  series.)  Ralph  C.  Bryant,  assistant  chief,  bureau  of  forestry. 
The  government  and  the  laws  of  the  Philippme  Islands.     (A  series.)     David  Lewis 

Cobb. 
Interest  in  the  United  States  in  Philippine  education.     Frank  R.  White,  assistant  to 

the  general  superintendent  of  education. 
The  Philippine  Nomaal  School.    George  W.  Beattie,  superintendent,  Philippine  Normal 

School. 
The  or^pnization  of  the  offices  of  the  division  superintendents.    Gilbert  N.  Brink, 

division  superintendent  of  schools  for  Ilof  lo. 
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Vdume  I,  No.  3,  Febniaiy,  1906: 

Land  registration  in  the  Philippines.    Judge  Daniel  R.  Williams,  court  of  land  regis- 
tration. 

Measures  to  correct  the  tendency  to  tuberculosis.     II.    Maj.  E.  C.  Carter. 

Geoloeical  excursions  for  Philippine  schools.     II.    H.  D.  McCaskey. 

The  abac&  industry.    H.  T.  Edwards,  hemp  expert. 

The  educational  exhibit  at  the  Philippine  exposition.    Albert  R.  Hager,  in  charge  of 
the  Philippine  educational  exhibit,  Liouisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis. 

The_gOYemment  and  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    IlL    David  Lewis  Cobb. 
Volnme  i;  No.  4,  Maroh,  1905: 

Our  new  Philippine  currency.    E.  W.  Kemmerer,  chief,  currency  division,  insular 
treasury. 

Tyincal  reports  from  two  divisions.    James  D.  Barry  and  James  L.  Sibley,  teachers, 
provinces  of  La  Unidn  and  Masbate. 

Elementary  chemistry  in  everyday  life.    Qeoige  W.  Seattle. 

Tlie  government  and  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    III.     David  Lewis  Cobb. 

Announcement  for  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

Announcement  for  the  Philippine  Nautical  School. 
Volume  II,  No.  1,  June,  1905: 

The  supervising  teacher.    David  P.  Barrows. 

The  eovemment  and  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Isands.    IV.     David  Lewis  Cobb. 

"Old Crusty" — The  Spider.    Edgar  M.  Leayard,  teacher  of  zoology. 

The  birthday  of  Rizal.    Austin  (>aig,  teacher  in  Mindoro. 

Suggestions  for  number  work.    Annette  L.  Crocker,  teacher  of  mathematics. 

A  garden  lesson.    Euretta  M.  Hoyles,  teacher. 

The  Filipino  teacher.    Provisional  regulations  governing  his  service. 
Vohmie  II,  No.  2,  July,  1905: 

The  British  occupation  of  Manila.     Prescott  F.  Jemegan,  teacher  of  history,  Philip- 
pine Normal  School. 

Measures  to  correct  the  tendencv  to  tuberculosis.    III.    Maj.  E.  C.  Carter. 

The  government  and  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    V.    David  Lewis  Cobb. 

Education  in  the  Malay  States  under  Britisn  rule.    David  P.  Barrows. 

"Jocko."    The  monkey.    Edgar  M.  Ledyard. 

Suggestions  for  number  work.    Annette  L.  Crocker. 
Volume  II,  No.  3,  August,  1905: 

Blending  legal  systems  in  the  Philippines.    Judge  C.  S.  Lobingier,  court  of  first  instance. 

Nature  study  in  the  Philippines.    John  T.  Stuart,  teacher. 

The  government  and  the  liaws  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    VI.     David  Lewis  Cobb. 

Give  the  bo^  a  chance.    Geoige  Whiting,  supervising  teacher,  Cavite  Province. 

Recess  readm^  for  Filipino  tcSichers. 

Industrial  wok. 

The  American  teacher  in  the  Philippines. 


DIVI8I0H  OF  THE  CITT  OF  KAHILA. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Manila  have,  since  June  15, 1903,  been  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  O.  A.  OHeiUv,  who  renders  the  appended  report. 

The  day  school  attendance  in  Manila  has  not  increased  in  so  large  a  measure  as  in  other 
school  divisions  during  the  past  two  years,  though  the  present  number  is  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  attendance  of  last  year  and  the  preceding  school  year.  The  comparatively 
laige  number  of  American  teachers  assigned  to  tne  citvhas  made  possible,  however,  a  closer 
supervision  of  the  work  of  Filipino  assistants,  and  the  farser  opportunities  of  those  assistants 
for  constant  study  and  continuous  training  have  enabled  them  as  a  body  to  acquire  a  better 
knowledge  of  English  than  the  Filipino  teaching  force  of  any  other  school  division.  These 
advantages  arise,  of  course^  through  the  restriction  of  a  large  population  within  compara- 
tivelv  narrow  limits.  In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  salaries  of  Filipino  teachers  at  present 
employed  by  the  municipidity  of  Manila  during  the  last  fiscal  vear  amounted  to  ^154,326.60, 
whereas  the  greatest  amount  paid  in  municipal  teachers  salaries  by  any  other  school 
diviskm  was  ^47,478.74. 

The  particular  line  upon  which  neater  advance  in  the  city  is  now  essential  is  in  the  con- 
stnictbn  of  suitable  school  builoings.  Since  the  American  occupation  the  province  of 
Pam^asinan  has  erected  167  school  buildings,  valued  at  ^^53,700;  Batangas  97,  valued  at 
^70,345;  Hocos  Sur  103,  valued  at  ^56,000;  Tayabas  39,  valued  at  ^112,000;  in  all. 
1,697  buildingB  have  been  erected.    During  this  period  the  mimicipality  of  Manila  has  erected 
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one  school  building,  at  an  expense  of  F2,494.  It  is  expected  that  this  condition  in  Manila 
wiU  be  promptly  remedied  by  the  municipal  board,  thereby  bringing  the  city  into  a  positioD 
for  favorable  comparison  as  regards  its  interest  in  public  education  with  other  portions  of  the 
archipelaeo. 

In  neany  aU  provinces  there  have  been  gratifying  contributions  by  Filipino  people  from 
personal  funds  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings  and  for  other  school  enterprises.  A 
total  of  P'232,988.33  has  been  so  contributed  during  the  past  year,  none  of  whic£  has  been 
raised,  in  the  city  of  Manila. 

The  generally  satisfactory  conditions  described  in  last  year's  report  have  not  materiallj 
changed.  Undesirable  features  still  remain,  but  the  year's  progress  made  toward  tb^ 
removal  indicates  favorable  results.  Schools  of  all  grades  and  clames  have  gained  in  popu- 
larity. No  indication  of  a  falling  off  of  interest  is  anywhere  apparent.  Distinction  of^caste 
seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  functions  of  different  schools  and  courses  seem  to 
be  better  understood  than  formerly,  and  more  definite  results  appear.  The  limit  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Filipino  student  seems  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever.  All  grades  of  wofk  presented 
have  been  performed  and  in  a  generally  satisfactory  manner. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

A  radical  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  city  course  of  study  since  the  date  of  the  bst 
report  has  materially  modified  the  former  classification.  The  two  secondary  schools 
described  in  last  year's  report  have  been  changed  to  intermediate  schools.  Three  new  inter- 
mediate schools  nave  been  established:  One  at  608  calle  Bilibid,  Santa  Cruz;  one  at  172caUe 
Victoria,  Walled  City,  and  one  at  322  calle  Real,  Paco.  All  American  teachers  have  been 
removed  from  primary  schools,  and  all  instruction  of  primary  pupils  is  given  by  native 
teachers.    The  city  has  been  divided  into  five  supervising  districts  as  follows: 

First  district. — Santa  Ana,  Pandacan,  Paco,  and  Singalong. 

Second  district, — Malate,  Ermita,  Concepcidn,  and  Intramuros. 

Third  district, — Santa  Mesa,  Sampaloc,  and  San  Miguel. 

Fourth  district.— Qai&po,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Trozo. 

Fifth  district. — San  NicoUs,  Tondo,  and  Gagalaiiging. 

The  work  in  each  district  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  American  teacher.  Next  in 
authority  are  the  native  principals,  who  are  m  inunediate  charge  of  the  differrait  schook 
Under  them  are  the  native  teachers. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  present  course  of  study  requires  that  the  primary  term  shall  cover  a  period  of  three 
instead  of  seven  years,  as  formerly.  Three  years  are  covered  in  the  intermediate  course,  aft<f 
which  secondary  courses,  covering  periods  of  from  two  to  four  years,  are  offered.  TYm  new 
course  of  study,  which  is  general  tnroughout  the  islands,  has  been  in  operation  in  the  city 
schools  since  C5ctober  24, 1904.  The  term  of  its  trial  has  not  been  long  enough  to  constitiite 
a  fair  test,  hence  its  merits  are  as  yet  undecided.  Developments  to  date  seem  to  indicate  the 
following  dangers:  That  the  primary  course  of  three  years  is  too  short;  that  the  transfer  to 
the  intermediate  schools  of  the  necessarily  large  number  of  pupils  who  yearly  complete  the 
work  of  the  primary  course,  is  premature  and  will  constitute  a  serious  and  undesirable  break 
in  the  work  of  the  pupil  at  a  staf  e  too  near  the  beginning  of  his  development.  Beyond  this 
there  is  a  danger  that  hi  two  or  three  years  the  enrollment  in  the  primary  schools  wul  be  rela- 
tively too  small,  compared  with  that  in  the  intermediate  grades.  If  pupils  were  disposed  to 
remain  in  school  only  three  or  four  years  this  objection  would  not  exist.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  satisfied  to  remain  for  six  or  seven  years.  A  fact  in  point  is  thit 
amon^  the  pupils  enrolled  this  ye^r  are  found  practically  all  of  the  pupils  who  failed  upon 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  term. 

BUILOINOS. 

A  general  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  school  buildingB  throu^out  the 
city  The  sanitary  condition  is  much  better  than  formerly.  The  pail  tystenahas  been 
made  general,  better  ventilation  has  been  secured,  premises  are  better  drained,  more  exten- 
sive recreation  grounds  have  been  provided,  buildings  have  been  equipped  with  awnings  tod 
shades,  and  new  partitions  and  screens  have  made  it  possible  to  divide  pupils  into  dasses  of  a 
more  nearly  proper  size.  Several  excellent  buildings  have  been  secured.  In  evefy  caae 
these  buildings  are  of  a  much  better  class  thah  those  ^rmerly  occupied.  Special  reference  is 
made  to  the  new  Trozo  boys'  building  at  No.  232  calle  Diaz,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  400; 
the  American  school  building  at  No.  317  calle  Nozaleda,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  300,  twi 
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the  Manila  Schod  of  Commerce  building  at  No.  38  calle  Gunao,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
500.  The  condition  will  never  be  entirely  or  even  reasonably  satisfactory  until  new  moaem 
school  buildings  are  constructed  by  the  city.  It  is  realized  that  such  construction  is  expen- 
sive and  requires  time,  but  it  is  hoped  that  something  substantial  wiU  be  done  in  this  direction 
during  the  coming  year. 

FURNFTDBE. 

The  construction  bj  the  city  of  modem  school  desks  capable  of  acconunodating  2,500  addi- 
tional pupib  has  obviated  all  difficulty  along  this  line,  ft  is  believed  that  the  present  equip- 
ment will  prove  sufficient  for  the  purposes  <m  the  coming  year. 

TEAGHEB8. 

The  personnel  of  the  city  teaching  force  is  rather  higher  than  that  of  last  year.  Certain 
teachers  whoee  work  was  not  up  to  a  proper  standard  have  been  either  discontmued  or  trans- 
ferred, and  the  few  who  have  been  trannerred  to  the  city  from  the  provinces  are  of  the  high 
grade. 

The  assignment  of  city  teachers  is  as  follows: 


Americans: 

American  school 9 

Intermediate  schools 19 

School  of  Commerce 5 

Prinoary  supervisors 5 

Music 4 

Drawing 1 

Kindergarten 5 


Natives: 

Primary  schools 189 

Intermediate 9 

School  of  Cominerce 3 

Drawing 11 

Kindergarten 4 

Total 216 


Total. 


The  indicated  reduction  in  the  American  teaching  force  of  the  city  has  been  found  neces- 
sary upon  grounds  of  economy,  and  has  been  made  possible  by  the  improvement  effected 
in  native  teachers,  enabling  them  to  take  charge  of  intermediate  classes.  The  rather  exten- 
sive promotion  of  native  teachers  to  intermediate  schools  which  has  taken  place  is  somewhat 
of  an  experiment,  it  not  yet  being  certain  that  these  teachers  wiU  prove  equal  to  the  task 


be  services  of  the  present  American  day  force  are  without  exception  satisfactory.  These 
teachers  deserve  highest  praise.  Their  sessions  are  long.  Supervision  and  inspection  are 
ck)se  and  careful,  a  high  degree  of  exceUence  in  work  is  required,  facilities  are  inadequate, 
expenses  high,  and  attractions  running  counter  to  the  interest  of  city  schools  strong.  In 
spite  of  these  obstacles  the  general  results  have  been  satisfactory.  Enrollment  and  attendance 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Enthusiasm  of  native  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  kept  high. 
Iiffitruction  and  direction  have  been  so  S3rstematized  that  the  best  possible  results  have  b^n 
accomplished  with  existing  facilities.  The  greatest  possible  aegree  of  authority  and 
reroonsibility  have  been  left  with  these  teachers,  and  their  share  of  credit  in  results  is  lai^. 

It  is  now  more  than  ever  before  clearly  apparent  that  the  task  of  developing  an  effective 
Dative  teachin|^  force  from  the  material  at  hand  is  neither  an  easy  orie  nor  one  that  can  be 
accomplished  m  a  short  time.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  in  time  these  teachers  will  become 
eflBcient,  but  it  is  also  nearly  certain  that  the  demand  being  made  upon  their  present  powers 
is  too  great  and  the  responsibility  entrusted  to  them  too  important,  considering  their  equip- 
ment. They  need  more  instruction  and  supervising  than  they  receive.  They  arc  excel- 
lent students  and  faithful  workers,  devoted  to  their  duties,  and  possessing  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  their  mission,  but  their  training  has  not  yet  qualified  them  for  the 
work  which  is  required.  The  evils  of  this  forcing  process  are  evidenced  almost  daily  in  the 
development  of  unexpected  weaknesses  in  teachers  of  all  grades.  Of  these  the  following  are 
most  common: 

That  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  superior  to  that  possessed  by  the  teacher;  that 
the  teacher  in  his  work  of  instruction  cx)mmits  such  grievous  errors  because  of  ignorance 
of  the  subject  concerned  that  the  result  of  his  effort  is  injury  instead  of  benefit  to  the  pupil; 
that  the  teachers  possessing  the  best  knowledge  of  a  subject  are  frequently  weakest  in  its 
presentation.  This  criticism  is  aimed  not  at  the  native  teacher,  who  has  accomplished  won- 
ders during  the  brief  period  of  his  instruction,  but  at  the  unfortunate  condition  which  forces 
him  to  aasuipe  obli^tions  beyond  his  powers  and  which  deprives  him  of  proper  supervision 
and  direction  at  a  tune  when  he  needs  tnem  most. 
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view.  The  spirit  of  the  school  is  excellent.  From  resources  provided  entirely  by  the  stu- 
dents a  small  library  has  been  started,  a  baseball  and  foot-baU  team  and  fife  and  drum  coips 
have  been  equipped  and  several  up^to-date  bookcases  and  a  fairly  good  reference  libraiy 

Eurchased.  In  addition  to  this  a  fairly  eood  gymnasiimi  has  been  organixed  and  equipped 
y  the  students.  Horizontal  and  panulel  bars,  traveling  rings,  vaulting  horses,  mate, 
punching  bags  and  boxing  gloves,  and  dumb  bells  have  been  secured  and  installed  in  the 
basement  of  the  school  building.  The  gymnasium  is  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  rtu- 
dent  directors,  rigid  rules  and  regulations  have  been  prepared,  a  system  of  instruction  pro- 
vided, and  all  of  the  more  important  details  of  an  up-to-date  gymnasium  observed.  It  is 
believed  that  this  is  the  first  departure  of  its  kind  in  tne  schools  of  the  islands.  It  is  believed 
that  this  school  will  work  a  decided  improvement  in  the  personnel  of  the  government  and 
commercial  service. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

All  pupils  are  actively  interested  in  this  work.  The  great  majority  of  them  read  simple 
music  fairly  weU  and  native  teachers  present  the  subject  in  class  with  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess. Supervision  by  trained  American  teachers  is  still  necessary  and  will  remain  so  for 
some  time.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  present  city  music  teaching  force  is  lazver 
than  is  justified  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  No  reduction  should  oe  made  in  m 
force  of  three  supervisors,  who  at  present,  perform  the  actual  work  or  supervision.  Tliese 
supervisors  are  faithful,  effective,  and  fully  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  subject  with  the 
aia  of  an  intelligently  constructed  course  or  study  and  under  the  direction  of  this  office. 
Reasonable  economy  forces  the  opinion  that  the  services  of  the  present  director  of  music 
at  $1,500  annually  can  be  safely  dispensed  with.  The  function  of  this  director  in  charge 
of  the  supervisors  is  very  indemiite  and  its  value  to  the  department  of  city  schools  ques- 
tionable. 

KINDEBOABTENS. 

The  desirability  of  the  retention  of  the  kindei^garten  in  the  department  upon  a  permanent 
and  increasing  basis  is  not  yet  clear.  As  an  institution,  and  considered  apftrt  from  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  general  work  of  education,  the  kindergarten  is  a  success.  The  native  child  is 
properly  responsive  to  this  class  of  instruction,  the  native  teacher  promises  to  become  in 
time  and  with  training  a  fairly  satisfactory  kindergartner,  and  the  interest  of  parents  is 
strong.  The  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  is,  however,  unreasonably  hi^,  and  omy  a  small 
portion  of  the  eligible  children  of  the  city  can  be  accommodated.  It  is  not  believed  that 
the  extension  of  the  kindei^rten  as  an  institution  is  desirable.  The  kindergartens  at 
present  in  operation  should  be  allowed  to  continue  as  a  center  from  which  the  influence  of 
the  method  of  these  institutions  may  be  extended  to  the  first  grade  of  primary  schools. 
The  introduction  of  kindergarten  method  and  material  into  primary  grades  to  be  practical 
must  be  made  slowly,  because  of  the  lack  upon  the  part  of  the  primary  teacher  of  the  ^Mcial 
knowledge  required. 

INDU8TBY   CLASSIFICATION. 

A  splendid  interest  has  been  developed  in  primary  schools  along  the  line  of  Uie  study  and 
dassincation  of  Philippine  woods,  fabrics,  cereab,  and  industries.  The  work  with  fabrics 
is  particularly  interesting.  Specimens  of  all  fabrics  common  to  the  islands,  together  with 
the  raw  fiber,  are  brought  to  the  class  room  by  the  pupils.  They  are  then  mounted  upon 
cards  prepared  by  the  pupils,  after  which  a  careful  study  of  each  specimen  is  made  by  the 
class.  Upon  the  back  of  each  card  is  written  the  result  of  this  study,  including  place  of 
flTowth,  process  of  cultivation  and  manufacture,  coloring  material  used,  uses,  value,  etc. 
The  card,  with  ita  specimen,  is  then  used  in  the  class  in  connection  with  work  in  languan, 
geography,  or  history,  after  which  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  school  museum.  A  practicaUj 
simDar  process  is  applied  to  woods  and  cereals,  with  the  result  that  much  useful  informatioo 
is  brought  to  light,  tne  idea  of  original  investigation  is  developed,  and  an  interesting  muaeom 
is  formed. 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE. 

The  work  of  domestic  science,  hj^n  during  the  year,  has  not  yet  received  •-  fair  test,  but 
all  indications  are  satisfactory.  Thus  far  the  work  has  been  most  general  in  its  nature. 
The  services  of  an  experienced  director  have  been  secured  and  a  comprehensive  course  of 
study  prepared.  This  course  covers  hygiene  and  sanitation,  including  simple  bacteriok)gy» 
cooking,  sewing,  home  nursing,  and  general  housekeeping.  A  special  effort  will  be  made  to 
adapt  instruction  to  peculiar  local  needs.  Laboratory  and  actual  kitchen  work  have  not 
yet  commenced,  due  to  former  lack  of  facilities,  but  will  be  in  full  operation  in  two  months. 
The  quarters  decided  upon  for  these  purposes  are  located  in  the  American  school  buikliDg. 
317  calle  Nozaleda.  Tne  accommodations  are  extensive,  and  when  completed  will  cooguA 
of  a  lecture  room,  laboratory,  kitchen,  storeroom,  and  model  dining  room  and  bedroom. 
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Instruction  wiU  be  confined  to  girls  from  intermediate  schools  and  the  American  school. 
The  programme  will  be  so  arrayed  that  classes  from  different  intermediate  schools  will 
receive  instruction  in  domestic  science  upon  certain  days  of  the  week.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  special  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  building  described,  and  will  be  supplemented 
by  regular  class  instruction  ^ven  in  the  different  intermediate  schools.  The  domestic-science 
idea  has  steadily  increased  m  popularity  from  the  beginning,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  a 
conservative  plan  ^lich  will  avoid  too  radical  departures  from  existing  conditions  extensive 
improvements  in  the  general  domestic  situation  will  result. 

Dsnx. 

The  foot  movements  of  the  United  States  Army  have  been  introduced  into  all  city  boys' 
schools,  and  with  pronounced  success.  All  boys,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  very 
recently  entered,  aip  now  able  to  very  creditably  perform  the  ordmary  evolutions  in  fours, 
twos,  imd  file.  This  drill  has  been  of  a  ^at  assistance  in  preserving  order  in  the  school- 
room and  upon  the  grounds  and  in  moving  pupils  in  and  out  of  crowded  buildings  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Beyond  this,  the  improvement  effected  in  the  general  physical 
coundition  of  pupils  is  gratifying.  Three  regiments  of  1,000  boys  each  are  organized, 
officered,  and  uniformed.  Uniforms  are  not  allowed  in  the  schoolroom,  and  are  worn  upon 
occasions  oi  a  special  nature — parades,  special  drills,  etc.  Extreme  economy  has  been 
observed  in  the  selections  of  this  uniform.  It  consists  of  the  ordinary  white  school  suit, 
with  detachable  shoulder  straps  and  chevrons — red,  yellow,  or  blue — according  to  the  colors 
of  the  particular  reeiment.  The  shoulder  straps  and  chevrons  are  for  the  most  part  made 
in  the  schoolrooms  dj  the  giris  and  lady  teachers,  and  represent  a  cost  of  perhaps  20  cents 
per  uniform.    A  white  cap  or  straw  hat  completes  the  outfit. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  work  of  physical  culture  is  as  yet  in  a  disorganized  state.  Excellent  results  have 
been  accompUshed  in  certain  schools,  and  pupils  of  all  schools  receive  physical  training  of 
some  sort.  A  highly  illustrated  and  carefully  elaborated  course  in  pnysical  culturehas 
been  prepared  hy  one  of  the  former  city  teachers,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  book  company 
in  the  States.  This  course  is  based  upon  modem  scientific  methods,  and  is  specially  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  physical  conditions  found  among  Filipino  children.  Every  detail  has  been 
carefully  worked  out  in  special  experimental  classes,  and  it  is  believed  that  splendid  results 
will  follow  its  introduction  into  the  schools. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  the  present  primary  course  of  study  of  three  years  be  extended  one  year. 
That  the  present  mtermediate  course  of  study  of  three  years  be  extended  one  year. 
That  aU  janitors  in  charge  of  school  buildings  be  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of 
tins  dq>artment. 

That  the  materials  used  in  cleaning  and  disinfecting  school  buildings  and  premises  be 
supplied  to  this  department  direct, 
liiat  immediate  steps  be  taken  toward  the  construction  of  new  school  buildinss. 
That  the  substitution  of  native  for  American  teachers  in  intermediate  schools  oe  accom- 
plished slowly. 

Staitemeni  of  expenses  during  fiscal  year  1906. 
Salaries  and  wages: 

Office  force r5,640.00 

Nifi^t  school  teachers 130,023.66 

Fi^ino  teachers 154,326.60 

Total 289,990.26 

Contingent  expenses: 

Transportation,  labor,  and  office  supphes 4, 477. 13 

Equipment  and  furniture: 

Purchase  of  desks,  etc 3, 148. 89 

SUMMARY. 

Sdaries  and  wages 289,990.28 

Contingent  expenses 4, 477. 13 

EquiiHnent  and  furniture 3, 148. 89 

Grand  toHl 297,616.28 

WAR  1906— VOL  13 30 
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DIYIBION  07  ALBAT  AND  SOBSOGOH. 

Mr.  E.  £.  Fisher,  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  Albay,  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  the  United  States,  effective  April  16, 1905.  The  acting  superintendencj^  is 
now  filled  by  Mr.  Q.  W.  Caulkins,  formerly  head  teacher  of  Sorsogon  Province.  Mr.  CauUons 
renders  the  annual  report  for  his  division. 

Municipal  school  finances  are  in  exceptionally  good  condition  in  this  school  division  by 
reason  of  the  production  of  great  quantities  of  hemp,  an  unfailing  source  of  revenue  to  the 
people.  The  mdustrial  condition  of  the  province  nas  not  suffered  the  decline  whidi  has 
prevailed  in  most  other  agricultural  provinces. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  bureau  of  education  its  efforts  met  with  very  slight  response 
from  the  people  of  Albay  and  Sorsogdn.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  a  year  ago  that  the  veiy 
general  interest  now  prevailing  asserted  itself .  The  present  popu|ar  enthusiasm,  as 
expressed  in  the  willingness  of  officials  and  people  to  contribute  uberiJly  from  personal 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  is  very  gratifying. 

During  the  past  school  vear  the  scope  of  the  wow  oi  this  division  has  been  extended, 
the  organization  improvea,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  teaching  force  increased;  a 
uniform  course  of  study  has  been  adopted  and  conformed  to  in  all  schools;  appropriate 
games  and  physical  exercises  have  been  introduced  throughout  the  division;  the  monthly 
attendance  nas  increased  from  3^^  to  10,153;  and,  in  fact,  every  phase  of  the  work  has 
seen  a  corresponding  growth  over  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

During  the  past  year  all  schools  were  graded  as  closely  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
courses  prescribed  in  bulletin  No.  7  (courses  of  instruction).  The  work  of  the  central 
schools  included  the  three  years  of  the  primarv  course.  In  the  barrio  schools  only  first-year 
work  was  given  for  the  most  part.  In  onlv  a  few  barrio  schools  was  it  possible  to  do  second- 
year  work.  The  two  provincial  high  schools  confined  their  attention  principally  to  the 
intermediate  course,  admitting  a  few  students  in  grade  three.  These  latter  wiO  soon  be 
entirely  eliminated.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  general  superintendent,  while 
leaving  methods  entirely  to  the  individuabty  of  the  teiacher,  furnishes  a  basis  for  a  closer 
and  more  effective  supervision  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  superintendents,  and  for  com- 
paring, by  means  of  examinations,  the  results  obtained  in  the  different  schools.  It  has 
aided  materially  in  systematizing  tne  work  of  the  various  schools. 

The  examinations  held  in  March  have  aided  in  determining  the  results  already  accom- 
plished. Only  two  students  succeeded  in  passing  the  examination  for  completion  of  the 
intermediate  course,  both  of  whom  are  taking  courses  in  the  Philippine  Normal  School  in 
Manila.  One  of  the  boys  successfully  passed  the  scholarship  examination,  but  was  dis- 
qualified on  account  of  his  youth. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

The  industrial  work  in  the  schools  in  the  past  has  been  of  a  somewhat  desultory  nature. 
Individual  teachers  have,  in  manv  cases,  introduced  courses  in  woodworking,  gardening, 
pottery,  and  sewing  in  their  schools.  Wherever  attempted,  this  work  has  been  productive 
of  excellent  results.  Teachers  are  unanimous  in  reporting  that  the  pupils  who  are  doiog 
work  in  the  industrial  classes  are  the  most  progressive  in  the  school.  It  creates  an  interest 
in  and  respect  for  manual  labor  and  inspires  more  general  activity  in  the  diild.  IiKk»tria] 
work,  especiallv  in  agriculture,  gives  the  boy  valuable  experience  by  testing  his  abilitv  to 
do  a  dennite  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  coimects  the  school  more  closely  with  real  life. 

In  many  schools  much-needed  desks,  tables,  and  bookcases  have  been  secured  at  the 
mere  cost  of  the  lumber,  the  work  being  done  by  the  boys  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher.  In  the  town  of  Sorsogdn,  to  quote  from  a  recent  communication  of  Mr.  Kirtland, 
"  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  made  95  desks  at  a  cost  of  ^1.25  each  for  material.  The  lumber  was 
undressed  California  redwood,  obtained  by  requisition  from  the  insular  purchasing  agent. 
Nearly  all  the  sawing  for  60  de^ks  was  done  by  the  pupils;  accurate  wow  was  secured  by 
having  the  boards  cut  in  a  laige  miter  box.  The  boys  did  a  good  deal  of  the  planing  and 
did  the  entire  work  on  a  number  of  desks.  One  of  these,  a  No.  3,  was  sent  to  Manilla  for 
the  school  museum.  About  50  desks  were  nailed  together  by  the  aspirantes'  class.  T\t& 
pupils  in  the  woodworking  class  were  volunteers.  They  were  divided  into  sections  ol 
about  10  each,  and  worked  three  times  a  week.'' 

During  the  present  year  aU  primary  and  intermediate  schools  in  the  division  are  begin- 
ning work  in  gardening  and  sewing.  In  many  instances  municipal  officials  have  ahown 
their  interest  by  securing  suitable  tracts  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  Funds  for 
purchasing  the  necessary  garden  implements  have  been  secured  by  subscriptions  or  by  the 
appropriations  by  the  municipal  coimcils  of  sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose.  Garden 
tools  for  the  two  provincial  hi^h  schools  and  for  the  intermediate  schools  nave  been  fur- 
nished by  the  bureau  of  education. 
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PHT8I0AL  BXSBOI8X8. 

Much  emphaaJH  was  laid  the  past  year  on  this  phase  of  school  work.  Militaiy  drill, 
aetihi^-im  exercises,  and  baseball  now  fonn  an  important  part  of  the  school  work  m  each 
nmnkxptmy.  At  the  normal  institutes  baseball  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  b^  teachers 
and  pupils  and  has  spread  to  all  parts,  so  that  there  is  not  one  town  where  there  is  a  public 
sdiool  without  its  ball  teams.  To  quote  from  a  report  of  the  division  superintendent 
of  May  1,1905,"  *  *  *  In  many  towns  baseball  seems  to  be  doing  more  than  anything 
else  to  draw  attention  to  our  schools  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  inhabitants. 
Among  the  boys  it  engenders  a  spirit  of  perseverance,  determination,  and  of  stru^glinff 
against  difficulty  and  opposition.  The  ball  players  are  the  most  active  and  progressive  <» 
the  students.''  A  regular  schedule  of  games  is  followed  throughout  the  year,  culminating 
in  a  triangular  baseball  meet  in  Sorsogdn  between  picked  teams  £rom  IkUisbate,  Sorsogdn, 
and  Albay.  This  latter  is  an  annual  event  in  whicn  the  three  teams  compete  for  a  suver 
cup  known  as  the  ''Trent  baseball  trophy."  The  teams  must  be  composed  of  pupils  of  the 
primary,  intermediate,  or  high  schools,  and  to  be  el^ble  such  pupils  must  have  been  in 
attendance  for  at  least  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  cute  of  the  contest. 

FIUFINO  TEACHERS. 

There  are  in  this  division  197  Filipino  teachers  and  some  40  aspirantes  serving  without 
compensation.  Of  the  former  6  are  insular  teachers  and  191  mumcipal.  Three  municipal 
teacners  have  successfully  passed  the  Filipino  teachers'  examination  and  have  been 
recommended  for  appointment  as  insular  teachers.  Five  of  the  Filipino  insular  teachers 
are  doine  supervisory  work,  having  char^  of  the  schools  in  six  towns.  One,  a  grad- 
uate of  tne  Philippine  Normal  Sdiool,  is  Uie  principal  of  the  central  school  in  the  town 
of  Albay.  The  five  who  are  supervising  teachers  have  been  uniformlv  successful  as  shown 
by  the  work  of  their  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  normal  institutes  and  by  the  primary  exam- 
inatioDB  recently  held  in  their  schools.  They  carry  out  aU  instructions  promptly  and 
faidifully,  their  woric  in  the  teadiers'  classes  is  satitfactory,  and  in  every  case  they  have 
shown  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  organizing  the  schools  in  their  districts.  Without 
exception  they  are  young  men  of  influence  and  good  standing  in  the  community. 

The  standard  of  the  municipal  teaching  force  is  being  constantly  raisea.  Beginning 
with  the  school  year  1906-7  the  ability  to  pass  the  examination  for  completion  of  the 
prinuuy  course  will  be  one  of  the  requirements  for  eligibility  to  appointment  as  a  municipid 
teacher.  There  are  still  a  few  teachers  who  have  not  this  quaUfication.  During  the  present 
year  they  will  be  dropped  unless  advanced  sufficiently  to  pass  the  examination. 

For  the  past  two  years  29  students  have  been  supportea  by  15  municipalities  of  Sorsogdn 
Province  while  receiving  training  at  the  Provincial  High  School  at  Sorsogdn.  All  these, 
with  the  exception  of  three  who  will  continue  their  studies  another  year,  have  been  given 
appointments  as  teachers.  They  are  bright  young  men  and  women,  from  16  to  19  years  of 
age,  c&refuUy  chosen  from  the  different  towns,  and  were  in  the  most  advanced  classes  in  the 
hi^  school.  In  Albay  Province  4  teachers  were  supported  by  the  towns  while  pursuing 
their  studies  in  the  Albay  high  schools. 

The  Albay  High  School,  temporarily  located  in  Guinobatan  since  December,  1902,  will 
move  to  Albay  in  November,  wnere  it  will  occupy  the  new  building  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  site  of  the  high  school  was  donated  by  the  municipality  of  Albay.  Cap- 
tured insuigent  funds  to  the  amount  of  P"  35,000  were  appropriated  by  the  Commission  for 
the  building.  Upon  its  completion  the  Albay  High  School  will  be  housed  in  one  of  the  finest 
school  buildings  m  the  islands.  On  the  first  floor  are  four  large  rooms  for  woodworking, 
laboratories,  and  industrial  classes.  On  the  second  floor  are  six  class  rooms,  library,  and 
office,  and  a  large  assembly  room.  In  addition  to  this,  plans  are  being  made  for  one 
industrial  buildi^  to  cost  1*^8,000. 

The  Sorsogdn  High  School  has  occupied  a  rented  building  for  the  past  two  years.  Plans 
have  been  made,  however,  for  a  new  building  to  be  constructed  principally  by  donations  of 
labor  and  funds  by  the  people  of  the  province.  An  appropnation  of  P' 10,021.23  from 
captured  insurgent  funds  was  made  by  tne  Commission.  An  admirable  site,  with  agricul- 
tural land  and  a  building  which  has  been  used  as  a  boys'  dormitory,  was  donated  by  the 
municipality  of  Sorsogdn. 

FINANOBS. 

Tlie  condition  of  sdiool  finances  is  very  satisfactory.  No  towns  levied  any  land  tax  in 
addition  to  the  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  required  by  law.  Such  a  course,  however,  seems 
necessary  in  order  to  extend  the  schools  into  the  barrios  at  present  unprovided  with  public 
sdiools. 

During  the  past  year  approximately  ^^22,000  in  money  and  ^15,680  in  labor  and  material 
were  donated  for  tne  support  of  schools. 
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StatemetU  of  deficit  or  balance  of  sdiool  funds,  by  tovms,  June  30, 1906, 

ALBAY  PROVINCE. 


Town. 


Balance 
on  hand. 


Deficit. 


Town. 


I    Balance 
I  on  hand. 


Defldt 


Albay ;  ri,322.84 


Bacaycay 1     2,439.59   Malinao 


pot rwi.94  , 


Bagamanoc 148.71 

Bartta 65.42 

Bato 2,212.95 

Calolbon !  345.78 

Camalig ,  2,221.28 


Caramoran 

Daraga 

Oulnobatan 

Jovellar 

Legaspi 

libog ; 

Libon ,         142.18 

Llgao 1,705.94 


Manlto 

Ois 

Pandan 

Payo 

Polangul... 

RapuRapu  

Tabaco ,      3,234.30 

3,124.49    Tiui 1,283.11 

1,500.29  1 Viga I  174.87 

528.36  1 Virac 421.34 

r37.38  I 

ToUl 27,786.22 


274.85 
451.70 


2,412.25  .. 

253.96  .. 
412.64  i.. 

352.97  .. 
287.36  I.. 

1,142.02  .. 
435.00  '. 


sor80o6n  province. 


rS7.38 


Bacon ' n37.05 

Barcelona P588.40 


Bulan. 
Buluaan... 
Caslguran. 
CaaUlla.... 

Donsol 

Qubat 

Irodn 

Juban. 


Magalan( 
Ma^og. 


118.45 


969.75  ; 
364.27 
238.56 
1,496.69 
792.77 
244.20 


567.76 


Pilar '  P8e9.56 

PrietoDlar 303.14 

So  rsogdn. j  2, 597. 9 1 

Santa  Magdalena 87.30 


Total  for  Sorsogdn 
Province 

Total  for  Albay 
Province 


Total  for  division.. 


9,238.76  ri,0CB.97 
27,786.22  37.38 


37,024.98       1,061.35 


DIVISIOH  OF  0AMABINS8. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Freer,  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Cam&rines,  left  for  the  United 
States  on  leave  of  absence  Octooer  19, 1904,  and  resigned  from  his  position  at  the  end  of  his 
leave,  January  21, 1905.  Mr.  F.  L.  Crone  was  acting  division  superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  Camarines  from  October  19,  1904,  to  April  1,  1905,  the  date  of  his  departure  for  the 
United  States  on  leave  of  absence.  During  his  absence  Sir.  Harry  A.  Tash  served  as  acting 
division  superintendent  for  the  division.  Mr.  Crone  was  appointed  to  the  superintendenry 
upon  his  return  from  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  the  schools  are  more  favorably  received  by  the  people  and  in  every 
way  better  established  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  school  work  and  the  satisfactory  grading  of  the  pupils  has  been  the  epidemics  of  malarial 
fevers  that  have  annually  caused  great  distress  and  many  fatalities  amon^  the  natives. 

The  American  teachers  have  done  much  through  the  distribution  of  medicines  to  improve 
the  health  conditions  in  some  districts  of  the  division. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Division  op  Camabines.    Annual  Report  for  the  Year  enmnq 

June  30, 1905. 


EXTENT  of  the  DIVISION. 

The  division  of  Camarines  includes  the  province  of  Ambos  Camarines,  which  has  an  area 
of  3,279  square  miles  and  which  is  100  miles  in  length  and  from  20  to  50  miles  in  width. 
The  civilized  population  numbers  239,000  and  the  uncivilized  6,000.  Hiere  are  35  organ- 
ized municipalities  and  540  barrios. 

Simplv  to  reach  the  central  school  of  each  town  it  is  necessary  to  travel  a  distance  of 
about  850  miles.  To  visit  the  barrio  schools  would  bring  the  total  distance  to  about  940 
miles.  Of  this  distance  only  140  miles  can  be  traveled  in  a  lai^  boat,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  distance  to  be  made  in  small  boats,  on  foot,  and  occasionally  by  otLer  methods  of 
transportation.  The  roads  are  for  the  most  part  in  bad  condition,  and  practically  all  the 
streams  have  to  be  forded.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  at  least  three  montns  are  reauiivd  to 
visit  aU  the  schools  of  the  province,  and  even  then  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  tne  office 
work. 
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THE  POPULATION. 

With  the  exception  of  the  upper  part  of  Camarines  Norte  the  people  are  Bicols.  They  are 
more  pacific,  conservative,  and  home  loving  than  the  Tag&logs,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Tag&lc^  leaders  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  would  have  revolted  neither  from  Spanish  nor 
American  rule.  While  this  comparative  lack  of  self  assertion  has  its  advantages,  it  makes  it 
much  more  difficult  to  gauge  public  opinion  than  in  the  Tag&log  provinces.  The  lack  of 
freer  intercourse  has  given  rise  to  a  great  number  of  local  dialects  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  towns  distant  from  each  other  only  a  few  miles  but  possessing  widely  divei^gent  pecul- 
iarities of  speech.    Often  differences  in  habits  and  customs  are  equally  as  mark^. 

THE  SUPPORT  GIVEN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Although  poverty  and  sickness  have  prevented  a  large  and  regular  attendance,  the  sup- 
port given  the  schools  has  been  excellent.  With  few  exceptions  the  mumciptd  officers  and 
parish  priests  have  shown  the  most  friendly  disposition  and  municipal  councils  have  been 
ready  to  appropriate  freely  from  the  general  funds  for  the  needs  of  the  schools.  In  a  number 
of  cases  the  salaries  of  the  municipafofficers  have  been  reduced  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
schools.  Very  few  of  the  towns  are  able  to  support  the  schools  from  the  school  revenues, 
and  the  accompanying  estimate  of  school  expenditures  wiU  show  how  liberally  the  towns 
have  drawn  from  the  general  funds. 

The  more  distant  barrios  have  asked  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  contribute  toward  their  support.  Six  such  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  while  the  result  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  they  offer  an  opportunity  for  primary 
instruction  to  children  who  would  otherwise  be  left  to  their  own  resources. 

The  parish  priests  have  been  friendly  in  almost  every  case,  and  where  they  have  not  been 
it  has  been  due  in  nearly  every  case  to  difficulties  that  have  arisen  between  the  priest  and 
the  president. 

Special  credit  is  due  to  the  provincial  governor,  a  broad  and  liberal  minded  man,  who 
has  proven  himself  a  stanch  and  earnest  friend  of  popular  education.  His  example  and 
influence  have  been  invaluable. 

The  provincial  board  has  g^ven  the  schools  the  most  loyal  support  and  has  given  all  the 
aid  that  the  limited  means  at  its  disposal  would  permit.  It  has  voted  money  for  the  support 
of  the  provincial  school,  has  secured  a  tract  of  land  for  a  permanent  site,  and  has  set  aside 
the  provincial  building  at  Daet  for  the  use  of  the  Daet  High  School. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  proposed  remission  of  the  land  tax  will  work  great  injury  to  the  public  schools  unless 
replaced  by  some  other  tax.  Not  only  will  the  school  funds  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing 
but  the  general  funds  wiU  be  so  reduced  that  no  aid  need  be  expected  from  that  source. 

THE  PBDfART   SCHOOLS. 

The  division  of  Camarines  is  divided  into  sixteen  supervising  districts,  three  of  which  are 
in  chai^  of  native  teachers.  Not  only  has  the  work  of  the  American  teachers  been  df  a 
hi^  @[^®'  ^^  ^®  three  native  supervisors  are  deserving  of  great  credit  for  the  faithful 
and  efficient  work  which  they  have  done.  They  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  preju- 
dice the  people  naturally  have  in  this  division  against  teachers  of  their  own  race  and  have 
oivanized  scnools  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  teacher. 

In  this  division  there  has  been  a  lack  of  tramed  teachers,  and  the  demand  has  kept  the 
provincial  high  school  stripped  of  pupils  in  the  more  advanced  erades.  In  certain  instances 
It  has  been  thought  better  to  close  the  schools  than  to  emphoy  teachers  not  sufficiently 
prepared  to  do  the  work. 

Manual  training  has  been  introduced  into  about  one-fifth  of  the  towns  of  this  division. 
The  progress  has  been  slow,  owing  to  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  the  work  is 
rather  beneath  them.  This  prejudice  will  be  slowly  overcome  and  much  better  results 
may  be  looked  for  the  coming  year.  Sewing,  hat  and  basket  making  are  the  chief  lines  of 
work  taken  up.  In  some  places  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  start  such  work  by  giving 
pictures  to  the  schools  on  condition  that  the  frames  are  to  be  made  by  the  children.  They 
take  readily  enough  to  this  work.  To  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  advantages  of 
this  line  of  instruction  and  to  overcome  their  prejudice,  articles  explaining  our  plans  have 
been  published  in  the  local  paper,  which  has  a  small  subscription  list  but  which  reaches  all 
parts  of  the  province.  School  gardens  have  been  started  m  several  towns,  and  it  is  the 
mtention  to  push  this  work  even  harder  than  the  manual-training  work.  The  children 
have  much  less  aversion  to  it,  and  there  is  immediate  and  pressing  need  for  the  introduction 
of  a  kno^edge  of  gardening  to  relieve  the  want  of  food  lelt  in  the  rice-producing  portion 
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of  the  province.  In  several  of  the  best  agricultural  districts  which  are  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  com  and  vegetables  the  people  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  food  simply  because  they 
have  relied  entirely  upon  the  rice  crop.  Until  diversified  farming  is  generally  adopted 
the  people  wUl  never  be  free  from  the  aanger  of  famine. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  interest  in  religious  instruction  throughout  the 
division,  and  many  inquiries  have  been  received  from  the  i>eople  and  the  priests  as  well. 
In  two  or  three  cases  the  teachers  have  been  asked  by  the  priests  to  undertake  the  instruc- 
tion. In  the  towns  of  Daet,  San  Fernando,  Paracale,  and  Lagonoy  the  priests  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  results  have  been  ver^  satisfactory.  An 
article  explaining  tne  law  has  been  published  in  the  local  paper,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
more  of  tne  priests  will  take  advantage  of  the  law  permittmg  them  to  give  such  instructioD 
three  davs  each  week. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  public  school  system  has  been  the  attitude 
of  the  native  teacher  toward  the  community.  Too  often  the  educated  native  is  without 
influence  among  hb  own  people  on  account  of  his  lack  of  sympathy  and  contempt  for  then 
less  fortunate  than  himself.  This  has  not  been  the  case  witn  the  great  nmiority  oiP  the  teach- 
ers. In  many  of  the  towns  they  are  the  best  paid  officials  in  the  town  ana  often  only  second 
in  social  standing.  They  have,  however,  shown  the  greatest  good  sense,  and  their  attitude 
has  been  one  of  friendly  and  helpful  cooperation  with  the  people  of  the  town. 

In  the  more  compact  supervismg  district  teachers'  classes  are  held  on  Friday.  The  fore- 
noon is  usually  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  primary  schools  and 
the  afternoon  to  work  with  the  practice  class.  A  small  class  of  children  from  the  regular 
school  is  taught  in  turn  by  each  of  the  teachers,  and  criticisms  and  suggestions  are  made 
by  the  native  teachers  and  the  American  teacher  in  charge.  At  first  some  of  the  native 
teachers  found  it  difficult  to  take  the  criticisms  in  good  part,  but  it  was  not  lone  before  the 
best  of  feeling  prevailed.  In  Nueva  C&ceres  instruction  is  being  given  in  basket  making 
so  that  the  teachers  may  introduce  this  work  into  their  schools. 

THB   INTERMBDIATB   SCHOOLS. 

Intermediate  courses  are  at  present  being  offered  in  the  provincial  school,  the  Daet  High 
School,  the  Qoa  intermediate  school,  and  the  public  schools  of  Iriga.  An  intermediate 
school  is  planned  for  Iriga.  Thb  would  draw  from  the  towns  of  the  Kinoonada  and  should 
bM^in  with  40  pupils. 

The  schools  nave  met  with  a  hearty  reception  from  the  people  and  have  done  much  to 
popularize  public  instruction. 

It  is  still  a  (juestion  if  the  new  grading  s^tem  were  not  put  into  effect  too  soon  for  those 
pupils  of  considerable  age  who  are  unwillmg  to  enter  the  primary  schools  but  who  would 
enter  a  more  advanced  school.  Our  best  pupUs  in  the  high  school  have  come  from  this 
class,  and  there  is  the  added  advantage  that  we  can  realize  upon  them  so  much  sooner  than 
with  smaUer  children.  Some  of  the  older  pupils  are  already  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
cx»mmunity  life.  In  this  division  we  did  not  find  many  young  men  with  a  knowledge  of 
English,  as  was  the  case  in  the  provinces  nearer  Manila.  As  a  result,  we  had  to  begin  from 
the  ground  up  to  train  our  teachers.  Our  supply  of  teachers  was  drawn  almost  entirelj 
from  the  provincial  school,  and,  as  a  result,  our  advanced  classes  will  be  from  one  to  two 
years  behmd  thoee  of  the  Tag&log  provinces. 

THE  PBOVINOIAL  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  Provincial  High  School  was  originally  one  of  the  five  normal  schools  tributary  to 
the  Manila  Normal  School,  but  was  changed  to  a  provincial  school.  There  beinjg  do  public 
building  that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose,  the  provincial  board  rented-a  building  which  is 
not  in  the  best  of  repair  but  which  b  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  pupils  that  have 
entered. 

For  the  provincial  school  a  tract  of  land  containing  20  acres  has  been  secured.  It  b 
located  at  the  edge  of  town,  and  b  the  best  tract  that  could  be  secured  without  going  far 
from  the  town  or  buying  a  residence  dbtrict  and  removing  the  houses.  It  b  situated 
between  two  residence  districts  and  contains  enough  land  for  all  purposes.  The  land  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  com,  rice,  and  vegetables.  The  deeds  of  the  land 
have  not  yet  been  completed,  but  there  will  be  little  further  delay. 
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BIYIBIOH  OF  BATAH0A8. 

Tlie  school  work  of  the  division  of  Batangas  has  been  continuously  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  Buck,  division  superintendent,  since  November  29,  1903.  The  aericulturai 
and  industrial  conditions  of  Batangas  Province  have  improved  considerably  during  the 
yaat  yi  ar,  and  this  improvement  has  manifested  itself  in  a  general  advancement  of  school 
mterests.    Mr.  Buck  renders  the  annual  report  for  his  division,  quoted  in  part  below: 

The  amount  of  land  taxes  collected  for  school  purposes  is  ^29,669.78  this  year  against 
P"  19,125.61  of  last;  that  appropriated  from  the  general  funds  is  P'9,157.22,  as  compared 
to  P5,220.60.  The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1904-5  reach  the  sum  of  P'41,148. 10, 
while  the  total  for  1903  and  1904  was  only  P^,836.21,  including  P'2,490  borrowed  from 
insular  funds.  These  data,  however,  are  apt  to  mislead  unless  considered  with  the  exola- 
nation  that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  tax  for  1904  was  paid  in  the  last  semester,  while 
that  of  1905  was  collected  to  a  ereat  extent  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  bulk  of 
the  payments  for  the  two  years  uiub  being  thrown  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1904-5.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  collections  for  1904-5  exceed  the  total  amount  of  land  tax  levied  for  school 
purposes,  which  is  ^25,998.57.  Aj^inst  this  is  balanced  the  fact  that  only  one  quarterly 
payment  (that  for  the  quarter  ending  January  1,  1905)  of  the  internal-revenue  funds  was 
received  during  the  year.  The  balances  in  the  town  treasuries  are  also  encouraging.  The 
total  on  hand  July  1, 1905..  was  1^,066.48,  compared  with  P"  1,451 .72  of  last  year,  with  an 
mdebtedness  to  be  returned  in  long-time  payments  of  P'4,820.53  in  1904  against  P'4,050.63 
in  1905. 

As  r^ards  the  financial  support  accorded  b^  the  board  to  the  provincial  school,  the  report 
is  fees  satisfact<»7.  The  Conunission  in  their  lack  of  confidence  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ments saw  fit  to  set  aside  certain  municipal  funds  to  be  used  exclusively  for  school  purposes, 
while  the  support  of  the  provincial  schools  was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  board. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  schools,  this  arrangement  has  yielded  very  poor  results,  and  if 
the  conditions  in  Batanpas  Province  may  be  tiueen  as  a  criterion,  a  law  setting  aside  a  part 
of  the  provincial  funds  Tot  school  purposes  \a  as  necessary  as  the  one  providing  for  the  sup- 
port or  the  municipal  schools.  This  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the  willingness  shown  by 
many  of  the  towns  to  increase  the  money  by  appropriations  from  the  general  funds,  and  by 
a  comparison  of  the  expenditures  made  by  tne  province  for  school  purposes  with  those 
made  by  the  municipalities. 

The  support  of  the  secondary  schools  with  the  industrial  and  agricultural  departments 
will  constitute  for  many  years  an  ever  increasing  expense  directl^r  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  work  accom^isned.  For  this  purpose  a  definite  provincial  fund  should  be  pro- 
vided so  that  the  j^ans  could  be  made  accordingly.  As  a  solution  I  would  recommend  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  provincial  land  tax  be  set  aside  to  be  spent  exclusively  for  school 
purposes. 

Tnus  the  erowing  needs  of  the  provincial  schools  would  be  certain  to  receive  due  attention 
and  a  great  load  would  be  removed  from  the  mind  of  the  division  superintendent.  Perhaps 
when,  with  the  gradual  approach  of  self-government,  the  provincial  board  is  made  more 
truly  representative  of  the  province,  the  proposed  measure  will  be  found  unnecessary,  but 
for  the  present  it  seems  the  only  solution. 

SCHOOL  srrEs. 

In  Batangas  an  excellent  location  for  the  provincial  school  was  purchased  with  money 
remaining  from  the  building  fund.  It  is  about  7  acres  in  extent  ana  will  provide  sufficient 
land  for  athletic  purposes  and  for  the  immediate  needs,  at  least,  of  the  agricultural  work.  As 
stated  above,  both  Taal  and  Lipa  have  appropriated  money  from  the  general  funds  to  pur- 
etuiat  sites  for  the  intermediate  schools,  and  suitable  locations  have  been  selected.  The 
town  of  Santo  Tom&s  proposes  to  exchange  a  plot  of  ground  formerly  used  for  school  pur- 
poses, but  which  is  very  small  and  situated,  moreover,  in  an  undesirable  part  of  the  town, 
for  a  more  suitable  location.  It  has  not  been  thought  wise  in  view  of  the  poverty-stricken 
condition  of  the  barrios,  to  urge  the  purchase  of  barrio  school  sites  by  popular  contribu- 
tions, nor  has  it  seemed  best  at  present  to  spend  municipal  funds  for  this  purpose.  How- 
ever, where  schoolhouses  have  been  erected  more  or  less  suitable  sites  have  been  provided 
either  by  gift  or  loan,  and  in  some  instances  money  has  been  contributed  in  the  barrios  and 
de&iite  purchases  made.  This  matter  can  doubtless  be  taken  up  in  a  year  or  two  and 
■uccearfiuly  disposed  of. 

SOHOOL  PURNrrUBE. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  toward  providing  the  schools  with  suitable  furniture.  A^ 
shown  in  the  report  on  provincial  expenditures,  250  pesos  were  spent  for  desks,  the  cost 
being  5  pesos  ea!ch.    Tanauan  has  purchased  100  desks  of  the  same  type  but  of  a  cheaper 
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variety  of  wood,  at  a  cost  of  4.50  pesos  per  desk,  and  Taal  has  ordered  75  desks  in  two  sizes^ 
at  5  and  5.50  pesos,  respectively.  Both  Lipa  and  Bauan  purchased  a  quantity  of  American 
lumber  and  ordered  made  a  large  number  of  desks  of  a  rather  cheap  construction.  In  the 
barrio  schools  the  desks  and  benches  are  made  of  bamboo,  and,  tboujgh  they  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  are,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  the  seating  accommodations  in  the  nomea  of  the 
children. 

MUNICIPAL  TEACHERS. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  training  of  the  municipal  teachers,  and,  as  a  class, 
they  have  responded  in  a  surprising  manner  to  the  effort.  Among  the  workers  in  this  divi- 
sion are  several  who,  while  supporting  themselves  in  their  capacity  as  teachers,  have  made 
sufficient  progress  in  subject-matter  to  successfully  pass  both  the  sixth  grade  and  teachers' 
examinations,  thus  accomplishing  six  years  of  instruction  in  the  teachers'  t^lasses  and  ^pro- 
vincial normals.  In  view  of  their  very  evident  worth  the  smallness  of  their  salaries  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern,  but  the  scarcity  of  funds,  coupled  with  the  zreat  demands 
made  upon  the  schools  by  the  territory  left  uncovered,  has  forced  us  to  consider  the  salaries 
for  which  teachers  can  be  secured  rather  than  the  worth  of  their  services.  The  question 
of  whether  salaries  should  be  paid  the  year  around  or  during  the  session  of  school  only  is 
also  one  that  has  not  been  solved  alto^ther  satisfactorilv.  As  shown  by  the  report  on 
municipal  teachers,  10  pueblos  pay  salaries  the  year  around,  3  pay  during  the  session  of  the 
school,  and  2  pay  the  teachers  in  the  central  school  for  twelve  months  and  those  in  the  barrioe 
during  the  time  that  the  school  is  held.  On  several  occasions  it  has  been  attempted  to 
make  the  practice  uniform  of  paying  for  the  twelve  months,  but  the  superintendent  was 
confronted  by  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  necessity  of  either  closing  the  schools  for  part  of 
the  year  or  foUowin^  the  former  arrangement,  and  in  the  decision  the  welfare  of  the  pupils 
was  placed  before  that  of  the  teachers. 

On  account  of  this  difference  in  the  time  for  which  salaries  are  paid,  in  reporting  the  aver- 
age monthly  salary  it  is  necessary  to  compute  the  amount  received  by  eacn  tea<3ier  yeariy 
and  report  either  the  average  salary  for  the  months  taught  or  for  the  twelve  months  of  thie 
year.  Following  this  plan,  the  average  yearlv  salary  is  ^236.51,  the  average  received  by 
each  teacher  for  the  months  during  which  school  is  in  session  is  ^24.46,  and  the  average 
received  on  the  basis  of  twelve  months  per  year  is  ^19.71. 

INSULAB  TEACHEB8. 

The  only  reward  that  is  possible  at  present  to  ^ve  to  municipal  teachers  who  have  given 
good  satisfaction  and  who  have  acquired  sufficient  subject-matter  to  pass  the  teachers' 
examination  is  appointment  as  insular  teacher,  with  salary  ranging  from  ^40  to  ^80  per 
month.  In  this  province  such  an  appointment  generally  means  that  the  teacher  must 
leave  his  native  place  and  take  charge  of  schools  or  districts  that  are  too  small  to  be  sup- 
pUed  with  an  American  supervisor,  an  arrangement  that  is  not  always  satisfactory,  m 
view  of  increased  expenses,  absence  from  home,  etc.  At  present  there  are  six  districts 
under  the  charge  of  insular  teachers,  and,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  see  in  my  vista, 
with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  the  schools  are  managed  very  well  indeed.  Some  doubt 
was  felt  at  the  time  of  the  examinations  as  to  whether  the  tests  had  been  conducted  with 
fairness,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  the  principals  of  the  intermediate 
schools  were  directed  to  report  on  students  from  certain  pueblos  that  had  been  admitted  to 
their  schools.  I  am  now  glad  to  state  that  in  every  case  the  report  has  been  favorable. 
As  shown  by  the  report  on  insular  teachers,  a  number  are  capable  of  giving  instruction  in 
the  intermediate  grades,  at  least  two  being  considered  competent  to  teach  all  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  intermediate  course.  There  are  still  four  pueblos  or  ex-pueblos  where  insular 
teachers  are  needed.  It  would  greatly  increase  the  emciency  of  our  school  system  if  one 
or  two  insular  teachers  could  be  transferred  to  intermediate  schools  to  assbt  overworked 
American  teachers,  and  some  five  or  six  more  given  appointments  to  supply  the  places  thus 
left  vacant  in  other  schools  where  they  are  needed. 

INSTRUCTION   IN   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year  suggestive  outlines  covering  the  three  yean  ci 
primary  instruction  were  issued  from  this  office.  In  the  main  these  outlines  provided  only 
for  the  work  required  in  the  official  course,  with  the  difference  that  more  definite  iiistnic- 
tions  were  given  in  regard  to  the  matter  to  be  taught  and  the  manner  of  presenting  it.  The 
one  change  of  importance,  periiaps,  was  that  which  provided  for  instruction  in  local  geog- 
raphy in  the  second  grade,  but  as  this  work  was  merely  conversational  it  can  not  be  consid- 
ered a  very  radical  departure.    One  feature  of  the  work  in  Rngliah  in  this  province  has 
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been  the  teaching  of  English  forms,  by  which  term  is  understood  the  proper  order  of  words 
in  sentences,  decuirative,  affirmative  and  negative,  interrogative  an4  imperative,  involving 
the  use  of  the  principal  auxiliaries  in  the  different  tenses  wnich  form,  as  it  were,  the  frame- 
work of  our  language. 

At  the  next  normal  it  is  our  purpose  to  work  out  revised  outlines  of  English,  arithmetic, 
and  geography,  with  some  work  in  primary  nature  study,  and  by  a  course  of  normal  instruc- 
tion acqiuunt  the  teachers  with  the  best  manner  of  presenting  the  subjects  and  furnish  them 
with  definite  outlines  to  follow  in  their  schools. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Industrial  work  is  now  more  than  ever  before  receiving  the  attention  due  it.  In  twelve 
out  of  the  fifteen  organized  municipalities  there  are  fenced  gardens,  and  all  are  taking  more 
interest  in  agriculture.  The  main  difficulty  has  been  in  finding  teachers  experienced  in 
this  line  of  work,  or  even  willing  to  learn.  On  the  part  of  the  children  there  seems  to  be  a 
laige  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  willingness. 

Basket  and  hat  weaving  are  being  taught  in  Batangas  and  in  some  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  A  number  of  the  children  are  wearing  hats  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  start  a  paying  industry.  Gardening  and  weaving  will  be  taught  at  the 
normal  as  optional  subjects. 

The  Batangas  Manual  Training  School  is  now  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  The  supply 
of  lumber  received  from  the  department  is  being  used  to  fabricate  articles  needed  by  the 
school,  and  the  boys  show  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  the  work.  In  the  matter  of  equip- 
ment considerable  is  still  lacking,  but  as  a  rule  the  articles  needed  are  such  as  can  be  made 
in  the  school.  At  present  the  shop  is  supplied  with  10  double  workbenches,  14  drawing 
taUes,  1  large  tool  cabinet,  and  the  pupils  are  making  a  cabinet  for  drawing  tools.  With 
a  reasonable  amount  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  province  it  is  believed  uiat  the  school 
will  accomplish  excellent  results. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Hie  agricultural  department  a  of  the  school  is  less  flourishing.  Last  May  the  province 
was  ask^  to  furnish  a  heavy  work  animal  to  do  the  plowing,  but  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  support  of  the  animal  would  be  too  costly.  The  division  superintendent  maintains 
that  with  the  proper  manager  the  land  that  we  have — about  3  acres — would  not  only  sup- 
port the  work  animal  but  be  a  source  of  income.  The  farm  work  properly  conducted  should 
not  only  educate  the  pupils  in  the  practice  of  raising  crops,  but  familiarize  them  with  the 
economy  of  a  farm.  Coordinated  with  the  work  in  arithmetic,  it  should  furnish  practical 
problems  in  mensuration,  keeping  of  accounts,  profit  and  loss,  etc.  To  take  up  the  work 
m  this  manner,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  man  in  charge  who  is  willing  to  put  in 
extra  time  for  the  sake  of  success.  If  the  department  could  furnish  an  enthusiastic,  able 
man  to  take  charge,  I  feel  sure  that  the  province  would  lend  more  support;  and  even  in 
case  it  should  not,  funds  could  be  raised  by  subscription  or  otherwise  to  carry  on  the  work. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DIVISION   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  reports  required  from  the  division  superintendent,  together 
with  his  constantly  increasing  property  responsibility,  has  left  him  very  little  time  to  visit 
school  and  attend  to  matters  strictly  pedagogical.  Property  cares  are  especially  engrossing, 
and  it  would  seem  that  this  branch  of  the  work  could  be  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  divi- 
sion clerk  by  raising  his  status  and  making  him  a  property  clerk  directly  responsible  to  the 
property  division  in  the  central  office.  The  time  thus  gamed  by  the  division  superintend- 
ent could  be  spent  to  an  advantage  in  raising  the  standard  of  instruction  and  systematizing 
the  schools  of  the  province. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Act  No.  74  of  the  civil  commission  establishing  the  Philippine  public  school  system  pro- 
vides for  a  local  school  board  in  each  pueblo,  but  even  a  casual  perusal  of  section  11  will 
show  that  the  duties  of  this  board  are  merely  recommendatory.  It  would  seem  that  the 
framers  of  the  law  had  found  it  impossible  to  leave  out  of  the  system  altogether  an  institu- 
ti<Hi  that  has  borne  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  the  public  school  system 

a  Smce  this  report  was  written  the  bureau  of  education  has  acquired  the  Batangas  farm 
of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  and  is  undertaking  an  educational  agricultural  expenment  of 
wider  scope  in  Batangas  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  islands. 
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of  the  United  States,  but  in  a  spirit  of  distrust  they  withheld  all  the  powers  that  give  the 
school  board  its  peculiar  value,  and  as  all  useless  things  in  nature  tend  to  disappear,  the 
school  board  has  never  had  any  existence  except  on  paper. 

It  may  be  that  the  school  board  has  no  place  m  our  svstem.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
while  the  schools  in  the  United  States  commenced  with  the  district  and  gradually  became  a 
system  through  a  course  of  evolution  not  yet  complete,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
school  organization  of  a  typical  western  State  with  that  of  New  York,  our  schools  here  com- 
menced with  a  central  office  that  rapidly  sent  its  ramifications  into  the  provincial  capitals, 
the  pueblos,  and  latterly  into  the  very  barrios. 

As  the  growth  of  the  system  in  America  was  at  the  expense  of  the  school  boan),  so  the 
growth  of  the  school  board  here  will  be  at  the  expense  ot  the  system.  In  other  words,  if 
the  powers  of  the  school  board  are  to  expand — and  expand  they  must,  if  the  board  is  to 
exist — the  growth  must  limit  and  in  measure  encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  superintend- 
ent. True,  certain  powers  in  the  matter  of  appropriations  were  given  (if  we  are  to  follow 
the  late  decision  of  the  Attomev-Oeneral)  to  the  municipal  council,  but  if  we  observe  the 
genera]  practice  it  will  be  found  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  superintendent  has  usurped 
this  prerogative  in  all  but  form.  The  councils  are  asked  to  appropriate  money  in  lump 
sums,  to  b^  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  division  superintendent,  and  the  only  voice 
the  local  authorities  have  in  the  matter  is  in  fixine  the  amount  of  general  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated for  school  purposes.  If  this  condition  of  affairs  is  satisfactory,  then,  indeed,  there 
IS  no  necessity  for  a  local  school  board. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  the  school  board  is  a  useful  institution  and  woi^ 
thy  of  preservation,  it  should  be  decided  what  prerogatives  the  school  board  is  peculiariy 
fitted  to  wield  and  what  powers  belong  by  nature  to  the  superintendent. 

As  a  basis  of  distinction,  the  board  might  be  considered  as  furnishing  the  local  knowledge 
and  the  superintendent  the  professional .  In  all  matters,  then ,  relating  to  the  course  of  sto^ 
educational  and  moral  quahfications  of  teachers  and  principals,  sanitation  of  buildinea  and 
grounds,  examinations,  etc.,  the  will  of  the  superintendent  should  be  supreme,  while  in 
affairs  of  direct  concern  to  the  people  of  the  neighboiiiood,  as  the  location  of  the  school 
buildings,  personal  acceptability  of  the  teadier.  expenditure  of  local  funds,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  the  teacher,  the  scale  of  which  should  be  fixed  for  the  province  by 
the  superintendent,  the  board  should  act  subject  only  to  the  general  supervision  of  tlie 
superintendent. 

Working  on  the  h3rpothesis  that  the  division  of  powers  outlined  above  is  the  correct  one. 
the  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  province,  first,  to  secure  suitable  men  for  the  boards,  ana 
by  personal  talks,  circulars,  reports,  etc.,  arouse  their  interest  in  school  work  and  make 
them  acquainted  with  our  aims  and  needs.  When  visiting  the  towns  it  is  my  practice 
either  to  request  a  meeting  of  the  school  board  or  to  visit  the  influential  members  m  their 
homes  to  discuss  school  work.  Monthly  reports  are  made  by  the  supervising  teachers  to 
the  president  of  the  school  board,  and  the  members  are  encouraged  to  secure  from  the  munic- 
ipal treasurer  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  school  treasury.  Circulars  are  also  sent 
from  the  office  of  the  division  superintendent  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  school  wofk 
in  this  province  and  showing  the  progress  of  the  different  towns  in  this  respect.  Tlie  jeariy 
estimates  are  made  out  by  the  scnool  boards  on  the  basis  of  notes  furnished  by  the  divisioo 
superintendent,  and  submitted  to  the  council  for  approval,  and  all  additional  expeoaea  are 
suomitted  to  them  before  being  sent  to  the  town  council. 

This  development  of  the  school  board  has  extended  over  a  period  of  several  years,  and  is 
not  yet  complete.  It  has  been  marked  by  many  experiments,  some  of  them  failurea,  but 
all  helpful.  The  school  boards  in  the  towns  of  Taal  and  Lipa  are  especially  active.  At  the 
last  meeting  in  Taal  it  was  suggested  that  the  responsibihty  of  inspection,  etc.,  should  be 
divided  among  the  different  members  of  the  board,  each  member  having  certain  schools 
under  his  charge,  and  that  each  barrio  or  collection  of  barrios  where  there  is  a  school  shouki 
have  a  subboard  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  local  education.  This  plan  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  at  least  some  of  the  subdistricts,  and  the  idea  is  thus  being  tested.  If  it  proves 
a  success,  it  may  be  taken  up  in  other  towns  and  made  a  part  of  the  system. 

Whatever  the  school  board  eventually  becomes,  it  should  be  allowed  for  the  present  to 
have  free  development  in  matters  where  local  rather  than  professional  knowledge  is  needed. 
Tlie  superintendent  should  retain  his  authority  in  all  matters  exclusively  within  his  sphere, 
but  should  yield  up  the  control  of  local  affairs  to  the  local  body  as  soon  as  this  is  properly 
organized  for  the  work.  It  is  admitted  that  this  may  cause  some  little  inoonveoieDoe  and 
that  in  some  instances  there  will  be  abuses  of  authority,  grafting,  etc.,  but  this  will  be  oooa- 
terbalanced  by  the  greater  interest  taken  in  school  work  and  the  establishment  ol  ck»er 
relations  between  the  schools  and  the  people,  and,  above  all,  the  theoiy  is  democratic  and 
bound  by  the  very  nature  of  things  to  succeed  among  a  people  who  are  being  prepared  for 
adf-goyeroment. 
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OUTLOOK  FOB  THK  FUTURE. 

In  eranning  the  conditions  of  the  past  year  there  are  several  features  that  seem  to  augur 
well  for  the  future.  The  economicaJ  situation  of  the  province  is  constantly  improving,  a 
matter  which  can  not  faU  to  have  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  school  treasury;  the  stand- 
ard of  education  among  the  municipal  teachers  is  constantly  advancing,  and  the  people 
themselves  are  learning  to  have  and  manifest  a  more  intelligent  interest  m  the  school. 

The  American  teachers,  moreover,  seem  satisfied  with  their  work  and  are  very  ably  sec- 
(mdine  the  effort  to  introduce  the  new  features  outlined  in  this  paper.  With  the  excep- 
tion <M  one  or  two  towns  where  the  teaching  force  is  altogether  inadequate,  I  believe  the 
Ksults  of  the  present  year's  work  in  the  province  will  be  extremely  satisfactory. 


SrmilOH  07  SOHOL. 

Mr.  L.  T.  Gibbens,  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  Bohol,  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  the  United  States  on  July  14, 1904,  and  returned  January  7, 1905.  During 
this  interval  BIr.  H.  L.  Noble  served  as  acting  division  superintendent. 

The  people  of  Bohol  have  always  shown  very  great  interest  in  the  puolic  schools,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  very  large  attendance  and  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  erect  new  buildings, 
to  pay  salaries  of  teachers  from  private  subscriptions,  and  to  assist  by  their  own  labor  in 
the  erection  of  school  buildings. 

Lang  droughts  have  brought  about  a  condition  of  poverty  among  the  i)eople,  which  in 
some  (fistricts  has  been  almost  universal,  and  has  led  to  special  action  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission to  relieve  their  distress.  The  school  revenues  of  the  province  are  therefore  small, 
and  some  of  the  salaries  paid  native  teachers  are  quite  insignificant.  Owing  to  the  sli^t 
compensation  of  these  teachers  their  attendance  upon  annual  normal  institutes  of  the  divi- 
sicm  nas  been  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible.  Many  of  them  have  made  very  little 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  English  and  have  a  limitea  education  in  Spanish.  Upon 
recommendation  of  this  office  .the  Commission  has  appropriated  ^6,000  to  be  expended 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  all  teachers  of  the  division  of  Bohol  to  attend  the  institute, 
which  has  assembled  at  Tasbilaran  on  September  12,  1905,  and  which  will  continue  in  ses- 
sioD  for  two  months.  With  these  funds  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  relief  rice,  which  vdll  be 
apportioned  to  the  various  teachers  for  their  support  and  also  to  serve  as  compensation 
for  their  services  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  current  calendar  year. 

Eizoerpts  from  Mr.  Gibben's  report  follow: 

NORMAL  INSTTFUTE. 

Tlie  Normal  Institute  was  a  continuation  of  the  institute  of  1903-4,  which  convened 
May  23  and  continued  for  eight  weeks,  four  of  which  were  within  the  school  year  1904-5. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty-four  pupils,  of  whom  about  one-half  were  teachers,  were  enrolled. 
Tagbilaran  furnished  175  of  tne  enrollment,  and  29  pueblos  were  credited  with  the  renuun- 
der.  Tliree  pueblos  bad  no  representation  in  the  institute.  The  course  of  study  conformed 
to  that  laid  down  by  the  general  superintendent  of  education,  and  the  work  of  teaching 
was  done  by  11  American  teachers.  The  school  day  was  divided  into  six  recitation  periods 
of  forty  and  forty-five  minutes  each,  and  each  teacher  who  had  less  than  five  of  such  periods 
of  teaching  each  day  was  required  to  teach  one  hour  each  ni^ht.  Six  night  schools  were 
in  session  each  week  and  were  well  attended.  In  addition  to  the  class-room  work,  24  pupils 
receive  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  and  carpentrjr  each  day.  The  institute  cl(»ed 
July  16,  and  by  August  1  all  the  municipal  schoob  were  in  session  with  an  attendance  of 
approximately  13,(X)0. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  school  purposes  from  the  23  municipalities  reported 
is  as  follows: 

Land  tax,  1^6,400.94;  internal  revenue,  ^5,396.35;  appropriations  from  general  funds, 
T^ £02.80;  loans  from  c^eneral  funds,  ^1,135.70;  reimbursements,  ^42.09. 

No  towns  levied  any  land  tax  in  addition  to  the  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  required  by 
Iaw  for  school  purposes. 
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Total  expenditures  for  municipal  school  purposes,  with  balances  and  unpaid  oUigatioos, 
are  as  follows: 

Teachers'  salaries,  F7,101.76;  repair  and  erection  of  school  buildings,  1^508.32;  school 
furniture,  F  130.59;  incidentals,  P  184.22;  balances,  F  1,310.68;  unpaid  obligations, 
^2,437.36;  deficits,  ^1,127.68. 

October  2,  1902,  the  provincial  board  appropriated  ^10,000  for  the  support  of  a  pro- 
vincial school  in  Tagbilaran.  A  municipal  Duiiding  has  been  leased  and  fitted  up  for  the 
temporary  home  of  the  school,  and  there  is  still  available  ^7,429.86  of  the  appropriation. 
The  provmcial  board  has  made  an  additional  appropriation  of  P  10,000,  contingent  upon 
the  insular  government  giving  a  like  sum,  for  tne  building  and  equipment  of  a  provincial 
normal  and  agricultural  school.  The  sites  have  been  selected  and  the  mumdpio  of  Tag- 
bilaran has  deposited  PI, 000  with  the  provincial  treasurer  as  a  donation  for  tne  installa- 
tion of  a  pumpinff  plant  on  the  site  chosen  for  agricultural  experimentation,  and  has  prom- 
ised to  donate  20  nectares  of  land. 

The  site  chosen  upon  which  to  erect  the  buildings  is  situated  in  the  barrio  of  Coeoo, 
about  2  kilometers  distant  from  the  center  of  the  town,  and  comprises  approximaterf  3 
hectares.  The  agricultural  tract  is  situated  in  the  barrio  of  Taloto,  distant  about  4  luk>- 
meters,  and  comprises  nearly  18  hectares. 

The  municipal  revenues  for  school  purposes  are  woefully  inadequate,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  statistics  included  herein.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  eet  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  such  small  salaries,  which,  in  few  cases,  are  paid  promptly. 
Collection  of  the  land  tax  has  been  postponed  until  October  1,  and  the  collections  from  the 
internal  revenue  will  not  meet  previous  expectations. 

PRIMARY   INSTRUCTION. 

Primary  instruction  in  English  has  been  given  b^  24  American  and  13  Filipino  insular 
teachers  m  18  pueblos,  representing  a  total  population  of  177,396,  and  a  school  population 
of  35,479.  Fifteen  pueblos,  with  a  population  of  91,577  and  an  estimated  school  popula- 
tion of  18,365,  received  instruction  from  municipal  teachers  without  supervision  from 
American  teachers.  Under  a  separate  cover  recommendations  are  made  for  redistricting 
the  division,  accompanied  by  a  request  for  additional  teachers,  which  will  bring  the  entire 
division  imder  the  supervision  of  American  teachers. 

STATISTICS. 

Number 'of  Filipino  teachers:  Male,  83;  female,  52;  total,  135. 

Average  salary  per  month:  Male,  ^4.25;  female,  ^6.82;  average,  ^5.53. 

Amount  expended  for  salaries,  ^"7,101 .76. 

Schools  in  the  division:  Primary,  183;  provincial,  1;  total,  184.  Night  schools,  7; 
total,  191. 

Number  of  schoolhouses,  176. 

Number  of  teachers:  American,  24;  FiUpino  insular,  15;  municipal,  201;  total,  240. 
(Revised  to  July  31, 1905). 

Population  of  division,  269,233. 

School  population,  53,844;  enrollment,  30,059;  average  attendance  for  year,  15,592. 

Municipal  appropriations  for  school  purposes,  ^10,181.53. 

Appropriation  per  capita  of  Christian  population,  ^0.038. 

Number  of  night  schools,  7;  enrollment,  303;  attendance,  214. 

Average  number  of  nights  taught  per  month,  78. 

Per  cent  of  attendance,  70. 

Population,  269,223. 

School  population,  ages  6  to  16,  inclusive,  53,844. 

Number  of  children  who  should  be  in  school,  14,956. 

Enrollment  July  1,  1905,  15,259.    Attendance,  July  1,  1905, 12,000,  approximately. 

Number  of  children  in  the  division  for  whom  additional  instruction  must  be  organiied, 
3,000,  approximately. 

Per  cent  of  children  in  school,  28.  Per  cent  of  children  to  be  reached,  5.  (Number  of 
children  who  should  be  in  school  is  based  upon  one-eighteenth  of  total  population.) 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

During  the  scnool  year  47  barrio  schoolhouse^,  estimated  value,  P  14^14.20,  and  2 
munidBal  adioolhouses,  estimated  value,  ^4,138.50,  were  built  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions or  labor,  materials,  and  money  as  follows: 

Contributed  labor  and  materials ^14,315.20 

Contributions  of  money 713.  50 

Paid  from  school  funds  (municipal) 3, 425. 00 

Total 18,453.70 

The  barrio  schoolhouses  vary  from  the  cheap  bamboo  structure,  with  dirt  floor  and  nipa 
or  cogon  roof,  valued  from  P16  to  P50,  to  the  more  substantial  wooden  building,  with 
hard  wood  floor,  tabique  (native  plaster  on  bamboo  lattice  work)  walls  and  partitions,  raid 
nipa  roof.  The  poorest  barrio  scnoolhouses  are  to  be  found  in  the  districts  not  yet  under 
the  supervision  ot  an  American  teacher.  The  best  are  in  the  barrios  of  Laoy,  those  of  Butoc, 
(Xmip<S,  and  Tigis  being  exceUent  models  of  permanent  barrio  schoolhouses. 

The  people  are  becoming  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  building  more  permanent  school- 
houses,  and  now  instead  of  havine  a  cheap  affair  in  each  barrio  they  are  looking  to  dis- 
trict formations  with  one  good  suDstantiai  school  in  each  district.  As  far  as  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  will  permit,  these  districts  conform  to  the  districts  of  the  members  of 
the  focal  council,  and  frequently  comprise  five  or  more  small  barrios.  In  this  manner 
the  interests  of  the  member  of  the  council  for  the  district  and  the  lieutenant  of  each  barrio 
within  that  district  are  united  in  the  work. 

Two  district  schools  are  now  in  projection  in  the  municipality  of  Tubigon,  one  in  Calape, 
one  in  Dimiao,  and  two  in  Albuixjuerque.  In  the  barrios  of  Ilijan  Norte,  Tubigon,  and 
Mandaog,  Calape,  a  tract  of  land  120  by  180  feet  will  be  purchased  for  school  and  gar- 
den purposes.  In  the  barrio  of  Comago,  Alburouerque,  the  scboolhouse  will  be  erected 
on  public  landy  which  is  ample  for  vegetable  gardening. 

SCHOOL  YEAR   1905-6. 

The  proper  gradine  and  classification  of  pupils  is  impeded  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  and 
suitable  pnmary  bools,  charts,  and  Qualified  municipal  teachers.  The  American  teachers 
have  their  central  schools  fairly  well  graded,  and  are  extending  the  work  to  the  barrio 
schools.  According  to  the  reports  for  the  month  of  June,  the  following  is  the  enrollment 
bv  grades: 

'Grade  1, 12,619;  Grade  H, 2,023;  Grade  III, 617;  Grade  IV,  58;Grade  V,  16;  Grade  VI,  9. 

Total,  primaiy,  15,259;  intermediate,  83;  grand  total,  15,342. 

Dunng  the  month  of  July  the  division  superintendent  visited  20  pueblos,  including  the 
16  supervised  by  American  teachers,  and  has  received  information  from  the  others.  Much 
suffenns  from  hunger  exists  in  the  division,  but  the  intensity  varies  m  different  pueblos.  In 
GarciaHemandez  the  local  officials  petitioned  that  the  schools  be  closed  on  account  of 
the  destitution  of  the  i)eople  and  their  inability  to  send  their  children  to  school,  while  in 
the  contiguous  district  of  Valencia  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  attendance,  and  the 
supervising  American  teacher  says  that  he  hears  no  more  complaints  of  hunger  than  in 
former  years. 

Number  of  American  teachers,  24. 

Number  of  Filipino  insular  teachers,  15. 

Number  of  municipal  teachers  paid  wholly  by  municipal  funds,  70. 

Number  of  municipal  teachers  paid  partlv  by  municipal  funds,  60. 

Number  of  municipal  teachers  paid  wholly  by  contributions,  71. 


DIVI8I0H  OF  CAOATAH. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Bard,  division  superintendent  of  schools  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela,  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  the  United  States  on  April  16, 1905,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Wagenblass  was 
appointed  to  serve  temporarily  in  his  place.  On  April  27, 1905,  the  division  was  separated 
by  law  into  school  divisions,  conforming  in  extent  to  the  provinces  of  Isabela  and  Ca^ay&n. 
Cm  June  1  Mr.  J.  J.  Coleman  was  transferred  from  the  oivision  superintendency  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya  to  the  superintendency  of  Cagay&n. 
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Funds  (KtuaUy  avaUahle  during  the  fiscal  year  190J^  in  each  town. 


Town. 

Land  tax 

one-fourth 

of  iper 

Internal 

tXOUL 

reveune. 

•ss- 

Abolug 

ri,924.06 

967.29 

1,200.00 

3,214.49 

630.26 

1,199.00 

493.47 

1,447.89 

317.31 

695.52 

1,400.74 

280.27 

134.11 

1,069.48 

785.00 

884.83 

666.06 

1,798.54 

1,121.07 

8,117.48 

ri20.72 
56.67 
449.92 
122.38 

AlcalA 

Amuhing ,.,,., ^,-^ 

Aoarrl           

^6,066. 66 

BaggftO 

Cainalaniugan .r^ , ,T--r - ^..,^,- 

173.61 
50.51 

16a  00 
16.06 
49.92 
48.93 
23.91 
20.05 
32.25 
23.57 

Claverl& 

2S.07 

Enrlle  

Oattaran 

Tirulflr       - -- 

Laus .....: : 

Pamplona  

Pftfl^  Blanca ^ . . ,  ^ ,  -  ^ r ^  - . , . . 

Plat      

SincheeMlra 

36.01 

Santo  Nifio 

326.01 

Solana 

Tuao 

46.81 
104.60 

2,200.00 

Total 

22,665.90 

1.814.82 

8,4S1.14 

Municipal  school  expenditures ,  fiscal  year  190j^. 


Town. 


Teadiers' 
salariee. 


Repair 
and  erec- 
tion of 
■ohool 
buildings. 


School     1    iDd- 
furniture,    dentak. 


Abulug 

AlcaU 

Amuhing 

Aparri 

Baggao 

Camalaniugan . 

Claverla 

Enrile 

Oattaran 

IgulK 

LaUo 

Mauanan 

Pamplona 

Pefia  Blanca... 

put 

SAnchez  Mira . . 

Santo  Nifio 

Solana 

Tuao 

Tuguegarao — 


^1,280.00 

1,206.00 

1,662.00 

2,736.13 

421.00 

1,260.00 

434.00 

828.00 

142.07 

793.00 

1,027.58 

543.58 

167.50 

358.00 

834.80 

674.80 

550.35 

1,162.34 

1,076.00 

2,951.46 


^1,019.10  '. 

r3i.» 

128.70 

^73.41 

342.70 
883.66  '. 

457.  K 

174. « 





662.82 
300.00 
63.00 


34.53 


404.61 
145.75 
78.35 


380.00 
137.50 


2.50 


125.00 

82.25 

.60 


22.20 


».M 


7.00 


15.35  I 

660.00  1100 
300.W 


Total 20,117.61         4,580.72 


1,326.46         «21.n 


Estimate  of  the  amounts  gii^en  in  landy  labor ,  and  materials  by  the  people  ofCagaydn  ProvtMt 

for  the  support  of  schools. 


•  I>and 
I  (acres) 


Labor 
I  (money 
{  vahie). 


"I" 


Aparri 

AfoaW 

SAnchet  Mira 

Claveria 

Tuguegarao . . 

Total.. 


Matsrisl 
(money 
vahie). 


I 


5  1 

rioo 

raoo 

3 

1,000  1 

1,500 

2  1 

300  1 

2W 

2 

750 

500 

10 

2,000 

1,500 

22 

4,050 

4.» 
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District. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Town. 

Number    EnroU- 
schools.  1  ment. 

Proposed  supervising 
teacher. 

Djitrict  I— Abuhig 

21,219 

Abuhig 

6 

9 
13 

5 

15 

6 

1,681 
2.803 

P.  E.  Bums. 

DJttrict  II— Aparri. 

34,440 
20,439 

18,447 

38,»47 

8,086 

Claverfa. 
Pamplona. 
SincEez  Mira. 
Aparri 

J.  r.  Mcnnn. 

District  III— AlcaU . , 

LaUo 

Alcaic ,... 

'        1 
1,706  1  r.  E.  Andrews. 

District  IV— Tuao 

Amulung. 

Baggao. 

Qattaran. 

Tuao 

1,641 
2,418 

510 

P.  B,  Hunter. 

District  V—Tugaegarao 

District  VI 

Plat. 
Santo  Niflo. 

EniSe. 
Pefla  Blanca. 
Calayan 

H.  M.  Wagenblass. 
Wm.  Edmonds. 

Isbayat. 
San  Caries. 
San  Vicente. 
San  Josd. 
Basco. 

Total 

54 

10,759 

DIVI8I0H  OF  BITLACAH. 

This  report  is  rendered  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Bordner,  who  has  served  continuously  as  division 
anperintendent  of  schools  for  Bulacin  during  the  school  year.  The  province  is  populous, 
comparatively  small  in  area,  and  easy  of  supervision.  It  has  been  weU  supplied  with 
American  teachers  and  more  amply  prbvided  with  school  texts  than  any  other  province 
in  the  archipelago.  Under  the  favorable  industrial  conditions  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
diviaon,  school  work  has  therefore  progressed  very  satisfactorily. 

Tlie  schods  in  Bulac&n  have  made  ^ood  progress.  The  school  spirit  and  the  interest 
manifested  everywhere  are  highly  satisfactory.  The  American  teachers  have  rendered 
faithful  and  conscientious  service,  and  to  them,  in  large  measure,  is  due  the  advancement 
of  the  schools.  The  insular  and  municipal  teachers  have  advanced  rapidly  and  as  a  whole 
have  rendered  valuable  and  satisfactory  service. 

The  municipal  officials  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  public  schools,  and 
the  keen  interest  they  have  shown  during  the  school  year  is  abundant  evidence  of  this 
appreciation. 

RKCEIFTS  AND  EXPENDFTUBBS. 

The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  ^72,971.66,  and  the  total  expenditures  to 
T42^.bl,  whicb  shows  a  balance  of  school  funds  on  hand  March  31, 1905,  of  P'30,637.15. 

TEAOHEBS. 

The  work  of  the  American  teachers  during  the  year  may  be  divided  into  five  distinct 
fields.  The  most  important  and  arduous  work  is  that  of  the  supervisor.  The  supervisor 
is  directly  re8|>onsible  for  the  welfare  and  the  progress  of  the  schools  in  his  district.  His 
duties  are  manifold,  and  varied  phases  of  school  work  constantly  claim  his  time  and  energy. 
The  second  division  of  this  worK  is  that  of  the  high-school  teacher.  Most  of  the  work  m 
the  intermediate  schools  is  done  bv  American  teachers.  The  intermediate  work  is  impor- 
tant, because  these  schools  finish  the  school  days  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  children. 
The  remaining  two  divisions  are  the  night-school  work  and  the  work  of  the  teachers'  classes. 
The  first  is  important,  because  a  class  of  people  is  reached  who  can  not  or  will  not  attend 
the  dajr  schools. 

The  insular  teachers  are  doing  commendable  work,  and  thej  are  a  continual  source  of 
inspiration  to  municipal  teachers.  The  ambition  of  the  municipal  teacher  is  to  become  an 
insular  teadier. 

The  munidpal  teachers  are  aU  graded  according  to  the  outlined  course  of  study.  The 
province  of  Buladln  has  at  present  only  three  teachers  who  have  not  passed  the  third- 
grade  examination. 
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Every  municipality  has  its  organized  public  schools  and  legally  appointed  and  reeulariy 
paid  teachers.  The  barrio  schools  are  so  distributed  that  there  are  out  very  few  Darrios 
without  an  accessible  school.  I  am  safe  in  sayins  that  98  per  cent  of  the  children  in  Bulacan 
have  school  privileges  within  2  miles  from  their  nomes.  A  few  small  and  isolated  barrioB 
form  the  only  exceptions.  The  barrio  of  Sibul^  situated  around  Sibul  Springs,  has  at  present 
no  school.  The  population  formerly  was  so  smaU  and  the  present  population  is  so  transient 
that  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessaiy  to  estaolish  a  school  there. 


At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  in  March,  1905,  all  the  schools  were  more  or  less  thoroughlj 
graded.  During  the  schoo]  year  many  pupils  did  work  in  two  different  grades  to  make  up 
aeficiencies.  At  the  opening  of  the  schook  in  June,  1905,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  were 
able  to  do  re^ar  graae  work. 

The  municipal  teachers  received,  previously  to  the  opening  of  school,  instruction  in  bow 
to  grade  schools,  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered  in  the 
three  primary  grades  as  suggested  in  the  course  of  studv.  Tne  supervising  tead^rs  all 
have  explicit  instruction  to  plan  and  outline  the  work  of  each  mumcipal  teacher  so  that 
h^  the  close  of  the  present  school  year  the  grading  will  be  as  nearly  perfected  as  conditions 
will  allow,  bearing  m  mind  that  a  school  in  which  the  grading  is  the  basis  rather  than  the 
needs  of  the  pupik,  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  schools  can  not  be  attained. 

NEW   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

During  the  time  covered  in  this  report  13  school  buildings  were  constructed,  all  of  which 
but  3  are  completed.  Plans  and  specifications  are  now  ready  and  the  money  available 
for  5  more  new  houses,  which  will  be  built  during  the  present  year.  Four  df  the  13  houses 
were  built  from  municipal  school  funds  and  9  by  donation. 

The  schoolhouse  in  ^uiiigua,  which  was  completed  in  September,  1904,  cost  ^1^54.  It 
is  a  3-roomed  house,  with  a  stone  foundation.  The  frame  and  floor,  including  doors  and 
windows,  are  made  of  wood,  the  sides  and  partitions  are  made  of  sauale,  the  roof  of  bamboo 
and  nipa.  The  rooms  are  24  by  26  feet,  well  ventilated,  and  built  in  conformity  to  hygienic 
and  sanitary  laws.  The  house  has  two  coats  of  oil  paint  both  inside  and  outside,  uid  is 
provided  with  a  book  room  and  water-closets  The  house  built  in  Bigai,  a  barrio  of  Bucaue, 
IS  similar  to  the  house  in  Quiiigua.  The  building  price  is  the  same.  The  house  in  Gui- 
guinto,  a  barrio  of  Bulac&n,  has  two  rooms*,  nipa  roof,  and  wooden  frame;  the  floor,  doors, tnd 
windows  are  also  of  wood.  The  house  has  a  oook  room,  a  tool  room,  and  two  waternclosets. 
The  house  has  a  stone  foundation,  and  two  coats  of  paint  both  inside  and  outside.  Etch 
room  is  28  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  and  a  hall  way  8  feet  wide.  The  cost  of  this  house 
was  F  1,800.  This  house  was  completed  July  25.  The  house  in  Marilao  is  similar  to  the 
house  in  Gui^into,  except  that  the  house  in  Mariiao  has  a  roof  of  corrugated  iron  and  oort 
^2,000.    Nmety  per  cent  of  this  house  is  at  present  completed. 

PROVINC3IAL  mOH   SCHOOL. 

The  provincial  high  school  is  temporarily  located  in  the  town  of  Baliua^  The  building 
used  as  high  school  contains  6  fair-sized  recitation  rooms,  1  small  recitation  room,  and  t 
book  room.  The  rent  of  this  building  costs  the  provincial  board  P42  per  month.  The 
janitor  gets  ^8  per  month;  this  makes  a  total  of  ^584  for  rent  and  janitor.  The  inci- 
dentals amount  to  enough  to  make  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  ^600  per  year  for  the 
provincial  high  school. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  ^30,000  high  school  are  completed,  and  the  monej 
for  said  building  is  appropriated  from  provincial  funds.  This  new  building  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  not  later  than  Juno  1 ,  1906,  and  possibly  by  January  1 ,  1906. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

The  industrial  work  in  Bulacdn  is  limited,  due  partly  to  natural  causes  and  partly  to  a 
lack  of  necessary  funds  with  which  to  successfully  carrv  on  this  work  Churdeninff.  weaving, 
hand  sewing,  candy  makiog,  and  the  economic  uses  of  bamboo  and  bejuco  in  mAng  minti- 
tiure  articles  of  furniture  and  other  utilitarian  utensils  are  the  pnncipal  lines  of  the  indoe- 
trial  work.  Money  has  been  apportioned  from  insular  funds  for  the  construction  of  an 
industrial  school  in  Malolos  in  connection  with  the  projected  provincial  hieh  school.  Wood 
working  and  metal  working  together  with  mechanical  drawing  and  deaigniiig  are  to  be 
tau^^t  m  this  school. 
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SCHOOL  REVENUES. 

The  total  income  for  the  present  school  year  will  be  considerably  less  for  the  school  year 
1905  and  1906  than  was  estimated.  This  reduction  is  due  to  two  causes:  In  quite  a  good 
many  cases  the  assessments  were  too  hi^h,  and  a  tax  refund  was  ordered  from  the  taxes 
collected  in  1905.  Just  what  this  refund  mil  amount  to  in  Bulac^n  can  not  be  definitely 
estimated  at  present.  In  some  municipalities,  however,  it  is  auite  an  item.  The  intemal' 
revenue  distrioutions  are  also  very  much  smaller  than  we  haa  anticipated.  The  firet  two 
distributions  in  Bulac&n  amounted  to  onl^  F3,359.68;  calculating  on  the  same  basis  and 
four  distributions  per  the  annual  school  mcome  from  internal  revenue  would  amount  to 
P  6,7 19.36  against  F  17,866,  the  amount  estimated  on  January  1,  1905. 

Bulac&n  has  lai^ge  tracts  of  the  friar  lands,  which  were  bought  by  the  insular  government.' 
and  while  these  tracts  remain  public  domain  the  municipalities  receive  no  taxes  from  said 
landfl.     All  of  these  causes  combined  to  lower  the  school  revenues. 


DiyiSIOH  OF  cApiz. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Coddington,  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  C&piz,  renders  the  annual 
report  for  his  division.  In  no  division  has  there  been  more  marked  development  of  school 
work  during  the  past  school  year  than  in  C&piz,  in  so  far  as  extension  of  school  system  is 
concerned. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  school  year  1903-4  the  enroUment  for  the  province  was  slightly 
over  1,000  pupils.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1904-5  the  enrollment  was  12,505  and 
thi*  attendance  9,828.  This  extension  of  course  reflects  the  increasing  interest  and  com- 
petency on  the  part  of  the  resident  Filipino  oilicials  and  people  of  the  province.  Special 
effort  has  been  made  throughout  the  province  of  Cdpiz,  particularly  at  the  capital,  toward 
the  introduction  of  various  phases  of  industrial  work  m  the  primary  and  mtermediate 
grades.  This  has  been  particularly  along  the  lines  of  agricultural  experiments  in  school 
gardens  and  training  in  the  manufacture  of  simple  articles  of  commercial  value  from  local 
materials.  The  industrial  department  of  the  provincial  school  is  attended  by  nearly  1 ,000 
pupils. 

This  report  marics  the  close  of  the  school  year  1904-5,  and  it  is  desired  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  conditions  and  growth  during  the  year  of  the  school  work  in  this  division.  Ten 
teachers  landed  in  Cdpiz  September  14, 1901.  There  were  2  regularly  appointed  teachers 
already  in  the  province,  1  at  Calivo,  1  at  Ibajay,  and  Mr.  Shoens  was  appointed  for  C&piz. 
Two  Ainerican  women  and  1  man  came  in  November.  On  account  of  heavy  rains  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  and  because  none  were  acclimated,  some  transfers  became  necessary. 
Cholera  broke  out  and  stopped  the  schools  at  different  times  and  in  different  places  in  the 
faU  of  1902,  greatly  interfering  with  the  work.  Two  men  were  taken  sick  ana  returned  to 
the  States,  and  2  women  were  transferred,  so  that  the  close  of  the  school  year  1902-3 
showed  10  American  teachers,  who  were  teaching  about  700  children,  with  attendance 
increasing  as  the  cholera  died  out.  Three  teachers  were  transferred  from  the  bureau  during 
the  vacation,  and  one  retui*ned  to  the  States,  leaving  only  6  American  teachers  in  the 
division  for  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  This  enabled  us  to  open  schools  in  only  3  of 
the  34  towns  in  the  division.  Three  teachers  came  in  Au{2:ust.  The  harvest  season  dimin- 
ished the  attendance,  as  usual.  A  large  attendance  was  demanded  before  the  teaching  force 
would  be  increased.  All  this  time  the  work  has  been  done  on  the  intensive  plan,  each 
American  teacher  giving  careful  instruction  to  a  group  of  from  50  to  75  or  100  of  the  bright- 
est children  that  he  could  reach  in  his  town,  traimng  them  as  aspirantes  and  teachers. 
The  people  at  lai^  were  not  encouraged  to  send  their  children  to  school.  We  at  once 
invited  every  family  to  send  all  of  its  children  of  school  age,  with  the  result  that  the  attend- 
ance increased  and  new  teachers  came,  so  that  at  the  clase  of  the  school  year  1903-4  there 
were  9,022  pupils  enrolled,  22  American  teachers,  50  Filipino  teachers,  55  schools  of  English, 
only  4  towns  m  the  division  without  teachers  and  schools  of  English,  and  4  i>er  cent  of  the 
whole  population  was  enrolled  in  the  English  schools. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  the  schools  had  been  discontinued  many 
times  on  account  of  church  festivals,  heavy  stomxs,  sowing,  harvesting,  cholera,  and  the 
people  had  shown  a  marked  disposition  to  take  their  children  out  of  the  school  or  permit 
thorn  to  absent  themselves  from  school  for  the  smallest  reasons.  These  things  had  greatly 
hindered  the  progress  of  the  work  with  those  who  wore  actually  enrolled.  The  American 
teachers  as  a  body  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  their  "pupils  were  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  teach  schools,  even  under  American  supervision,  and  there  was  little  prospect 
that  the  towns  could  pay  any  considerable  number  of  native  teachers.  Consequently 
there  was  decided  opposition,  both  quiet  and  more  or  less  loudly  expressed,  whea  the 
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su{)ervising  teachers  were  directed  to  establish  schools  and  thorouefaly  organize  the  fiekL 
This  opposition  has  been  largely  overcome;  the  number  of  schooL  has  been  multiplied 
by  three;  137  native  teachers  have  been  appointed;  nearly  all  of  them  have  now  been  paid 
in  full;  a  small  amount  of  internal-revenue  fund  has  been  received  to  be  distributed  to  the 
towns;  there  is  a  balance  in  most  of  the  municipal  treasuries,  and  the  enrollment  and 
attendance  have  been  increased  more  than  two  and  one-half  times.  The  attendance  and 
enrollment  are  much  less  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been  had  the  supervising  teacbeis 
been  able  to  furnish  pupils  with  necessaty  supplies.  At  the  meeting  of  supervising  teadiers 
held  here  in  January,  I  stated  to  the  teacher  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  names  of  half  of 
the  children  of  school  age  in  the  division  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
They  have  done  more  than  I  asked.  According  to  your  estimate  for  the  islands  they  nave 
enrolled  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  this  division.  In  case  the 
bureau  can  furnish  supplies  and  the  municipalities  can  pay  the  teachers,  there  are  a  great 
many  more  children  ready  to  place  their  names  on  the  rolls  of  schools  during  the  coming 
year. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  SCHOOL. 

Thou^  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  provincial  school, 
the  spint  of  the  school  has  never  been  better  than  at  present,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
coming  year  is  great.  The  institute  already  has  a  military  company,  also  a  literary  society, 
which  holds  a  business  session  and  gives  a  pro^mme  every  Friday  afternoon.  In  addition, 
a  piano  is  being  talked  of,  also  the  organization  of  a  band  or  orchestra.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  these  things  are  within  the  range  of  the  possible,  and  depend  laigely  upon  the 
interest  and  zeal  wliich  our  teachers  and  joung  p>eople  can  arouse  along  the  desired  lines. 
Since  the  transfer  of  Miss  Fee  to  Manila  it  has  become  more  and  more  evident  every  day 
that  a  woman  teacher  is  needed  in  the  school.  It  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity  on  account 
of  the  number  of  young  women  enrolled.  More  than  this,  someone  is  neeaed  who  can 
teach  domestic  science  and  take  charge  of  the  model  house.  If  the  attendance  justifies  it 
I  shall  endeavor  to  establish  separate  dormitories  for  girls  and  boys,  and  we  shall  need  an 
American  woman  to  inspect  and  control  them.  The  prospect  is  good  that  the  school  will 
double  its  enroUment  and  attendance  during  the  coming  year. 

THE  CAPIZ   IKDUSTBIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Industrial  School,  while  a  part  of  the  provincial  school,  has  become  almost  an  inde- 
pendent school,  giving  training  and  instruction  along  practical  lines  to  a  large  part  of  the 
pupils  in  both  the  primary  and  provincial  schools  of  C&piz.  It  is  hoped  to  better  sys- 
tematize and  grade  the  work  during  the  coining  year.  We  try  to  open  up  to  pupils  and 
people  a  view  of  the  industrial  noods  and  possiDilitios  in  this  particular  province,  as  well 
as  all  over  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Corcoran  has  the  work  which  has  been  under  his  direcUon — 
i.  e.,  carpentry,  clay  modeling,  drawing— well  under  way.  As  soon  as  the  model  house  is 
opened  we  hope  to  give  some  attention  to  cooking,  laundering,  and  perhaps  dressmaking. 
Mr.  Alonzo  has  done  good  work  in  carpentry,  and  he  should  he  retained  at  an  increaae  m 
salary.  The  difficulty  in  this  work  is  to  get  sawed  lumber  for  the  pupils  to  work  with. 
If  a  small  upright  sawmill  could  be  purchased  it  would  help  tjie  school  wonderfully  and  be 
a  blessing  to  the  whole  province. 

GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

In  the  gardening  and  a^cultural  work  we  hope  to  make  some  changes  and  considerable 

{)rogress  during  the  coming  year.  The  following  towns  have  been  selected  as  proper 
ocations  for  school  gardens:  Pilar,  Pontevedra,  C&piz,  Panitan,  Dao,  Dumalag,  CaUvo, 
Malinao,  Libacao,  Ibajay,  and  New  Washington.  The  gardens  will  be  as  carefully  selected 
as  possible  and  fenced.  We  then  hope  to  have  samples  of  the  soils  analyzed  at  the  govern- 
ment laboratory  and  kept  in  this  office  and  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  each  garaen  (<» 
future  reference  and  study.  We  hope  to  get  some  suggestions  and  instructions  for  this 
work  from  the  bureau  of  aj^culture,  also  carefully  selected  packages  of  seeds — the  i 


way  1  believe  we  can  arouse  a  great  < 

agriculture  and  tnus,  in  a  short  time,  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  the  province  com- 
meroially.  I  shall  hope  to  get  Chief  Wclborn  and  Professor  Lyon  of  the  bureau  of  aeri- 
culture  to  come,  inspect  our  work,  give  us  instructions  and  suggestions,  and,  more  than  this, 
give  some  practical  talks  to  the  people  in  the  agricultural  centers  of  the  province  od  agri- 
culture in  this  country. 

In  the  teachers'  classes  the  supervising  teachers  are  training  up  a  class  of  the  very 
brighfc^t  material  for  future  teachers.    There  are  17  classes,  with  an  enrollment  of  30© 
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students  and  a  daily  attendance  of  270.  The  most  unfortunate  circumstance  in  this 
part  of  our  work  is  that  the  schools  of  man j  teachers  are  so  far  from  the  center  or  poblacion 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  native  teachers  to  attend  the  teachers'  class.  Thus  the  teacher 
is  compellea  to  study  by  himself  and  keep  ahead  of  his  classes,  and  not  uncommonly  he 
makes  sorry  work  of  it.  What  is  more,  a  number  of  our  teachers  teach  two  schools — in  one 
place  in  the  morning  and  in  another  in  the  afternoon.  This  condition  makes  a  frequent 
change  of  teachers  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  school  finances  of  many  of  the  municipalities  have  improved  more  than  Was  expected 
during  the  past  year.  The  total  of  the  monthly  pay  rolls  of  all  the  towns  is  over  ^1,500. 
In  most  cases  the  teachers  are  paid  as  soon  as  the  pay  rolls  can  reach  the  municipal  treas- 
urers. Only  a  few  towns  have  not  paid  their  teachers  for  March  and  peiiiaps  one  or  two 
for  February,  while  only  one  town,  I  believe,  owes  anything  for  salaries  further  back  than 
January,  1905.  By  the  last  reports  it  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a  balance  of  ^5,161. 58  on 
hand  for  school  purposes  in  the  municipalities  of  the  province.  However,  with  this  amount 
on  hand  the  towns  are  very  poor,  because  many  schoolhouses  must  be  built,  much  is 
needed  for  repairs  and  furniture,  in  addition  to  salaries  for  teachers. 

School  buildings  are  to-day  the  greatest  need  of  the  province,  considering  the  number 
of  children  enrolled.  Thirty-eight  schoolhouses  have  been  built  during  the  year; 
many  are  in  process  of  construction.  Nccessarilv  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  ttie  coming  year's  work  will  be  that  of  building  schoolhouses.  In  many  cases  the  schools 
have  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  private  houses  which  have  been  fumisned  gratis  in  order 
to  have  schools. 

It  is  desired  to  call  your  attention  to  the  school  simmnary  for  this  division  for  the  school 
jcar  1904-5,  hereto  attached.  The  support  of  the  people  as  a  whole  seems  to  me  very  eood 
mdeod.  The  better  they  understand  tne  work  of  American  schools  the  better  thev  like  them. 
Tlie  visitors'  day  has  in  some  parts  helped  us  to  get  in  touch  with  the  i)eople.  School 
exhibition  and  review  day  has  also  helped  along  this  line  and  given  the  people  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  school  movement.  Accounts  of  these  exercises  in  Malinao  and  Calivo 
follow: 

Mr.  L.  P.  Willis,  supervising  teacher  of  the  Malinao  district,  renders  the  following  report: 

"  In  accordance  with  a  recent  circular  sent  out  from  your  office  for  a  general  review  of 
the  schools,  I  made  a  tour  of  all  my  barrios,  and  upon  interviewing  the  teachers  I  found 
that  owinff  to  the  great  distance  some  of  the  barrios  were  situated  nx)m  the  central  school 
it  would  Be  impossible  to  get  even  a  small  delegation  from  those  barrios  to  attend,  so  I 
dedded  to  have  two  reviews.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th  the  schools  of  Rosario,  Daja, 
Toralba,  and  Badiangan  met  in  Daja.  There  were  present  512  pupils  and  as  many  parents 
and  friends,  an  unusual  gathering  for  a  barrio  of  the  mountain  section.  The  exercises 
were  simple,  consisting  of  the  regular  lessons  by  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  each  school. 
Tlie  people  took  a  ereat  interest  in  the  work  and  had  the  house  nicely  decorated  with 
green  branches  and  flowers. 

"The  exercises  were  held  in  Malinao  on  the  29th  and  proved  the  crowning  effort  of  the 
year's  work.  The  procession  of  800  pupils  marching  by  fours,  each  separate  sehool  carry- 
uw  a  banner,  was  highly  appreciated  and  participated  m  by  a  goodly  number  of  the  towns- 
fo&.  Music  was  rendered  by  three  bands.  After  the  procession  had  made  the  circuit  of 
the  town  all  marched  to  a  near-by  grove  of  cocoanut  trees,  where  a  platform  had  been  erected 
and  neatly  decorated  with  green  branches  and  flags  the  day  before,  where  the  remainder 
of  tbe  programme,  consisting  of  recitations  in  English  and  Yisayan  and  songs,  was  well  ren- 
dered by  tne  pupib  of  the  central  school,  after  which  were  speeches  by  some  of  the  leading 
dtizens  and  tne  priests  of  Malinao  and  Libacao,  paying  great  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  the 
American  teachers. 

"These  exercises,  tlioug^  given  on  a  small  scale,  I  feel  are  not  without  their  good  results. 
The  people  rejoice  at  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  irchildren,  while  the  pupils  themselves, 
being  eiven  to  understand  that  only  those  who  do  the  most  progressive  work  during  the 
year  will  be  permitted  to  participate  in  these  exercises,  will  put  forth  greater  efforts  in  their 
studies.    And  with  this  active  competition  better  work  may  be  expected." 

Mr.  W.  L.  Bowler,  reporting  upon  the  school  exhibition  in  Calivo  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  says: 

**  Plans  for  a  review  day  were  laid  soon  after  Christmas  vacation.  A  chorus  and  orchestra 
were  organized  in  the  central  school  and  several  scholars  were  chosen  to  write  and  learn 
compositions.  The  intention  was  to  have  one  representative  from  each  barrio,  but  this 
was  fcHmd  unfeasible  and  dropped.  During  February  and  March  the  recess  hour  was  spent 
drilfing  tbe  children  in  the  simpler  evolutions  in  sets  of  fours,  each  teacher  using  the  same 
system  and  commands,  so  that  at  the  end  one  person  could  easily  command  the  entire 
hne. 

"As  there  was  no  building  laige  enough  to  house  the  crowd  expected,  a  large  covered 
platform  was  built  facing  the  plaza,  which  eventually  proved  to  be  none  too  spacious. 
On  thM>  platform  were  seated  tne  councilmen,  chorus,  orchestra,  speakers,  and  specially 
invited  guests. 
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''The  speeches  were  nearly  all  given  in  the  native  dialect,  by  some  of  the  'principales' 
of  the  town.  They  showed  that  the  speakers  had  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  all  were  loud 
in  their  praises  to  the  American  Government  and  its  system  of  public  schools.  E»rh 
one  took  a  phase  of  education  and  did  his  best  to  present  his  subject  in  a  way  that  would 
be  readily  comprehended  by  the  poorer  people,  who  were  encouraged  to  find  the  way  to 
better  thmgs  throudi  the  scnools. 

"  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  day  was  the  procession.  About  1  o'clock  the  banios 
began  to  come  in  with  their  standards,  imitation  guns,  and  those  from  the  larger  barrios 
accompanied  by  bands  of  music.  Lieut.  J.  J.  Guild,  of  the  Philippine  constabulary,  kindly 
took  charge  of  this  part  of  the  day's  exercises,  and  as  the  schools  came  in  one  by  one  they 
were  taken  in  hand  by  soldiers  until  called  for.  There  were  over  2,500  in  line,  but  every- 
thing went  off  as  smoothly  as  a  regimental  parade.  As  the  procession  went  around  the  town 
and  returned  to  the  plaza,  swinging  from  sets  of  fours  to  platoons,  the  people  began  to 
realize  the  full  extent  of  the  schools  scattered  about  through  the  municipality  and  seemed 
very  much  impressed.  Many  were  heard  to  say  that  it  was  much  more  impoc-ing  than- 
the  Holy  Thursday  procession,  which  is  Hoyle  to  this  part  of  the  world.  During  the  exer- 
cises, about  four  acres  of  people  packed  into  the  plaza  and  patiently  and  enthusiastically 
listened  till  the  end. 

"  As  an  exhibition  of  what  the  masses  had  been  learning  during  the  year  it  amounted  to 
very  little,  but  as  a  demonstration  of  what  was  to  be  expected  later  on  and  in  enthusing 
the  people  it  had  its  effect.'' 


DIVISION  OF  CAVITE. 

Mr.  Sidney  A.  Campbell  was  appointed  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  Caviie  oo 
January  5,  1905,  and  has  since  served  continuously  in  that  position.  He  renders  the  annual 
report  for  his  division. 

The  school  work  in  the  province  of  Cavite  has  been  greatly  disturbed  during  the  pai* 
year  by  ladrone  bands  throughout  the  province,  leading  to  the  adoption  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  reconcentration  policy,  which  remained  in  force  for  some  months.  Regulariv 
organized  schools  in  the  communities  affected  by  this  policy  were  necessarily  discontinued. 
During  this  period  no  land  taxes  were  collected,  ana  fuunds  available  for  schoob  were 
therefore  greatly  reduced. 

Moreover,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  Cavite  is  included  in  the  friar  estates, 
which  have  been  purchased  by  the  government.  There  is,  therefore,  no  revenue  in  the 
form  of  taxes  on  these  lands  now  payable  to  the  municipal  treasurers.  The  Commusioo 
has  been  urged  to  apportion  from  the  insular  treasury  to  the  municipalities  so  affected 
amounts  such  as  woula  normally  be  paid  in  taxes  were  the  property  held  by  private  parties. 
This  arrangement  will  give  the  schools  sufficient  funds  to  contmue  their  operations  as 
formerly. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1903  for  the  province  of  Cavite  the  following  is  the  opening 
sentence:  "The  last  year  has  been  one  of  calamities  for  Cavite  Province."  It  is  said  that 
history  repeats  itself,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  doing  so  in  this  province  for  the  last  seveo 
months. 

The  school  work  opened  up  June  19,  1904,  with  the  brightest  prospects  and  continued 
to  improve  until  January,  1905,  at  which  time  occurred  the  raid  on  \lalabon,  followed  by 
the  reconcentration  policy  of  the  government.  In  addition  to  reconcentration  the  gov- 
ernment, which  had  completed  the  purchase  of  the  friar  lands,  began  to  lease  them  to  the 
people.  This  had  the  effect  of  doing  away  with  the  land  tax,  on  which  the  schools  depend 
for  support,  since  the  land  belonged  to  the  insular  government  and  not  to  the  people^ 
Although  the  matter  was  presented  to  the  government  no  help  has  been  given,  conse- 
quently in  the  2  largest  municipaHties,  where  last  year  some  4,800  pupils  were  enrolled 
and  some  50  teachers  employed,  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  money  to  pay  muniripal 
teachers  and  there  is  a  aebt  of  some  P^3,000.  That  this  condition  of  affairs  is  due  to 
cause  stated  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  when  the  figures  are  quoted:  Land  tax,  1904, 1*"12,000: 
land  tax,  1905,  r560. 

Reconcentration  has  had  two  effects:  First  and  most  obvious,  it  has  closed  schools, 
since  there  were  no  pupils  available;  and  second,  the  people  have  not  paid  their  taxes 
when  they  have  been  reconcentrated,  for  the  reason,  as  stated  by  them,  that  if  they  wm 
not  allowed  to  cultivate  their  lands  and  receive  some  revenue  therefrom  they  can  not  mj 
taxes  on  that  land.  Instances  of  the  effect  of  this  may  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that 
P"  142.54  represent  the  amount  of  land  tax  collected  in  the  municipality  of  Silanft  «*«* 
last  Novemoer  there  were  1,298  pupils,  12  teachers;  1*'324.45  is  the  amount  collected  in 
Indang,  where  last  November  1,693  pupils  were  enrolled  and  11  teachers  empk)yed.  In 
other  words,  the  amount  collected  in  Indang  is  sufficient  for  about  two  months'  sdaiy. 
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This  stete  of  affairs  necessitated  economy  and  economical  measures  were  at  once  insti- 
tuted, but  the  full  force  of  the  falling  blow  was  not  seen  until  vacation  had  begun,  when 
teachers  were  entitled  to  their  vacation  salary.  The  fmancial  condition  of  affairs  was 
reported  to  the  general  superintendent,  who,  when  the  insular  government  declined  to 
give  any  aid,  ordered  the  schools  closed.  This  order  was  subsequently  amended,  and 
schools  have  been  opened  on  a  reduced  scale  wherever  the  finances  permit.  The  change 
in  conditions  in  this  province  may  be  seen  when  present  statistics  are  compared  with 
those  of  November  last.  November  is  taken,  since  in  the  month  of  October  half  the 
province  was  assembled  in  a  normal  institute,  and  December  is  the  month  of  the  rice 
nar>'est: 


November,  June  30, 
1904.       I      19a5. 


Number  of  pupUs  enrolled 14,304  3,630 

Number  of  pupils  In  average  attendance 9,834  |  2,683 

Number  of  municipal  teachers 129  i  22 

Number  of  insular  teachers 30  '  28 


To  leave  the  present,  however,  and  return  to  the  school  year  ending  March  31,  1905. 
As  was  said  before,  the  vear  opened  very  auspiciously.  The  people  were  taking  a  great 
interest  in  the  schools,  tue  attendance  was  increasing  daily,  and  almost  every  week  saw  a 
new  school  building  finished  and  the  pupils  and  teachers  installed  in  rooms  that  were 
comfortable,  commodious,  and  suitable. 

In  January,  1904,  there  were  but  19  schoolhouses  owned  by  the  municipalities,  the 
remainder  of  the  schools  were  housed  in  rented  buildings,  in  convents,  and  mumcipal  build- 
ings. At  the  present  time  school  is  held  in  but  1  rented  building  and  before  long  that  one 
wul  not  be  wanted. 

The  buildings  erected  might  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

1.  One  and  two  room  building  with  earth  floor,  bamboo  latticework  walls,  frame  of 
timber,  rocrf  of  nipa  or  cogon.    Tnese  are  barrio  school  buildings. 

2.  Two  and  three  room  buildings;  board  floor  raised  3  feet  from  the  ground;  hard  wood 
frame;  walls — board  3  feet  and  then  bamboo  latticework;  roof  nipa  or  cogon. 

3.  Four  to  six  room  frame  buildines,  board  floor,  raised  3  feet;  roof,  nipa  or  iron. 

The  majoritv  of  buildings  (46)  belong  to  class  1.  The  second  (12),  and  third  (9)  class 
buildings  are  /ewer,  cost  more,  and  have  been  placed  in  towns  or  in  large  and  important 
barrion,  where  lai^ge  and  successful  schools  have  been  carried  on  under  adverse  conditions  in 
church  buildings,  rented  houses,  and  so  on. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  buildings  have  been  erected  on  municipal  land;  in  some 
cases  the  land  was  bought  by  the  municipality,  in  others  the  people  subscribed  and  paid  for 
the  land.  In  the  majoiity  of  cases  the  schools  in  the  barrios  have  been  placed  on  sites  given 
by  some  person  of  the  barrio  who  agreed  to  allow  land  to  be  used  that  way  as  long  as  the 
school  re-mained  there.  Efforts  have  been  made  and  arc  being  continued  to  have  sites  deeded 
to  municipalities;  and  since  the  land  in  a  number  of  municipalities  belongs  to  the  friar 
estates,  and  consequently,  to  the  insular  government,  that  body  has  been  petitioned  to 
reserve  sites  for  all  schools  within  the  boundaries  of  the  estates. 

The  site  of  the  intermediate  school  at  Indang  has  been  in  part  purchased  by  the  munici- 
pality and  in  part  donated  by  a  large  landowner  of  that  neighborhood.  The  site  com- 
prises some  8  acres. 

Nearly  every  school  in  the  division  has  done  something  toward  beautifying  its  grounds. 
A  number  have  built  fences  around  the  school  grounds  and  put  gravel  walks  from  tne  gates 
to  the  entrance.  Many  have  planted  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  it  is  expected  that  per- 
manent improvements  will  mark  the  grounds  of  every  school  before  the  end  of  this  rainy 
season. 

The  following  estimate  of  value  of  contributions  has  been  made:  Land,  P"  1,200;   labor 

P-SOO;  materials,  rSOO;  money,  P500;  total,  F3,000. 

FURNrrUBE. 

Little  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish  the  barrio  schools,  beyond  bamboo  benches  and 
tables  for  the  children  and  bamboo  or  other  table  for  the  teacher  In  nearly  every  town 
school  at  the  present  time  there  are  desks  for  the  children  and  chairs  and  tables  for  the 
teachers.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen  double  desks  have  been  made  or  bought 
during  the  last  year  for  the  schools  of  this  division,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^4,000.  It  can  now  be 
said  uiat  pupils  in  the  schools  sit  on  benches  and  write  on  desks ;  a  statement  that  could  not 
be  made  a  year  ago,  when  the  usual  thing  was  to  find  the  pupil  sitting  on  the  floor. 
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PUPILS. 

All  classes  of  children  come  to  the  public  school  in  the  barrios;  it  might  be  said  that  all 
children  come  to  school.  The  private  school  is  no  longer  a  rival,  but  rather  if  anything  a 
helper  in  taking  care  of  those  children  whom  the  public  school  can  not  accommodate. 
Blany  of  the  pnvate  schools  are  seeing  the  need  of  naving  good  teadiere,  since  otherwise 
they  can  not  hold  their  pupils.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  a  parish  priest  coming  to 
the  division  superintendent  for  a  teacher  for  his  private  school.  He  wanted  a  good  teach^ 
and  was  willing  to  pay  a  «>od  salary.  He  got  what  he  wanted,  since  by  having  one  of  our 
trained  teachers  his  school  will  help  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

In  this  division  the  schoob  have  oeen  graded  for  more  than  a  year,  and  since  its  issue  the 
'^  courses  of  instruction/'  as  prescribed  by  the  general  superintendent  of  education,  has  been 
followed.  English  is  taught  in  every  school,  and  the  number  who  successfully  completed  the 
primary  course  was  large,  but  would  have  been  much  larger  if  tranquillity  had  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  year. 

FIUPINO  TEACHERS. 

The  average  salary  of  the  male  municipal  teachers  is  ^26.25,  while  the  females  receive 
^21.50,  giving  an  avera^  of  ^23.87  for  municipal  teachers. 

An  examination  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  the  teachers  eraded  according  to 
the  '^  courses  of  study."  The  result  was  that  25  teachers  pamed  the  examination  for 
entrance  to  sixth-grade  work,  55  qualified  for  entrance  to  grade  ^ye,  37  for  irrade  four,  and 
8  feU  below.  . 

The  teachers  are  almost  all  young,  and  generally  have  been  trained  by  American  teadiers, 
but  few  having  taught  in  Spanish  time. 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS. 

During  the  year  there  were  22  American  teachers  in  this  division;  this  niunber  has  been 
reduced  to  16  at  the  present  time,  and  of  this  number  4  are  temporary  teachers. 

Almost  without  exception  the  work  of  the  American  teacher  has  been  excellent — eadi  one 
interested  in  his  work  and  earnestly  endeavoring  to  give  the  Filipino  of  his  best.  The  8 
teachers  lost  from  the  province  had  taught  four  years  in  the  Philippines,  and  most  of  that 
time  in  Cavite  Province,  so  that  their  loss  is  felt,  and  will  be  until  the  new  teachers  become 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  their  work. 

FINANCES. 

The  finances  for  the  calendar  year  1904  were  in  good  condition,  the  provincial  treasurer 
had  prepared  to  take  up  the  land  tax  by  February,  1905,  and  matters  seemed  prosperous 
until  reconcentration  was  enforced. 

The  finances  of  each  municipality,  as  far  as  the  expending  of  the  school  fund  is  concerned, 
are  in  the  hfcnds  of  the  division  superintendent,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  one 
peso  was  misspent,  or  used  for  any  purpose  without  his  consent.  The  hearty  oooperatioD 
of  the  provincial  treasurer  renders  the  matter  of  keeping  accounts  straight  very  easy. 

NORMAL  iNsrrruTB. 

Two  normal  institutes  were  held  during  the  past  year,  one  in  October  for  the  hill  towns, 
where  the  rice  harvest  comes  in  that  montn,  and  one  for  the  lowlands  in  January,  during  the 
rice  harvest  of  that  re^on. 
The  report  of  the  pnncipal  of  the  January  institute  is  appended,  in  part: 
The  normal  institute  held  in  Santa  Cruz,  Cavite,  P.  I.,  opened  on  January  3, 1905,  and 
continued  until  February  3, 1905.  In  spite  of  two  serious  drawbacks  the  institute  was 
the  most  successful  yet  held  in  the  province.  One  of  the  causes  working  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  normal  was  the  fact  that  the  absconding  treasurer  of  Tmus  had  left 
that  municipality  without  school  funds,  and  conseauently  had  left  the  teachers  of  that 
municipality  in  the  same  condition,  with  the  result  that  the  attendance  at  the  normal  was 
lessened.  Another  cause  that  worked  against  the  institute  was  the  fact  of  the  imid  upon 
San  Francisco  de  Malab<5n,  the  nearest  pueblo  to  Santa  Cruz.  Tliis  so  fri^tened  the 
American  ladies  who  were  teaching  at  the  institute  that  they  left.  Several  of  the  pui^,  not 
braver  than  their  teachers,  also  left  for  their  homes  through  fear.  All  the  men  wtio  were 
teaching  remained  at  their  post  and  carried  on  the  work,  much  to  their  credit,  until  afttf 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  town.  Several  things  favored  the  success  of  the  institute. 
Heretofore,  the  institutes  of  Cavite  Province  have  been  held  during  the  month  of  April  or 
May,  the  vacation  period,  and  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.    Tliis  year  the  institute  was 
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held  in  January,  the  coolest  and  most  delightful  time  of  the  year.  Great  credit  is  due 
department  in  making  the  institute  work  an  integral  part  of  the  teachers'  work  each  year. 
Hie  perfect  harmony  that  existed  between  the  teachers  in  regard  to  normal  work  also  con- 
tributed lai^ly  to  carrying  on  the  work  successfully. 

SteUislics. 


Total. 


Enroned 

Average  number  belonging 

Average  attendance 

Peromtage  of  attendance 

Number  of  American  teachers. 


Openina  exercises. — An  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  opening  exercises  more  of  a  feature 
than  dunng  former  institutes.  The  attempt  was  not  an  unqualified  success,  yet  was  an 
improvement  over  former  veare. 

Tbe  exercises  consisted  of  speeches  by  the  division  superintendent  and  instructors  in  the 
institute  and  special  musical  exercises  under  Mre.  Dunster.  Each  class  had  char^  of  the 
exercises  for  one  morning,  and,  except  that  they  showed  lack  of  thorough  preparation,  their 
attempts  were  very  cre^table. 

AgncuUure. — One  of  the  features  new  to  institutes  in  this  province  was  a  class  in  agricul- 
ture. The  course  consisted  largely  in  instruction  in  the  methods  of  laying  out  school  gardens 
with  methods  of  caring  for  plants.  The  pupOs,  seeming  to  realize  the  ^reat  importance  of 
the  subjects,  were  intensely  interested.  As  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  progress  and 
prosperity  in  the  islands,  it  seems  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools. 

Music. — ^The  institute  was  fortunate  in  securing  for  some  days  the  services  of  Mrs. 
Dunster,  the  supervisor  of  music  for  the  archipelago.  The  classes  were  instructed  by  her 
in  both  subject-matter  and  method,  and  made  wonderful  improvement,  considering  the 
limited  time  that  Mrs.  Dunster  had  to  devote  to  them.  One  feature  of  Mrs.  Dunster 's  work, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  maj  be  developed  in  other  branches  as  well  as  in  music,  was  the  out- 
lining of  the  work  of  music  to  the  supervising  teachers.  She  gave  them  a  distinct  idea  of 
what  it  was  desired  should  be  taught  in  music,  thus  enabling  them  to  see  that  the  native 
teaachers  are  carrying  out  their  work. 

Industrial  work. — ^The  course  in  handiwork  consisted  of  instruction  in  the  uses  of  a  few 
simple  tools,  and  ended  with  directions  for  making  a  school  desk.  This  was  for  the  men. 
The  women  were  given  instruction  in  domestic  science.  This  consisted  in  part  of  the  method 
of  cooking  a  few  simple  dishes,  care  of  kitchen,  utensils,  house,  and  clothing,  due  emphasis 
being  picked  on  samtary  features.  The  handiwork  and  domestic  science  were  given  to 
classes  I  and  II.  ^ 

Physical  work. — Military  drill  was  given  to  the  males  of  all  classes,  and  was  liked  by  most 
of  the  pupils.    Female  pupils  were  given  physical  exercises. 

Suggestions. — I  sugee^  that  the  division  superintendent  request  from  the  department  a 
blank  form  for  reporting  the  statistics  of  normal  institutes.  The  advantages  or  the  blank 
form  would  be  to  give  uniform  statistics  throughout  the  islands  regarding  normal  institutes, 
to  assure  all  required  information,  and  to  save  much  time  that  could  be  devoted  more 
profitably  to  other  school  work. 

Normal  institutes  for  American  teachers. — I  am  assured  that  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  American  teachers  is  that  they  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  teaching,  if  not 
incapable  of  teaching  subjects  that  for  the  most  part  are  taught  by  specialists  in  the  United 
States,  namely,  music,  arawing,  handiwork,  domestic  science,  sewing,  agriculture,  etc. 
The  American  teachers  feel  that  if  they  are  to  teach  successfully  these  special  branches,  or 
direct  successfully  the  teaching  of  them,  they  must  have  special  instruction  themselves. 
Such  instruction  is  given  in  the.  various  States,  where  there  is  a  uniform  svstem  throughout 
the  State,  and  where  most  of  the  teachers  are  prepared  before  entering  their  profession  for 
the  work  of  that  system.  How  much  more,  then,  ao  the  teachers  in  these  islands,  who  come 
from  all  States  and  have  preparation  as  varied  as  their  places  of  residence,  need  instruction. 
I  am  informed  that  an  institute  is  to  be  held  for  American  teachers  during  the  coming 
vacation.  This  is  a  most  commendable  step,  but  it  does  not  j^o'far  enough,  for  many  of  the 
best  instructors  in  these  special  subjects,  as  well  as  those  needing  the  instruction,  will  always 
be  away  during  vacation  periods.  Besides,  for  the  best  results,  and  especially  where  uni- 
formity is  required,  all  teachers  should  be  in  attendance,  and  this  is  not  possible  during 
vacation  periods.    I  propose  that  in  addition  to  any  normal  institute  or  "summer  school " 
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there  may  be  also  held  normal  institutes  for  American  teachers  for  one  or  two  weeks  each 
year  at  several  accessible  places  during  the  month  of  September.  I  choose  this  time 
because,  as  the  present  school  year  is  divided,  the  schools  are  aivided  in  session  without  vaca- 
tion from  the  middle  of  June  to  Christmas,  a  period  of  about  twenty-seven  weeks,  a  longer 
one  than  I  am  aware  of  existing  anywhere  in  the  States.  What  is  too  long  a  session  in  the 
States  is  clearly  too  long  a  session  in  the  Tropics.  Practical  experience  nas  proved  that 
pupils  and  teachers  become  tired  long  before  the  end  of  this  long  session,  and  the  work 
drags. 

As  instructors  in  the  institute  there  should  be  secured  the  best  specialists  available; 
these  should  also  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  plans  of  the  department  in  their  special 
lines.  Attendance  of  teachers  should  be  obligatory  where  transportation  can  be  secured 
to  and  from  place  of  holding  institute  without  imreasonable  loss  of  time. 

NIOHT  SCHOOLS. 

Night  schools  were  very  successful  in  this  province.  In  the  month  of  November  there 
were  15  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  976  and  an  average  attendance  of  735.  In  addition 
to  these  schools  a  large  number  of  private  classes  were  organized,  the  teacher  being  paid  by 
the  class.  This  is  most  encoura^mg,  since  if  the  older  and  more  influential  people  trf 
interested  enough  in  learning  English  to  pay  for  instruction  they  wiD  undoubtedly  influence 
the  children  to  attend  school  and  get  this  advantage  while  young  free  of  cost. 

At  the  present  there  are  many  inquiries  about  these  schools^  and  most  certainly  if  English 
is  to  be  tne  official  language  in  1906  the  adults  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  proficient  in  that  language. 

THE  PROVINCE   SCHOOL. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  report  submitted  by  the  principal  of  the  provincial 
school: 

TJie  course  in  ieachijw. — ^There  are  6  pupils  enrolled — 4  boys  and  2  girls — 1  girl  from  the 
second  year,  high  school,  and  the  rest  from  the  first  year. 

One  period  a  day  is  given  to  methods.  It  is  planned  to  take  up  methods  in  arithmetic, 
in  geography,  and  methods  in  English  this  year,  giving  one-third  of  the  year  to  each. 
Lessons  are  given  before  the  class  by  the  pupils,  using  a  class  from  the  primarv  school.  In 
Aug[U8t  each  pupil  will  be  assigned  a  class  in  the  primary  school  for  one  period  a  day.  The 
pupils  are  much  interested  in  the  work.     It  ought  to  produce  good  results. 

TJie  course  in  commerce. — There  are  6  pupils,  1  from  the  second  year  of  the  high  school. 
The  lack  of  text-books  in  geography  makes  the  progress  slow.  No  typewriters  have  been 
supplied,  which  puts  us  behind.    The  pupils  like  this  course.     It  has  made  a  good  start. 

The  course  in  arts  and  trades. — Two  boys  manifested  their  desire  to  become  engineers,  but 
only  1  elected  this  course.  His  father  is  a  master  CArpenter  in  the  arsenal.  No  special 
students  presented  themselves,  although  I  endeavored  to  get  some.  The  course  is  carried 
out  according  to  the  plan  of  the  general  superintendent,  except  that  no  ironwork  is  offered. 
I  hope  to  have  3  more  pupils  from  the  first  year  this  week. 

The  pupils  of  the  intermediate  school  follow  the  industrial  work  laid  down  in  the  course 
except  that  we  have  not  established  a  school  garden  as  yet,  no  land  at  present  being  avail- 
able. Instead  of  gardening,  the  Iwys  have  shopwork.  One  hundred  and  fifty  boys  have 
it,  most  of  them  twice  a  week.  Tliey  are  at  pre^sent  planing,  having  had  practice  in  measur- 
ing and  sawing.  By  the  end  of  the  year  they  will  nave  learned  to  use  the  tools  in  woot?- 
work. 

In  November,  1904,  a  boys'  dormitory  was  established.  We  now  have  27  boys — all  we 
can  accommodate.  Tlie  charge  Ls  P'le  a  month,  which  includes  washing.  They  have 
physical  exercise  daily  and  study  five  hours  a  day  outside  of  school.  Both  parents  and 
boys  seem  satisfied.    This  year  a  girls'  dormitory  was  Ijegun,  which  has  7  inmates. 

Last  year  a  baseball  team  was  organized.  Suits  were  bought  and  a  number  of  game** 
played  with  other  schools.  This  yejir  we  plan  to  form  a  league  and  play  a  schedule  of 
gamas.  Mr.  Leonardo  Osorio,  a  prominent  citizen,  has  offered  a  silver  cup  as  a  priw*  to 
the  winning  team.  The  enthusiasm  for  this  sport  grows.  We  plan  also  this  year  to 
orcanize  a  track  team  and  hold  a  meet  with  schools  near  by. 

Two  literary  societies  are  in  the  process  of  formation  for  parliamentary  pnictice  and 
debating. 
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The  following  statistics  of  attendance  may  be  of  interest: 


Enroll- 
ment. 

Attend-  i 
ance. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Attend- 
ance. 

3,240 

256 

58 

2,358 
190 
54 

November,  1904: 
Day  school .... 

13,149 
976 
179 

8,937 
736 

night  school 

Teachers*  class 

162 

Total 

3,454 

2,602 

14,304 

9,834 

March,  1905: 

Day  school 

6,971 
658 
110 

5,035 
506 
103 

13,249 

7,778 

Night  school 

Teachers'  class 

161 

146 

Total 

7,739 

5,644 

13,410 

7,984 

March,  1903: 

Day  school . . . . 
Night  school . . 
Teachers'  class 

Total 

March,  1904: 

Day  school 

Ni^t  school.. 
Teachers'  class 

Total 


That  the  March  enroihnent  and  attendance  are  less  than  that  of  November  is  due  to 
reconcentration  and  the  closing  of  night  schools. 

According  to  requirements,  this  province  needs  only  7,487  pupils  in  attendance.  This 
number  has  been  exceeded  throughout  the  year.  The  number  of  primary  teachers  to  cor- 
respond is  placed  at  125  for  the  province,  while  in  November  there  were  129  mimicipal 
teachers  in  addition  to  insular  teachers. 

BUILDINGS. 

Serviceable  buildings  of  Spanish  construction 5 

Buildings  constructed  under  American  rule  prior  to  June,  1904 24 

Buildings  constructed  under  American  rule  since  June,  1904 38 

Total  buildings  owned  by  municipalities 67 


DIVISION  OF  CEBlt. 


Mr.  Samuel  MacClintock,  the  division  su])erintendent  of  schools  for  this  province,  was 
in  charge  of  the  schools  until  March  8,  1905,  when  he  took  leave  of  absence  to  visit  the 
United  States.  Mr.  J.  Frank  Daniel  was  appointed  to  the  acting  superintendency,  but  he 
found  it  necessary  to  present  his  resignation  and  return  to  the  United  States  on  June  10, 
1905.  Since  that  date,  ])ending  the  return  of  Mr.  MacClintock,  Mr.  John  V.  Barrow  has 
served  as  acting  division  superintendent,  and  renders  the  annual  report  of  his  division. 

The  population  of  Cebti  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  province  of  the  archipelago.  Al- 
though the  island  is  not  of  great  area,  its  irregular  topography  renders  many  of  the  towns 
practically  inaccessible  except  by  boat.  A  considerable  number  of  these  towns  are  not 
touched  regularly  b^r  either  government  or  commercial  vessels,  and  the  conseauent  diffi- 
culty of  communication  between  the  capital  and  interior  pueblos  makes  the  task  of  school 
organization  a  very  serious  one.  American  teachers  at  isolated  stations  are  for  weeks  at 
a  time  cut  off  from  outside  sources  of  supplies  and  from  communication  with  their  official 
suDMeriors.  The  comparative  poverty  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  increases  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation.  Industrial  conditions  have  been  particularly  unfortunate  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  when  the  long  droughts  have  removed  their  customary  means  of  support 
from  the  agricultural  communities. 

In  Cebd,  if  anywhere,  the  bureau  of  education  must  organize  industrial  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  To  this  end  much  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  trade  school,  now 
well  established  as  a  department  of  the  provincial  high  school.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
establish  similar  departments,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  connection  with  the  interme- 
diate schools  at  Carcar  and  Ar^ao.  In  each  of  the  four  other  intermediate  schools  of  the 
province  a  phase  of  special  traming  is  to  be  introduced  which  will  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  economic  condition  of  the  communities  in  which  those  schools  are  located.  Agri- 
cultural instruction  is  to  be  offered  at  Barili  and  Danao,  fish  culture  is  to  receive  special 
attention  at  Bogo,  and  the  intermediate  school  at  Balamban  will  put  first  emphasis  upon 
its  normal  department  for  the  development  of  native  teachers. 

The  number  of  native  teachers  employed  during  the  year  and  the  amount  expended  for 
their  salaries  is  as  follows:  Numl)er  of  teachers,  men,  158;  women,  98;  total,  255.  Aver- 
age salary,  men,  F  11.97;  women,  ^11.05;  average,  1*11.51.  Amount  expended  for  sala- 
ries, men,  ^22,537.12;  women,  yi2,994.80;  total,  P35,531.92. 
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The  pueblos  of  Borbdn  and  San  Remi^o  had  no  school  because  of  paucity  of  funds. 
The  latter  is  soon  to  be  incorporated  with  Bogo,  and  a  school  will  be  established  there  this 
year.  The  pueblo  is  not  especially  enthusiastic  over  schools  or  anything  American.  Bor- 
bon  funds  snould  be  held  until  a  suitable  teacher  be  found  to  make  the  work  effectiye. 

Use  was  made  of  the  aspirantes  in  many  cases  in  aiding  teachers.  The  February  report 
shows  29  aspirantes  doin£  actual  teaching.  Four  of  them  were  paid  a  nominal  sakiry  onlj. 
The  pueblo  of  Opon  made  especially  g^ood  use  of  them.  In  a  number  of  pueblos  the  aspir- 
antes were  paid  by  priyate  subscription.  The  pueblo  of  Ginatilan  practically  supported 
its  mountain  barrios  in  this  manner. 

Some  yery  yaluable  desks  were  built  by  the  municipality  of  Cebti  last  year  at  a  cost  <A 
8  or  9  pesos  each.  The  plans  were  submitted  by  the  manual  training  teacher  and  carried 
into  enect  by  the  municipal  treasurer.  The  desks  will  seat  three  or  four  pupils  and  are 
strong  and  well  adapted  to  use  in  our  schools.  Following  the  same  plan  with  modifica- 
tions in  two  or  three  respects,  we  are  this  year  able  to  add  thus  far  60  new  desks,  at  a  cost 
of  TdSO.  They  are  made  from  a  superior  grade  of  natiye  hard  wood.  They  are  put  to- 
gether with  screws  instead  of  nails.  They  will  stand  the  ^neral  wear  and  tear  of^  school 
use  for  years.    A  much  cheaper  desk,  howeyer,  must  be  designed  for  many  outside  pueblos. 

The  municipality  of  Cebd  is  building  from  the  general  fund  a  yery  commodious  and  fine 
school  buildins  in  the  barrio  of  Mabolo.  The  plans  of  this  building  were  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Friedman,  and  are  beine  carried  out  by  the  municipal  treasurer.  We  are  already  using 
the  downstairs  for  school.  The  building  will  be  entirely  finished  in  about  a  month.  The 
cost  is  about  P" 5,000.  It  will  be  as  nearly  ideal  in  construction  and  location  as  is  possible. 
A  lai^  plot  of  ground  is  giyen  entirely  to  the  school.  The  building  oyerlooks  the  sea  on 
one  side  and  presents  a  nne  yiew  of  the  mountainous  hills  on  the  other.  A  fine  school 
spirit  exists  in  the  barrio.  As  soon  as  this  building  is  finished,  the  municipality  is  ready 
to  begin  another  house,  as  proyided  in  the  school  fund  (^"5,000).  This  is  a  moye  in  an 
economical  direction.  The  city  of  Cebd  paid  last  year  for  rents  alone  about  1^5,000.  This 
year  the  presupuesto  proyides  for  F4,000  for  rents. 

The  high  school  is  beginning  work  in  gardening  this  yean  The  first  question  was  that 
of  land. 

The  proyincial  board  was  not  disposed  to  giye  it.  We  began  by  using  the  small  plot  in 
the  hign-school  yard.  Then  Mr.  Curtis  gaye  the  use  of  his  own  yard.  Following  this  I 
haye  Ssen  able,  through  the  fiscal,. Sefior  Osmefia,  and  some  other  influential  families,  to 
get  as  much  land  (in  two  plots)  as  is  needed  at  present. 

It  is  eiyen;  not  rented.  Tlie  proyincial  board  does  not  object.  Later,  if  we  can  ^et 
the  building  for  girls'  work  in  no  other  way,  I  propose  to  haye  the  boys  of  the  school  build 
a  temporary  shack.  I  feel  sure  that  we  can  get  the  materials  contributed.  The  work  is 
progressing  steadily  and  the  general  interest  is  increasing. 

'nie  central  and  intermediate  schools  of  Argao  publish  a  paper.  The  Outlook.  This  year 
finds  them  with  their  own  printing  press— donated  to  the  sciiools.  The  interest  is  good, 
and  has  increased  steadily  since  the  founding  of  the  paper  last  year. 

School  entertainments  were  a  feature  of  the  work  in  Cebti  city  last  year.  Tlie  primaiy 
schools  rejilized  the  sum  of  $114  gold,  clear  of  all  expenses,  at  their  final  entertainment. 
The  admission  fee  was  10  cents  Conant.  The  money  was  expended  in  the  foundation  of  a 
Filipino  teachers'  library.     We  expect  the  books  upon  Mr.  MacClintock's  return. 

Beginning  with  February  12,  1905,  three  summer  institutes  were  conducted  for  a  term 
of  seven  weeks.    The  places  were  Cebd,  Argao,  and  Bogo.    The  enrollment  was  1,019. 

This  has  been  an  exceptional  year  in  the  beginning  months  of  school.  A  seyere  famine 
has  been  in  progress  for  about  three  months.  In  some  districts  relief  is  just  now  begin- 
ning to  come.    Oom  is  ripening,  and  we  hope  that  permanent  relief  may  come  soon. 

Throngs  crowd  about  begging  for  something  to  eat.  The  superyisine  teachers  deserre 
special  commendation  in  such  circumstances.  Some  of  them  buy  wood  from  the  poor  to 
aid  them.  Two  youne  men  will  haye  enough  to  last  them  years  if  the  hunger  continues 
longer.  Another  teacher,  who  does  not  wish  to  cultivate  begging,  finds  work  for  them 
about  his  house  or  in  the  town.  It  is  truly  a  time  of  hunger  for  the  overpopulated  island 
of  Cebd 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  PRESENT  YEAR. 

Teachers  and  proper  districting  will  make  the  province  of  CebU  yield  big  returns.  If  a 
force  of  about  30  native  insular  teachers  can  be  supplied  this  province,  together  with  the 
regulation  number  of  American  teachers,  every  pueolo  and  barrio  can  be  reached  dSPut- 
ively. 
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BIVIBIOH  07  IL0G08  NOETE. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Kniseley  resided  January  11, 1905,  from  the  division  superintendency  of  Ilooos 
Norte  to  return  to  the  United  States.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Guy  Van  Schaick,  upon 
truisfer  from  special  duty  in  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent. 

The  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  out  of  a  fund  of  F 34,509.69,  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 84.5  per  cent  was  given  for  salaries ;  13.8  per  cent  for  construction  and  repair  of  build- 
iius  and  furniture;  1.7  per  cent,  incidentals  and  carta^. 

The  provincial  government  had  already  constructed  a  high  school  building,  and  has  not 
been  in  a  position  to  provide  for  more  than  th^  maintenance  and  fumishingof  that  building. 

By  far  the  lai^ger  part  of  the  school  funds  has  been  spent  for  salaries.  This  will  of  neces- 
sity continue,  as  the  salaries  of  teachers  here  are  too  low,  and  those  towns  which  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  had  fair  balances  at  the  end  of  June  have  also  very  lai^  salary  lists. 

The  internal  revenue  promises  to  be  of  some  aid,  judging  from  the  reports  of  the  total 
receipts  from  this  source.  Both  the  land  tax  and  the  internal  revenue,  however,  will 
hardly  suffice  to  carry  the  schools  as  they  should  be. 

The  Ooncressional  relief  fund  has  been  of  gr^it  service  not  only  for  the  buildings  actually 
ooDstructea,  but  by  rendering  it  possible  to  relieve  municipal  funds  of  a  part  of  the  burden 
of  scbool  repairs. 

Daring  the  year,  or,  better,  since  the  close  of  the  school  year  1903-4,  six  brick  school 
buildings  erected  in  Spanish  times  have  been  roofed,  floored,  and  repaired,  while  three  more 
buHdings  (two-story  brick)  are  now  in  process.  One  brick  building,  the  central,  of  Paoay, 
was  firra  by  incendiaries  in  February,  1905.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  repaired,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  or  securing  materials.  During  this  period,  also,  68  barrio  scbool  buildings  have 
been  erected.  Some  of  these  schools  have  been  provided  with  bamboo  furniture,  and  in 
others  each  parent  has  furnished  wooden  benches  for  his  own  children,  but  for  the  most 
part,  while  the  building  are  adequate,  furniture  is  lacking. 

As  to  schools  established,  the  progress  in  school  building  will  fairly  indicate  it.  In  gen- 
eral, no  barrio  buildines  have  been  constructed  until  after  the  attendance  and  the  teacher 
have  been  guaranteed.  Laoag  proves  an  exception  to  this  to  an  extent.  Competition 
among  the  various  conseiales  has  led  in  some  cases  to  the  construction  of  school  buildings 
when  neither  good  attendance  nor  a  teacher  could  be  guaranteed.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  all  such  buildings  may  be  duly  provided  with  teachers  and  classes  at  the  close  of  the 
present  rains. 

At  present  satisfactory  buildings  are  constructed  gratis  by  the  residents  of  the  barrios  as 
fast  as  teachers  can  be  supplied.  The  real  check  on  such  schools  lies  in  the  paucity  of 
municipal  funds. 

The  attitude  of  the  municipalities  in  the  matter  of  financial  support  to  the  schools  has 
been  veiy  good.  As  a  rule,  during  the  past  year,  the  general  tunas  have  been  even  more 
inadequate  for  current  expenses  than  the  school  funds,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  the 
school  fund  is  more  completely  under  the  control  of  the  division  superintendent  than  is  the 
eeneral  fund  under  that  of  tlie  provincial  treasurer.  The  municipality  of  Laoag  diverted 
nxMn  its  general  fund  F2,472.31  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  and  for  the  current  calendar 
year  has  set  aside  its  entire  share  of  the  land  tax  for  school  purposes. 

In  this  province  the  reports  for  June  and  July  are  never  true  mdices  of  the  status  of  the 
schools.  The  storms  begm  almost  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  the 
flooded  fields  and  rivers  prevent  thousands  of  children  from  attending  school  in  those 
months.  Rice  is  planted  at  this  time,  also,  and  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  beginning  the 
school  year  with  a  lai^  enrollment. 

The  records  of  June,  1905,  show  an  increase  of  enrollment  over  that  of  June,  1904,  of  8,016, 
and  an  increase  of  attend^ice  (in  spite  of  the  rains)  of  6,032  pupils. 

The  enrollment  and  attendance  for  July  have  reached  13,430  and  9,431,  respectively,  and 
should  steadily  increase  till  the  middle  of  November,  the  time  of  opening  the  institute  for 
teachers.  Januaiy  will  show  a  diminished  attendance,  which  should  recover  and  increase 
to  the  end  of  March. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  fluctuation  of  attendance  in  certain  months  of  last  year. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  sudden  decrease  of  attendance  in  March,  1905,  was 
due  to  other  than  natural  causes,  and  does  not  truly  represent  "March"  status  of  the 
schoob. 


March.  1904... 

June.  1904 

October.  1904. 
Mtreh,  1906... 
June.  1906.... 
Jnly,1906 


Enrollment 

Current 

Attend- 

for year. 

enrollment. 

ance. 

8,337 

8,105 

0,093 

3,570 

3,570 

2.734 

20,013 

18,624 

15,539 

23,305 

17,319 

13,512 

ll,5gfl 

11,584 

8,700 

13,430 

13,100 

9,431 
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Laoag  is  a  type  of  the  ])ersuasive  method  of  insuring  the  attendance.  For  some  months 
of  that  year  one  insular  teacher  was  continually  employed  in  canvassing  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  town.  In  no  case  was  attendance  at  school  enforced  and  no  fines  were  levied. 
The  total  enrollment  of  the  schools  of  Laoag-San  NicoUs  was  then  brought  up  to  6,020  for 
the  school  year  1904-5  out  of  an  estimated  school  population  of  9,067. 

It  was  deemed  inadvisable  during  the  past  year  to  place  American  teachers  in  all  towns. 
This  on  account  of  the  insufficient  number  of  teachers.  Outside  of  the  provincial  school 
the  total  roll  showed  an  average  of  1,597  pupils  per  American  teacher. 

Four  towns  (Badoc,  Batac^anna,  Dingras-^lsona,  and  Piddig)  have  placed  schoob 
within  reach  practically  of  all  civiUzed  school  children  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  highest 
percentage  out  of  reach  of  schools  in  towns  under  direct  American  supervision  is  found  to 
De  13.8  in  Bacarra-Vintar. 

In  the  barrio  school  of  Camaiiga,  of  Badoc,  some  twenty  Tinguian  children  have  been 
attending  school.  An  increase  in  the  school  fund  of  Badoc,  or  relief  through  assignment  of 
an  additional  Filipino  insular  teacher  there,  would  make  possible  the  establSiment  of 
schools  in  several  Tinguian  rancherfas. 

Ilocos  Norte,  through  its  provincial  board,  erected,  in  1903,  a  high  school  building.  This 
building,  of  wood  and  iron  with  bamboo  partitions,  cost  about  F 5,500,  and  will  seat  com- 
fortably 250  children.  This  building,  however,  proves  very  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
school.  Two  rooms  of  the  government  buildin''  are  at  present  loaned  for  class  rooms,  but 
even  this  is  not  adequate  for  the  maintenance  or  ^owth  of  the  school. 

Agriculture  has  been  attempted  in  a  small  way  m  several  towns  of  the  province,  but  has 
not  reached  the  point  of  scientific  instruction.  Tools  have  been  recently  received  for  work- 
ing the  soil,  but  vegetable  seeds,  those  most  in  demand,  have  not  been  received  in  sufficient 
?|uantity.  Land  can  be  secured  in  many  toWns  and  barrios,  and  great  desire  is  expressed 
or  this  sort  of  training. 

The  business  of  the  province  is  agriculture  rather  than  manufacture.  With  the  exception 
of  cotton  spinning  ana  weaving,  and  the  making  of  gourd  hats  for  personal  use,  all  manufac- 
tured articles  appear  to  be  imported.  Even  the  rou^h  mats  for  the  bales  of  tobacco,  and 
sleeping  mats  of  the  Filipinos,  are  imported.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  believed  that  much 
may  be  done  along  the  Unes  of  industnal  manufacture,  provided  a  sufficient  force  of  Ameri- 
can teachers  be  maintained — teachers  skilled  along  those  lines. 

Certainly  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  and  iron  workers  are  badly  needed  here,  and  suitable 
instruction  of  tnis  sort  would  meet  a  warm  welcome. 


DIVISION  OF  ILOCOS  SUB  AHD  ABBA. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Rodwell,  division  superintendent  of  Ilocos  Sur  and  Abra,  was  on  leave  of 
abscence  in  the  United  States  from  June  12  to  October  3,  1904.  The  duties  of  his  office 
were  performed  during  his  absence  by  Mr.  P.  S.  O'Reillv.  On  June  21,  1905,  Mr.  Rodwell 
was  transferred  to  the  superintendcncy  of  Laguna,  and  Mr.  Otho  Atkin  was  given  tempo- 
rary charge  of  the  schools  of  Ilocos  Sur  and  Abra.  Mr.  Atkin  renders  the  annual  report 
which  is  quoted  in  part  below: 

I  believe  the  tendency  has  been  too  strongly  in  favor  of  numbers  in  this  division,  thereby 
sacrificing  quality  for  quantity.  As  a  result  of  this  there  are  many  poor  and  poorly  p»hJ 
teachers;  there  are  several  schoolhouses  which  are  not  well  adapted  to  their  purpo^,  Mid 
nearly  all  are  short  of  satisfactory  equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  facts  may 
be  taken  as  advantages  of  this  tendency:  There  are  .schools  in  all  organized  municipalities, 
including  the  Tinguian  towns,  and  in  all  of  the  important  barrios,  or  150  out  of  a  total  of  669. 
The  public  schools  are  accessible  to  about  82  per  cent  of  the  school  population. 


A  few  of  the  towns  were  able  to  meet  the  financial  obligations  imposed  upon  them  oohr 
with  great  difficulty,  but  the  most  of  them  pulled  through  the  year  with  a  creditable  baUnce 
in  their  favor. 

The  financial  question  of  the  hour  is:  '*  How  can  we  run  the  schools  when  the  land  tax  is 
suspended  ? "  Receipts  from  all  sources,  leaving  out  the  land  tax,  would  not  be  near  enough 
to  meet  expenses.  If  the  land  tax  is  suspended  only  in  case  of  the  uncultivated  lands,  as 
has  been  suggested,  the  amount  lost  in  this  province  would  be  insignificant,  because  most  of 
the  land,  even  on  the  mountain  tops,  is  under  cultivation.  There  seems  to  be  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  here  to  have  the  tax  suspended.  I  am  infotmed  by  the  provmcial 
treasurer  that  tnere  has  never  been  any  land  sold  for  taxes  m  this  province. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

On  the  subject  of  school  building,  by  far  the  most  important  work  done  during  the  year, 
was  the  completion  of  the  new  provincial  high  school.  Tne  ruins  of  an  old  Spanish  building 
were  used  for  the  foundation.  The  concrete  walls  were  repaired  and  rearranged  so  as  to 
make  a  very  suitable  first  story,  consisting  of  four  recitation  rooms  for  laboratory  purposes, 
a  large  boys'  gymnasium,  a  somewhat  smaller  room  for  a  girls'  gymnasium,  nat  rooms, 
closets,  etc. 

The  second  story,  which  is  beautifully  finished  in  Oregon  pine,  has  an  assembly  room  with 
seating  capacity  for  500,  eight  recitation  rooms,  all  of  which  are  well  adapted  to  school 
purposes  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  and  a  large  office.  Two  stairways  lead  up  from  the 
first  floor,  one  at  each  end. 

This  building  is  centrally  and  beautifully  located.  On  one  side  are  the  government 
building  and  the  town  plaza,  in  front  is  the  municipal  presidencia,  and  on  the  other  side,  at 
a  short  distance,  is  the  site  on  which  is  to  be  constructed  the  new  trade  school. 

The  provincial  board  has  always  been  most  liberal  in  its  support  of  the  provincial  school. 
The  cash  cost  of  the  new  building  was  P22,540.  The  value  of^  the  walls  and  the  labor  done 
by  provincial  prisoners  bring  the  present  valuation  up  to  P"  100,000.  The  board  also 
dedicated  another  provincial  building  for  school  purposes.  The  former  government  building, 
situated  on  the  plaza  and  near  the  high  school,  was  fitted  up  for  a  girls' dormitory.  There 
are  accommodations  for  24  occupants.  The  equipment  furnished  by  the  province  is  ample 
and  excellent.  The  girls  have  an  ideal  home,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  appreciate  it.  It 
is  intended  to  make  the  dormitory  answer  the  purpose  of  a  model  home,  and  classes  in 
domestic  science  are  to  be  introduced. 

Another  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the  provincial  board  is  the  granting  of  the  govern- 
ment building  of  Abra  for  the  use  of  the  former  provincial  high  school,  and  their  willingness 
tohave  the  scnool  continue  as  a  provincial  institution,  deriving  its  support  from  the  province. 

AH  of  the  municipalities  have  their  own  schoolhouses  except  Vigan,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Santiago.  In  most  of  the  towns  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  to  school  buildings 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  most  important  work  in  this  line  was  done  in  Cabugao. 
Materiab  were  gotten  from  the  abandoned  military  post  in  Salomague.  New  iron  roofs 
were  put  on  two  central  building,  new  partitions  were  put  in,  and  many  new  benches  were 
made.  Mr.  Hahn,  the  supervising  teacher,  sacrificed  his  vacation,  much  of  his  time  when 
school  was  in  session,  and  some  money  in  order  to  see  that  the  work  was  done  properly  and 
in  time.  He  also  superintended  the  work  of  repairs  to  the  buildings  in  the  adjoining  town 
of  Lapo. 

Most  of  the  barrio  schools  are  housed  in  their  own  buildings,  which  were  built  and  fur- 
nished by  the  people  without  expense  to  the  school  fund.  Few  of  these  are  at  all  adapted 
to  their  purpose,  and  many  of  them  are  only  shacks,  but  they  will  serve  until  more  durable 
structures  can  be  obtained. 

COURSE  or   STUDY. 

All  of  the  schools,  except  those  for  the  Tinguians,  have  been  graded  in  accordance  with 
the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

INDUSTRIAL   WORK. 

The  various  forms  of  industrial  work  long  ago  introduced  in  the  schools  of  other  divisions 
are  unknown  here.  In  two  schools  the  teachers  themselves  have  made  benches  This  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  industrial  work  that  has  been  made. 

The  establishment  of  the  trade  school  as  a  part  of  the  provincial  high  school  will  stimulate 
this  work  throughout  the  province. 

This  is  a  rich  agricultural  section.  I  believe  some  work  along  agricultural  lines  could  be 
undertaken  with  great  advantage  in  our  barrio  schools.  Many  of  them  are  in  excellent 
locations  for  this  kind  of  instruction.  Maguey  and  indigo  seem  to  be  the  two  articles  having 
the  largest  production.  Weaving  is  an  important  industry  among  the  women.  There  are 
several  pottery  establishments  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  Of  course  the  methods 
pursued  in  all  of  these  industries  are  of  the  rudest  kind.  We  could  improve  them  consider- 
ably if  we  only  knew  how.  I  believe  the  American  teacher  should  make  a  study  of  the 
industry  peculiar  to  his  community  to  the  end  that  he  may  improve  the  methods  now  in  use. 

INTERMEDIATE   SCHOOLS. 

Schools  for  intermediate  pupils  have  been  established  in  Bangued,  Canddn,  Santa  Maria, 
and  Vigan.  Magsingal  has  a  number  of  intermediate  pupils  and  is  trying  to  get  a  building 
for  an  intermediate  school. 

There  are  two  classes  doing  secondary  work  in  the  provincial  high  school. 
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IM8ULAB  AID. 

No  assistance  has  ever  been  given  to  this  province,  except  in  the  way  of  insular  appoint- 
ments. None  of  the  rice  purchased  with  the  appropriation  from  the  Congressional  relief 
fund  was  sent  here.  From  the  more  recent  appropriation  for  seoondaiy  school  purposes 
theprovince  will  get  F  8,000  for  the  construction  of  a  trade  school. 

This  division  has  been  more  highly  favored,  perhaps,  than  others  in  the  number  of  insular 
appointments  secured.  In  addition  to  the  11  regular  insular  teachers,  there  are  32  special 
teachers  for  the  province  of  Abra.    The  average  monthly  salaiy  of  these  teachers  is  ^  1 1^ 

THE  TINOUIAN   WORK. 

The  Tinguian  schools  in  Abra  are  under  the  direction  of  an  American  supervising  teacher, 
assisted  by  16  special  insular  and  18  municipal  teachers.  There  are  8  oiganised  munici- 
palities and  numerous  barrios  and  rancherias  scattered  over  almost  the  entire  tenritoiy  of 
the  province,  which  covers  1,171  square  miles.  To  get  over  this  territory  is  an  oiormous 
task  for  the  supervising  teacher,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  roads.  The 
trails  are  rougn  and  the  rivers  are  swift  and  troublesome  to  a  traveler.  Still  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  work  in  this  division. 

I  may  add  that  the  supervising  teacher  for  the  Docano  towns  of  Abra  has  as  large  a  tarri- 
tory  and  the  same  difficulties  to  encounter  as  the  Tinguian  supervismg  teacher. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  in  the  Tinguian  schools  was  about  iflS). 

FILIPINO  TBA0HKB8. 

The  Filipino  teachers  as  a  class  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  those  with  whom  I  have  had 
to  deal  in  the  past.  Many  of  them  were  maestros  and  maestras  in  the  Spanish  schoob  and 
can  not  adapt  themselves  to  school  conditions  of  to-day.  Few  of  them  can  pass  the  exami- 
nation for  the  completion  of  the  primaiy  course.  «There  are  some  among  them,  however, 
who  are  decidedly  capable  and  are  doing  excellent  work,  both  as  teachers  and  as  organi- 
zers. Methods  have  oeen  adopted  for  the  present  school  year  which  will  greatly  improve  the 
standing  of  those  teachers  who  are  to  continue  in  the  service. 

NORMAL  INSTITUTB^. 

Four  regular  institutes  for  native  teachers  were  held  during  the  year--one  in  Vigan  for 
the  teachers  of  the  central  part  of  the  province;  one  in  Canddn  for  the  teachers  of  the  south ; 
two  in  Bangued,  one  of  which  was  for  the  teachers  of  the  Ilocano  towns,  and  the  other  for  the 
Tin^ian  teachers.  All  of  these  institutes  continued  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  in  November 
and  December.  They  were  lai^ly  attended  and  proved  very  helpful  to  the  municipal 
teachers. 

Vacation  institutes  were  held  in  Santa  Lucfa,  Bangued,  and  Santa  Maria,  and  conducted 
by  the  American  teachers.  These  were  somewhat  irregular  in  time  and  work.  They  were 
not  organized  to  make  the  work  of  the  regular  normals  consecutive,  and  consequently  little 
was  gained  except  in  the  way  of  practice  and  review. 

THE  PR06PB0T8  FOR  THIS  TRAR. 

On  the  whole  the  prospects  of  this  division.for  the  next  year  are  most  encouraging.  The 
people  are  eager  for  instruction.  The  American  teachers  are  without  exception  exoeedin^j 
competent  and  well  qualified,  and  are  greatly  interested  in  their  work. 


BIYIBION  OF  ILOlLO  AKD  AHTIQTJB. 

Mr.  John  A.  Qanunill,  who  renders  this  report,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  schools  off  the 
provinces  of  Iloflo  and  Antique,  as  acting  division  superintendent,  from  the  be^^inning  of 
the  last  school  year  to  Januaiy  1, 1905,  and  since  the  latter  date  as  division  supenntendent. 
This  division,  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  archipelago,  has  been  more 
liberally  supplied  with  American  teachers  than  other  provinces.  In  the  city  of  Iloflo  the 
number  of  American  teachers  has  been  laige  enough  to  permit  of  the  onnnization  of  an 
excellent  system  of  primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary  instruction.  The  province  of 
Antique,  while  legally  attached  to  the  province  of  Iloflo  for  school  purposes,  is  difficult  of 
access  from  the  capital  of  the  larger  province,  and  has  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  head  teacher,  Mr.  John  D.  De  Huff,  who  acts  for  the  division  superintendent  in  the  timna- 
action  of  school  business. 
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BNBOLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


The  schools  opened  in  August |1 904,  with  attendance  low  and  the  outlook  for  a  year's 
work  very  poor.  The  collection  of  the  land  taxes  had  heen  prorogued  and  was  finaUy  again 
postponed  until  Januaiy  31, 1905.  Many  towns  were  in  arrears  for  teachers'  salaries,  and 
sound  business  policy  seemed  to  require  the  dischar|;ing  of  many  teachers  and  the  making 
of  a  patient  effort  to  keep  the  educational  work  strictly  within  the  limits  of  our  capacity 
to  pay  the  bills.  Accordingly,  the  barrio  teachers  were,  in  many  cases,  discharged,  and  the 
already  small  salaries  of  other  municipal  teachers  cut,  while  every  effort  was  made  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  throughout  the  division. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  January  and  Februaiy  that  any  considerable  improve- 
ment was  observed  in  school  finances  and  in  school  attendance.  From  January  on  till  the 
close  of  the  school  in  April  a  steady  improvement  was  felt  in  our  school  interests  generally. 


A  good  rice  crop  was  harvested  and  the  payment  of  the  taxes  exacted.    The  enrollment 
le  division  reached  22,000  in  Apnl,  the  hi^est  record  as  vet  attained  in  this  divi- 
sion, while  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  primary  grades  through  those  prosperous 


within  the  < 


months  reached  near^  90  per  cent. 

The  report  for  the  montn  of  June  in  the  new  school  year  shows  an  enrollment  of  15,405 
in  primary  grades,  percentage  of  attendance  being  87;  and  1,107  in  intermediate  or  hieher 
grades,  making  a  total  of  16,512  enrolled.  The  drop  from  22,000  in  April  to  16,500  in  June 
seems  difficult  to  account  for  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  division  superintendent. 
There  is  some  eariy  rice  planting  in  June  in  Antique  Province  and  in  the  hul  districts  of 
,  Boflo  Province,  and  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  temporary  loss  of  interest  resulting 
from  changes  of  station  on  the  part  of  teachers,  but  the  writer  has  no  doubt  that  the  failure 
to  be^  the  school  year  with  a  greater  attendance  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  inertia  char- 
acteristic of  the  Fihpino  people.  An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  by  the  division  superin- 
tendent and  the  supervising  teachers  to  secure,  early  in  the  year,  as  great  an  enrollment  as 
funds  and  equipment  will  justify,  and  to  hold  that  enrollment  to  regular  attendance  through- 
out the  year.  In  general,  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  schools  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  with  greatly  improved  finances  the  outlook  for  the  new  year  is  very  hopeful. 

The  regularity  of  attendance  among  students  of  the  higher  grades  is  noteworthy.  The 
principal  of  the  Uoilo  normal  school  reports  that  95  per  cent  of  last  year's  pupils  who  were 
eligible  for  leadmission  are  already  enrolled,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  in  the  classes 
of  that  school  frequently  runs  as  high  as  98  or  even  100  per  cent. 

This  increase  or  interest  as  the  pupil  advances  seems  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  propo- 
sition of  the  general  superintendent  that  three  years  of  instruction  will  be  enough  to  provide 
for  the  masses.  It  seems  veir  likely,  judging  from  our  experience  thus  far,  that  the  pupils 
who  satisfactorily  complete  tne  three  primary  grades  wiU,  most  of  them,  and  not  the  few, 
demand  that  provision  be  made  for  their  further  education  in  the  intermediate  schools. 

THE   AMERICAN  TEACHERS. 

There  are,  at  the  present  date,  44  American  teachers  in  active  service  in  this  division. 
This  number  includes  6  temporary  appointees,  who  are,  most  of  them,  considered  as  serving 
in  the  stead  of  the  5  teachers  from  tnis  division  who  are  now  absent  on  leave  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  our  American  teachers  is  to-day  less  than  the  usual  allowance  for 
this  division  during  the  past  two  years.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year  we  have 
had  49  American  teachers. 

The  present  force  is  not  considered  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  here  as  it  should  be 
carried  on.  We  have  no  teacher  of  pedagogy,  and  our  teacher  of  music  is  not  teaching 
music  but  is  doing  class-room  service  in  the  Ilollo  Normal  School  instead.  Besides,  we  have 
two  larae  towns,  Pototan  and  Cabattian,  with,  respectively,  80  and  30  intermediate  students, 
unsuppued  with  teachers  for  the  intermediate  grades,  and  we  have  two  towns,  Le<5n,  23,000 
population,  and  Banate,  12,000  population,  unsuppUed  with  American  or  insular  Filipino 
teachers  and  almost  abandoned  so  rar  as  their  educational  interests  arc  concerned.  Tnese 
last  two  are  both  poor  towns,  in  arrears  for  salaries,  and  it  is  felt  that  they  should  each  be 
supphed  with  an  insular  Fihpino  supervising  teacher  and  not  an  American.  But  we  have 
not  at  present  the  Filipino  teachers  to  give  them.  Owing  to  this  fact  and  the  bad  state  of 
the  funds  the  schools  or  Ledn  have  not  jret  been  opened  for  the  new  year. 

It  is  not  believed  possible,  by  reorganization  alone,  to  economize  in  the  force  of  American 
teachers  and  thus  secure  teacners  for  the  four  vacancies  (music,  pedagogy,  Pototan  and 
Cibattian)  that  need  to  be  filled  at  once.  The  appointment  of  a  number  of  insular  Filipino 
teachers  would  be  of  great  help  at  this  time. 

There  is  at  present  but  one  American  teacher  in  the  division  engaged  in  purely  class  work 
with  pupils  of  lower  than  intermediate  grades.  This  teacher  has  70  third-grade  pupils  in 
the  Antique provincid  school.  That  province  is  poorly  supplied  with  competent  Filipino 
teachers,  anoit  is  felt  to  be  impossible  to  supply  this  place  with  a  native  teacher  at  present. 
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Of  the  skill  and  energy  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  average  supervising  teacher  a  great 
deal  might  be  said  which  is  probably  not  necessary  to  say.  The  average  supervisor  works 
six  days  in  the  week  and  has  his  W9rk  on  his  mind  every  day  in  the  week.  Teachers  come 
from  distant  barrios  on  Saturday  morning  for  a  half  day,  sometimes  an  entire  day,  of  class 
work  with  the  sui>ervisor.  Municipal  teachers  and  aspirantes  freauent  his  rooms  and  are 
his  daily  companions.  Usually  the  entire  pueblo  looks  up  to  nim  with  respect.  His 
example  of  enei^  and  devotion  to  duty  and  of  moral  strength  is  of  priceless  value  ia  a 
remote  community  where  good  order  is  hardly  established. 

We  have  in  this  division  at  least  16  American  teachers  who  have  given  practically  a  full 
year. of  service  here  and  are  eligible  for  promotion,  but  who  are  still  receiving  salary  at  the 
rate  of  $1,000  per  annum.  There  being  no  opportunity  to  add  to  this  by  teaching  night 
school,  it  seems  highly  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  the  service,  that  these  teachers  shouki 
be  soon  advanced  to  $1,200  each. 

THE   FILIPINO  TEACHERS. 

This  division  has,  at  the  present  date,  13  insular  Fihpino  teachers,  which  is  less  by  2 
than  the  highest  number  of  regular  appointees  serving  during  the  past  year.  The  diminu- 
tion was  caused  by  the  death  of  one  and  the  resignation  of  another.  As  this  province  of 
Iloflo  has  some  25  eligibles  for  appointment  and  Antique  has  3  or  4  eligibles,  it  is  hoped 
that  a  number  of  new  appointments  may  be  made  soon,  so  that  towns  like  Le<5n  and  Banate 
and  Pandan  and  Patnongon  may  be  placed  in  charge  of  insular  teachers. 

During  the  past  year  one  of  our  insular  teachers  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  supervisor  in 
the  town  of  Guimbal,  with  very  fair  success,  while  the  central  schools  in  four  important* 
interior  towns  have  been  under  the  independent  management  of  insular  Fihpino  teachers 
in  the  capacity  of  principal.  These  persons  have,  in  each  case,  acquitted  themselves  well. 
They  are  good  class  teachers  and  are  invariably  successful  in  winning  the  support  of  the 
municipal  officials  and  of  the  people,  but  they  are  not  so  able  as  is  the  Amencan  super- 
visor to  keep  their  subordinate  teachers  in  line,  to  instruct  them  in  the  teachers'  class,  to 
give  them  enthusiasm,  to  criticise  them,  and  set  them  right.  Nor  are  they  so  capable,  <rf 
course,  in  attending  to  the  many  incidentals  that  mean  so  much  in  the  total — the  training  in 
morals  and  manners,  the  oversight  of  health  cx)nditions,  the  adoption  of  original  devices, 
the  guarding  of  school  funds,  etc. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  division  of  Iloflo  and  Antioue  has  just  passed  through  a  hard  year  with  respect  to 
school  finances.  The  collection  or  taxes  was  prorogued  from  May,  1904,  to  January  31, 
1905,  and  many  towns  were  in  debt  for  teachers'  salaries  at  the  beginning  of  that  k>iig 
period  of  no  collections.  In  the  spring  months  the  collections  were  enforced  by  the  pro- 
vincial treasurer,  and,  finally,  in  May  and  June,  the  first  distribution  of  internal  revenue 
was  made,  since  which  time  the  division  has  been  getting  upon  its  feet  financially.  The 
outlook  for  the  coming  school  year  is  encouraging.  The  internal-revenue  receipts,  while 
not  large,  are  enough  to  help  considerably  and  come  to  the  municipal  school  funds  some- 
what as  a  free  benevolence  in  addition  to  usual  revenues. 

Along  with  this  increase  in  school  revenues  has  come  better  care  in  the  expenditure  of 
school  moneys,  in  which  matter  there  has  always  been  some  leakage.  For  the  present 
status  of  this  matter  sec  letter  appended  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

I  have  to  report  that  only  one  town,  Iloflo,  has  voted  any  land  tax  in  excess  of  the  one- 
fourth  of  1  j>er  cent  reauired  by  law.  In  th:s  one  case  an  additional  one-eighth  of  1  per 
cent  was  voted  to  provide  funds  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  an  intermediate  school  buiMing 
in  Iloflo.  Two  towns  (Pototan  and  Passi)  voted  to  give  the  schools  two-thirds  of  the 
internal  revenue  distributed  to  the  said  towns  instead  of  the  one-third  re<juired  by  law  to 
be  so  disposed,  and  Cabatilan  voted  to  the  school  fund  one-half  of  the  entire  receipts  from 
internal  revenue. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  ma^  be  said  that  the  towns  are  willing  to  support  tlie  schools, 
even  if  to  do  so  requires  economies  in  other  municipal  departments.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
getting  property  owners  to  pay  their  taxes,  not  in  securing  a  fair  and  even  generous  share 
of  the  money  when  once  collected.  The  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  land  taxes  are 
a  real  burden.  The  assessments  are  ridiculously  low  and  the  people  always  have  money 
for  gambling  and  for  display  far  in  excess  of  the  trifling  amounts  levied  as  land  taxes.  But 
the  practice  of  the  prompt  and  vigorous  collection  of  taxes  has  not  yet  grovm  up. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS   AND   GROUNDS. 

The  division  of  Iloflo  and  Antique  has  erected  26  new  school  buildings  during  the  past 
year  at  a  cost  of  f*7,824.79  to  the  school  funds  and  of  about  1*4,383.57  in  contributed 
labor  and  materials.    Add  to  these  amounts  the  expenses  for  repairs  of  building  in  the 
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sum  of  ^1 ,472.02  from  the  school  funds  and  about  ^800  from  contributions  and  we  have  a 
total  expense  for  construction  and  repairs  of  schoolhouses  of  F  14,480.38.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  -the  buildings  have  been  bamboo  and  nipa  houses  for  barrio  schools, 
constructed  in  most  cases  by  contributed  labor  and  from  contributed  materials.  There 
has  been  no  school  building  constructed  entirely  of  strong  materials.  The  most  note- 
worthy structures  erected  have  been  the  buildings  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Pototan,  each 
calculated  to  hold  500  students  and  built  wholly  by  contributions,  and  the  three  school 
buildings  of  Sara  on  which  more  than  f*"  1,400  of  school  funds  have  been  expended.  For 
further  details  as  to  school  buildings  reference  is  made  to  report  on  Form  XI,  recently 
submitted. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  division  is  started  in  the  way  of  constructing  more  school 
buildings  and  better  ones.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the  coming  school  year  will  show 
better  results  along  this  line.  The  city  of  Iloflo  has  now  in  the  treasury  ^7,000  of  school 
funds  and  1*8,000  derived  from  other  sources,  which  funds  are  destined  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  intermediate  school  building. 

The  providing  of  our  school  with  suitable  sanitary  toilets  has  not  yet  been  accomplished 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
decent  outhouse  belonging  to  any  school  in  the  entire  division.  This  is  a  matter  that  has 
been  very  difficult  to  attend  to  successfully,  because  of  lack  of  intelligent  public  opinion 
upon  this  matter  to  back  up  the  efforts  of  the  su])erintendent  and  the  supervising  teachers. 
Efven  in  the  city  of  Iloflo  it  has  been  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  the  school  toilets  repaired 
or  kept  in  sanitary  condition.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  involving  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  pupils.  It  is  respectfully  suggested 
that  the  general  superintendent  may  perform  a  valuaole  service  by  procuring,  for  the 
division  superintenoents  and  teachers,  expert  information  and  directions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  samtary  toilets. 

With  regard  to  the  provision  of  suitable  school  grounds  for  play  and  gardening  and  other 
school  uses  there  is,  as  yet,  little  or  no  statistical  information  available  in  this  office.  A 
circular  letter  was  recently  sent  from  this  office  calling  upon  supervising  teachers  to  for- 
ward this  information,  but  reports  have  not  yet  been  received.  Every  schoolhouse  that 
is  built  from  school  funds  stands  upon  land  belonging  to  the  municipality  and  dedicated 
to  school  uses.  Barrio  schools  that  are  built  by  subscription  are  sometimes  turned  over 
for  school  use  with  very  little  formality,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  every  case  a  deed  may  be 
procured.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  this  office  to  have  every  one  of  such  houses  formally 
deeded  to  the  municipality  for  school  use,  together  with  a  site  that  will  be  sufficient  for 
probable  future  needs  of  that  school.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  our  barrio  schools 
located  carefully,  in  suitable  places,  and  to  have  the  transfer  of  the  property  complete 
before  this  office  names  a  teacher.  Two  circulars  have  been  sent  out  covering  this  subject 
during  the  year  and  it  is  believed  that  something  more  satisfactory  may  be  rej)ort€d  by 
one  year  from  this  date. 

A  healthy  interest  in  school  gardening  has  been  awakened,  and  a  number  of  supervising 
teachers  are  now  fencing  plots  and  preparing  for  planting  of  vegetables  and  field  products 
and  ci  trees  for  beautifying  of  school  grounds.  This  office  has  procured  seeds  from  the 
bureau  of  agriculture  for  distribution  to  the  teachers. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Durinjg  the  past  year  very  little  worthy  the  name  of  industrial  education  was  accom- 
plished m  this  division.  Two  of  our  schools  have  been  making  a  feature  of  a  sewing  class 
for  girls,  and  one  class  did  a  little  work  in  whittling.  But  general  observance  of  the  direc- 
tions of  the  courses  of  study  with  re^rd  to  whittling  has  not  been  possible  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  knives  and  of  our  inability  to  secure  them  in  the  Iloflo  market  or  elsewhere. 

The  work  rec^ommended  in  school  gardening  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  toward  general 
observance  during  the  coming  school  year.  Supervising  teachers  are  interested  in  the 
gardening  work  and  are  doubtless  better  qualified  by  experience  to  manage  it  than  the 
other  lines  of  industrial  education  recommended  by  the  courses  of  study.  Still  an  earnest 
effort  is  to  be  made  during  the  coming  year  to  introduce  basket  weaving,  whittling,  and 
other  small  industries  wherever  possible  throughout  the  division.  The  reason  for  the 
backwardness  of  this  division  aloiig  the  lines  of  industrial  work  seems  to  lie  largely  in  the 
fact  that  this  division  received,  as  early  &s  four  years  a^o,  a  rather  strong  corps  ofAJmerican 
teachers,  by  whose  efforts  this  division  received  a  considerable  impulse  along  the  conserva- 
tive educational  lines  so  commonly  pursued  in  the  United  States.  The  teaching  of  manual 
arte  in  the  conmion  schools  is  a  new  thing  to  most  teachers,  and,  the  start  having  been 
made  along  the  old  lines,  it  is  difficult  to  change.  The  establishment  of  a  trades  school 
in  Iloflo,  where  future  native  teachers  may  receive  training  in  arts  and  crafts,  will  undoubt* 
edly  do  much  to  meet  our  needs. 
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THE   GRADING   AND  PROMOTION   OP  PUPILS. 


On  the  last  page  of  this  report  is  a  statement,  by  grades,  of  the  pupils  in  attendance 
June  30, 1905,  m  this-division.  The  grading  of  these  pupils  is  believea  to  be  fairly  reliable. 
Since  the  examinations  in  March,  1905,  the  grading  in  the  advanced  classes  is  undoubtedly 
more  trustworthy  than  is  the  case  in  the  three  lowest  grades  where,  naturally,  all  mu^t  be 
left  to  the  teachers'  judgment,  and  often  to  the  judgment  of  the  native  teacher.  In  inter- 
mediate classes  in  various  schools  pupils  without  certificAt-es  are  sometimes  admitted  to 
membership  (and  in  the  case  of  tlie  Iloflo  intermediate  school,  a  comparatively  largp.  number 
of  such  have  been  received),  but  always  with  the  clear  understanding  that  the  reputation 
of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  are  at  stake  upon  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  to  do  the  woik  of 
that  grade  and  pass  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  tne  present  undeveloped 
state  of  the  school  work  here  it  is  believed  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  that  amount  of 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  supervising  teacher;  and  this  is  believed  to  be  authorized 
by  circular  of  the  general  superintendent,  No.  46,  series  1905. 

The  writer  is  hearty  in  his  approval  of  the  sending  out  of  examinations  for  promotion 
from  the  general  oflice.  It  is  hoped  that  the  plan  may  be  continued  yearly.  The  exaimi- 
nation  questions  submitted  in  March  last  and  in  June  for  reexamination  have  had  the 
good  result  of  bringing  our  teachers  into  line  and  securing  better  attention  to  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study. 

Some  hardship  was  experienced  as  a  result  of  severe  tests  in  studies  for  which  text- 
l)Ooks  had  not  been  provided,  or  where  the  directions  in  the  courses  of  stud^  had  been 
indefinite,  and  there  nas  doubtless  been  a  failure  to  hew  to  the  lino  strictly  in  marking 
examination  papers  and  in  granting  certificates;  but  it  is  believed  that  next  year  the 
examination  v/'m  find  teachers  and  pupils  (and  superintendents)  ready  to  deal  with  the 
matter  with  better  results  all  along  the  line.  The  writer  believes  that  the  standard  by 
which  a  70  per  cent  mark  is  required  in  every  subject  of  the  examination  is  a  rather  severe 
test — more  severe  than  he  can  remember  having  seen  applied  in  any  grammar  school  in 
the  United  States.  And  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  one-half  of  the  teacher's  rating  (which 
is  usually  based  upon  written  tests  occurring  frequently  during  the  year)  should  be  com- 
bined with  one-half  of  the  final  examination  rating  to  make  the  pupil's  standing  for  pro- 
motion. 

StatemerUf  by  grades^  in  the  division  of  IloUo  and  Antifpie,  June  30,  1905. 


Grade 
I. 

Grade 
11. 

Grade 
111. 

Grade  , 
IV.    1 

420 

Grade 
V. 

217 

Grade 
VI. 

72 

Grade 
VII. 

District  No.  1 

44 

Subdlstrict  No.  1 

4i8 
,504 
272 
246 
970 
994 
315 
495 
363 
145 
73 
404 
175 
202 

707 
273 
219 
140 
344 
123 
341 
349 
164 
289 
93 
190 
128 
183 

564 
253 
121 
94 
137 
46 
70 
80 
51 
142 
54 
35 
142 
84 

Subdistrict  No.  2 

1 

Subdlstrict  No.  3 

1 

District  No.  2 



District  No.  3 

District  No.  4 ; 

ii'l 

12  1 
48 
5 
49 

19 



6 

District  No.  5 

i.i 

32 

District  No.  6 

>7 

District  No.  7 

District  No.  8 

District  No.  9 

District  No.  10 

District  No.  11 

District  No.  12 

8 

District  No.  13 

District  No.  14 

491 
272 
930 
141 

39 
312 
270 

75 
171 

93 
140 
140 

45 
172 

98 

42 

27 
109^ 
18.5 

58 

41 

59 
61 
31 
57 

19 

23 

5 

District  No.  15 

District  No.  16 

District  No.  17 

District  No.  18 

District  No.  19 

District  No.  20 

District  No.  21 

District  No.  22 

53 
75 
27 

21  1 

30 
........ 

36 


District  No.  23 

District  No.  24 

77 
08 

36 

18 

District  No.  2.5 

Total 

8,640 

4,465 

2,300 

621, 

311 

131 

44 

DIVISION  OF  LAOUKA. 


A  number  of  changes  have  occurred  during  the  last  school  year  in  the  superintendencj 
of  the  division  ot  L^ma.  From  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  until  November  13, 
1904,  the  division  was  in  chaise  ot  Mr.  W.  E.  Lutz,  as  superintendent.  Mr.  Liitz  having 
resigned  to  return  home,  the  schools  were  placed  in  chaige  of  Mr.  Robert  II.  NeeJy,  as 
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actiDg  division  superintendeDt.  On  March  15,  1905,  Mr.  Neely  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Thaddeus  H.  Rhodes  was  made  acting  division 
superintendent  of  Laguna.  Oh  June  16,  1905,  Mr.  W.  W.  Rodwell  was  transferred  from 
the  division  superintendency  of  Ilocos  Sur  and  Abra  to  the  division  superintendency  of 
Laguna. 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  Rodwell 's  report  follow: 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  two  different  superintendents  and  two  different 
acttDj;  division  superintendents  have  been  in  charge  of  tne  worii  of  the  schools  in  this 
division.  This  fact,  together  with  the  number  of  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  super- 
visors and  in  that  of  the  other  American  teachers  assigned  to  the  province,  has  not  been 
conducive  to  the  continuous  and  well  directed  efforts  so  essential  to  successful  school 
work.  However,  we  think  with  all  the  changes  the  work  of  our  schools  wiU  compare  very 
favorably  with  that  of  the  other  provinces. 

The  attitude  of  the  provincial  officials  toward  the  school  work  has  been  very  encoura^ng 
and  helpful.  The  municipal  officials  have  with  but  very  few  exceptions  been  very  anxious 
for  the  success  of  the  schools.  Lukewarmness  and  indifference  to  the  needs  of  the  schools 
on  the  part  of  any  municipal  officials  have  been  so  well  handled  by  the  provincial  board 
that  it  IS  riot  overstating  tne  situation  to  say  the  principal  business  of  every  municipality 
of  the  province  is  the  conduct  of  the  public  schoofc.  Only  a  few  of  the  towns  are  paying 
more  for  police  than  for  school-teachers,  and  in  such  places  it  is  only  because  of  emergency 
police. 

The  enrollment  and  attendance  during  the  past  year  were  not  unusually  lai^,  being 
just  about  what  the  municipalities  were  able  to  supply  with  an  adequate  number  ofteachers 
and  the  insular  government  to  furnish  with  books  and  other  school  supplies. 

The  enrollment  and  attendance  of  the  provincial  high  school  has  graduallv  increased 
throughout  the  year.  Many  of  the  students  of  this  province,  especially  from  the  southern 
and  western  part,  went  to  Manila  and  entered  the  intermediate  and  high  schools  there. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  our  grades  become  more  firmly  established  the  department 
will  have  to  require  students  to  attend  the  schools  of  their  own  towns  or  provinces,  until 
they  shall  have  completed  the  courses  furnished  by  their  own  town  or  provincial  schools. 

The  figures  for  July  31, 1905,  are  somewhat  misleading  as  to  the  prospects  of  this  province 
for  the  school  year  now  current.  This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  our  normal  institute  was 
held  from  June  12  to  July  21,  thereby  leaving  for  Julj  only  a  week  for  actual  school  work. 
The  first  week  was  somewhat  broken  into  by  municipal  officials  who  were  late  in  getting 
houses  and  furniture  in  order  and  teachers  who  had  only  the  Saturday  and  Sunday,  July 
22  and  July  23,  to  go  from  Pagsanjan  to  their  stations  and  get  settled. 

All  the  towns  of  this  province  have  enough  land  tax  to  support  the  schools  for  this 
year,  except  Los  Bafios  and  Calamba.  In  all  the  towns  land  tax  for  three  years  and 
more  was  collected  during  1904-5.  As  a  result  salaries  were  increased  and  rents  raised 
to  a  point  in  many  towns  where  the  present  expenditures  exceed  the  actual  annual  land 
tax  for  schools.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  present  division  superintendent  to  get  the 
total  expenditures  for  salaries,  rents,  and  incidentals  well  within  actual  annual  incomes 
in  order  that  something  may  be  set  aside  each  year  for  much  needed  furniture,  repairs, 
and  new  buildings. 

The  land  tax  has  been  very  well  collected,  except  in  Calamba,  Biftan,  Santa  Rosa,  and 
Nagcarlan.  In  the  three  first-mentioned  towns  it  is  a  question  of  who  owns  the  land — the 
occupants,  the  insular  government,  or  the  friar  corporations.  Therefore  the  people  do 
not  care  to  pay  taxes  until  the  question  of  ownership  is  settled. 

The  land  tax,  if  all  lands  were  properly  taxed  and  the  taxes  collected,  would  support 
the  schools  of  this  province.  If  the  land  taxes  are  to  be  suspended  and  an  equal  amount 
of  money  is  not  provided  by  some  act  of  the  Commission  for  the  school  purposes,  then 
our  schools  will  be  reduced  to  three  or  four  teachers  for  the  central  schools,  dependent 
upon  a  depleted  general  fund  for  small  salaries. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  expenditures  made  by  the  province  of  Laguna  for  the  year 
1904-5  for  the  provincial  school: 

Rent,  school  building n ,  200. 00 

Rent,  piano 56.00 

Salary,  teacher  of  carpentry 600. 00 

Salaiy,  teacher  of  sewing 480. 00 

Salary,  janitors 240. 00 

Materials  and  supplies 691.00 

Total 3,267.00 

In  addition  to  this  the  rent  paid  for  the  office  of  the  division  superintendent. .  300. 00 

Total 3,567.00 
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The  only  industrial  work  worth  mentioning  that  has  been  attempted  in  this  province 
has  been  the  carpentry  and  Sloyd  work  for  the  boys  and  the  sewing  work  for  the  girls 
that  have  formed  a  part  of  the  courses  of  the  Laguna  High  School. 

In  almost  all  of  our  schools  the  present  classes  are  graded  according  to  the  course  of 
study  sent  out  bv  the  central  oflSce  last  year.  A  very  few  of  our  municipal  teachers  are 
unable  to  properly  grade  the  pupib  of  the  first  three  grades.  This  has  already  been  done 
for  them  in  nearly  all  schoob  by  the  supervisors.  By  the  end  of  September  this  year  all 
classes  will  be  fairly  graded. 

Considering  the  opportunities  afforded  to  the  Philippine  teachers  in  this  province,  and 
in  the  other  provinces  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  remarkable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  last  four  years.  With  others  I  believe  that  more  would  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  school  department  during  the  period  if  all  the  time  of  the  American  and  Filipino 
teachers  had  been  given  entirely  to  academic  and  normal  work  for  at  least  all  of  the  first 
year  and  also  a  large  part  of  each  succeeding  year.  I  am  very  sure  now  that  we  are  pre- 
paring children  for  the  advanced  grades  faster  than  we  are  preparin^^  t-eachers  to  teach 
those  grades.  This  may  seem  like  saying  "that  water  will  run  up  hill/'  but  our  expe- 
rience shows  that  children  learn  new  languages  faster  than  their  teachers.  As  the  pupils 
get  far  enough  to  help  themselves,  they  soon  get  ahead  of  the  teachers  who  must  spend  t 
very  large  part  of  their  time  and  energy  with  the  beginning  classes.  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  for  all  concerned  if  the  primary  teachers'  classes  could  be  done  away  ^ith  and  the 
primary  pupils  be  given  five  hours  of  school  each  day  for  seven  months  of  the  year  and 
the  teachers  be  given  continuous  academic  ^nd  normal  instruction  for  throe  naontbs  of 
the  year.  The  great  bulk  of  the  real  work  of  instruction  must  of  necessity  be  given  by 
native  teachers.  Almost  every  week  I  receive  forceful  complaints  that  teachers  can 
not  teach  any  more  to  the  third-grade  classes,  and  parents  request  that  their  children  of 
the  third  grades  be  allowed  to  attend  school  where  they  can  be  under  the  direct  teaching 
of  an  Aiberican  teacher. 

The  schools  of  this  province  ought  to  graduate  at  least  1 ,000  pupils  from  the  primary 
course  this  year.  The  question  of  sufficient  intermediate  schools  will  be  one  for  the 
next  year.  The  question  of  suitable  and  cheap  dormitory  and  boarding  facilities  in  con- 
nection with  our  provincial  and  intermediate  schools  is  pressing  us  now  and  will  become 
more  acute  as  the  pupils  in  the  schools  at  present  advance  in  the  course  of  study. 


DIYISIOK  OF  LA  UHI^N. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Magee,  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  La  Unidn,  left  for  the  United 
States  on  April  2,  lfiK)5,  Mr.  W.  R.  Rosenkrans  havinc;  assumed  charge  of  the  province  as 
acting  division  superintendent.     Mr.  Rosenkrans  renders  this  report: 

Since  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  division  of  La  Unidn  their  growth  has  been 
continuous  and  (permanent.  School  funds  have  increased  and  made  it  possible  to  supply 
each  municipality  in  the  division  with  municipal  teachers  and  witn  fairiy  adequate 
school  buildings. 

Appropriations  from  municipal  school  funds  during  the  school  year  1904-5  reached  the 
sum  of  r"  18,860.37,  an  increase  of  about  P'4,000  over  the  appropriations  for  the  school 
year  1903-4. 

Municipal  school  expenses  by  items  for  the  school  year  1904-5  were  as  follows  : 

Salaries  of  148  municipal  teachers ^16, 431. 22 

Rents  of  school  buildings 518^  87 

School  furniture 697. 63 

Miscellaneous 1, 212. 65 

Construction o3,600.00 

Total 22,460.37 

Serious  delays  have  been  occasioned  in  some  municipalities  through  the  expenses  approved 
being  allowed  to  exceed  the  resourees  of  the  municipality,  but  through  rules  now  bud  dovo 
in  the  office  of  the  division  superintendent  this  condition  will  not  be  again  allowed  to  exist. 
Large  school  debts  existed  in  some  municipalities  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1 903-4  which  can  not  be  well  shown  in  this  report  or  accurately  obtained  from  data  available. 

a  Estimated  funds  derived  from  subscription. 
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The  school  debts  now  existing  in  the  several  towns  of  La  Unidn  are  as  follows: 

Aringay IP-1,400.00 

Balacon 315.70 

Bengar 541. 68 

Bauang 581.89 

Namacpacan 406. 74 

Santo  Tom4s 82.  80 

Tubao 275.50 

Total 3,604.31 

Xo  diversion  of  school  funds  is  now  allowed  in  the  division  of  La  Unidn.  This  has  been 
rendered  impossible  through  the  present  arrangements  by  which  all  school  expenses  must 
be  approved  by  the  division  superintendent  of  schools. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  division  of  La  Unidn  is  the  poor  condi- 
tion of  many  of  its  school  buildings.  School  funds  are  so  limited  that  in  most  towns  it  is 
impossible  to  construct  substantial  schoolhouses  from  the  available  resources  of  the  munici- 
palities. In  some  such  towns  temporary  structures  have  been  put  up  which  are  a  continual 
source  of  trouble  through  repairs  made  necessary  by  weak  construction. 

New  central  school  buildings  arc  now  in  course  of  construction  in  the  municipalities  of 
Santo  Tomis,  Tubao,  Agod,  and  Bagnotan.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  work  nine  munici- 
palities will  possess  serviceable  central  schoolnouses  and  three — ^NaguiMan,  Bauang,  and 
Aringay — wiU  be  without  school  buildings. 

The  construction  of  barrio  schools  is  being  carried  on  in  many  of  the  towns  of  the 
division  and  it  is  the  aim'to  have  at  least  two  Well-constructed  barrio  schoolhouses  for  each 
municipality.  In  no  town  in  this  division  are  the  sites  of  the  barrio  schools  owned  bj^  the 
municipality. 

CHABACTTER  OF   INSTRUCTION   GIVEN   IN  THE   DIVISION. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  few  years  of  American  instruction  in  the  province  of 
La  Uni6n  are  most  flattering,  but  it  is  believed  that  results  obtained  can  be  stiU  more 
improved. 

The  American  supervising  teacher  during  the  past  year  was  required  to  do  so  much 
clerical  work  and,  in  some  cases,  his  district  was  so  large  that  the  time  allowed  him  for 
attention  to  class  instruction  could  not  bring  the  best  success.  In  general  the  ability 
of  the  municipal  teachers  does  not  yet  admit  of  placing  third-grade  work  in  their  charge. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  by  municipal  teachers  is  improving,  but  very  few  have 
as  yet  passed  through  the  preparatory  stage  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

PROVINCIAL  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  division  is  a  large,  well-planned  building  and  grounds 
for  the  provincial  school. 

There  is  no  building  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  the  provincial  school.  The  provin- 
cial board  has  kindly  provided  rooms  in  the  provincial  building,  but  they  are  insufficient 
for  the  lar^e  classes  tnat  attend  the  school.  It  was  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  rent 
another  building  as  an  annex.  The  best  one  that  could  reasonably  be  obtained  is  about 
one-half  kilometer  from  the  provincial  building,  so  that  considerable  time  is  lost  by  teachers 
in  going  from  one  part  of  the  school  to  the  otner. 

To  provide  for  tnese  needs  the  provincial  board  has  selected  a  sit«  for  a  new  provincial 
school,  comprising  about  12)  acres  near  the  town  of  San  Fernando,  and  arrangements  for 
the  purchase  of  this  land  are  nearly  completed.  These  grounds  are  so  diversified  in  nature 
that  experimental  work  can  be  done  in  nearly  all  products  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  enrollment  of  the  provincial  school  remained  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year, 
the  average  being  175  boys  and  45  girls.  In  March  at  the  close  of  school  there  were  171 
boys  and  49  girls  in  attendance.  Of  this  number  71  boys  and  34  girls  were  doing  third- 
grade  work. 

During  the  past  school  vear  the  most  advanced  class  was  doing  sixth-grade  work  and 
the  lowest  third-grade  work.  It  has  been  found  necessary,  on  account  of  tne  lack  of  room 
and  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  to  bar  all  third-grade  pupils  and  make  the  school  accessible 
to  intermediate  and  secondary  pupils  only.    Much  nardship  resulted  from  this,  inasmuch 
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as  many  adults  who  failed  to  pass  the  third  grade  were  cast  out  and  are  now  unwilling  to 
enter  the  municipal  schools.    The  large  majority  of  these  will  undoubtedly  cease  studjnng. 

The  school  is  well  provided  with  benches  ana  chairs,  the  province  havmg  constructed  t 
sufficient  number  of  benches  made  of  pine  wood  for  the  seating  of  the  whole  school.  These 
benches  were  made  to  seat  two  pupils  each. 

The  provincial  board  is  especially  to  be  commended  for  the  assistance  which  it  is  always 
ready  to  lend  to  the  school.  The  turning  over  of  a  part  of  the  provincial  building  to  the 
use  of  the  school  was  a  great  sacrifice  of  comfort  in  the  conducting  of  provincial  affairs.  The 
best  people  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the  provincial  school  and  follow  the  success  of 
the  school  with  ^eat  interest. 

The  financial  aid  received  from  the  provincial  government  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Supplies ^12. 00 

Rents  of  buildings 547. 50 

Furniture 410.37 

Construction 165. 65 

Total 1,135.52 

The  entire  school  is  now  organized  into  grades  of  pupils  who  are  doin^  work  thorousfaly 
up  to  the  grades  as  prescribed  in  Bulletin  No.  7,  courses  of  instruction.  It  would  w 
difficult  to  secure  a  more  enthusiastic  and  sincere  corps  of  teachers  than  that  in  charge  of 
the  provincial  school. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  TEACHER. 

The  municipal  teacher  is  improving  and  doing  a  better  grade  of  work  each  year. 

Teachers'  training  classes  were  conducted  each  school  day  during  the  year,  and  in  addition 
to  this  work  twelve  weeks  of  normal  institute  work  was  accomplished.  This  work  has 
raised  the  grade  of  knowledge  of  the  teaching  force  until  many  of  the  municipal  teachers 
are  able  to  do  fair  work  in  Grades  I  and  II  and  some  teachers  are  now  able  to  conduct 
classes  in  third-grade  work  with  fair  success.  The  greatest  work  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  supervising  teacher  must  be  for  a  time  the  class  work  in  training  the  municiped  teacher. 
A  uniform  course  of  study  should  be  used  throughout  the  archipela^  which  will,  in  time, 
make  it  possible  to  prescnbe  uniform  examinations  foV  teachers'  certificates,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  these  certificates  should  be  made  obligatory  before  appointment  to  the  duties  of  t 
teacher. 


DIVISION  OF  LETTS. 

The  following  report  on  the  development  of  the  public  schools  in  the  province  of  L^Jfe 
covers  the  school  year  1904-5  and  the  first  two  school  months  of  the  following  year.  The 
rej)ort  is  rendered  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Fiske,  who  has  been  continuously  in  charge  ol  his  present 
division  throughout  the  year,  serving  as  acting  division  superintendent  until  January 
1,  1905,  when  he  was  given  permanent  appointment. 

When  schools  were  first  established  in  tne  island  of  Leyte  there  was  much  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  the  people  in  giving  them  proper  support.  This  condition  has  been  very  gen- 
erally outgrown,  a  better  understanding  between  the  people  and  the  American  supervising 
force  having  come  about  largely  through  the  progressive  and  intelligent  methods  that 
have  obtained  in  the  conduct  of  school  affairs  during  the  year  just  past. 

Industrial  conditions  are  such  in  Leyte,  the  population  being  so  largely  agricultural  and 
therefore  so  generally  distributed,  that  there  still  remains  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
children  of  school  age  for  whom  no  accessible  schools  have  yet  been  established. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  1904  there  were  in  this  school  division  properly 
organized  schools  under  the  supervision  of  American  teachers  in  7  of  the  ^  towns  ol  tM 
province.  The  American  teachers,  18  in  number,  wore  grouped  in  the  towns  which  had 
during  the  preceding  three  years  developed  into  the  school  strongholds  of  the  division. 
With  the  exception  of  4,  who  were  employed  in  the  provincial  high  school,  the  chief  atten- 
tion of  these  teachers  was  devoted  to  primary  instruction  in  the  class  room.  Little  atten- 
tion had  been  given  to  extending  the  work  and  influence  of  these  teachers  beyond  the  town 
centers.    The  entire  southern  half  of  the  island  had  only  1  American  teacher. 

A  number  of  towns  outside  of  those  containing  schools  under  the  management  of  American 
teachers  had  schools  controlled  by  native  teachers  in  which  English  only  was  taught. 

The  majority  of  the  remaining  schools  were  poorly  organized,  and  in  many  of  these 
Spanish  was  l)eing  employed  either  wholly  or  in  part.  The  number  of  municipal  teachers 
serving  at  this  time  can  not  be  determined,  as  there  was  no  record  of  their  appointment; 
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many  of  them  were  serving  under  appointment  of  the  municipal  councils  and  were  poorly 
qualified  for  teaching  English. 

Some  effort  was  made  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  increase  the  scope  of  the 
school  work,  with  the  result  that  at  the  close  of  the  term  (May  15)  schools  had  been  put  in 
operation  under  American  supervision  in  13  towns.  Seventy-two  municipal  teachers  had 
been  appointed  and  the  number  of  American  teachers  increased  to  23. 

CONDITIONS  AT  OPENING  OP  YEAS. 

The  chief  effort  of  the  school  force  of  this  division  during  the  past  year  has  been  directed 
toward  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  primary  instruction.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  (Au^st  18)  23  insular  and  88  municipal  teachers  were  employed,  and  57  schools 
were  started  m  the  same  13  municipalities  which  had  supervising  teachers  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  schools  increased  during  the  year  to  85,  a  gain  of  50  per 
cent,  while  10  more  American  teachers  had  been  assigned  to  the  division  and  32  more 
municipal  teachers  were  employed.  (See  Appendix  J.)  At  the  close  of  the  year  25  towns 
were  under  the  supervision  of  American  teachers;  in  5  of  the  remaining  number  the  munici- 
pal teachers  reported  direct  to  the  division  superintendent,  and  in  4,  3  were  not  public 
schools.  These  4  towns  were  Cabalian,  Liloan,  San  Ricardo,  and  Batbatngon.  In  one 
of  these,  Liloan,  a  school  had  been  held  a  few  weeks  during  the  year,  leaving  3  towns  which 
had  no  public  school  whatever.  In  all  of  these  towns  some  funds  were  available  for  the 
pavment  of  teachers,  two  of  them  had  adequate  housing  accommodations,  and  the  third 
built  a  schoolhouse  during  the  year.  The  reason  no  schools  could  be  established  was  lack 
of  teachers,  no  qualified  candidates  being  found  in  the  towns  themselves  and  none  to  be 
spared  from  other  towns.  The  same  reason  made  it  impossible  to  open  a  school  in  the 
poblacion  of  San  Isidro;  two  barrios  of  this  town  had  sciiools.  Some  large  barrios  were 
without  schools  for  the  same  reason,  and  others  had  no  schools  because  of  lack  of  funds  or 
buildings. 

Thirteen  barrio  schools  were  established  in  1903-4.  This  number  has  been  increased, 
as  the  number  of  young  people  qualified  to  teach  has  increased,  and  suitable  school  buildings 
were  made  available  by  construction  or  other  means.  In  the  ye&r  covered  by  this  report 
there  were  40  of  these  schools  in  operation,  while  the  number  of  central  schools  advanced 
from  35  in  190^-4  to  45  in  1904-5. 

DISTURBANCES  BT   LADRONISM. 

During  the  year  barrio  work  was  temporarily  interrupted  in  Jaro  and  Ormoc  by  move- 
ments of  Pulajanes,  but  no  trouble  was  experienced  in  any  other  portion  of  the  division, 
and  cases  have  been  rare  in  which  native  teachers,  for  fear  of  these  marauders,  have  been 
reluctant  to  assume  duty  in  remote  stations,  while  at  no  time  has  a  single  supervising 
teacher  shown  any  hesitancy  in  performing  his  duties  in  the  regions  disturbed  by  the  depre- 
dators. School  work  has  been  extended  well  out  into  this  troubled  re^jion,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  current  year  it  is  expected  that  every  barrio  in  this  section  will  have  a  school.  I 
believe  that  in  time  these  schools  will  prove  an  efficient  factor  in  stamping  out  ladronism. 

SUPERVISINO  DISTRICTS. 

During  the  year  the  division  of  the  province  into  school  districts  has  been  completed. 
There  are  26  of  these  districts,  as  the  matter  stood  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  expected 
Ihat  to  each  of  these  districts  would  be  later  assigned  an  American  supervising  teacher. 
Tliese  districts  included  from  one  to  three  towns;  generally,  however,  only  one  large  or 
two  small  municipalities  formed  a  district.  As  the  figures  given  above  show,  all  of  these 
districts  were  not  provided  with  supervising  teachers,  6  of  these  of  lesser  importance  having 
received  none,  ft  is  expected  that  in  future,  as  the  number  of  competent  Filipino 
teachers  increases,  these  districts  will  be  made  larger  by  joining  those  adjacent  to  each  otner. 
Already  during  the  current  school  year  three  changes  of  this  kind  have  been  made  and 
others  are  contemplated.  Such  increase  of  the  temtory  of  districts  can  only  be  made  as 
facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work  increase.  In  the  more  recently  openecf  districts  the 
extent  of  territory  covered  by  each  supervising  teacher  wiU  necessarily  be  small,  until 
an  adequate  force  of  teaching  assistants  has  been  trained. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  supervising  teacher  in  these  districts,  the  subject  of 
transportation  is  perhaps  the  most  perplexing  one  that  confronts  us  at  the  present  time. 
Transportation  by  ponies  is  most  commonly  employed,  and  ponies  are  scarce  and  charges 
for  their  hire  high  in  nearly  eveiy  district.  In  some  sections  bicycles  are  used  to  advantage, 
but  bicycle  hire  is  also  high.    Some  teachers  use  their  own  wheels  for  .supervising  work, 
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but  this  incurs  for  them  an  exi>ense  which  they  should  not  be  caUed  upon  to  meet.  Travel- 
ing in  small  boats  and  canoes  is  often  disagreeable  and  dangerous,  and  should,  I  belbve,be 
avoided  when  other  means  can  be  found. 

The  Question  of  allowing  a  teacher  some  recompense  for  the  use  of  his  own  bicycle  or  horse 
may  weil  be  raised,  and  the  granting  of  such  privileges  would  not  only  reduce  transportation 
expenses  for  the  government,  but  would  also  result  in  less  perplexity  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  labors.  Supervismg  travel  causes  them  consid- 
erable hardships  in  many  cases,  and  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  render  this  less 
arduous. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  1903-4,  was  9,629.  In  19(M-5, 18,176  were  enroled,  a 
gain  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  the  monthly  enrollment  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  school 
year  1903-4  (the  only  months  for  which  complete  reports  exist)  averaged  8,500.  The  pist 
year  opened  with  9,201  in  August,  1904,  and  increased  steadily  every  month  d  the  year, 
reaching  15,369  in  February,  1905.  the  average  number  enrolled  for  all  the  months  of  the 
school  year  being  12,460.  This  steady  increase  in  enrollment  was  especially  gratifying,  as  it 
was  not  due  wholly  to  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  but  was  continually  growing  each 
month  in  nearly  all  of  them.  In  nearly  every  district  this  enrollment  was  increased  month 
by  month.  The  only  notable  exceptions  were  the  towns  of  Palompon  and  Bavbay,  where 
the  enrollment  fell  considerably  toward  the  end  of  1904,  and  in  Hinunangan,  wfiich  suffered 
the  same  decrease  in  January,  1905.  The  reason  in  each  case  appears  to  have  been  the 
employment  of  children  in  planting;  this  alwa^rs  depletes  the  schools  at  certain  seasons.  The 
most  remarkable  increase  m  enrollment  was  in  Maasin,  where  the  number  sprang  from  30S 
in  December  to  959  in  January  and  1 ,153  in  February.  The  transformation  of  the  attitude 
of  the  people  of  this  town  toward  the  public  schools  has  been  remarkable.  In  Carigtra,  a 
more  gradual ,  but  no  less  notable  change  has  been  effected  during  the  year.  Dulag  had  been 
one  of  the  most  negligent  towns  until  January,  when  the  town  of  Tolosa  was  adtded  to  the 
district  and  made  the  school  center  and  residence  of  the  supervising  teacher,  when  the 
enrollment  at  once  increased  50  per  cent. 

The  town  of  Tacloban  showed  the  highest  proportional  enrollment  in  the  division,  this 
having  been  in  January  13  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  or  a  little  less  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  school  age.  Merida  came  next  with  an  enrollment  in  February  of  41  per 
cent  of  its  estimated  number  of  children  of  school  age.  Jaro  followed  with  39  per  cent  in 
August,  and  Palo  with  3  per  cent  in  February.  The  largest  total  monthly  enroilment 
(15,369)  constituted  4  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  or  19.7  per  cent  of  the  total  whool 
population,  while  the  average  monthly  enrollment  was  3.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  16  per 
cent  of  the  school  population. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  increase  in  enrollment  from  month  to  month  was  more  than  matched  by  the  growth 
of  the  attendance.  This  commenced  at  6,172  in  August  and  increased  each  month  until  it 
reached  12,855  in  February,  the  average  for  all  the  months  of  the  year  being  9,512.  The 
percentage  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  total  school  population  was  12.2  per  cent,  or  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  that  portion  designated  by  the  general  superintendent  as 
expected  to  be  in  school  at  any  given  time.  In  Februaiy,  when  the  highest  attendance  was 
reached,  we  had  16.5  per  cent,  or  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  desired  number. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  to  the  number  belonging  was  for  the  year  85.57,  and  the  pei^ 
centage  of  average  attendance  to  average  enrollment  was  76.3.  These  percentages  seem  to 
me  very  satisfactory ,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  people,  which  too  often  takes  tne  childm 
from  the  schools  to  work  in  the  fields;  the  insufficient  supply  of  books  and  material  for  the 
pupils  enrolled;  and  the  fact  that  in  very  few  cases  was  compulsion  resorted  to.  A  very 
conmiendable  spirit  of  appreciation  ha  connoted  on  the  part  of  the  people  as  a  whole  for  Ibe 
laree  voluntary  enrollment  and  the  fairly  satisfactory  ratio  of  attendance  to  enrollment. 

In  comparing  the  attendance  in  the  public  schools  with  the  total  school  population,  how- 
ever, the  results  observed  are  not,  at  first  si^ht,  encouraging.  The  table  m  Appendix  A-1 
shows  that  of  the  one-third  of  the  total  estimated  population  of  school  age  (25,928),  only 
12,855  were  in  regular  attendance  during  the  most  successful  month  of  the  vear.  In  Feb- 
ru'iry,  1905,  when  the  highest  attendance  of  the  year  was  realized,  there  still  remained,  of 
this  one-third  desired,  13,093  who  were  not  in  the  public  schoob. 

INDUSTRIAL  C50NDinON. 

This  large  figure  may  be  partially  explained  by  a  consideration  of  the  industrial  oonditioiiB 
that  obtain  in  this  province.  As  elsewnere  in  the  Philippines,  agricultural  piuiBuits  predooi- 
inate.  There  are  few  large  landholders  to  be  found  here,  but  the  land  is  divided  into  small 
tracts,  and  of  one  of  these  tracts  nearly  every  family  maintains  possession.  A  great  many 
of  these  farms  are  at  considerable  distance  from  any  center  of  population,  and  the  children  of 
families  residing  in  such  locations  are  unable  to  attend  any  school.    This  condition  must 
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exist  for  some  years,  as  it  is  not  expected  that  schools  can  be  established  in  the  near  future 
outside  of  the  main  town  and  barrio  centers.  A^in,  a  large  portion  of  the  people  residing  in 
the  town  centers  have  farms  outside  to  which  they  make  daily  journeys  for  performing  the 
necessary  work.  It  is  their  custom  quite  generally  to  t  ake  the  children  along,  partly  because 
they  wish  their  assistance,  and  partly  because  they  have  become  habituated  to  this  practice. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  absence  so  commonly  heard  as  "going  to  the  country  to  get  food." 
The  general  poverty  of  the  people  also  tends  in  several  ways  to  decrease  the  school  attend- 
ance. I  estunate  that  this  condition,  together  with  the  industrial  peculiarities  outlined 
above,  account  for  the  absence  from  school  of  no  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school 
age.  In  this  division,  during  the  school  ^ear  in  Question  there  was  also  a  large  percentage  of 
school  children  for  whom  no  school  facilities  could  be  provided.  Four  towns,  as  previously 
mentioned,  were  practically  without  schools,  and  no  less  than  thirty-five  barrios  of  impoi^ 
tance.  Considenng  enrollment  alone,  I  make  the  following  rough  estimation:  Yearly  enroll- 
ment, 1904-5, 70  per  cent;  unable  to  attend  school,  distance,  etc.,  20  per  cent;  for  whom  no 
schools  existed,  10  per  cent. 

Other  scattered  intermediate  pupils  to  the  number  of  26  were  enrolled  among  primary 
pupils  or  in  teacher^s  classes,  there  being  not  enough  in  any  town  to  warrant  separate  classes. 
The  numbers  being  taught  in  each  of  the  intermediate  and  primary  grades  may  be  found  in  a 
report  of  grades  submitted,  December.  The  distribution  of  the  intermediate  pupils  and  the 
respective  numbers  by  grades  is  found  in  the  report  on  intermediate  pupils  mailed  July  27, 
1905.  At  present,  means  for  giving  these  pupils  the  intermediate  instruction  prescribed  are 
nearly  all  available,  with  the  exception  of  tne  work  in  manual  training  in  domestic  economy. 
Difficulty  will  be  experienced  next  year  owing  to  lack  of  teachers.  Although  several  inter- 
mediate schools  may  be  established  in  the  more  important  towns,  the  time  is  soon  coming 
when  pupils  of  these  grades  will  be  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  towns.  I  would  recommend, 
accoroingly,  a  modification  of  the  plan  of  intermediate  instruction,  which  would  provide  for 
giving  the  more  important  intermediate  courses  in  each  town.  Pupils  who  are  able  to  leave 
home  to  pursue  the  more  complete  intermediate  and  secondary  courses,  may  all  be  accomo- 
dated in  the  provincial  high  schools.  This  does  not  mean  that  complete  intermediate  iastruc- 
tion  shall  not  be  given  in  any  intermediate  schools,  but  would  seek  to  make  such  provision 
that  no  pupil,  who  has  completed  the  primary  courses,  should  be  unable  to  contmue  with 
the  higher  grades  of  study. 

PROVINCIAL   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

In  this  school  were  enrolled  last  year  114  pupils.  Of  this  number  42  were  in  the  sixth 
grade,  63  in  grade  four,  and  9  below  grade  four.  These  latter  were  composed  of  students 
pensioned  by  towns  under  act  446,  and  children  from  places  having  no  schools.  This  pre- 
paratory department  has  now  been  dis(  ontinued ;  a  few  pupils  below  ^ade  four  have  been 
admitted  as  boarding  pupils,  who  receive  instruction  in  the  ralo  municipal  schools. 

The  school  is  still  located  in  the  town  of  Palo  in  five  rented  buildings.  A  tract  of  land  in 
Tacloban  has  been  selected  and  surveyed,  and  terms  agreed  upon  between  the  provincial 
board  and  the  various  owners  of  the  tract.  Final  transfer  of  the  property  has  not  yet,  how- 
ever, been  made.  Plaas  for  new  sc4iool  buildings  have  been  prepared  by  the  architect  of  the 
bureau  of  education  and  P'20,000of  the  funds  for  school  buildings  set  aside  by  Act  No.  1275 
were  requested.  The  former  provincial  treasurer  of  Leyte,  Mr.  W.  S.  Conrow,  commenced 
the  collection  of  a  contributed  building  fund  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  which  has 
thus  far  amounted  to  P'1,713.«'jO.  It  is  hoped  that  later  in  the  year  a  sum  from  provincial 
funds  can  be  added  to  this  amount  and  that  a  i)ortion,  at  least, of  the  P'20,000  requested 
from  insular  funds  may  be  secured. 

During  the  last  year,  the  total  cost  of  this  school  to  the  province  has  been  P* 2,038.  This 
sum  included  the  running  expenses  for  rent,  and  salaries  of  proctor,  matron,  cook,  and 
janitor. 

SCHOOL  RESOURCES. 

The  amount  of  municipal  school  funds  available  for  the  calendar  year  1905  was  estimated 
to  be  ^45,222.25.  The  total  resources  which  have  been  actually  available  during  the  fiscal 
year  1901-5  were  ^48,330.55  Philippine  currency  and  PI, 136.62  Mexican.  Of  this  sum 
r"  1 1 ,605  were  secured  by  private  suoscriptions,  leaving  P36 ,725.55  Philippine  currency  and 
^1,136.62  Mexican,  actually  available  from  municipal  sources. 

llie  last  year  closed  with  ^8,400  on  hand  of  school  funds  and  practically  no  unpaid 
obligations. 

The  total  municipal  expenditures  for  the  past  fiscal  year  were  P" 40,830.  The  figures  are 
in  many  cases  estimated,  as  reports  covering  all  the  points  in  question  are  not  yet  at  hand. 
The  figures  given  are,  however,  approximately  correct,  and,  as  such,  will  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  report. 
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The  total  amounts  expended  in  1904-5  from  municipal ,  provincial ,  and  insular  sources  were 
practically  as  follows: 

Total  municipal  expenditures P40. 830 

Total  provincial  expenditures 2, 038 

Insular  expenses: 

Division  superintendent  and  American  teachers,  salary 60,072 

Transportation 2,250 

Books  and  supplies 5, 800 

Share  expense  of  general  office 4, 900 

Total  expenditures 115, 890 

This  total  for  public  instruction  shows  the  cost  per  capita  of  i)opulation  to  have  been  29.9 
centavos,  the  cost  for  each  child  of  school  age  to  oe  F  1.361,  ana  the  cost  for  each  child  in 
daily  attendance  throughout  the  year,  ^12.18.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  results 
reported  for  schools  in  the  United  States  for  the  yeaCr  1900-1^1  ^  where  the  cost  of  education 
per  capita  of  total  population  was  $2.93  United  States  currency,  we  find  the  cost  to  have  been 
about  twenty  times  as  much  in  the  States.  In  Colorado,  where  the  rate  ran  the  hi^est,  it 
was  $5.02,  or  thirty-three  times  the  rate  for  this  province,  and  in  North  Carolina,  where  the 
lowest  rate  was  realized,  it  amounted  to  only  $0.60,  or  four  times  what  was  expended  here. 

Again,  comparing  the  cost  per  pupil  in  regular  attendance  with  that  report ea  for  the  year 
1901-2  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  wo  find  that  the  expense  of  giving  a  child  education  for 
one  year  in  this  province  was  only  43  fKjr  cent  of  the  amount  ($14.12)  in  that  island. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  figures  obtained  here  with  the  cost  of 
public  instruction  in  other  oriental  coulitries  and  colonie-s,  but  no  figures  are  at  hand  for  this 
purpose.  The  results  of  the  comparisons  made  above,  however,  give  encouraging  indica- 
tions of  future  possibilities  in  educational  work  here. 

GRADING   OF   SCHOOLS. 

The  process  of  grading  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  the  division  in  accordance  with 
the  prescribed  course  of  study  was  commenced  in  September,  1904,  and  by  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, when  a  report  on  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  was  submitted,  had  been  roughly 
completed.  This  task  of  grading  and  regrading,  however,  was  continued  throughout  the 
year,  and  even  at  its  close  there  were  a  few  outlying  schools  in  which  all  pupils  werp  not 
satisfactorily  placed.  The  proper  arrangement  of  these  was  made  one  of  tne  first  tasks  of 
the  current  scnool  year  and  a  start  has  been  made  this  year  to  have  even  work  done  in  all  the 
towns  and  the  proper  books  employed  in  each  grade,  so  that  comparable  work  may  be  done 
throughout  the  division.  At  the  same  time  more  thorough  work  is  being  required  in  com- 
pleting eacli  advance  step. 

The  application  of  the  prescribed  outline  of  study  has  shown  that  the  portions  dealing 
with  English  and  geography  can  be  satisfactorily  completed  in  the  time  allowed,  but  that  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cover  the  work  mapped  out  in  mathematics.  The  result.s  of  the 
examination  in  arithmetic  for  promotion  to  the  secondary  grades  brought  this  fact  out  very 
clearly.  The  percentages  made  in  the  branch  in  question  were  uniformly  very  low  bv  a 
class  which  has  done  continuous  and  faithful  work,  and  it  is  believed  that  nearly  another ?ull 
year  is  needed  to  satisfactorily  cover  the  work  laid  out.  It  is  thought  that  this  coun^e  may 
well  be  limited  to  certain  subjects  to  be  studied  to  the  exclusion  of  other  sections  of  lesser 
imi>ortance,  or  else  that  the  work  in  arithmetic  be  continued  diu'ing  one  year  of  the  neces- 
sary course.  It  would  also  seem  best  to  give  the  prescribed  work  in  some  of  the  studies 
more  clearly  defined  limits.  This  remark  would  apply,  for  example,  to  the  course  in  civil 
government  in  the  sixth  grade. 

The  first  secondary  class  for  this  division  graduated  last  year.  This  consisted  of  5  girls 
and  10  boys.  Some  of  these  have  expressed  a  wish  to  become  teachers  and  others  desire  to 
enter  other  branches  of  government  service  or  mercantile  pursuits.  Owing  to  the  small  si» 
of  the  class,  only  one  secondary  course  can  be  given  this  current  year,  and  this  will  be  the 
course  in  teaching  which  was  decided  upon  as  the  most  necessary  field  to  prepare  for  at  the 
present  time.  Ot  the  number  who  qualified  for  entrance  in  the  secondary  course,  all  but  one 
nave  entered  school  this  year.  The  whereabouts  of  the  absentee  are  unknown  at  the  present 
time. 

The  percentage  of  these  pupils  is  noted  in  my  report  on  intermediate  pupils.  They  are 
nearly  all  from  families  of  the  middle  class,  of  recognized  good  standing  in  their  communities. 
Without  exception  the  deportment  and  general  character  of  these  pupUs  while  connected 
with  our  school  have  been  good. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

As  was  before  mentioned,  the  completion  of  the  organization  and  the  extension  of  the 
system  of  primary  schools  has  been  the  chief  in  the  division  during  the  past  year,    it 
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has  been  impoesible  to  devote  much  time  to  organized  industrial  work.  Thus  far  no  wood 
or  iron  working  equipment  has  been  furnished  to  this  division,  either  in  the  provincial  or 
intermediate  schools. 

Sewing  classes  were  organized  in  the  provincial  high  school  last  year  and  some  excellent 
work  in  plain  sewing  was  done;  also  in  the  intermediate  and  third-grade  classes  of  the  Taclo- 
ban,  Palo,  and  Tanauan  schools  some  very  creditable  work  in  sewing  and  embroidery  was 
shown. 

The  boys  of  the  third  grade  in  Tacloban  did  some  individual  work  in  their  homes  with  the 
meager  wood-working  tools  they  could  secure,  producing  many  interesting  models  of  farm 
and  household  implements,  boats,  fish  traps,  etc.  This  was  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
class  teacher.  In  Palo,  while  work  of  the  same  nature  was  done  in  the  boys'  homes,  it  took 
the  form  of  class  exercises  under  the  direction  of  the  supervising  teacher.  The  work  was 
uniform  for  a  class,  and  some  really  useful  articles  for  the  schoolhouse  were  produced.  It  is 
hoped  that  more  can  be  done  in  this  way  during  the  current  school  year.  It  is  not  out  of 
place  here  to  mention  that  organized  manual-training  work  is  now  in  progress  in  the  intei^ 
mediate  and  third-grade  classes  of  Tanauan,  where  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fisher,  the 
supervising  teacher,  and  where  the  aid  of  one  carnenter,  the  boys  have  turned  out  72  some- 
what rough  but  serviceable  combined  desks  and  benches. 

A  garden  was  prepared  and  planted  by  the  boys  of  the  provincial  high  school  last  year 
on  land  given  for  this  use  from  the  Church  Plaza.  Scarcely  any  of  the  seeds  obtainable 
could  be  made  to  grow,  and  the  work,  consequently,  was  not  successful.  A  few  tools  were 
available,  these  having  been  issued  from  the  supervisor's  office.  This  year  a  supply  of 
tools  has  been  issued  to  this  division  by  the  bureau  of  education,  and  all  intermediate 
classes  are  beginning  this  work.  A  number  of  primary  schools  are  also  preparing  gardens. 
Seeds  for  these  schools  have  been  secured  from  the  bureau  of  agriculture  and  distributed 
to  them. 

Agriculture  being  the  most  important  industry  of  the  province,  it  would  seem  advisa- 
ble tnat  more  attention  be  given'  to  it  than  to  other  branches  of  industrial  effort. 

WhUe  the  introduction  of  industrial  training  is  of  special  importance  in  the  islands 
and  should  by  all  means  be  developed  as  fast  as  possible,  it  must  oe  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  this  class  of  school  work  requires  special  means  and  equipment  in  the  form  of 
shop  buildings,  tracts  of  land,  tools,  and  other  appliances,  as  well  as  the  creation  and  fos- 
tering of  a  comparatively  new  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people,  all  of  which  can  not 
be  acquired  at  once.  While  pupils  usuallv  accustom  themselves  to  engaging  in  this  sort 
of  woric  with  alacrity,  this  is  not  the  case  when  it  is  commenced,  and  some  prejudice  against 
manual  labor  has  to  be  overcome.  It  must  be  understood,  furthermore,  by  those  who  would 
see  industrial  training  given  a  place  in  the  progranune  of  all  schools  at  once,  that  the  primary 
school  is  the  basis  of  any  educational  system  and  must  be  developed  before  any  adjuncts 
can  be  introduced. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Eight  night  schools  were  allowed  to  this  division,  and  thb  number  was  maintained  dur- 
ing four  of  the  six  months  during  which  these  schools  were  allowed.  In  most  instances 
a  part  or  all  of  the  municipal  officials  and  clerks  were  enroUed  as  pupils,  and  it  was  among 
these  that  the  call  for  night  classes  was  loudest  in  towns  havinj^  none.  The  proximity 
of  the  change  of  official  language  seemed  to  be  the  chief  incentive.  One  class  in  Cari- 
gara  was  composed  entirely  of  officials  and  their  wives.  Admission  was  restricted  to 
applicants  over  14  years  of  age  who  could  not  attend  dav  schools,  municipal  and 
aspirante  teacher,  and  monitor  pupib.  The  work  performed  in  these  schools  was  in 
nearly  every  case  the  teaching  of  English.  In  several  towns  the  supervising  teachers, 
with  the  consent  of  the  general  supermtendent  of  education,  organized  and  taught  pri- 
vate classes  of  officials,  clerks,  merchants,  and  others,  but  these  classes  did  not  usually 
continue  more  than  a  month  or  two  in  cases  where  a  tuition  fee  was  charged. 

Experience  has  shown  that  pupils  should  be  so  employed  for  only  a  short  time  each 
day,  and  that  the  same  pupils  should  be  employed  consecutively  whenever  possible.  In 
general  this  is  considered  a  practicable  means  of  providing  for  divisions  of  pupils  who  can 
not  receive  the  teacher's  attention.  A  better  pian,  where  possible,  is  to  select  the  best 
pupils  and  give  them  regular  api)ointments  as  temporary  teisichers  with  a  compensation, 
slight  but  sufficient  to  give  them  some  incentive  to  work  regularly,  and  also  giving  the 
employers  grounds  for  requiring  constant  attention  to  study. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 

In  this  connection  should  be  noted  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  daily 
attendance.  This  was  in  February,  1906,  a  httle  over  100,  and  this  fi^re  represents 
about  the  average  during  the  year.  A  part  of  this  attendance  was  provided  for  bv  the 
employment  of  monitor  and  aspuimte  teachers,  as  mentioned  above,  and  by  the  classes 
instructed  by  the  supervising  teachers.    There  remained  to  each  teacher,  however,  a  num- 
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ber  considerably  in  excess  of  the  60  prescribed  by  the  general  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion. Appendix  A-1  shows  that  to  provide  for  the  one-third  of  the  school  population 
desired,  we  shall  need  296  more  municipal  teachers.  It  is  clear  that  this  number  can  not 
be  very  nearly  approached,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  average  of  60  per  teacher  the 
classes  of  assistants  mentioned  above  will  still  have  to  be  employed  in  increasing  numbers. 

EFFIGIBNOY  OF  AMERICAN  TBACHEB8. 

A  word  should  be  introduced  here  concerning  the  American  teachers  who  have  been 
employed  in  this  division  during  the  last  school  year.  These  were  assigned  as  follows: 
Supervising  teachers,  20;  intermediate  teachers,  6;  teachers  of  mixed  intermediate  and 
pnmary  classes,  3. 

These  have  proven  a  most  vigorous,  enthusiastic,  and  self-sacrificing  body  of  workers, 
the  majority  of  them  laboring  regularlv  and  without  complaint  far  in  excess  of  the  time 
required  of  them.  Their  work  has  not  been  confined  to  the  school  interests  of  their  respec- 
tive districts,  but  in  a  number  of  different  ways  they  have  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the 
communities  to  which  their  work  has  brought  them.  Most  favorable  remarks  in  reeard 
to  the  general  high  character  and  qualifications  of  these  teachers  have  frequently  been 
made  to  ine  by  persons  outside  the  bureau  of  education,  and  that  these  estimations  were 
merited  has  been  abundantly  proven  by  the  results  of  their  work  in  extending  and  bet- 
tering the  school  system  in  tne  division. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  number  of  buildings  available  for  the  primary  schools  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  past  year.  Tnere  have  been  built  7  central  and  18  barrio  schoolhouses,  13 
municipal  government  buildings  have  been  given  up  wholly  or  in  part  for  school  pur- 
poses, 15  private  buildings  (convents,  houses,  etc.)  have  been  in  use  without  expense,  and 
7  private  nouses  have  been  rented,  making  a  total,  with  the  number  already  in  use  at  the 
banning  of  theyear,  of  128  available  building.  Of  these,  57  were  in  town  centers  and 
71  in  barrios.  Three  more  central  and  6  barrio  schoolhouses  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion at  the  time  of  preparing  this  report. 

Some  details  of  tne  new  buildings  constructed  follow: 

Hindang. — Here  an  excellent  central  building  has  been  built,  50  by  40  feet,  with  iron 
roof  and  cement  floor.  The  walls  are  made  of  the  plaster  on  bamboo  lathing,  such  as  is 
employed  to  considerable  extent  in  the  province  of  Cebii.  Every  timber  in  the  building 
is  No.  1  molave.  All  labor,  money,  ana  materials  used  in  its  construction  were  contrib- 
uted by  private  subscription.    The  cost  was  about  F2,500. 

Inovacan. — A  new  central  building  60  by  50  feet  has  been  built,  also  by  private  sub- 
scription, at  a  cost  of  P^ 5,500,  according  to.  estimates  furnished  by  the  officials  of  the 
town.  This  building  is  built  of  molave  and  narra  timber,  with  an  iron  roof,  and  is  bj 
far  the  best  school  building  of  the  division.  This  is  a  small  town  of  about  5,000  people, 
and  the  construction  of  this  schoolhouse  has  been  a  remarkable  achievement. 

Mhida. — ^This  town  has  built  a  central  building,  50  by  35,  fully  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  town.  Sides  and  floor  are  of  first-class  lumber  and  roof  of  nipa.  This  building 
cost  the  municipality  P'655.97,  this  sum  being  derived  from  general  funds.  P^ 496.42  were 
donated  and  labor  to  the  value  of  P700. 

A  good  barrio  school  building  of  solid  materials  was  built  in  Montique,  a  barrio  of  Me- 
rida.  This  house  was  very  unfortunately  turned  after  only  a  few  days  school  had  been 
held  in  it. 

Naval. — Here  a  central  building  was  built  40  by  30  feet.  It  was  constructed  of  lum- 
ber, with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  which  is  of  nipa.  This  cost  the  town  about  TSOO 
of  school  fund,  with  contributed  labor  and  material  in  addition. 

Palo. — Here  3  excellent  barrio  sclioolhouses  have  been  built  and  2  more  are  in  process 
of  construction.  These  buildings  have  board  floors,  wood  and  bamboo  sides,  and  nipa 
roofs.  The  size  of  each  Ls  al)out  25  by  35  feet.  These  were  built  for  the  most  part  hj 
the  barrios,  with  some  help  from  the  town.  The  chief  items  in  one  of  these  building 
accounts  are  here  given.     Tnis  is  for  the  building  in  the  barrio  of  Malirong. 

Donated  by  town: 

Sixty  boards TIOS  (X) 

Food  for  laborers,  nails  and  sundries 143. 00 

Total  donated  by  town 2.51. 00 

Material  donated  by  barrio 50.  SO 

Labor  donated  by  barrio 315  (W 

Total  c<xst  of  building 616.  iW 

The  other  2  buildings  were  built  in  a  similar  manner. 
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San  Ricardo. — ^This  smaU  town,  which  has  not  yet  had  a  school,  has  built  a  building 
30  by  24  feet  of  lumber  walls  and  nipa  roof.  This  house  is  fully  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  town. 

Sogod. — ^This  town  has  built  2  buildings.  One  a  central  schoolhouse,  of  lumber  with 
nipa  roof,  25  by  30  feet,  with  an  addition  15  by  18.  This  is  too  small  for  the  needs  of 
the  town.  The  other  is  in  the  barrio  of  Sogod  Norte.  This  house  is  well  built,  of  lumber 
with  iron  roof,  and  is  about  30  feet  square.  These  buildings  were  both  built  by  contri- 
bution. 

Tadoban. — ^This  town  has  built  during  the  year  5  barrio  schoolhouses,  chiefly  by  con- 
tributed labor  and  material.  These  are  constructed  similar  to  those  already  described  in 
the  town  of  Palo. 

Toio9a. — One  central  school  building  has  been  constructed  here,  23  by  40  feet,  with  cane 
walls  and  floor  and  nipa  roof.    This  is  inadequate  and  is  being  enlarg^. 

BUILDINGS   IN   CONSTRUCTION. 

Buildings  are  at  the  present  time  in  process  of  construction  as  follows  : 

Carigara. — A  central  building  is  being  erected  here  by  means  of  a  building  fund  and 
contributed  material.  A  company  has  oeen  formed  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  con- 
struction of  the  building  and  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  funds.  This  house 
is  about  60  by  72,  will  consist  of  2  stories  and  8  rooms.  This  will  be  the  largest  building 
in  the  division  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  finished  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  school  year. 

Cayhiran. — Combined  school  and  municipal  ^vemment  building.  The  posts  have  been 
planted  and  an  iron  roof  put  in  place  for  a  building  54  by  45  feet.  This  will  consist  of  2 
stories,  the  upper  one  to  oe  usea  for  school  and  the  lower  for  office  rooms.  A  lar^e  fund 
has  already  been  subscribed  and  the  construction  is  proceeding  rapidly.  The  buildmg  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy,  it  is  expected,  in  October. 

Hinunanaan, — ^llere  a  building  20  by  40  is  in  process  of  construction.  The  posts  are  in 
place  and  the  roof  has  been  built.  This  will  be  the  counterpart  of  the  other  central  build- 
ing near  it. 

Six  barrio  schoolhouses  are  at  the  present  time  being  constructed. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  erection  of  creditable  school  buildings  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  considering  the  fact  that  no  help  whatever  has  come  from  pro- 
vincial or  insular  fundis,  nor  from  the  rice  relief  fund.  Only  an  insignificant  amount  of 
the  town  school  fund  has  been  used  for  new  buildings.  Budding  has  been  accomplished 
chiefly  by  private  contributions,  about  P^  11,000  having  been  in  this  way  available  during 
the  past  year. 

In  11  towns  of  the  province  municipal  government  buildings  have  been  devoted  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  school  purposes. 

In  general  the  town  officials  have  seemed  to  appreciate  the  growing  necessities  of  the 
school,  and  have  been  willing^  to  give  up  their  government  buildings  where  there  were  no 
adequate  schoolhouses,  renting  smaller  office  quarters  in  other  houses. 

INTERMEDIATE    Sl^HOOLS. 

Besides  the  provincial  high  school  only  two  real  intermediate  schools  were  maintained 
during  the  past  school  jrear,  these  bein^  in  Tacloban  and  Tanauan.  In  February,  1905, 
the  enrollment  and  location  of  intermediate  pupils  were  as  follows  : 

Provincial  high  school 98 

Tacloban 52 

Tanauan 25 

Total 175 

A  fuUer  appreciation  of  the  purposes  of  the  public  schools  will  of  course  decrease  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  parents  to  keep  their  children  out  of  school  for  work  and  minor 
reasons.  An  interesting  case  of  this  encouraging  tendency  to  keep  the  children  in  school 
was  noted  during  the  past  ^ear  in  the  town  of  Leyte,  this  division.  This  is  a  small,  very 
much  scattered  town,  havm^  a  small  central  poblacion,  but  through  the  influence  of  a 
progresBive  presidente,  the  children  were  not  taken  out  on  the  farms  to  work,  while  many 
residing  in  the  remote  sections  of  the  municipality  were  kept  in  the  central  school,  the 
parents  paying  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  town.  There  were  no  barrio  schools  in 
this  town,  out  the  methods  outlined  above  resulted  in  the  enrollment  of  25  per  cent  and 
the  average  attendance  throughout  the  year  of  19  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population. 
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INCREASE   EXPECTED  FOR   1905-6. 

Other  reasons  for  the  small  percentage  of  the  school  population  which  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  are  of  course  the  insufficient  number  of  teachers,  funds,  and 
school  supplies.  As  soon  as  these  means  become  adequate,  there  will  have  to  be  added, 
of  course,  a  compulsory  school-attendance  system.  I  expect  that,  during  the  school  year 
1905-6,  with  more  funds,  more  and  better  teachers,  more  suitable  books,  and  a  more 
enlightened  public  sentiment,  the  desired  average  attendance  of  one-third  of  the  children 
of  school  a^  will  be  very  nearly  realized,  deductions  being  made  for  the  industrial  condi- 
tions explamed  above. 

Comparative  figures  touching  upon  the  number  of  teachers  employed  have  already 
been  given.  There  remain  some  facts  concerning  the  municipal  teachers,  aspirantes,  and 
monitor  pupils  who  have  been  employed  during  the  past  year  to  be  noted. 

CHANGE  OF  NATIVE  TEACHING  FORCE. 

The  transformation  of  the  municipal  teaching  force  into  a  body  of  young  men  and  women 
(many  of  them  mere  boys  and  girls)  who  are  wnolly  the  production  of  the  American  school 
system  has  been  very  nearly  effected.  At  the  present  date,  August  8,  1905,  only  nine 
teachers  are  in  the  service  who  were  teaching  before  September,  1901,  and  these  are  all 
efficient  instructors.  The  average  age  of  aU  the  native  teachers  employed  in  the  division 
is  not  far  from  20  years.  This  low  figure  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  youtbfulness  of 
this  teaching  body  is  not  indicative  of  efficiency.  That  such  is  not  the  case,  however,  has 
been  abundantly  proven  during  the  past  year,  during  which  the  general  efficiency  of  their 
work  has  increased  no  less  than  100  per  cent.  This  body  of  teacners  is  composed  of  alert 
and  enthusiastic  young  men  and  women,  who  are  daily  gaining  in  efficiency. 

During  the  past  year  strict  rules  have  been  put  in  force  governing  the  service  of  municipal 
teachers  of  the  division.  Absences  from  duty  for  any  cause  have  been  punished  by  a 
corresponding  deduction  in  pay.  Vacation  salary  has  been  granted  only  in  proportion 
to  amount  of  service  rendered  during  the  regular  session  of  school,  and  absence  from  the 
normal  institute  for  Filipino  teachers  has  resulted  in  retention  of  vacation  pay  and  fre- 
quently in  the  dismissal  of  the  delinquent.  A  system  of  daily  time  record  is  m  practk* 
in  many  of  the  districts.  The  result  of  this  regulation  has  been  almost  universal  prompt- 
ness and  regularity  in  attendance  to  duty,  whereas  in  former  years  these  virtues  were 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  average  salary  of  these  teachers  has  decreased  from  P20.42  in  August,  1904,  to 
1*18.31  in  February,  1905.  Statistics  compiled  December  3,  1904,  may  be  taken  as  the 
general  average  for  theyear.  At  this  time  the  average  salary  for  male  teachers  was  F  20.25, 
and  for  females  P^  18.20,  the  total  average  being  F  19.44.  This  diminution  of  the  average 
salary  is  due  to  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  deduction  in  salary  and  dismissal  of  the  old-time  teachers,  who  lacked  in  efficiency 
and  who  at  the  same  time  were  receiving  salaries  higher  than  the  average. 

2.  Appointment  of  young  people  at  small  salaries  rather  than  employing  noonitor  teachers. 
(See  remarks  elsewhere.) 

3.  Making  appointments  at  slightly  lower  rates  than  formerly  for  the  sake  of  being  able 
to  employ  more  teachers,  often  giving  young  people  so  employed  the  additional  oppor- 
tunities of  attendance  in  intermediate  classes  and  night  school. 

The  grade  of  scholarship  of  these  teachers  is  still  rather  discouragingly  low.  A  reference 
to  the  report  on  intermeaiate  pupils  from  this  division  submitted  July  27,  1905,  will  show 
the  standing  of  these  teachers  in  accordance  with  prescribed  grading  of  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools.    There  appear  the  following  figures: 

Number  in  Grade  VI 20 

Number  in  Grade  V 14 

Number  in  Grade  IV 15 

Number  below  Grade  IV 71 

Few  of  this  latter  number  would  have  been  able  to  qualify  in  the  examination  for  pro- 
motion from  the  primary  courses  given  last  March.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  passing  of  this  examination  can  be  made  the  minimum  requirement  for  appointment' 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1906-7.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  tne  majority 
of  these  will  have  advanced  to  the  fourth  grade. 

A8PIEANTES. 

Gnly  one  teacher  of  this  class  was  employed  in  August,  1905.  The  number  increased 
to  five  during  the  year.     In  these  few  cases  their  services  have  been  satisfactory.     1  am 
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Tery  doubtful,  however,  about  the  possibility  of  in|^roducing  this  system  to  any  great 
int. 

employment  of  monitor  pupils  as  aspirante  teachers  seems  more  practicable.  This 
has  l>een  trieid  to  some  extent  m  nearly  every  district,  with  varying  measures  of  success. 
In  Hinunangan,  where  it  was  given  perhaps  the  most  complete  trial,  Mr.  Minton  H.  Johnson 
reports  very  encouragingly  upon  the  results.  Provincial  high  school  pupils  were  so 
employed  in  the  municipal  school  of  Palo  very  successfully. 

No  very  close  estimate  can  be  given  upon  the  number  of  pupils  so  employed.  It  probably 
did  not  exceed  60  at  any  one  time. 

At  the  opening  of  the  current  school  year  a  majority  of  the  towns  expressed  their  wish 
that  they  be  allowed  night  schools  this  year. 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

These  usually  take  the  form  of  small  classes  held  in  the  house  of  the  teacher,  or  convent 
schools  conducted  by  the  local  priest.  Insignificant  classes  of  the  former  sort  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  town.  Of  the  latter,  only  two  large  schools  were  maintained  through 
the  past  year,  one  in  Dagami,  where  350  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  in  Jaro,  where  the 
enrollment  included  about  400. 

This  year,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Hendricks,  of  this  diocese,  this  latter  class  of 
schools  is  multiplying,  additional  ones  having  been  opened  in  Palo,  Malitbog,  Alangalang, 
and  Maasin.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  school  in  Palo,  which  has  had  about  900  pupi^ 
enrolled,  and  is  now  installed  in  a  new  building  built  for  it.  This  has  greatly  depleted  the 
lower  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  but  few  pupils  have  been  drawn  from  the 
upper  grades,  as  is  the  case  in  other  towns. 

In  these  schools  is  taught  the  church  doctrine  and  a  little  of  the  ordinary  common  school 
branches,  usually  in  the  Spanish  language.  Some  attempt  is  made  to  teach  English  in  a 
portion  of  these  schools,  the  teachers  usually  being  those  who  have  become  separated  from 
the  public  school  service.  In  some  cases  the  teachers  are  regular  members  of  the  classes 
of  native  teachers  conducted  by  the  supervising  teachers. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  school  work  has  made  very  satisfactory  progress  through- 
out the  division  durmg  the  past  year.  This  remark  applies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
every  town  in  which  schools  have  been  in  progress.  A  growing  enthusiasm  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  primary  and  common  school  education  has  been  noted  throughout  the 
province.  In  addition  to  this,  an  increasing  desire  for  schools  was  evidenced  in  such 
barrios  and  towns  as  could  not  be  supplied  with  schools  during  the  year. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  FOR  JUNE  AND  JULY,  1905. 

Nothing  verj'  definite  can  be  said  as  yet  concerning  the  work  of  these  two  months.  At 
a  later  date  a  supplement  will  be  ad^ed  to  this  report,  giving  detailed  information  in 
regard  to  these  two  months. 

Reports  of  attendance  for  the  month  of  June  a  are  not  quite  all  in  yet,  but  the  enroll- 
ment can  be  pretty  closely  calculated.  There  will  be  no  less  than  10,300  enrolled,  and  the 
average  attendance  will  be  about  8,250.  Thus  far  reports  of  attendance  for  July  have 
been  received  from  fourteen  districts,  and  in  the  territory  thus  covered  there  is  an  increase 
in  enrollment  over  the  preceding  month  of  25  percent,  andfsO  percent  increase  in  attendance. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  tnat  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  most  successful  year.  The 
number  of  American  teachers  now  assigned  to  this  division  will  make  it  po^ible,  with 
some  enlargement  of  districts,  to  put  every  town  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  these, 
an9  also  furnish  instruction  for  all  of  the  intermediate  classes.  Increased  funds,  better 
qualified  native  teachers  and  more  of  them,  and  better  school  buildings  will  make  a  consid- 
erable extension  and  improvement  of  school  work  possible. 

a  Later  report  shows  enrollment  and  attendance  for  June  to  be  10,642  and  8,232. 
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APPENDIX  A-1. 

Table  showing  populalion  by  districts^  the  additional  number  of  children  who  should  be  in 
attendance,  and  the  additional  number  of  municipal  teachers  needed. 


District. 


Tacloban 

Palo 

Tanauan 

Dulag 

Abdyog 

Hinunafigan. 

Cabalian 

Sogod 

Malitbog 

MaAsin 

Ililongos 

Ilindang 

Baybay 

Ormoc 

Mfirlda 

PalompiJn . . . 
San  Iflidro... 

Leyte 

Naval 

Caybiran 

Babatuiijgron . 

Carigara 

Jaro 

Alangalang.. 
Burauen 


Town. 


Tacloban 

Palo 

Tanauan 

Talosa 

Abuyog 

Uinunai!|^an. 

Cabalian 

Sogod 

MaUtbog 

Ma^in 

Matalom 

Inopacan 

Baybay 

Ormoc 

Mfirida 

PaIomp<5n... 
San  Isldro... 

liCyte 

Almerla 

Caybiran 

Babatuil^on . 

Barugo 

Jaro 

Alanaglang.. 
Burauen 


Total 

School 

popu- 
lation. 

latKJn. 

1l.'>48 

2,398 

i:.  180 

3,496 

1^/J56 

3,651 

I'-'Miei 

4,012 

■^,•^3 

1,788 

r3,l21 

2,864 

i].Hl9 

2,963 

.vr]97 

1,739 

iLii34 

2,206 

■.•■:.'(Q8 

4,739 

J^i  ^55 

4,741 

I-.II59 

2,211 

-.r.'JQO 

4,598 

■jy.m 

4,152 

>,^86 

1,727 

UMftS 

2,039 

"      ^29 

2,465 

^■■,■118 

1,383 

J75 

2,655 

;86 

1,677 

59 

1,031 

148 

6,369 

,|.<I66 

2,213 

i.L  i|79 

2,615 

^-   «1 

7,572 

One-   !  A:       ^^<**- 
thlrd      TrlJS      tional 
school  I  ¥p^'    attend- 
popu-    _,f„,   I    ance 
lation.    ^^'  desired. 


799 

1,252 

1,165 

1,188 

1,217 

769 

1,337 

1,045 

599 

190 

941 

431 

987 

60 

579 

348  , 

735 

615  ' 

1,579 

890 

1,590 

453 

737 

230 

1,532 

195 

1,384 

761 

575 

296  , 

676 

201 

821 

461 

271 

885 

258 

559 

250 

343 

2,123 

8i4 

737 

747 

871 

317 

2,524 

1,176 

Num- 
ber 

munic- 
ipal 


Addi- 
tional 


teach-  I  num- 
ers,  I  her 
Fcbh-     needed. 

niary, 
1905. 


0453 
023 
448 
292 
409 
510 
927 
231 
120 
689 

1,137 
507  , 

1,337  ' 
623 
279 
475 
821 
190 
627 
309 
343 

1,309 
olO 
554 

1,348 


12 
10  . 

5  I 

9 

2 

3 

1 

2 

8 

4 

7 

3 

5 

6 

1 

2 


11  I 
3 
9 


31 
7 
15 
11 
8 
12 
16 
7 
4 
12 
19 
9 
20 
17 


13 

4 
11 


1 

11 
31 


o  These  figures  indicate  attendance  in  excess  of  one-third  school  ror'*'atlrn. 

Total  population 388,923 

School  population  (one-fifth  of  total) 77,784 

Attendance  desired  (one-third  school  population) 25,928 

Attendance,  February,  1905 12, S55 

Additional  attendance  desired 13,073 

Numlwr  of  municipal  teachers,  February,  1905 120 

Additional  number  of  municipal  teachers  desired ^ 

APPENDIX  J. 
Table  giving  comparisons  between  the  first  and  last  months  of  the  school  year. 


Enrollment 

A  ttendance 

Percentage  of  children  who  should  be  in  school. 

Number  of  schools 

Number  of  American  teachers 

Number  of  insular  Filipino  teachers 

Number  of  municipal  teachers 

Numlier  of  apprentice  teachers 

Number  of  teachers  paid  by  contribution 

Municipal  salaries 

Average  municipal  salary 

Number  enrolled  teachers'  classes 

Number  night  school  pupils  enrolled 


August,      February, 
1904.  1905. 


8,201 

6,172 

0.234 

57 

19 

4 


1.796.50 

P20.42 

42 

232 


15.309 

12,855 

0.496 

85 

29 

4 

120 

5 

5 

r2.197.50 

n8.31 

201 

ft327 


Gaindur-I^j/- 


7,168  0.^'* 

6,683  1.083 

0.262   

28  .4P1 

10  I          .526 

32   '.X4 

4    

5    

r4ni.00  I  .223 

0r2.11  ! 

159  I 

95! 


a  A  loss. 


b  For  the  month  of  January. 


\^rMttO$Art 


\t019SA 


linfrunMittMff 


EXHIBIT  A 

MAP  OF  SUPERVISING 
DISTRICTS 

Vy[ttr  fignr«  in.hcat*  lat«l 
p.>t«nUtiou. 

I.o'wrr  fi^im  indicule  scbotl 
population. 
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DIVISIOH  OF  XABBATE. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hanlin  has  been  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  the  division  of  Masbate  throughout 
the  school  year  as  acting  division  superintendent  to  January  1,  1905,  when  he  was  given 
permanent  appointment  to  that  work.  The  province  is  a  very  small  one  in  area  and  popu- 
lation. Its  prevaiUng  industrial  conditions  are  fully  described  below  by  Mr.  Hanlin.  A 
later  report  from  the  superintendent  states  that  conditions  are  becoming  more  normal. 
The  people  are  beginning  to  harvest  their  com  and  are  no  longer  suflFering  from  hunger. 
School  attendance  is  increasing  rapidly,  San  Fernando  having  an  enrollment  in  August  of 
500,  and  San  Jacinto  of  450. 

I  think  it  fitting  to  make  reference  to  the  industrial  and  economic  conditions  of  the  prov- 
ince, also  to  the  crisis  through  which  the  people  at  present  are  passing.  Light  may  thus  be 
thrown  on  some  of  the  statistics  herein  to  be  ^ven. 

Stagnation  appears  to  be  the  only  word  which  at  present  describes  the  native  industries 
of  the  three  islands  composing  the  province  of  Masbate.  I  have  within  the  last  two  months 
been  over  nearly  all  of  the  province,  having  crossed  the  islands  Masbate,  Ticao,  and  Burias 
at  different  points,  and  have  seen  the  people  working  and  eating. 

This  has  been  an  exceedingly  dry  year.  Little  of  the  land  has  been  plowed.  Carabao 
are  scarce.  Quite  a  number  of  the  people  are  selling  those  they  have  left.  Thus  they  are 
forestalling  the  possibility  of  cultivating  their  soil  in  the  future*.  To-day  a  typical  sale  of 
land  was  made  by  a  native  of  Masbate  to  a  man  living  in  this  town.  The  native  had  a  tract 
of  land,  about  6  acres,  containing  90  bearing  cocoanut  trees  and  about  2,500  hemp  plants. 
A  fairly  good  native  house  is  on  the  property.  The  sale  with  a  clear  title  was  made  for  50 
pesos. 

Rains  began  about  two  months  ago.  Since  then  the  people  have  been  able  to  do  some 
work  in  the  soil.  Yet  a  thousand  acres  would  be  an  exceedingly  liberal  estimate  of  all  the 
land  in  the  province  which  has  been  planted  in  com,  rice,  and  camotes,  the  principal  food 

EA  of  the  people.  The  towns  of  the  province  are  all  located  along  the  seacoast,  but  a 
part  of  the  people  hve  in  the  interior  on  small  farms.  Those  of  the  interior  are  een- 
/  the  poorer  people.  During  the  last  three  months  these  have  eaten  Uttle  other  plant 
food  than  a  native  root  called  kumt,  and  another  called  camoteng  cahoy,  both  of  whicn  are 
said  to  be  poisonous  when  not  prepared  rightly.  On  Burias,  a  buri  flour  is  at  present  used 
largely  instead  of  rice. 

Quite  a  bit  of  land  is  planted  in  hemp,  but  from  this  little  has  as  yet  been  harvested. 
The  industry  is  young.  This  is  especially  tme  of  the  island  of  Masbate.  On  Ticao  the 
hemp  industry  is  so  siSBciently  well  rooted  that  temporary  droughts  are  not  disastrous.  A 
number  of  the  towns  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of  Masbate  asked  that  the  opening 
of  their  schools  be  postponed  until  September  1.  This  petition  we  did  not  grant.  They 
were  informed  that  schools  would  be  opened  on  June  12,  and  allowance  made  for  conditions 
and  th&t  we  would  not  expect  a  large  attendance  while  food  was  scarce.  This  plan  was 
deemed  the  better,  inasmuch  as  the  granting  of  their  petition  might  have  established  an 
undesirable  precedent.  Durine  the  four  school  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  province  the 
attendance  in  the  schools  has  always  been  curtailed  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  terms, 
on  account  of  the  same  lack  of  food.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  real  cause  is  that  the 
people  are  improvident.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  morrow.  Agriculture  is  not  prac- 
ticed sufficiently  to  insure  them  food  to  last  them  during  a  drought  of  two  months,  as  to 
each  soul  in  the  province  there  corresponds  less  than  one  twenty-second  of  an  acre  of 
ground  cultivated  for  the  raising  of  food  plants. 

I  have  made  some  observations  in  the  province  in  respect  to  its  industries,  and  number 
of  days  during  which  able-bodied  men  work.  Probably  it  would  not  be  wise  to  state 
results.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  economic  and  industrial  conditions  are  such  that  until  a 
change  is  effected  in  the  tempus  et  modus  laborandi  of  the  inhabitants  outside  of  the  munic- 
ipal towns  of  the  province,  a  regular  and  large  attendance  can  not  be  attained  during  the 
(uy  seasons  of  the  year. 

Yet  the  statement  of  the  above  facts  is  in  no  way  an  exponent  to  discoura^ment  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  or  of  members  of  the  department  in  the  province.  It  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  conditions  as  they  exist.  The  daily  attendance  is  at  present  rapidly  approaching 
the  number  desired  by  the  department,  which  is  2,400.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  average  monthly  attendance  will  be  greater  for  the  year  than  the  one  desired  by 
the  general  superintendent.  But  this  year  is  again  a  striking  example  of  what  has  occurred 
in  the  former  years,  viz,  that  the  attendance  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  term  is  small. 

In  spite  of  a  long  drought  this  year  the  attendance  has  been  better  during  the  opening 
months  of  this  school  year  than  during  the  early  months  of  previous  school  yeare.  There 
has  been  a  marked  improvement. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  department  is  looked  upon  favorably  by  the 
people  of  the  province,  and  that  the  presence  of  one  of  its  members  is  much  more  welcomed 
than  that  of  any  other  employee  of  the  government. 
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SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

In  the  matter  of  school  finances  the  school  year  1904-5  was  an  exceedingly  bright  one  for 
the  province  of  Masbate.  Little  of  the  land  tax  of  1902  and  1903  was  couected  during  the 
time  in  which  it  should  have  been  paid.  Conse<^uently  the  schools  prior  to  the  year  of 
1904-5  were  run  on  a  mere  pittance.  Loans  and  gifts  were  made  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  municipalities.  And  on  the  whole  the  situation  was  very  unsatisfactory.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  firm  provincial  treasurer  in  June,  1904,  changed  matters  entirely.  Land  tax  was 
collected  and  the  schools  were  put  on  a  firm  basis.  Teachers  have  been  paid,  and  that 
regularly. 

During  the  school  year  1903-4  there  was  a  total  expenditure  of  r'2,196.46  on  the  part  of 
the  mumcipios  of  the  province  for  schools.  The  total  of  balances  for  schools  in  municipal 
treasuries  of  the  province  on  June  30, 1904,  was  ^1 ,308.51 ,  while  the  corresponding  amounts 
as  summarized  on  the  financial  report  of  June,  1905,  are  P 4,872. 10  ana  P330.28.  The 
former  amount  of  totals  expended  for  schools  does  not  include  a  total  of  P 1 ,990.65  vot«d 
by  the  municipalities  of  the  province  from  general  funds  and  from  private  subecriptioos. 
Taking  the  latter  amount  into  consideration,  we  have  a  ^rand  total  of  P9,862  75  as  expended 
by  the  muuicipios  of  the  province  for  the  support  of  primary  schools  during  the  year  1904-5. 
"fnis  amounts  to  about  P15.6  per  capita.  Adding  the  amount  7*6,862.75,  the  total 
expended  by  the  municipios  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  to  P3,000  expended  by  the 
province  of  Masbate  for  the  construction  of  provincial  school  structures  ana  the  rental  of 
provincial  school  buildings,  we  find  the  total  amount  expended  within  the  province  for 
schools  to  be  P'9,862.75,  or,  per  capita,  r'22.4. 

The  total  of  amounts  owea  by  municipios  for  schools,  as  per  financial  report  of  June  30, 
1905,  was  P521.  This  amount  was  entered  on  the  report  only  because  June  Forms  B  hid 
not  time  to  reach  the  municipal  treasurers  of  the  province  before  Form  No.  XII  was  sent  to 
the  general  superintendent.  All  June  salaries  are  now  paid,  and  the  provinces  and  muni- 
cipios are  even  on  school  finances. 

A  question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having  the  comparatively  large  balance  of 
P3,305.28  in  the  municipal  treasuries  of  the  province.  This  guarding  of  school  funds  was 
deemed  advisable  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  delinquent  land  tax  was  col- 
lected during  the  year  1904-5.  Such  laige  collections  can  not  be  expected  during  the  pres- 
ent school  year. 

ORGANIZED   SCHOOLS. 

During  the  school  year  of  1904-5  there  were  schools  oi^nized  in  all  of  the  thirteen  munic- 
ipalities of  the  province.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  every  one  of  the 
municipios  has  schools  astablished  as  follows:  Masbate,  3;  Mobo,  1 :  Uson,  2;  Dimasalaog, 
2;  Cataingan,  4;  Placer,  1;  Milagros,  2;  Pulanduta,  1;  Mandaoan,  1;  Aroroy,  2;  San  ?»»• 
cual,  2;  San  Jacinto,  4,  and  San  Fernando,  5. 

Funds  are  available  in  several  of  the  municipalities  for  the  opening  of  new  barrio  scboob, 
and  several  will  be  started  within  a  few  weeks.  We  are  awaiting  transportation  at  present 
for  a  native  teacher  and  supplies  to  be  taken  to  San  Agustin,  Aroroy. 

TEACHERS. 

There  are  at  present  employed  in  the  province  of  Masbate  34  municipal  teachers,  8  of 
whom  are  women  and  26  men.  The  average  monthly  salary  for  men  and  women  is  ^14^, 
the  average  for  men  being  P  13.54  and  that  for  women  P"  16.88. 

During  the  last  school  vear  there  were  8  American  teachers  employed  by  the  departmeDt 
in  the  province.  Four  of  these  served  full  time.  Two  arrived  in  the  province  on  June  29, 
1904,  1  on  September  11,  1904,  and  a  third  on  October  26,  1904.  At  the  opening  of  the 
present  school  year  8  American  teachers  began  work,  and  a  ninth  began  on  July  13. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year  4  insular  Filipino  teachers  began  work,  a  fifth  on 
July  1,  a  sixth  on  October  1,  and  a  seventh  on  October  10.  All  of  these  7  began  work  oo 
June  12,  1905,  when  the  schools  of  the  province  opened  for  this  year. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  school  year  of  1904-5  was  a  remarkable  one  for  the  province  in  the  way  of  school- 
house  construction  and  repairing.  The  past  summer  vacation  and  the  months  of  June  and 
July  of  the  present  school  year  have  been  quite  as  encouraging.  Much  remains,  however, 
to  be  done  along  the  lines  of  construction  and  equipment  of  school  buildings.  We  find  a 
trouble  in  some  of  the  municipalities  in  that  they  ask  us  for  plans  which  would  take  yeari 
to  elaborate.  They  are  inclined  to  attempt  too  much.  They  need  to  be  held  down  to  lb«r 
possibilities,  as  much  of  the  labor  and  materials  must  be  voluntarily  contributed.  Little 
nas  been  done  in  the  province  in  the  way  of  getting  good  school  furniture.  Outside  ol  the 
American  school  desks,  the  Filipino  desks,  and  the  old  Spanish  desks  which  are  scattered 
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throughout  the  province,  the  school  furniture  is  quite  primitive.  Many  of  the  barrio  schools 
have  only  straight  benches,  without  backs,  for  the  seating  of  their  children.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  during  the  present  school  year  much  will  be  done  toward  remedying  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs. 

The  provincial  school  will  be  able  to  remove  from  the  rented  buUding  about  October  1 
into  two  buildings  now  being  constructed  forprovincial  school  purposes.  The  two  build- 
ings now  being  erected  will  l^  each  72  by  27  English  feet  in  dimensions.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  later  on  we  shall  have  a  third  building  for  the  provincial  school,  and  that  the  two 
structures  now  being  erected  for  the  school  can  be  used  as  a  workshop  and  a  dormitory, 
respectively.  However,  we  will  be  much  more  comfortably  housed  in  the  new  buildings  than 
in  the  old  rented  structure.  We  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  on  our  own  land  and  * 
near  our  own  baseball  diamond  and  agricultural  plot.  (This  is  a  tract  of  about  4  acres, 
fenced  in  by  an  eight-strand  wire  fence,  put  up  by  pupils  of  the  provincial  school.)  The 
new  site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  islanos.  It  is  just  outside  of  the  town  of 
Masbate. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  provincial  board  for  the  construction  of  the  two  buildings 
is  a  very  moderate  one,  ^2,400.  Harigues  and  some  other  materials  were  contributed. 
The  contractor  stands  a  good  chance  of  losing  money.  His  work,  however,  is  not  of  an 
inferior  grade.     The  builmngs  wiU  be  of  light  materials. 

It  mi^t  further  be  said,  however,  that  all  school  buildings  in  the  province  are  of  light 
materii£,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  a  good  state  of  repair. 

An  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  repairing  on  school  buildings  is  generally  done  in 
the  province  is  given  at  San  Fernando,  Ticao.  On  the  1 1th  of  July  of  the  present  year  there 
appeared  in  San  Fernando,  Ticao,  194  men,  each  carrying  100  anahao  for  the  repair  of  the 
municipal  schoolhouse  roof.  An  invitation  for  such  action  had  been  given  a  few  days  prior 
to  that  date  by  the  town  presidente.  In  one  day  the  whole  roof  was  removed  by  that  force 
of  men  and  a  new  one  put  in  its  place.  The  division  superintendent  approved  an  expendi- 
ture of  P7.50  from  the  school  funds  of  the  town  with  which  to  purchase  food  for  the  men. 
Outside  of  this  small  expenditure  the  repairing  was  done  voluntarily. 

INDUSTRIAL   WORK. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  few  divisions  in  the  islands  have  done  more  than  has  Masbate 
toward  firmly  e^ablishin^  industrial  work  in  their  schoob.  Within  the  last  school  year  this 
kind  of  work  had  its  beginning  in  the  provincial  school,  when  Mr.  Sibley,  a  teacher  in  the 
school,  began  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  industrial  work.  This  was  about  November  1, 
1904.  Garden  tools,  blacksmith  tools,  and  carpenter  tools  were  furnished  us  by  the  depart- 
ment. The  object  of  the  work  was  and  is  to  do  and  make  practical  things; — school  benches, 
bamboo  chairs,  tables,  bookshelves,  mats,  fans,  and  pottery  were  successfully  made.  A 
school  garden  was  fenced  in  and  successfully  cultivated. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year  a  definite  plan  was  outlined  for  industrial  work 
in  the  provincial  school.  There  are  five  grades  in  the  school — II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 
f^ch  grade  devotes  one  morning  per  week  to  work. 

Grade  F/.— Carpentry  work,  including  care  of  tools. 

Grade  V. — Agricultural  work,  consisting  of  the  growing  of  staple  Philippine  crops. 

Grade  TV. — Kitchen  ^rdening. 

Grade  ///.— Blacksmithing  and  agricultural  work.  (This  grade  consists  of  lai^  boys 
rather  backward  in  English  for  their  ages.) 

Grade  IL — Simple  manual  training.  This  includes  the  making  of  simple  articles  for  the 
home. 

The  course  here  followed  has  as  its  aim  to  make  practical  farmers  of  the  boys,  with 
enough  mechanical  skill  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  repair  the  implements  on  their  farms. 

Work  of  present  interest  is  the  making  of  a  harrow  with  iron  spikes  (this  is  now  about 
completed).    The  native  harrows  are  all  of  bamboo,  with  bamboo  pins  for  the  breaking  of     ^ 
clods. 

The  agricultural  plot  of  4  acres  is  nearly  all  plowed.  In  this  work  our  boys  learned  how 
to  use  an  American  plow. 

The  old  proverbial  school  garden  of  last  year  is  still  beingj  cultivated. 

An  eight-strand  wire  fence  has  within  the  present  school  year  been  put  around  the  agri- 
cultural plot  by  the  boys.  The  provincial  school  fence  is  the  only  presentable  one  in  the 
province. 

Little  is  being  done  in  domestic  science  with  the  girls.  A  number  of  them,  however, 
are  taking  lessons  on  the  provincial  school  piano. 

Baseball  is  exceedingly  popular  with  our  boys.  San  Fernando  and  San  Jacinto  each 
have  teams.  Interschool  games  will  be  played  on  August  20,  1905,  at  San  Fernando, 
Ticao.  The  contesting  teams  will  come  from  San  Jacinto,  San  Fernando,  and  from  the 
provincial  school.  We  expect  to  play  the  Rombldn  high  school  at  Ma.sbate  sometime 
within  the  Christmas  vacation.  The  Albay-Sorsogdn-Masbate  league  will  have  its  second 
meet  early  in  April,  1906. 
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San  Feraando,  San  Jacinto,  Uson,  Milagros,  and  Cataingan,  each  has  a  school  garden 
and  some  tools  for  cultivation  of  it.  Fences  were  constructed  bv  the  pupils  of  the  schools. 
We  hope  to  have  at  least  one  school  garden  in  each  municipio  before  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year. 

On  the  whole  we  find  little  trouble  in  getting  the  pupils  to  work.  Some  complaints, 
however,  have  been  made  by  the  parents.  Wo  shall  outride  those  objections  and  oelieve 
that  at  an  early  date  everyone  will  see  the  wisdom  of  our  course. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

During  the  past  school  year  schoolhouses  were  constructed  or  additions  made  to  the 
buildings  already  up,  at  the  following  points:  Magdalena,  Masbate,  at  Arorov;  at  Mobo, 
(not  yet  completed);  at  San  Fernando,  Ticao;  and  at  San  Jacinto,  Ticao.  (This  building 
is  as  yet  not  completed).  All  buildings  are  so  located  that  school  garden  plots  can  be 
had  near  them.  Ample  playgrounds  adjoin  all  schoolhouses  of  the  province.  All  school- 
houses  of  the  province  are  located  on  public  lands. 

In  the  line  of  decoration  of  school  grounds  little  has  been  done  outside  of  Masbate  and 
San  Fernando.  At  these  places  trees  have  been  planted.  At  other  points,  however,  the 
school  garden  fence  and  cultivated  soil  add  materially  to  the  appearance  of  school  prop- 
erties. 

POPULATION   WITHOUT  SCHOOLS. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  schools  in  every  municipio  of  the  province.  But  it  would 
not  be  just  to  say  that  there  are  schools  provided  for  every  child,  that  is,  that  there  is 
a  school  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  tne  home  of  each  child.  There  are  at  present 
17  barrio  schools  established  in  the  province.  But  the  entire  number  of  barrios  in  the 
province  as  per  census  report  is  116,  with  population  ranging  from  50  to  1,200  souls.  The 
greater  number  of  these  so-called  barrios  do  not  have  as  many  as  two  contiguous  houses. 
Tliey  are  composed  of  a  group  of  small  farms,  often  at  great  distance  apart.  It  is  evident 
that  a  number  of  these  outlying  barrios  will  have  to  be  reached  by  country  schoob.  Such 
a  school  was  established  in  FeSruary,  of  the  present  calendar  year,  at  Tallsay,  San  Fer- 
nando, Ticao.  The  March  enrollment  was  53  with  a  daily  attendance  of  45.  The  experi- 
ment is  proving  a  success  in  the  present  school  year,  and  if  continually  successful  will 
indicate  a  possible  solution  for  other  similar  barrios.  There  are,  however,  many  of  theae 
barrios  located  within  comparatively  short  distances  from  the  poblaciones  or  from  other 
barrios  having  schools.  I  should  say  that  at  present  there  are  about  1 ,500  children  of 
school  ago  in  the  province  who  would  be  much  incommoded  by  attending  schoob  at 
points  wnere  they  are  now  established.     It  is  practically  impossible. 


DIVI8I0H  07  SiMAB. 

The  province  of  S4mar  has  been  continuously  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Town- 
send  during  the  past  school  year.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  the  following  report,  the 
province  throughout  the  year  has  been  in  an  extremely  unsettled  condition  and  it  has 
Deen  altogether  impossible  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  education  for  the  division. 
At  many  points  wnere  schools  have  been  established,  however,  a  munificent  influence 

Xn  the  temper  of  the  people  has  been  apparent.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bureau  of 
cation  to.  supply  the  division  with  additional  American  teachers  and  to  bring  within 
their  influence  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  population  as  can  possibly  be  reached.  It  is 
firmly  believed  that  no  agent  can  ultimately  be  so  effective  in  promoting  conditions  of 
peace  in  disturbed  areas  of  the  islands  as  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  so  free 
the  people  from  the  superstitioas  through  which  the  pulajanes  harass  and  terrorize  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  educational  conditions  and  developments  of  the  past  year 
in  S&mar  independently  of  the  more  general  conditions  and  developments.  Moreover, 
these  developments,  both  educational  and  general,  are  characterized  by  a  continuous 
flow  rather  tnan  by  distinct  stages.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  begin  a  report  at 
any  definite  date  without  realizing  the  need  of  some  facts  which  lie  back  of  that  date. 
Accordingly  I  begin  this  report  with  a  brief  discussion  of  events  back  of  the  period  with 
which  it  is  supposed  primarily  to  deal,  as  well  as  in  dealing  somewhat  fully  with  some 
matters  which  at  first  glance  may  seem  not  strictly  germane. 

Sdmar,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  only  the  last  of  the  provinces  to  give  up  the  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  but  it  was  also  the  one  in  which  the  warring 
forces  wrought  the  most  complete  devastation.  When  peace  at  last  came,  all  that  stood 
between  the  people  and  abject  want  was  the  hemp  crop  growing  in  the  hills.    The  was 
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gathered  and  marketed.  Business  was  good.  The  latter  part  of  1902  and  the  early  part 
of  1903  had  the  appearance  of  a  period  of  great  prosperity.  Men  admired  the  amazing 
powers  of  recuperation  of  the  island.  But  appearances  were  to  some  extent  deceiving. 
The  hills  were  soon  stripped  so  bare  of  hemp  that  there  was  little  to  market  in  the  following 
year.  Owing  to  the  recent  ravages  of  pestilence  and  war,  the  number  of  carabaos  on  the 
island  was  so  small  as  to  make  a  crop  of  the  quicker-growing  rice  impracticable.  A  reac- 
tion in  trade  and  apparent  prosperity  was  inevitable.  During  this  short  period  of  depres- 
sion the  areas  of  the  hemp  plantings  were  increa.sed ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1904  the  people 
were  looking  confidently  for  an  early  return  of  permanent  prosperity.  The  municipal 
officials  believed  the  land  tax  could  soon  be  collected  generally,  and  that  such  collection 
would  make  a  general  advance  in  education  possible.  With  scarcely  an  exception  they 
were  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect;  and  the  demand  for  American  teachers  and  English 
education  was  practically  universal.  At  that  time  there  were  6  American  teachers  in  the 
province,  teaching  in  4  municipalities;  and  Filipino  teachers  were  successfully  teaching 
English  in    one  other  municipality. 

During  the  first  term  of  1904,  11  American  teachers  were  added  to  the  teaching  force, 
and  enthusiasm  and  hopes  waxed.  The  building  and  repair  of  schoolhouses  were  under- 
taken in  numerous  places.  Yet  the  term  was  still  new  when  the  hopes  began  to  be  mingled 
with  forebodings  of  evil.  In  January  marauding  bands  of  pulajans  were  found  roaming 
about  among  tne  more  remote  bamos  of  Taf t,  Borongan,  and  LJorente,  levying  tribute 
from  the  people,  who  had  no  other  means  of  protecting  their  homes,  their  ramifies  and 


their  own  lives  than  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  these  cruel  bandits.  The  pulajans  gained 
unreasonable,  but  none  the  less  real,  prestige  through  the  defeat  of  a  small  detachment  of 
constabulary,  and  the  capture  of  half  a  dozen  guns.  To  offset  this  it  was  necessary  that 
they  be  defeated  and  punished  severely.  All  efforts  in  this  line  failed,  however,  as  the 
bandits  could  not  be  found.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  opening  of  the  school  year  was 
characterized  by  mingled  hopes  and  fears,  with  the  hopes  still  predominant. 

In  June  the  main  band  of  the  pulajans  passed  to  the  northwest  from  the  region  of 
Borongan  to  the  valleys  of  the  Gdndara.  Early  in  July  shocking  reports  of  indiscriminate 
slaughter  and  horrible  mutilations  of  men,  women,  and  children  came  in  from  the  remote 
and  unprotected  barrios  of  the  municipality  of  G&ndara.  The  fire  had  broken  out.  The 
scouts  were  called  out.  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  raids  and  murders  followed,  extending  over 
a  large  part  of  the  island.  Catubig  was  raided  and  fired,  and  a  number  of  residents  were 
left  dead  in  its  streets.  E^ssentially  its  barrios  were  burned,  and  the  Catubig  Valley  above 
the  town  was  left  desolate.  The  valleys  of  the  G&ndara  were  laid  waste.  Raids  were 
made  within  five  kilometers  of  Catabalogan,  the  local  headquarters  of  the  constabulary. 
Motiong,  within  two  kilometers  of  Wright,  was  razed  and  left  to  mourn  the  death  of  five 
and  the  wounding  of  a  number  of  others.  A  school  had  been  opened  at  this  point  under 
the  supervision  of  the  American  teacher  at  Wright,  just  the  day  before  the  raid.  Many 
of  the  barrios  of  this  municipality  were  devastated,  leaving  the  people  to  suffer  the  loss 
of  their  usual  means  of  livefihood.  E^ssentially  all  the  barrios  of  Borongan  were  destroyed, 
few  being  killed;  and  many  of  the  people  sought  refuge  foi*  the  time  in  the  mountains 
with  the  pulajans.  San  Jufidn  ana  a  number  of  smaller  barrios  of  Taft  were  burned 
near  the  end  of  September,  leaving  about  5,000  people  homeless  in  a  single  day.  Again, 
considerable  numbers  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains.  If  not  actively  with  the  pula- 
jans, these  people  were  certainly  not  against  them.  Earlv  in  November  Oris  was  destroyed 
with  all  its  barrios.  Just  how  many  people  were  killed  at  Or&s  will  never  be  known,  as 
the  pulajans  followed  the  fleeing  people  into  the  river  and  there  killed  many,  whose  bodies 
were  carried  out  to  sea  on  the  retreating  tide.  Probably  the  number  was  not  far  either 
way  from  one  hundred.  Ten  thousand  people  were  made  homeless.  Most  of  these  sought 
safety  in  the  mountains.  Six  months  later  it  was  estimated  that  7,000  of  these  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  still  roaming,  homeless  and  hungry,  through  the  forests,  not 
daring  to  ally  themselves  with  either  side.  What  the  feebler  ones,  the  old  men  and  women 
and  the  mothers  and  their  little  ones,  suffered  during  all  these  months  will  have  to  be  left 
to  the  imagination  and  the  vultures.  On  the  16th  of  December  came  the  worst  disaster 
of  all  in  the  destruction  of  Dolores,  with  a  force  of  47  scouts.  Only  two  of  this  force 
esc«4>ed,  and  42  rifles  with  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pula- 
jans. In  six  months  these  bandits  bad  added  about  a  hundred  to  the  small  supply  of 
guns  with  which  they  b^an  their  raids  in  the  valleys  of  the  Gdndara. 

A  great  part  of  the  island  was  now  terrorized.  Business  was  everywhere  stagnated, 
and  in  many  places  it  was  dead.  The  pinch  of  poverty  was  felt,  and  many  of  the  people 
suffered  absolute  want.  Attendance  at  the  schools,  as  a  whole,  increased  during  this  term, 
owing  to  the  gathering  of  people  into  the  protected  towns,  where  most  of  the  American 
teachers  were  located.  The  intense  excitement  caused  by  these  events  produced  its  natural 
effects  upon  the  school  work,  especially  in  the  more  doubtful  localities.  Anxious  mothers 
sometimes  refused  to  allow  their  children  to  leave  them  to  go  even  very  short  distances  to 
school,  lest  the   dread  pulajans  should  make  a  descent  upon  the  town  and  separate  their 
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little  ones  from^  them.  These  cases,  however,  were  few  and  they  represent  only  tb« 
extremes  of  excitement  and  apprehension.  On  the  whole,  there  was  not  a  tithe  of  the 
excitement  which  such  events  would  produce  in  any  American  community. 

What  was  the  cause  of  all  this?  Wnat  were  the  motives  and  grievances  of  the  pulajans! 
How  did  it  happen  that  a  band  of  one  or  two  hundred  men  with  very  few  guns,  could  over- 
run a  municipahty  of  10,000  people,  destroying  a  considerable  military  force  stationed 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  people?  Such  questions  as  these  are  frequently  asked  and 
answered  on  S4mar;  but  the  answers  j^ven  all  seem  unsatisfying.  Many'  causes  are 
given,  but  any  or  all  of  them  seem  insufficient.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  motives  back  of 
all  this  which  are  not  yet  fully  comprehended  by  the  Occidental  mind.  There  is,  however, 
one  persistent  element  which  runs  through  all  explanations.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  affair 
whicn  is  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration.  It  is  presented  in  its  most  striking  light 
in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  ^'fanaticism"  of  the  pulajans.  These  peo^  are 
nerved  to  their  attacks,  and  many  of  their  victims  are  unnerved  in  their  defense  by  the 
gross  superstition  that  certain  charms  possessed  by  "Papa  Pablo,"  when  properly  used, 
make  men  invulnerable.  Such  superstitions  are  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  can  not 
live  in  the  light  of  intelligence.  This  same  ignorance  runs  tlirougn  all  the  causes  and 
explanations  assigned  by  mtelligent  persons  for  this  rising.  The  practical  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  is  almost  too  obvious  to  require  statement.  The  one  sure  and  sufficient 
remedy  for  the  conditions  is  a  general  diffusion  of  intelligence. 

The  history  of  S&mar  for  the  past  year  would  have  been  very  different  had  it  been  prac- 
ticable in  the  beginning  of  1802  to  put  an  American  teacher  into  each  municipality  of  this 
island,  and  since  that  time  to  have  pushed  schools  into  all  the  principal  barrios.  It  is 
logical  to  put  forth  educational  efforts  in  the  various  communities  in  mverse  proportion 
to  their  intelligence.  Yet  at  the  very  climax  of  this  display  of  ignorance  and  its  baneful 
results,  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  American  teachers  on  the  island 
by  withdrawing  those  stationed  in  towns  not  deemed  sufficiently  protected.  The  patient 
had  become  so  violent  that  it  was  impracticable  to  apply  the  remedy.  Nothing  but  the 
strait-jacket  remained. 

The  short  term  opened  in  January  amidst  the  most  extremely  unfavorable  conditions. 
There  was  little  activity  during  its  progress  on  the  part  of  either  the  pulajans  or  the  mih- 
tary  forces.  Yet  all  knew  that  the  volcano  was  smoldering  in  their  very  midst  and  wis 
hable  to  break  out  with  renewed  violence  any  day.  The  pulajans  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  were  emboldened  by  successes  and  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  a  large  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  people  were  apprehensive.  Hopes  and  fears  stru^k<l 
together;  but  the  fears  were  predominant.  The  attendance  at  the  sc^hools  fell  off,  and  it 
did  not  again  equal  that  of  December.  Much  attention  was  given  to  the  training  of  the 
Filipino  teachers;  and  in  March  all  the  municipal  schools  were  closed  for  the  purpose  uf 
brin^n^  in  the  teachers,  aspirants,  and  monitors  for  instruction  and  institute  work  in  the 

Erovincial  high  school.  Here  attendance  was  unexpectedly  large,  the  enrollment  being 
rought  up  in  April  to  535,  a  number  entirely  unprecedented  in  this  place.  So  the  school 
year  ended  with  a  display  of  the  most  remarkable  persistence  of  educational  interest  on  the 
part  of  these  people. 

During  the  first  term  the  number  of  American  teachers  assigned  to  this  division  w&^  19. 
Of  these,  5  were  employed  in  the  provincial  high  school,  2  in  the  municipal  school  in  Cal- 
b&yog,  and  1  each  in  the  municipal  schools  of  Catbal^an,  Allen,  Capul,  Lavezar«s,»Catar- 
man,  Laoang,  Boron^n,  Guiuan,  Basey,  Villa  Real,  Wright,  and  ZumArraga.  Tliese  had 
the  assistance  of  faithful  and  earnest  Filipino  teachers,  for  the  most  part  of  ahuost 
incredibly  poor  qualifications.  Their  lack  of  proper  education  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  7 
out  of  the  13  municipalities  there  had  never  been  an  English  school  for  a  single  full  terai, 
and  in  2  others  the  work  had  been  broken  up  a  good  deal.  For  this  reason  much  lime 
and  attention  had  to  be  given  to  the  central  schools  and  to  the  education  of  the  Filipino 
teachers.  The  barrio  work  was  pretty  fully  developed  in  Laoang  and  partially  oi^ganiied  in 
Basey.  Two  American  teachers  were  placed  at  Laoang  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the 
work  in  the  4  municipalities  of  Laoang,  Catubig,  Palapag,  and  rambujan.  Li  Laoang 
and  Pambujan  the  work  progressed  without  disturbance,  but  in  the  other  2  municipali- 
ties it  was  entirelv  broken  up  at  times,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  pulajans.  The  barrio 
work  was  barely  begun  in  Catbalogan  and  Catarman. 

The  main  part  of  the  institute  work  was  done  in  a  special  term  of  the  provincial  high  school 
which  ran  through  nearly  all  the  summer  vacation.  The  majority  of  the  teachers,  monitors, 
and  aspirantes  of  the  division  attended  during  this  whole  period.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
very  gratif3nng  progress  on  the  part  of  our  Fihpino  teaching  force  as  a  whole.  It  is  in  thi^ 
line  that  the  most  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  this  year. 

And  here  I  wish  to  make  record  of  my  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  provincial 
high  school  in  the  preparation  of  teachers.  There  is  not  a  Filipino  teacher  employed  in  thia 
division  who  has  not  spent  some  time  outside  of  the  regular  institute  period  of  four  weeks  in 
this  school,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  anyone  else  than  those  who  have  thus  profited  should 
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be  employed  from  this  time  on.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  faithful  efforts  of  many  American 
teachers,  whose  intelligent  enthusiasm  had  much  to  do  with  the  gathering  of  the  Filipino 
teachers  into  the  school,  as  well  as  whose  ability  and  energy  as  teachers  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  schoolroom  work,  and  especially  to  the  devoted  and  well-directed  energies  of 
the  principal,  Mr.  C.  L.  Hoover.  Yet  in  the  last  analysis,  the  credit  is  due  primarily  to  the 
Filipino  teachers  themselves. 

Ine  promise  of  more  American  teachers  and  the  arrival  of  some  of  these  from  time  to  time 
stimulated  an  already  active  interest  in  education  in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  new  buildings  or  extensive  repairs  on  old  ones  were  undertaken  in  the  munici- 
palities of  Calbdyog,  Allen,  Lavezares,  Capul,  Catarman,  Pambujan,  Laoane,  Catubig,  Pala- 
M^,  Taft  (in  the  central  barrio  and  in  two  larger  ones),  Llorente,  Guiuan,  Villa  Real,  Calbiga, 
Wnght,  and  Zumdrraga.  Some  of  these  were  begun  before  the  beginning  of  this  period  and 
others  were  not  finished  at  its  end;  but  the  mass  of  the  work  in  every  case  was  done  during 
the  year.  Nearly  every  house  was  begun  with  "  volunteer  "  labor,  and  in  this  way  I  estimate 
about  P'7,500  worth  of  work  was  done  for  which  no  direct  payment  was  made.  In  certain 
cases  men  who  did  not  wish  to  render  personal  service  hired  substitutes,  so  that  probably 
T'500  was  paid  out  in  cash  for  the  building  of  these  houses,  no  return  being  expected  or 
asked  from  any  fund,  public  or  private.  Yet  in  a  number  of  cases  it  was  found  impractica- 
ble toifinish  tne  work  undertaken  without  the  expenditure  of  school  money,  in  fact  I 
have  rather  discouraged  this  method  of  building  schoolhouses,  finding  that  "volunteer" 
means  httle  more  than  **  unpaid"  labor.  In  many  cases  besides  the  municipal  presidents,  with 
commendable  ambition,  improved  upon  the  plans  originally  intended  for  provisional  build- 
ings to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  intolerable  burdens  upon  the  people.  The  result  is 
that  school  funds  have  had  to  be  expended  where  this  was  not  the  intention,  and  we  have 
buildings  of  considerable  permanence  on  sites  acceptable  only  for  temporary  buildings. 

There  were  no  schools  m  tbe  municipalities  of  Almagro,  U&ndara,  Oauendo,  Ords,  and 
Santo  Nilio;  and  the  schools  of  Taft  were  closed  at  the  very  beginning  oi  the  year.  In  all 
these  cases  there  was  an  utter  lack  of  suitable  teachers.  In  the  cases  of  Almagro  and  Santo 
Niflo  this  difficulty  was  reenforced  by  an  utter  lack  of  funds.  In  Oquendo  and  Ods  the 
pulujans  furnished  another  difficulty,  as  they  did  in  Taft  also.  It  will. be  readily  believed 
that  in  Calbi^,  Capul,  Palapag,  and  Pambujan  schools  were  conducted  imder  great  disad- 
vantages, owing  to  shortage  of  school  funds.  It  is  expected  that  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent year  schook  of  some  sort  will  be  running  in  every  municipality  of  S&mar,  though  the 
conditions  in  Odndara  will  be  exceedingly  hard.  Lack  of  funds  will  make  the  undertaking 
at  Almagro  and  Santa  Nifio  farcical  if  nothing  can  be  done  from  the  outside  for  these  munici- 
palities. It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  there  is  any  prospect  that  schools  will  be 
broii^t  within  the  roach  of  our  entire  population  for  an  indenmte  time  to  come.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  municipality  of  Sdmar  covers  an  area  of  212  square  miles, 
equivalent  to  an  area  14J  miles  square,  and  has  a  population  considerably  over  10,000.  It 
is  only  recently  that  the  number  was  reduced  from  43  to  25,  and  many  of  the  municipalities 
have  barrios  as  large,  essentially,  as  the  pueblos  then;selves.  I  estimate  that  when  we  get 
things  to  running  as  well  fes  we  can  with  the  present  forces  and  funds  available,  schools  will 
be  within  reasonable  reach  of  one-third  of  the  population,  or  a  little  more.  These  schools 
will  be  too  small,  however,  to  accommodate  all  the  children  within  reach  of  them,  and  the 
teaching  force  will  be  insufficient  to  teach  them,  even  if  they  could  be  otherwise  accommo- 
dated. Conditions  have  changed  so  much  that  it  is  now  a  matter  of  guesswork  to  say  what 
the  population  of  any  barrio  is;  but  estimating  on  the  basis  of  the  last  census  I  should  guess 
that  there  will  be  30  barrios  with  populations  over  a  thousand  and  75  with  populations  be- 
tween five  hundred  and  a  thousand,  wnich  will  be  entirely  beyond  all  school  accommodations. 
Then  come  the  barrios,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term,  and  essentially  all  of  them  will  be  left 
out,  though  a  few  will  be  reached,  in  Laoang,  for  instance. 

In  order  to  reach  this  degree  of  completeness  in  our  provisions  for  education  in  the 
municipalities  it  will  be  necessary  that  two  inexperienced  boys,  one  of  17  and  one  of  16, 
should  have  charge  of  the  education  of  a  population  estimated  at  4,000  at  (Ms.  This  plac« 
is  so  much  separated  from  the  nearest  supervising  teacher  and  this  man  will  have  so  much  to 
do  in  his  own  district  that  these  two  boys  will  have  to  do  their  work  without  supervision, 
except  such  as  the  division  superintendent  can  give  them.  Conditions  will  be  scarcely  better 
in  Aflen,  Almagro,  and  Santo  Nifio,  and  only  slightly  better  in  a  number  of  other  places  where 
school  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  employ  teachers  efficient  enough  to  carry  on  work  satisfac- 
torily without  very  close  supervision,  and  where  this  latter  is  impossible,  owing  to  difficulties 
of  transportation  and  to  the  extent  of  territory  and  the  number  of  schoob  over  which  one 
supervismg  teacher  must  preside. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  past  year  our  teachers  have  been  almost 
hopelessly  overwhelmed  with  work.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  choice  as  to  what  would  be 
done  and  what  could  not  be  undertaken.  Primarily  the  choice  fell  u|X)n  the  preparation  of 
.teachers.  Reahzing  that  the  maintenance  of  our  American  teaching  force  depended  upon 
large  attendance,  we  have  had  to  make  this  a  strong  secondary  purpose.     Where  this  latter 
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purpose  was  allowed  to  rule,  the  present  situation  is  not  in  other  respects  satiafactoiy.  In 
Laoang,  for  instance,  so  many  schools  were  organized  that  the  central  school  had  to  oe  left 
without  much  assistance  from  the  American  teacher.  And  this  central  school  was  so 
stripped  of  its  more  advanced  pupils  to  furnish  the  teachers  for  the  little  barrios  that  it  is 
now  difficult  to  replace  teachers  lost;  and  the  interest  of  the  more  advanced  Pupils  seems  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  sacrificed.  For  this  mistake  I  assume  full  responsibility.  It  was 
with  misgivings  that  I  approved  of  a  development  which  divided  up  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can teacher  so  that  he  could  do  so  little  for  any  one  school;  and  I  am  now  convinced  that 
this  was  premature.  The  more  deliberate  progress  made  in  most  of  the  other  municipalities 
reached  seems  to  me  to  have  left  them  in  better  condition  for  continuous  healthy  develop- 
ment. It  seems  best  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Filipino  teaching  force,  lest  by  dividing 
our  forces  too  much  we  weaken  our  efficiencv  and  destroy  our  credit  with  the  people,  and 
especially  with  those  more  advanced  pupils  who  are  most  competent  to  jud^  of  the  advan- 
tages we  are  offering  them.  Just  now  I  fear  for  the  results  of  the  coming  year  in  the  dl- 
biga  district,  for  instance.  Very  young  and  weak  teachers  are  here  left  with  insufficient 
instruction  and  supervision.  In  this  respect  conditions  are  scarcely  better  in  the  Guinan 
district.  Other  i)urposes  than  these  two,  such  as  the  development  of  the  industrial  features 
of  our  work,  the  introduction  of  music  and  drawings,  etc.,  have  had  to  wait  their  time  for 
development  for  the  most  part. 

Although  conditions  on  S&mar  are  greatly  improved  at  the  date  of  this  writing,  and  our 
hopes  for  the  educational  work  are  correspondingly  high,  still  it  is  evident  to  afi  that  our 
Iroubles  are  not  over.  A  eood  deal  of  progi'ess  during  the  coming  year  may  be  confidently 
predicted.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  difficulties,  discouragements,  and  hardships, 
as  yet  unforeseen,  may  be  predicted  with  equal  confidence.  Yet  amidst  these  perplexities 
the  work  will  go  forward. 


DIVI8I0H  07  MI8AMI8. 

Schools  were  established  in  the  province  of  Misamis  under  the  American  r^sime  at  the 
time  of  their  organization  in  all  parts  of  the  archipelago.  The  people  and  officiids  from  the 
beginning  were  antagonistic  in  their  attitude  toward  the  Amencan  Government  in  general, 
and  toward  the  public  school  system  in  particular.  This  attitude  made  the  accomplish- 
ment of  valuable  results  impossible,  and  in  December,  1903,  with  the  consent  of  the  secre- 
tary of  public  instruction,  all  American  teachers  were  withdrawn  from  the  division  with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  remained  'n  charge  of  the  schools  of  Oroquieta,  where  the  attitude  of 
the  people  was  more  favorable  than  in  other  towns.  The  reasons  for  the  reestablishment  of 
the  work  of  the  bureau  of  education  in  Misamis  are  stated  below  by  the  acting  division  super- 
intendent, Mr.  £.  J.  Albertson,  who  was  apoointed  to  his  present  position  April  14,  1905. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1904-5  the  schools  of  Misamis  were  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  G.  N.  Brigss,  at  that  time  division  superintendent  of  Surigao. 

Elxcerpts  from  Air.  Albertson's  report  follow: 

Government  schools  in  this  division  were  closed  from  December,  1903,  to  September,  1904, 
because  of  a  lack  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  people.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  bureau 
of  education  had  in  many  ways  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  entire  province.  The  Amencan 
teachers  had  scarcely  left  their  stations  before  there  was  a  clamor  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  be  ^ven  another  opportunity  to  maintain  schools.  This  sudden  demand  for  public  in- 
struction seemed  to  have  its  center  in  the  capital  town  of  the  province.  However,  petitions 
came  in  from  all  parts  asking  that  schools  be  continued.  When  it  was  seen  that  the  Ameri- 
can teachers  were  to  be  withdrawn,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  oiganize  a  private 
school  in  Cagay&n  for  English  instruction.  An  American  teacher  was  engaged  and  a  Urge 
private  school  was  maintained  for  several  months  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  tovn. 
The  people  of  the  municipality  of  Oroauieta  having  always  shown  a  proper  spirit  toward 
government  schools,  the  American  teacner  of  that  place  was  not  withdrawn.  After  all  of 
the  municipalities  had  taken  positive  steps  toward  repairing  school  buildings  and  reoipaiiz- 
ing  their  scnools,  a  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  general  superintendent  of  education  asking 
that  American  teacners  be  returned  to  the  province  and  promising  every  aid  in  building  up 
the  schools.  As  a  result  of  this  re(|uest  the  division  superintendent  of  Surigao  Province  was 
ordered  to  make  a  personal  investigation  into  school  conditions  of  Misamis  Province.  Mr. 
G.  N.  Briggs,  the  division  superintendent  of  Surigao,  visited  the  province  in  August,  1901, 
and  made  a  detailed  report  to  the  general  office.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  two 
American  teachers  were  sent  to  the  province  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  steps  wefe 
at  once  taken  to  reorganize  the  barrio  schools  of  Casay&n  and  open  a  provincial  secondary 
school.  From  the  first  day  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  the  people's  sincerity.  Every- 
body  from  the  governor  down  took  personal  interest  in  the  schools,  and  in  this  manner  was 
the  work  in  MiSunis  reopened. 
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DISTRICT  ORGANIZATION. 

The  province  has  been  divided  into  ten  school  districts,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
district  of  Salvador,  which  also  includes  the  small  municipality  of  Initao,  are  composed  of 
one  municipality  each.  The  largest  one  is  Manbajao,  which  is  composed  of  the  entire 
iai&nd  of  Camiguin  and  which  has  a  school  population  of  6,151  children.  The  smallest  dis- 
trict is  Jimenez,  which  has  a  school  population  of  1,437.  The  districts  as  a  whole  are  not 
difficult  to  supervise,  so  far  as  traveling  is  concerned.  The  towns  of  Langaran  and  Talisayan 
present  the  most  difficulties  in  this  respect. 

Of  the  ten  municipahties  of  the  province,  six  of  them  were  without  organized  public 
schools  during  the  past  year  because  of  the  inability  of  the  bureau  to  furnish  8Uf>ervi8ing 
teachers  for  same.  The  towns  without  organized  public  schools  were  Lafigaran,  Jimenez, 
Tagoloan,  Balingasag,  Misamis,  and  Tahsayan.  In  all  of  these  towns  schools  were  main- 
tained, but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  were  in  any  sense  organized.  In  many  cases  a 
group  of  children  would  go  to  the  home  of  the  teacher  and  repeat  the  catechism  parrot 
fashion,  but  even  this  manner  of  school  was  not  kept  up  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  So 
that,  properly  speaking,  organized  public  schools  did  not  exist  in  these  six  towns.  Lafi- 
garan ana  Jim^ez  have  each  recently  received  an  American  supervising  teacher,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  likewise  furnish  the  towns  of  Tagoloan  and  Balingasag  this  year.  The  only 
two  towns  that  will  be  without  American  supervising  teachers  this  year  are  Misamis  and 
Talisayan.  An  effort  will  be  made,  however,  to  send  trained  native  teachers  to  these  two 
towns  this  jear  to  organize  schools  there,  so  that  there  will  be  no  town  in  the  division 
this  year  without  oiganized  schools. 

FILIPINO  TEACHERS. 

lliere  were  111  Fihpino  teachers  on  duty  in  the  province,  63  of  whom  were  males  and  48 
females.  Tlie  majority  of  these  teachers  have  never  received  any  training  whatever  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  Thev  knew  no  English,  and  were  scarcely  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation 
in  Spanish  intelligentlv.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  native  teachers 
conoucted  their  schools  entirely  in  English.  In  the  schools  where  English  was  taught  the 
teachers  in  charge  did  exceUent  work.  About  50  of  these  teachers  are  young  people  who 
received  all  of  their  training  in  American  schools  during  the  past  three  years.  Tney  are 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  and  take  great  professional  pride  in  tneir  work.  Three  years  ago 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  of  the  ri^ht  kind  to 
accept  positions  as  teachers.  Only  those  of  the  lower  class  or  those  who  were  m  financial 
neea  could  be  induced  to  teach.  The  same  is  no  longer  true.  Young  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  class,  those  who  have  spent  from  two  to  six  years  in  Spanish  schools  in  Manila, 
were  engaged  to  teach  last  year  without  difficulty.  Teaching  is  fast  becoming  recognized 
as  an  honorable  profession,  and  the  best  class  of  voung  people  from  every  town  m  the 
province  are  being  prepared  in  the  provincial  high  school  for  the  profession.  The 
schools  that  were  in  session  during  the  year  were  in  most  cases  overcrowded.  In  some  cases 
one  teacher  had  as  many  as  400  pupils  under  his  supervision.  The  avera^  number  of 
pupils  to  each  municipal  teacher  was  98.  Pupil  monitors  were  of  course  used  m  most  of  the 
schools.  One  cause  of  this  overcrowded  condition  was  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  supervision. 
This  condition  of  things  has  been  partlv  removed  already  this  year.  In  schools  where  two 
teachers  were  overtaxed  last  year  with  work  four  or  five  are  now  looking  after  the  same 
work. 

PROVINCIAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  provincial  hi^  school  was  and  still  is  being  housed  in  two  large  buildings  containing 
ten  class  rooms,  which  accommodate  300  students.  The  houses  are  centrally  located  and 
are  near  the  school  gardens.  The  small  rooms  were  used  for  model  school  work,  which  was 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  high  school.  By  next  year  it  is  hoped  that  a  new  lai^e 
recitation  building  will  have  been  erected.  A  fine  tract  of  land  of  about  ten  acres  was  pur- 
chased by  the  several  municipalities  and  turned  over  to  the  province  for  high  school  pur- 
poses. This  land  is  located  on  the  main  road  leading  from  the  wharf  to  the  town  of  Ca^aydn 
and  is  well  dramed.  The  commission  having  appropriated  ?"8,000  of  the  appropnation 
made  from  the  Congressional  relief  fund  for  school  purposes  to  this  province,  the  provincial 
board  will  increase  the  amount  to  at  least  P*  13,000.  It  is  proposed  to  build  one  large  reci- 
tation hall  this  vear  and  build  suitable  dormitories  as  soon  as  sufficient  mone^  is  available. 
It  is  not  unhkely  that  provisional  cottages  of  bamboo  will  be  constructed  within  the  year 
to  accommodate  the  boarding  students.  A  fine,  large  building  of  Spanish  construction  is 
located  within  a  block  of  the  proposed  site  for  the  high  school,  which  the  municipality  of 
Cagay to  has  offered  to  the  province  to  be  used  for  woodworking  and  ironworking  shops.  A 
bwicung  especially  constructed  for  these  shops  could  hardly  fulfill  the  conditions  more  satis- 
factorily than  does  this  large  building.    It  is  composed  of  two  very  large  rooms,  with  a  wing 
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to  each  one,  each  wing  containing  two  small  rooms.    There  is  a  beautiful  lawn  behind  the 
building  shaded  by  cocoanut  trees.     It  is  hoped  that  this  building  may  soon  be  utilized. 

There  are  in  the  province  about  38  schoolhouses  of  Spanish  construction  which  are  serv- 
iceable. There  have  been  33  school  buildings  erected  under  American  rule  up  to  July  d 
the  present  year,  and  3  or  4  are  under  contract  at  the  present  time.  The  number  of  school 
buildings  owned  by  the  province  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  85.  Of  the  other  buildings 
used  for  school  purposes,  2  were  rented  and  8  loaned  by  individuals  without  cost  to  the 
municipahties. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

All  of  the  towns  of  the  province  have  been  very  liberal  in  the  matter  of  appropriating 
funds  for  school  purposes.  The  towns  of  Oroquieta,  Jimenez,  Balingasag,  and  Tagolotn 
each  levied  the  maximum  land  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  for  school  purposes,  and  Cagayin 
levied  three-eights  of  1  per  cent  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  of  the  towns  made  l&i^ 
appropriations  from  the  general  funds  for  the  schools,  Oroquieta  having  turned  over  in  this 
manner  T'3,000  for  an  intermediate  school,  and  Mambajao  appropriated  various  sums  for 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

No  municipality  had  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  any  undischarged  obligations.  This 
is  fortunate,  for  all  available  funds  will  be  needed  the  present  year  to  properly  equip  tht 
schools. 

PROVINCIAL  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

It  ma^r  be  safely  said  that  the  high  school  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  creating 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  province  an  active  interest  for  school  work.  In  the  first 
place,  the  mere  name  of  a  secondary  school  held  an  attraction  for  the  well-to-do  parents  of 
the  province.  They  sent  their  children  to  Cagay&n  to  ascertain  just  what  was  being  done 
here.  The  children,  many  of  whom  had  never  iJeen  away  from  home  before  and  for  whom 
school  life  held  a  deep  interest,  wrote  home  to  their  relatives  and  friends  about  the  school. 
Up  until  the  Christmas  holidays  the  school  was  obhged  to  utilize  boxes,  poorly  constmcted 
benches  of  bamboo,  and  whatever  else  could  be  found  for  furniture,  and  even  then  many 
pupils  had  to  stand.  In  January  100  school  desks,  which  acconunodated  300  pupib,  were 
received. 

It  became  necessary  in  November  for  the  provincial  board  to  rent  another  laige  house  for 
use  of  the  school,  the  enrollment  havine  grown  to  250.  Much  time  and  attention  were 
given  to  literary  work,  and  the  results  obtained  were  gratifying.  Sewing,  gardening,  and 
gymnastics  had  a  place  in  the  daily  programme  for  January  to  the  close  of  the  term,  and 
much  good  was  derived  therefrom.  One  of  the  strongest  students  of  the  school  was  senl 
to  the  United  States  on  a  government  scholarship  because  of  his  diligence  and  the 
exccUent  record  made  in  his  studies  while  in  the  high  school. 

The  provincial  board  has  provided  very  Uberally  for  the  support  of  the  high  school,  the 
sum  of  f^  1 ,344.43  being  expended  for  its  maintenance  during  the  six  months.  Besides  this, 
the  province  has  made  proxnsion  to  exi)end  at  least  ^5,000  this  year  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new^high  school  building.  This  sum,  toother  with  F8,000,  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned from  the  Congressional  relief  fund  to  this  province,  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
province  to  erect  a  very  substantial  building.  The  ten  municipalities  of  the  province  con- 
tributed over  ?  1,000  during  the  year  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  of  land  for  the  hi^  school. 
This  site  comprises  over  ten  acres  of  fine  lana,  all  of  which  is  well  drained.  It  is  located 
near  a  beautirul  cocoanut  grove  on  the  main  road  leading  from  the  town  to  the  wharf,  and 
can  be  made  an  ideal  place  for  the  school.  The  provinciw  board  is  now  concludine  the  pur- 
chase of  a  few  small  lots  which  lie  between  the  school  land  and  the  road.  The  whole  tract 
will  then  be  registered  and  work  on  the  new  building  commenced.  The  municipal  ty  of 
Cagay&n  has  oltered  to  turn  over  to  the  province  a  large,  well-constructed  schoolhouse 
located  near  the  proposed  site  to  be  used  as  an  industrial  shop. 

Looking  back  over  the  aid  given  by  all  the  towns  of  the  province  in  support  of  the  high 
school  it  can  be  said  that  they  have  oone  well.  And  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the 
people  of  the  province  have  done  as  much  in  the  support  of  the  provincial  school  dunne  the 
past  year  as  was  done  in  the  entire  three  previous  years  for  the  primary  schools  of  the 
whole  province. 

Inasmuch  as  the  schools  of  Mamgajao,  15  in  number,  were  only  recently  opened,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  2,000,  the  a£>ve-mentioned  statement  does  not  give  an  absolutely 
accurate  idea  of  the  present  condition.  American  supervising  teachers  were  recently 
assigned  to  Jimenez  ana  Laiigaran  and  at  present  are  devoting  their  whole  attention  to  pre- 
paring native  teachers.  Barrio  schools  will  probably  be  opened  in  these  towns  by  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  with  an  anticipated  attendance  of  about  1,000  pupils,  the  most  of  whom 
will  be  no  higher  than  Grade  I. 

The  prospects  for  the  present  school  year  are  very  gratifying.  The  work  has  suffrrwl  a 
year's  mtemiption,  but  present  conditions  indicate  that  ^(isamis  will  soon  take  her  place 
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alongside  of  sister  divisions  The  class  of  American  teachers  sent  to  this  division  durinjg 
the  past  year  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  of  a  high  quality.  They  are  all  harcf 
working  and  earnest  teachers,  and  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  life  work  nere  with  very 
little  difficulty  indeed. 

It  is  recommended  that  three  American  teachers  be  sent  to  this  division  at  the  earliest 
date  possible  with  a  view  to  their  assignment  to  Tagoloan,  Balingasag,  and  Sagay. 

Probably  the  ^atest  difficulty  to  be  met  this  year  is  the  matter  of  obtaining  good  native 
teachers.  This  is  gradually  becoming  less  difficult,  and  it  is  thought  that  by  tne  end  of  the 
present  year  there  will  be  a  corps  of  satisfactory  teachers  in  every  town  of  the  division. 

The  people  of  the  province  are  thoroughly  awake  to  the  importance  of  learning  the 
English  language  and  are  doing  all  in  the  interests  of  the  pubhc  schools  that  can  be  expected 
from  them.  There  is  a  state  of  absolute  peace  throughout  the  province,  and  the  people  are 
giving  their  undivided  attention  to  schools.  A  re<|uest  comes  to  this  office  from  some 
barrio  almost  every  week  asking  that  school  supphes  and  teachers  be  sent  there.  The 
ino«t  intelligent  class  in  every  town  is  very  helpful  toward  public  schools;  the  less-educated 
;la.ss  is  always  willing  to  respond  to  any  appeal  for  support  of  schools;  and  no  class  at  the 
pfcfsent  time  can  be  said  to  be  in  op]>o8ition  to  pubhc  schools.  There  has  been  a  complete 
transformation  in  the  division  in  this  respect.  Formerly  the  educated  Filipinos  not  only 
held  an  attitude  of  indi£ference  toward  public  schools,  but  they  were  also  instrumental  in 
having  private  schools  opened  in  opposition. 

The  onlv  disturbing  element  to  contend  with  is  the  Jesuit  padres.  As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  in  this  report,  they  have  tried  persistently  in  some  towns  to  pursuade  the  parents 
not  to  send  their  children  to  government  schools.  They  have  announced  their  intention 
to  open  a  first-class  colegio  in  Cagay&n.  It  is  charged  that  the  Jesuits,  in  their  effort  to 
take  children  away  from  the  public  schools,  have  not  only  offered  books  gratis,  but  have 
also  offered  a  bonus  of  ten  cents  to  each  child.  Thev  have  also  been  active  in  El  Salvador, 
a  barrio  of  Cagav&n,  which  had  an  enrollment  in  the  public  school  last  year  of  over  400. 
However,  since  the  arrival  of  an  American  teacher  m  that  town  schools  have  been  flourishing. 

In  spite  of  all  that  the  Jesuits  have  tried  to  do  against  government  schools,  a  friendly 
personal  relation  exists  between  them  and  the  American  teaching  force.  In  the  towns 
where  false  statements  have  been  made  aeainst  the  public  schools,  the  division  superintend- 
ent has  personally  visited  the  people  and  reasoned  the  matter  with  them.  Further  than 
this  nothing  is  done  in  opposing  the  methods  of  the  Jesuit  padres.  As  a  result  of  these 
meetings  with  the  people,  a  perfect  understanding  exists  between  them  and  the  school 
authorities  and  full  cooperation  is  realized. 

No  financial  difficulties  are  anticipated  during  the  present  year.  It  is  planned  to  properly 
equip  the  entire  province  this  year  in  the  matter  of  schoolhouses  and  furniture.  The  propo- 
sition is  to  spena  P'26,248.21  for  schools,  ^13,107.59  of  which  will  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  teachers*  salaries,  P 6,386.46  for  repairing  and  constructing  buildings,  ^5,977.62  for 
school  furniture,  and  ^466.54  for  incidental  expenses.    Almost  all  school  furniture  will 

grobably  have  to  be  purchased  in  Manila,  where  the  cost  is  least.     It  is  hoped  that  by  the 
rst  of  January  all  the  districts  of  the  division  will  be  well  equipped  so  far  as  buildings  and 
furniture  are  concerned. 

A  normal  institute  for  teachers  will  be  opened  November  1st  at  Cagay&n  and  continue 
until  the  Christmas  holidays.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  125  Filipino  teachers  and  50 
aspirantes  will  be  in  attendance  with  a  corps  of  9  American  instructors.  This  will  be  the 
first  general  institute  ever  held  in  this  division,  and  rich  results  are  anticipated. 


DIVISIOH  07  HUEYA  tCUJL 

The  report  for  the  school  year  1904-5  for  the  division  of  Nueva  £cija  is  rendered  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Thompson,  who  has  been  continuously  in  charge  of  that  province  since  Septem- 
ber 1',  1901.  This  is  an  agricultural  province,  nee  bein£^  the  staple  product.  Large  crops 
have  during  recent  years  put  the  municipalities  in  good  financial  condition,  and,  the  peo- 
ple being  in  sympathy  with  tl^e  schools,  there  has  been  no  bar  to  their  rapid  development, 
as  shown  in  the  following  statistics: 

In  order  to  realize  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  the  growing  interest  in  educa- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  past  with  the  present.    To  do  this  intelligently  1  submit 
the  following  statements  on  enrollment,  attendance,  and  number  of  teachers. 
October,  1901: 

Total  enroll ment 3,341 

Average  daily  attendance 2, 578 

Number  of  American  teachers 19 

Number  of  Filipino  teachers 44 
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October,  1902: 

Total  enrollment 5,065 

Average  daily  attendance 4,013 

Number  of  American  teachers 22 

Number  of  Filipino  teachers 80 

To  this  time  the  division  included  the  provinces  of  Infanta,  Principe,  Nueva  Vircaya, 

and  Nueva  Ecija.    They  were  separated  shortly  after  this  date  and  tne  figures  following 

are  for  the  province  of  Nueva  ficija  alone. 

October,  1903: 

Total  enrollment 2, 893 

Average  attendance 2, 495 

Number  of  American  teachers 13 

Number  of  Filipino  teachers 37 

October,  1904: 

Enrollment  for  the  month 9, 812 

Attendance 7, 896 

Number  of  American  teachers • 16 

Number  of  Filipino  teachers 90 

March,  1905: 

Enrollment  for  the  year 16, 128 

Enrollment  for  the  month 11, 506 

Average  attendance 7, 937 

NurahSr  of  American  teachers 15 

Number  of  Filipino  insular  teachers 9 

Number  of  Filipino  municipal  teachers 108 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  statistics  shows  an  increase  of  enrollment  of  nearly  560 
per  cent  during  1904-5  over  1903-4,  and  an  increase  of  318  per  cent  in  the  average  dailj 
attendance. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS   AND  OUTLOOK. 

As  a  result  of  the  good  rice  crop  and  freedom  from  locusts  and  other  pests  there  has 
been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  all  the  larger  pueolos.  There  is 
still  great  need  for  more  money  for  schoolhouses  and  desks.  The  condition  is  emphasizwl 
by  the  fact  that  55  schools  are  still  held  in  rented  buildings  or  buildings  furnished  free. 

Only  one  pueblo  incurred  any  indebtedness  up  to  March  31 ,  1905,  and  this  was  paid  before 
June  30.  All  pueblos,  with  two  exceptions,  now  have  on  hand  sufficient  funos  to  cover 
teachers'  salanes,  but  the  majority  have  nothing  for  buildin^i  or  furniture.  The  total 
balance  on  hand  in  all  municipalities,  as  shown  in  the  table,  is  r"  16,359.45.  On  account  of 
the  increased  attendance  there  is  still  great  need  of  money  for  desks  and  houses. 

SCHOOL  FACULTIES. 

There  are  still  in  the  division  12  barrios  without  schools.  Of  these,  however,  9  are  so 
near  other  barrios  which  have  schools  that  the  children  can  attend  school  except  during 
the  worst  weather  conditions.  This  leaves  only  three  barrios  entirely  without  school 
privileges. 

ATnTUDE   OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Increased  interest  has  been  shown  in  all  pueblos  toward  the  school.  This  has  been 
practically  demonstrated  by  donations  in  land,  material,  and  labor  to  the  amount  of 
r'GjlTS.  One  pueblo,  Gapdn,  increased  the  rate  of  land  tax  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent. 
During  the  next  year  several  others  will  take  the  same  course  to  increase  the  school  reve- 
nues. The  large  increase  in  enrollment  and  in  attendance  are  also  an  index  to  the  feeling 
of  the  people. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

The  principal  effort  was  in  the  direction  of  making  school  furniture.  About  50  Filipino 
teachers  were  instructed  in  this  work.  Through  their  efforts  it  is  hoped  within  two  to 
four  years  to  supply  all  schools  with  the  necessary  furniture. 

GRADED  AND  INTERMEDIATE  GRADUATES. 

Except  in  a  few  of  the  remote  barrios  the  pupils  are  very  largely  in  the  grades  conforming 
to  the  course  of  study.  There  are,  of  course,  occasional  exceptions  in  individual  cases  b 
most  of  the  schools. 
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Of  the  12  pupils  who  passed  the  intermediate  examination  last  March,  2  will  go  as  govern- 
ment students  to  the  United  States,  2  are  in  higher  schools  in  Manila,  1  is  teaching,  and  7 
desire  to  continue  in  the  secondary  school.  Of  the  pupils  who  passed  the  primary  exam- 
ination, it  has  heen  necessary  to  appoint  12  as  teachers.  With  few  exceptions  all  others 
are  now  in  the  intermediate  schools. 

PROGRESS  OF  FILIPINO  TEACHERS. 

Of  the  9  insular  Filipino  teachers  employed  7  have  passed  the  civil-service  examination. 

Four  of  the  municipal  teachers  are  qualified  to  teach  the  fifth-grade  subjects,  30  the 
fourth-grade  subjects,  49  the  third  grade,  and  25  can  teach  only  the  first  and  second 
grades. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  believed  that  the  schools  would  accomplish  more  if  the  vacation  periods  were  made 
to  coincide  with  the  planting  and  harvest  penods.  Vacation  should  be  given  during  July, 
December,  and  January,  and  the  school  sessions  held  during  the  other  months. 

In  industrial  training  it  is  recommended  that  practical  efforts  be  made  along  the  lines 
that  will  increase  the  producing  power  of  the  people.  These  efforts  should  include  the 
conmion  manual  arts,  ^rdening,  and  agriculture,  but  should  especially  embrace  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  machmery  in  rice  culture  and  the  lumber  industry,  these  being  the  two 
leading  industries  of  this  province. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  attendance  at  school  is  thrashing  and  cleaning  the  rice.  This 
work  keeps  many  of  the  large  girls  busy  for  six  to  nine  months  of  the  year.  I  believe  that 
if  a  small  thrashing  outfit  and  nuller  were  furnished  for  use  in  connection  with  the  second- 
aiy  school  it  would  pay  for  itself  in  one  year  and  be  the  means  of  educating  not  only  the 
young  men  who  work  with  it,  but  the  older  men  to  the  value  of  machinery.  Much  more 
value  would  accrue  to  the  people  by  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  thrasher  for  one 
season  than  can  possibly  result  from  years  of  study  and  teaching  without  the  machinery. 

A  small  sawmill  and  rice  huller  could  be  operated  with  the  same  power  when  not  in  use 
with  the  thrasher,  and  would  add  to  the  subjects  to  be  learned  and  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. 

Among  the  causes  which  combine  to  make  the  future  outlook  bright  are; 

1.  The  lai^ly  increased  attendance. 

2.  The  ^win^  regularity  in  attendance. 

3.  The  increasing  honesty,  faithfulness,  and  success  of  the  Filipino  teachers. 

4.  The  willingness  >of  the  people  to  burden  themselves  with  greater  taxes  to  support 
the  schools. 

5.  The  growing  realization  among  the  masses  that  the  schools  are  for  the  good  of  all 
and  that  iQl  clasMs  have  equal  opportunities. 


DIVI8I0H  07  HUEVA  VIZCATA. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Coleman,  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  Nuisva  Vizcaya,  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  the  United  States  July  8,  1904,  and  did  not  return  until  Dumber 
26, 1904.  During  this  interval  Mr.  Norman  G.  Conner  served  as  acting  division  superinten- 
dent. On  May  31,  1905,  Mr.  Coleman  was  transferred  to  the  division  of  Cagay&n  and  Mr. 
Conner  was  given  the  superintendency.    He  renders  the  annual  report  for  his  province. 

Nueva  Vizcaya  is  the  most  isolated  and  difficult  of  access  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  archi- 
pelago, particularly  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  trail  is  interrupted  by  innumerable 
swollen  streams,  which  at  times  become  alto^thcr  impassable.  Its  climate  is,  however, 
unsurpassed  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  attitude  of  its  people  toward  Americans,  and 
particularly  toward  the  public  schools,  is  such  that  American  teachers  assigned  to  that 
province  have  almost  without  exception  become  much  attached  to  their  work. 

The  industry  of  the  people  makes  altogether  impossible  in  Nueva  Vizcaya  such  periods 
of  famine  as  attack  the  population  of  certain  provinces  of  the  islands  almost  annually. 

School  work  among  the  Igorrotes  of  this  division  is  more  directly  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Travis.  He  is  also  assigned  to  special  duty  as  supervisor  of  Igorrote  schools 
m  Benguet  and  Lepanto-Bontoc. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  a  division  superintendent  and  three  new  teachers 
arrived.  Shortly  after  three  more  teachers  came.  The  schools  were  at  once  reanimated 
by  this  large  addition,  and  in  those  towns  where  there  had  been  no  American  teachers 
the  improvement  was  magical. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  left  little  to  be  desired.  The  total  yearly  enroll- 
ment was  2,428;  average  number  belonging  for  year,  2,125;  the  average  attendance,  1,831 , 
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percentage  of  attendance,  84  per  cent,  excluding  the  school  at  Quiangan.  Ever  since 
the  establishment  of  schools  under  the  American  Government  this  matter  of  attendance 
has  given  no  trouble.  The  people  send  their  children  without  any  coaxing  or  much  need 
to  resort  to  the  compulsory  school  law  passed  by  every  municipal  council. 

School  gardens  were  started  in  eveiy  school  of  the  province  in  August  of  last  year,  includ- 
ing the  high  school.  The  results  accomplished  were  not  great,  but  much  interest  was  shown 
and  taken  by  teacher,  pupils,  and  parents.  The  fathers  fenced  and  plowed  the  plots 
selected  for  gardens  and  in  many  other  ways  aided  the  work.  The  gardens  were  run  on 
the  plan  of  giving  each  pupil  his  little  plot  to  care  for.  Teachers  and  pupUs  were  required 
to  keep  noteoool^  on  their  work.  The  results,  or  lack  of  results,  with  the  probable  causes, 
were  set  down.  One  thing  has  apparently  been  demonstrated — the  seeds  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  do  not  do  well  here.    The  best  results  were  from  native  seeds. 

Four  of  the  gardens,  including  that  of  the  provincial  high  school,  compared  favorably 
with  the  garden  of  the  insular  normal  school,  as  seen  last  December. 

The  work  was  inconvenienced  by  the  lack  of  suitable  tools.  This  was  helped  in  some 
degree  by  the  action  of  the  provincial  suf>ervisor,  who  loaned  hoes  and  spades  to  the  super- 
intendent. 

In  the  Bambang  primary  school  bejuco  basket  making  was  begun  in  Februaiy  last. 
Some  good  work  was  done.  The  necessary  tools  have  not  been  obtained,  however,  and 
until  tne^  can  be,  not  ver^  much  can  be  done.  The  class  had  been  kept  up.  and  as  soon 
as  the  knives  can  be  obtained,  some  very  neat  work  can  be  turned  out.  r«o  other  industrial 
work  was  started.  The  high  school  has  no  room,  as  the  two  rooms  in  which  it  is  placed 
are  barely  sufficient  for  the  ordinaiy  classes,  and  the  two  teachers  were  kept  busy  by  the 
reauired  work  of  the  course. 

No  school  fund,  as  such,  exists  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  as  it  is  organized  under  Acts  Nos.  337  and 
387.  All  necessary  school  money  is  taken  from  the  general  municipal  fund.  There  has 
been  no  lack  for  salaries  of  teachers.  All  other  school  expenses,  as  building  of  barrio 
schools,  repairs,  transportation  of  school  supplies,  are  met  by  voluntary  labor.  The  only 
exception  to  this  last  year  was  in  Solano  where  a  building  was  rented  two  months  for  P20 
and  ^25  was  expended  for  repairs,  and  in  Bambang,  where  ^600  was  expended  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  house  for  the  mumcipal  school.  The  remodeling  and  enlarging,  even  here,  were 
done  by  the  people  of  the  town,  every  able-bodied  man,  conseiales  and  all,  giving  vohin- 
tarily  two  days  of  labor  every  week  until  the  work  was  finished. 

Every  schoolhouse  in  the  division  is  the  property  of  the  municipality  in  which  it  is. 

The  municipal  revenues,  under  Act  No.  1189,  are  about  the  same  as  formerly,  so  there  wiD 
continue  to  be  sufficient  money  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  salaries  of  teachers. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  amount  for  salaries  was  P'4,499. 

Happily,  such  questions  as  private  schools,  religious  troubles,  interference  with  teachers 
by  Justices  of  the  peace  or  by  parents  have  never  arisen  in  this  division. 

The  provincial  n^gh  school  made  excellent  progress,  although  it  suffered  somewhat 
from  several  unavoidable  changes  of  teachers.  Tne  course  of  study  adopted  in  April, 
1904,  was  very  little  different  from  the  prescribed  courses,  hence  but  little  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  rearranging  the  work  to  conform  to  the  regulations. 

IQORBOTE  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  amon^  the  Christians  of  the  province  should  be  of  no  more  consideration  than 
work  among  the  ijorrotes,  who  comprise  three-fourths  of  the  total  population.  To  date, 
very  little  has  been  done  among  them. 

The  Quiangan  Igorrote  industrial  school  was  begun  March  1,  1904.  A  good  primary 
school  was  soon  organized,  with  an  attendance  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  building  in 
which  the  classes  were  conducted,  a  schoolhouse  erected  by  the  Spanisli  friars.  Excellent 
work  was  done  in  the  English  branches,  but  nothing  in  the  industrial  line  except  a  garden 
and  some  straw  weaving.  Smallpox  broke  out  in  June,  1904,  and  in  August,  just  as  mate- 
rials for  sewing  class  and  for  wood  working  arrived  on  the  ^ound. 

Two  native  teachers,  a  man  and  a  woman,  were  sent  this  year  to  Quiangan  to  assist  in 
the  industrial  work.  Excellent  work  in  the  English  branches,  very  good  work  in  sewing 
and  in  bejuco  working  has  been  and  is  being  done,  but  the  same  unfortunate  condition  of 
affairs,  lack  of  money  for  buildings,  is  preventing  the  more  important  industrial  work, 
iron  and  wood  working,  and  increased  attendance. 

As  to  the  value  of  industrial  schools  for  such  a  people,  the  great  aid  they  are  in  estab- 
lishing government,  there  is  no  chance  for  argument.  If  the  non-Christian  people  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya  are  to  be  civilized,  industrial  schools  are  of  prime  importance.  It  will  readily 
be  admitted  by  those  who  have  seen,  say,  for  example,  the  difference  between  those  rui- 
cherias  of  Quiangan  in  which  the  friars  established  their  school  and  the  other  rancheHas, 
that  a  thousand  pesos  spent  in  sensible  common  school  and  industrial  education  will  in 
a  comparatively  snort  time  save  tens  of  thousands  of  pesos  which  would  have  to  be  ^wnt 
for  pouoe. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Quiangan  is  the  only  district  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  Igorrotes. 
Cababuyan,  Benaue,  Uambulo,  Sapao  are  districts  inhabited  by  Igorrotes  of  the  same  tribe 
•8  those  of  Quiangan,  and  all  have  about  an  e(|ua]  or  a  greater  number  of  people  and  are 
of  equal  importance.  Schools  should  be  established  in  Benaue  and  Sapao  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  venture  to  sav  that  a  finer  tribe  of  Igjorrotes  than  these,  well  built  physically, 
industrious,  brave,  and  self-reliant,  does  not  exist  in  the  archipelago.  They  are  worthy 
of  hard  work,  and  money  spent  here  for  schools  will  not  be  spent  in  vain. 

The  districts  lying  to  the  east  of  these  above  mentioned  are  inhabited  mainly  by  Sili- 
jMnes  and  Mayaoyaos,  who  are  an  inferior  and  more  savage  race  than  the  Quianganes. 
They  do  not  cultivate  rice,  frequently  suffer  from  famines,  Uve  in  smaller  and  more  scat- 
tered rancherias,  and  work  there  would  be  less  fruitful  than  among  the  others. 

In  any  case,  no  more  schools  should  be  begun  until  that  of  Quiangan  is  well  established, 
as  one  good  school  would  be  worth  more  than  half  a  dozen  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Quiangan  school. 

The  southwestern  part  of  the  province  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Igorrotes  known  locally 
as  the  Isinays.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Christian  Isinay,  which  is  an 
entirely  different  people.  The  Isinay  Igorrotes  resemble  physically,  in  habits,  and  in 
language  those  of  Benguet.  They  live  m  many  small  rancherias,  and  their  number  is 
placed  by  the  census  at  2,700.  Ehie  to  the  fact  that  they  are  distributed  so  sparsely,  no 
schools  can  profitably  be  established  among  them  until  they  are  persuaded  to  round  up 
bto  pueblos  of  some  size. 

The  Ibilaos  or  Ilongotes,  who  live  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  are  estimated 
at  698,  and  are  a  more  savage  Igorrote  than  any;  few  in  number,  poor,  scattered  in  tiny 
rancberfas,  each  district  at  drawn  bow  with  its  neighbors,  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
be  reached  by  schools  would  be  to  persuade  tUcm  to  come  into  the  Christian  towns  or  to 
send  some  of  their  children  in. 

Probably  no  other  province  has  so  many  greatly  differing  tribes,  each  and  all  of  great 
interest.    The  large  majority  are  worth  saving,  and  c«n  be  improved,  at  least,  by  schools. 

Any  report  would  be  mcomplete  which  did  not  give  credit  to  the  hard  and  faitnful  work 
of  the  American  teachers  during  the  last  school  year.  Due  to  the  change  of  time  of  the  long 
vacation,  before  mentioned,  these  teachers  worked  uncomplainingly  from  two  to  five 
months  more  than  is  required.  For  this  extra  time  they  received  no  extra  compensation, 
not  even  in  the  form  of  sick  leave.  All  of  them,  new  men  from  the  States,  took  hold  of 
the  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  adapted  themselves  readily  to  the  difficultes  of  living  in  so 
remote  a  province. 


DIYISIOH  07  OCCIDEKTAL  KEOBOS. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Putnam  renders  this  report.  lie  has  been  division  superintendent  of 
Occidental  Negros  since  June  10, 1903.  On  June  13,  1904,  he  was  granted  leave  to  visit  the 
United  States,  and  was  absent  from  his  division  until  January  1, 1905.  During  his  absence 
the  schools  of  the  division  were  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Bachelder,  as  acting  division 
superintendent. 

Occidental  Negros  is  one  of  the  more  prosperous  provinces,  and  it  has  been  possible  to 
place  educational  work  there  upon  a  substantial  footmg. 

Public  schoob  under  American  supervision  have  been  organized  in  the  various  pueblos 
of  this  province  from  one  to  four  years.  Those  of  Cauayan,  the  last  pueblo  to  have  them, 
were  organized  during  the  first  weeks  of  1904. 

AIMS  FOR   SCHOOL   YEAR    1904-5. 

Our  special  aims  for  the  year  have  been: 

(a)  To  secure  a  larger  attendance,  first,  by  securing  a  higher  percentage  of  attendance: 
second,  by  organizing  more  barrio  schools  where  the  children  of  the  laboring  class  could 
attend,  especially  those  employed  on  the  haciendas. 

(b)  To  perfect  the  organization  of  our  schools  and  to  grade  the  pupils  according  to  the 
suggestive  course  of  study. 

(c)  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  native  teachers. 

(d)  To  inaugurate  a  satisfactory  system  for  regulating  the  use  of  school  funds. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

In  our  efforts  to  accomplish  the  above  we  have  met  with  the  following  difficulties: 

(a)  Natural  dislike  of  tne  Filipino  teacher  and  child  for  continued  effort. 

(b)  Poverty  of  the  people. 
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(c)  Misconception  of  education  and  undervaluation  of  same  bj  parents  and  children. 

(d)  Scarcity  of  school  funds. 

(e)  Poor  administration  of  the  office  of  the  provincial  treasurer. 

PUEBLO  SCHOOLS. 

The  sessions  of  the  pueblo  schools  of  this  division  during  the  last  school  year  have  been  as 
follows:  July  13, 1904,  to  December  24, 1904,  and  January  dO,  1905,  to  March  31, 1905. 

July  is  the  principal  rice-planting  month,  while  November  and  December  are  the  principal 
rice-harvesting  months,  and  the  attendance  during  these  months  is  always  irregular.  If 
the  schools  could  be  in  session  during  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  August, 
September,  and  part  of  November  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  would  be  much 
larger  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  much  higher. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  has  gradually  increased,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following:  July,  1904, 
6,410;  September,  1904,  8,518;  March,  1905, 11,983. 

The  following  will  show  the  gradual  increase  in  the  attendance  in  the  division  during  the 
last  four  years:  March,  1902,  2,507;  March,  1903,  5,515;  March,  1904,  7,293;  March,  1905, 
11,983. 

The  pupils  have  become  much  more  regular  in  attendance  and  the  percenta^  of  attend- 
ance has  gradually  risen.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  following  percentage  of  attendance: 
July,  1904,  78;  September,  1904,  72;  February,  1905^  85;  MarcS,  1905, 86;  June,  1905, 87. 

In  some  pueblos  truant  officers  are  still  us^,  while  m  others  these  are  unnecessary. 

NEW   SCHOOLS  ESTABU8HBD. 

As  school  funds  and  conditions  have  permitted,  new  schools  have  been  established;  some 
in  barrios  where  it  was  believed  that  an  average  daUy  attendance  of  60  could  be  secured 
easily,  others  on  haciendas  where  the  owner  was  favorable  to  schools  and  would  furnish  a 
building  with  benches  free  of  cost  to  the  pueblo.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
estabUdiment  of  hacienda  schools  in  order  that  we  might  reach  a  part  of  the  great  mass  of 
children  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  hacienda  hands.  As  a  result  of  our  endeavors  in  this 
direction  since  June,  1904,  schools  have  been  established  on  fourteen  haciendas. 

ORADINO  OF  PUPILS. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  explaining  the  suggestive  course  of  study  to  the  native 
teachers  and  to  the  classification  of  pupils  into  grades,  as  outlined  therein. 

TEACHERS. 

In  March,  208  teachers  were  working  in  this  province.  Of  these,  30  were  American 
teachers,  13  were  Filipino  insular  teachers,  158  were  mimicipal  teachers,  and  7  were  appren- 
tices. Twenty  of  the  American  teachers  were  supervising,  2  were  teaching  in  primary  grades, 
and  8  were  teaching  in  the  Rizal  Institute.  Of  the  Fihpino  insular  teachers,  1  was  acting 
supervisor,  2  were  teaching  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  10  were  teaching  in  primary  grades. 
The  municipal  teachers  and  apprentices  were  all  teaching  in  the  primary  grades.  A  large 
majority  of  these  have  now  passed  the  examination  for  the  completion  of  the  primanr  couras 
of  study.  During  the  commg  year  an  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  services  of  sevecil 
more  apprentice  teachers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  American  teachers  now  in  this  division  without  exception  have 
worked  earnestly  and  conscientiously,  and  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  depart- 
ment in  every  respect.  A  large  majority  of  the  Filipino  teachers  have  done  likewise,  but  it 
has  been  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  replace  some  of  the  older  municipal  teachers  with 
those  who  have  received  practically  all  of  their  education  in  schools  under  the  supernsioo 
of  an  American  teacher. 

TEACHEES'   CLASS. 

A  portion  of  the  time  of  the  teachers'  class  has  been  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the 
suggestive  course  of  study  and  to  the  studj^  of  methods  of  teaching.  As  a  result  of  this  and 
of  more  continuous  and  systematic  supervision  by  American  teaaiers,  the  efficiency  of  oar 
FiUpino  teaching  force  has  greatly  increased. 
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Ever  ainoe  our  schools  were  opened  in  this  province  some  instruction  has  been  eiven  in 
music.  Usually  this  instruction  had  little  educational  value,  as  the  teachers  had  but  a 
vague  idcA  of  tne  subject.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year  Mr.  Carl  B.  Crabtree 
was  appointed  supervisor  of  music  and  has  since  had  general  supervision  of  this  work  in 
the  province.  He  has  taught  music  in  the  Rizal  Institute  and  has  made  several  trips 
throu^  the  province  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  supervision,  and  teaching. 

During  the  last  normal  institute  special  attention  was  given  to  preparing  the  native 
teachers  to  give  the  desired  instruction  in  music,  and  since  that  time  a  marked  improvement 
has  been  noticed.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  like  this  feature  of  the  work,  and  we  expect  to 
give  it  due  prominence  during  the  coming  year.    (See  Rizal  Institute, "  Music.'O 

MANUAL  TRAININO. 

Tlie  manual  training  department  of  the  Rizal  Institute  ia  provided  with  a  laroe,  suitable 
room  and  a  good  supply  of  workbenches  and  tools.  Under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Wood- 
sum  much  proeress  was  made  by  the  pupils,  who,  as  a  whole,  enjoy  the  work.  The  parents 
of  the  pupus  look  upon  this  instruction  with  favor  and  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
prospect  of  the  enlargement  of  this  department  into  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts. 

In  the  schools  on  the  hacienda  of  oeflor  Juan  Araneta  three  native  women  are  teaching 
each  class  one  period  a  day  to  make  hats,  baskets,  cigarette  cases,  etc.  Whittling  tra^s, 
knives,  squares,  etc.,  have  been  fumishea  to  the  central  school  in  Silay,  and  the  pupils 
there  are  now  beginning  to  learn  to  work  with  wood. 

MEW  8CHCX>L  BUILDIN08. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  there  were  in  this  division  33  schoolhouses  owned  by 
the  government.  Thirty-four  more  buildings  owned  by  private  persons  were  used  as  school- 
houses.  During  the  year  21  new  schoolhouses  have  been  biiilt,  so  that  now  54  are  owned  by 
the  government.  Five  of  the  old  schoolhouses  have  undergone  extensive  repairs  and  5 
more  new  schoolhouses  are  in  process  of  construction. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  BOABD6. 

Members  of  local  school  boards  have  recently  been  reappointed  in  the  various  pueblos  of 
the  division,  and  the  teachers  have  been  requested  to  cooperate  with  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. This  office  has  endeavored  to  interest  the  members  of  these  boards  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  them  by  sending  each  a  Spanish  copy  of  the  monthly  school  bulletin  and  such 
publications  as  have  been  furnished  this  office  by  the  department.  In  many  of  the  pueblos 
these  school  boards  have  been  of  assistance  to  us. 

PBOVINCIAL  SECONDABT  SCHOOL. 

The  provincial  secondary  school  is  housed  in  two  large,  comfortable  buildings,  which  are 
connected  by  a  covered  passage.  Part  of  one  of  these  buildings  is  used  as  a  girls'  dormitoiy, 
and  part  of  the  other  as  a  boys'  dormitory.  The  parts  of  each  which  are  not  used  as  dormi- 
tories are  used  as  class  rooms.  While  these  buildings  are  ample  for  present  use,  it  will  soon 
be  necessary  to  secure  more  commodious  quarters. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Rizal  Institute,  a  knowledge  of  English 
was  not  a  requisite  for  admission.  Any  pupil  over  12  years  of  age,  who  had  sufficient ;  -m- 
eral  intelligence  to  profit  by  the  instruction  raven,  was  allowed  to  enter.  Since  then  the 
requirements  for  admission  have  been  graduaUy  raised ;  now  no  pupil  ia  admitted  who  can 
not  do  third-grade  work  to  advantage.  It  is  our  intention  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
sdiool  year  to  admit  no  primary  pupils. 

Although  the  reouirements  for  aomission  have  been  raised,  the  attendance  has  gradually 
increased.  The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  in  March  of  each  year  since  the 
beginning: 

Enrollment.  Girls.     Boys.    Total. 


MArch,lW2 54  27  81 

Marcb.lflOS 57  38  W 

.lUlch,l«4 136  78  214 

lUlcb,1906 156  95  251 

Joly^lMS 200  115  316 


Girls. 
54 

Boys. 

27 

57 

38 

136 

78 

156 

95 

200 

115 
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8EOONDABT  SCHOOL  SITE. 

During  tiie  school  year  1903-4  our  provincial  board  secured  a  loan  from  the  insular  goT- 
emment  of  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  secondary  school  building.  Plans  for  such  a  buil<UDg, 
approved  by  the  bureau  of  education,  were  secured  from  the  bureau  of  ardiiteciure,  and  a 
site  of  over  7  acres  located  in  Bacolod  and  valued  at  2,000  pesos,  was  offered  by  the  people 
of  that  pueblo.  The  offer  of  the  site  was  accepted  by  the  provincial  board,  and  the  pueolo 
authorities  began  to  solicit  contributions  to  pay  for  same.  Five  hundred  pesos  were  Mid 
toward  the  site  from  the  school  funds  of  Bacolod  and  the  other  1,500  pesos  were  raiseo  by 
supscription  and  by  entertainments.  The  last  payment  has  been  made  and  the  deed  hu 
been  delivered  to  the  division  superintendent. 

In  addition  to  the  site,  the  people  gave  several  hundred  ^^ca vanes"  of  stone,  which  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  site  at  the  expense  of  P"!  ,871 .77.  '  Of  the  provincial  fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  secondary  school  buildmg  there  still  remains  P18,lZr.23. 

SCHOOL  OF  ABTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

It  is  understood  that  the  general  superintendent  of  education,  with  the  approval  of  the 
secretary  of  public  instruction,  has  set  aside  P8,000  for  the  erection  of  a  school  of  arts  and 
crafts  as  soon  as  the  title  to  the  new  secondary  school  site  is  vested  in  the  government.  Hie 
people  of  the  division  are  veir  anxious  to  have  this  school  in  operation  as  soon  as  possible, 
audit  is  hoped  that  work  can  oegin  on  the  same  within  a  few  weeks. 

Twenty-nve  good  first-group  timbers  and  sufficient  iron  for  the  roof  have  been  donated 
for  this  school  by  the  different  pueblos. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  RIZAL  INSTITDTK. 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Crabtree.  supervisor  of  music  for  this  division,  has  had  personal  charge  of  the 
music  in  this  provincial  scnool  during  the  last  few  months.  Great  progress  has  been  made, 
especially  in  tone  and  time  work.  A  glee  club  of  mixed  voices,  a  boys'  mandolin  and  guitar 
club,  and  a  girls'  mandolin  and  ^tar  club  have  been  organized.  Tne  members  of  these  are 
taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  m  the  work  and  are  planning  to  give  an  entertainment  b 
order  to  raise  money  with  which  to  pay  for  their  instruments.  A  glee  club  of  male  voices 
will  also  be  oi^ganized  soon. 

COST  OF  RIZAL  INSTrrUTB  TO  PROVINCE. 

During  the  past  year  the  province  expended  for  the  Rizal  institute  approximately  as 
follows: 

Rent  one  building  12  months,  at  T'150  per  month n,800 

Rent  one  building  10  months,  at  P'lSO  per  month 1, 500 

Salary  "  administradora"  (girls'  dormitory) 810 

Salary  "  administrador  "  (boys'  dormitory) 120 

Twenty-five  desks  with  benches, 200 

Janitor  and  incidentals  (estimated) 450 

Deficit  boarding  pupils,  due  to  bad  management,  about 1,000 

Total 5,880 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  rents  were  reduced  and  other  changes  were  made  in 
thft  administration,  so  that  the  cost  this  year  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Rent  one  building  12  months,  at  T'lOO  per  month n,200 

Rent  one  building  12  months,  at  P'120  per  month 1, 4^ 

Administradora,  girls'  dormitory,  at  ^70  per  month 840 

Janitor,  at  T15  per  month 180 

Incidentals,  about 150 

Total 2,810 

NEEDS  OF  THE  RIZAL  INSTITUTE. 

(a)  To  be  housed  in  suitable  modem  buildings  owned  by  the  province. 

(b)  An  efficient  manual  training  teacher;  man  preferrea. 

(c)  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  study  of  elementary  sciences. 

(d)  A  school  of  arts  and  crafts. 

(e)  Text-books  for  prescribed  course  for  second-year  high  school. 

(f)  A  circulating  library  for  pupils. 
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NOBMAL  IN8TITUTB8. 

Two  normal  institutes  were  held  in  this  division  at  the  same  time — one  at  Bacolod  and 
the  other  at  Gini^aran — from  January  3  to  January  27, 1905.  Mr.  H.  H.  McEee  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Bacolod  normal,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Bachelder  of  the  Ginigaran  normal.  Music, 
methods,  and  English  were  made  special  features  of  each. 

Never  before  had  two  normal  institutes  been  held  in  this  province  at  the  same  time. 
However,  the  holding  of  a  separate  normal  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  proved  to  be 
a  great  success,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  greatly  increased  interest  there.  Plans  have  been 
made  to  hold  two  institutes  a^ain  this  year,  durmg  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
and  to  continue  them  in  session  six  weeks  in  place  of  four. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-two  teachers  and  aspirantes  attended  the  last  normals,  although 
the  Rizal  institute  continued  in  session  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  207  pupils.  On 
the  basis  of  former  years  this  would  make  an  average  daily  attendance  at  the  last  normal  of 
739  pupils. 

OFFICE  OF  DIVISION   SUPERINTENDENT. 

During^ the  past  year  an  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  method  of  keeping  records 
in  this  office.  A  card-record  S3rstem  for  filing  correspondence — one  for  the  service  record  of 
insular  teachers,  one  forSproperty  records,  andjone  for  school  finances — ^have  been  introduced. 
These  systems  require  the  personal  attention  of  the  division  superintendent  and  cause  him 
to  devote  much  time  to  office  details,  but  are  more  satisfactory  tnan  those  formerly  used. 

On  February  1, 1905,  by  act  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  the  division  superinteifdent  of 
Occidental  Negros  was  made  a  member  oi  the  provincial  board.  As  a  result,  the  division 
superintendent  has  become  a  more  prominent  factor  in  the  province  and  his  requests  are 
more  promptly  complied  with.  On  the  other  hand,  his  work  has  been  practically  doubled 
and  his  position  has  become  much  more  difficult  to  fill  satisfactorily,  oecause  of  the  fact 
that  pohtics  enters  into  nearly  all  of  the  provincial  board  business  here.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  undersized,  the  division  superintenoent  should  not  be  made  a  member  of  the  provincial 
board  of  this  province,  because  of  the  political  situation.  If  he  is  made  a  member  of  the 
provincial  board,  he  should  be  given  a  clerk  that  can  relieve  him  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
office  work. 

RESULTS  OF  TBE  YEAR's  WORK. 

(a)  The  schools  have  become  a  more  prominent  factor  in  the  municipality. 

(b)  An  increased  interest  has  been  aroused  among  local  officials,  teachers,  parents,  and 
pupils. 

(c)  All  private  schools  of  note,  except  one  in  Silay,  have  been  closed.  These  have  been 
discontinued  by  the  private  school-teachers  because  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the  public 
schools. 

(d)  Twenty-one  government  schoolkouses  have  been  erected  with  rice  or  by  subscription. 

(e)  Thirty-six  new  schools  have  been  established  in  barrios  and  14  on  haciendas. 

(f)  Attendance  has  been  greatly  increased. 

(g)  Greater  regularity  of  attendance  has  been  secured. 

(n)  Music  instruction  in  the  province  has  been  s^rstematized  and  greatly  improved. 

(i)  A  satisfactory  method  of  auditing  the  collections  and  disbursements  of  school  funds 
has  been  put  into  operation. 

(j)  The  division  has  been  redistricted  so  as  to  make  the  districts  more  compact,  and  thus 
enable  more  complete  and  continuous  supervision  of  municipal  teachers. 

(k)  Card-recora  systems  have  been  introduced  into  the  office  of  the  division  superin- 
tendent. 


DIVISION  07  ORIENTAL  NB0B08. 

From  the  beginning;  of  the  school  year  until  April  2,  1905,  Mr.  W.  S.  Dakin  served  as 
acting  division  supermtendent  of  Onental  Negros.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Coriey,  who,  on  June  1,  1905,  was  given  permanent  appointment  to  the  superintendency. 
Ovrin^  to  depressed  agricultural  conditions  and  to  the  violent  opposition  of  religious  fac- 
tions m  various  sections  of  the  province  the  schools  have  not  prospered  well  in  this  divi- 
sion. Prospects  at  the  end  of  the  year  under  the  new  superintendent  are  more  favorable 
than  during  the  previous  months. 

GENERAL  OONDITXONS. 

The  jealous  parties  into  which  the  people  are  divided,  religiously  and  politically,  do  not 
help  in  the  development  of  the  education  of  the  people. 
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Smallpox  and  famine  have  cut  down  the  attendance  in  some  of  the  towns  to  a  great 
extent.  Now,  as  the  com  harvest  is  coming  on,  the  famine  will  pass,  and  I  shall  expect 
the  attendance  of  the  municipal  schoob  to  materiaUy  improve,  but  it  may  be  some  time 
before  the  former  attendance  can  be  regained. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 


I  believe  that  a  conservative  comparison  would  place  the  priraary  schoob  here  at  least 
a  year  behind  the  primary  school  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  on  Luz6n. 

The  pupUs  appear  to  l>e  as  capable  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  islands,  and  I  belieTe 
that  with  better  organization  of  the  school  work,  more  system,  more  practical  methods, 
and  sufficient  school  suppUes  and  buildings  the  already  good  results  may  be  made  as 
excellent  as  they  could  be  in  any  section. 

School  attendance,  by  towns,  for  190^r-5, 


Town. 


Monthly 
enroll- 
ment. 


Ayuqultan 482 

Bacon 555 

Bals 1,055 

Dauln 181 

Dumaguetc 566 

Quijulugan 685 

Lfwy 1,238 

Larena 1, 153 

Luzuriaga 439 

Slaton 190 

Slquljor 2,552 

Tanjay 172 

Tayaaan 450 

Toldn 114 

Total 9,740 


Avenure    P«««nt- 
Avcra^  qI 

attend- 
ance. 


attend- 
ance. 


392 
485 
639 
139 
397 
435 
845 
709 
313 
131 
2,248 
127 
347 


7,300 


76 


Ito   29  I 
1  to  21  I 
Ito  26 
Ito  117 
Ito   66 
Ito   34 
Ito    19 
Ito    16 
Ito   32 
Ito   78 
1  to     9 
1  to  114  i 
Ito   38  I 
Ito   66 


Ito   28 


The  low  attendance  in  the  town  of  Dauin  b  said  to  be  due  to  the  attitude  of  some  of 
the  municipal  officiab  of  that  town,  especially  to  the  weakness  of  the  municipal  prai- 
dente.  He  has  promised  to  interest  himself  in  the  future  and  assures  me  that  the  attend- 
ance will  materially  increase.  In  the  town  of  Tayasan  it  seems  that  school  intereei  has 
never  been  as  great  as  it  has  been  and  b  in  most  towns.  In  Siaton  the  teaching  force 
consisted  of  1  American  and  3  municipal  teachers.  From  the  records  of  thb  office,  and 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  about  him,  it  appears  that  the  American  teacher 
who  was  there  b  wholly  unfit  for  the  supervisorship  of  scnoob.  Tolon  b  a  remote  pueblo, 
in  which  there  has  been  but  one  American  teacher,  and  he  was  there  for  a  very  short  time 
only.  During  the  last  year  there  were  two  municipal  teachers  in  that  town,  but  it  seems 
that  neither  of  them  was  strong  enough  as  a  teacher  to  create  much  interest  in  the  school 
woric.  In  Dumaguete  there  were  assigned  some  very  good  Filipino  teachers,  and  thej 
have  been  imder  the  direction  of  American  teachers  all  along.  There  were  a  number  oif 
schoob,  and  the  town  b  provided  with  several  good  school  buudings.  But  the  attendant) 
b  very  low,  and  it  seems  that  it  b  due  to  the  dissensions  of  the  people  centered  in  this 
town,  and  it  b  evident  that  the  local  leaders  are  not  properly  encouraging  the  pQbbc 
instruction. 

In  instances  it  seems  that  the  school  funds  have  not  been  well  appropriated.  To  guard 
against  the  misdirection  of  these  funds  the  plan  introduced  by  Division  Superint^deiit 
Toimer  has  been  arranged  between  the  acting  provincial  treasurer  and  myself.  With  this 
arrangement  in  operation  I  shaU  expect  to  get  the  school  finances  of  the  province  much 
improved.  There  will  be  some  objection,  naturally,  to  the  introduction  of  thb  plan  into 
the  woric  here.  I  beheve  that  thb  b  partly  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  or  a  lack  of  andn^ 
standing,  of  the  obiect  of  the  plan,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  accepted  for  its  true 
object  as  soon  as  I  can  see  the  municipal  officiab  and  the  teachers  or  communicate  with 
them  further  regarding  the  purpose  of  thb  arrangement  and  the  authority  for  it. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  tana  tax  has  been  collocted,and  not  until  July  1  was  any  part 
of  the  internal  revenue  available.  For  example,  the  town  of  IXunaguete,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  with  a  population  of  about  23,000,  from  January  1  to  July  1  had  collected 
for  school  purposes  1^387.08  of  an  estimate  of  ^"5,000.  The  internal  revenue  availabie 
to  the  same  date  was  P"  150.66.  Dauin,  with  a  population  of  more  than  15,000,  had  col- 
lected in  all  for  school  purposes  in  the  same  time  ^"28.63,  and  here  no  internal  reTeooe 
had  become  available.    Tlie  presupuesto  for  thb  town  was  more  than  T2fX}0, 
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With  reference  to  the  tahle  followinja:  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  said  to  be  a  num- 
ber of  claims  for  ** incidental"  expenditures  made  by  municipal  presidentes  of  which  there 
is  no  record  in  this  office.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  these,  nor  have  I  any  idea  of 
the  amount  of  such  claims.  To  protect  the  school  funds  I  have  issued  a  circular  letter 
that  ail  such  claims  when  presented  to  this  office  for  approval  should  be  accompanied  by 
receipts  to  cover  all  the  items  of  the  voucher  and  a  sworn  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
labor,  materials,  etc.,  have  been  appropriated  for  the  schoob  as  set  forth  in  the  voucher. 
The  first  presidente  to  present  a  claim  made  objection  to  furnishing  this  office  with  proof, 
claiming  that  it  was  a  reflection  upon  the  honor  of  the  presidente  of  the  town;  but  upon 
being  shown  that  the  object  was  a  matter  of  protection  to  the  superintendent  in  givins 
his  approyal,  he  produced  receipts  to  cover  the  purchases  made,  gave  his  certificate,  and 
prc^essed  to  be  satisfied,  and  promised  to  assist  m  the  futiu«  in  satisfying  this  office  with 
evidence  that  aU  claims  presented  are  bona  fide. 

Statement  cf  finances,  July  1, 1904,  to  Jvne  30, 1905, 


Town. 


Ayuquitan.. 

Bacon 

Bais 

Dauin 

Duxnaguete. 
Ooijulugan.. 

Lacy 

I«arena 

Luzoiiaga.. 

Siaton 

Slquijor 

Tanjay 

Taya«an 

Toldn 


Total  available. 


Balance 
June  1. 


^42.32 

34.21 

1,975.07 

226.65 

25.32 

1,212.94 

438.70 

15.95 

3.60 

313. 12 

118.80 

33.18 

362.26 

399.41 


Receipts. 


Totol 
expendi- 
tures. 


r520.90 

r  580. 66 

1,243.86 

1,048.50 

4,297.01 

3,717.86 

347.82 

233.90 

1,460.17 

1,500.99 

727.11 

1,340.92 

1,060.24 

1,193.50 

783.80 

692.40 

906.58 

778.77 

984.91 

148.65 

1,908.17 

1,159.41 

617.76 

512. 12 

773.59 

876.56 

282.73 

267.50 

Actual 
balance. 


ri51.88 
206.87 
1,405.64 
190.81 
26.29 
211.32 
188.24 
99.66 
262.47 
1,409.74 
30.40 
119.23 
259.31 
434.66 


Unaccounted  for. 


Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


r 169. 32 


260.36 


5,176.21 
25.32 


15,032.65  I 


14,051.83         4,492.33  I         513.11  3,077.08 
392.87  I 


^22.70 

1,148.58 

149.58 


387.81 

126.11 

7.W 

395.88 


897.96 

19.50 

.98 

20.02 


Total 

I  deficit 

Total,  less  deficit '      5,150.80       15,032.05       14,051.83         4,099.46  |         513.11  3^077.08 


School  expenditures  for  the  year  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30, 1905. 


Town. 


Ayuquitan. 


School  building. 


^Sir**^  I  ^^P^r.  I  Rental. 


Salaries  of 
teachers. 


r42.00        r538.66 

1  048.50 

Bala ,  n, 655.65  I  >'23."57 T     *38.*67*       ll999!97 

Dauin ' ' I       28.00  201.00 

Dtimaguete i      107.49  I       35.00  i      1,356.66 

Qniiulugan ' '■      1,290.92 

Lacy I        60.00   1      1,131.60 

Laroia 692.40 

692.11 

119.50 
998.05 
506.94 
876.56 
267.50 


76.00  I 


Luzuriaga 

Siaton 

Slquijor !      161.36  j 

Tanjay ! 

Tay  asan 

Toldo 


10.66 
28.00 


2.08 


Purchase'  Trans- 

and      portation 
repair  of  |      and 
furniture.'  supplies. 


Inci- 
dental. 


I 


r4.90 


r32.50  . 


17.50    . 
2.00  I 


1.15 
'2.56' 


ToUl. 


1,055.65  .      431.10         182.33       11,720.36  1 


32.50 


^1.84 
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Present  condition  of  (he  municipal  school  funds. 


Town. 


Ayuquitan . 

Bacon 

Bais 

Dauin 

Dumaguete 
Guijulugan. 

Lacy 

Larena 

Luzuriaga.. 

Siaton 

Siquljor.... 

Tanjay 

Tayasan... 
Tofon 

Total. 


Outstanding  obligations. 


Unpaid 
teachers' 
salaries. 


r  380. 71 
313.00 
601.93 
224.13 
650.45 
171.21 
277.01 
335.87 
305.44 
177.23 
784.28 
182.16 
377.74 
114.83 


4j  sW4.  «W 


Borrowed 

and 
unpaid. 


^582. 50 
2,948.84 


93.19 


23.00 
302.72 

41.67 
761.73 
332.50 


5,173.06 


Cash  on 
Total      j  hand  June 
unpaid  ob-     30,1905. 
ligations.  I 


r 380. 71 
895.50 

3,640.77 
311.06 
650.45 
264.40 
277.01 
358.87 
608.16 
218.90 

1,546.01 
514.66 
377.74 
114.83 


10,168.07 


"151.88 

206.87 

,405.64 

190.81 

26.29 

211.32 

188.24 

99.66 

262.47 

,409.74 

30.40 

119.23 

259.31 

434.66 


4,703.65 


Present  condition. 


lesscasb 


Cash 
surplus. 


^237.83 

688.63 

2,235.13 

120.25 

624.16 

53.08 

88.77 

25021 

608-16 

n, 190.84    

]  1,546.01 

395.43 

118.43 

319.83  I 

1,510.67  :  6,975.09 


This  table  is  to  show  the  amounts  available  from  the  land  tax  and  the  internal  rpvenne 
for  each  municipality  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1905,and  also  a  comparison  of  these  col- 
lections with  the  annual  school  ''presupuesto'^  for  the  present  year.  It  should  be  noted 
that  nearly  all  of  the  land-tax  collections  are  for  1903  or  1904. 


Town. 


Ayuguitan. 

Bacon 

Bais. 


Amount 

"  presupu- 

esto/' 

1905. 


Dauin 

Dumaguete. 
Guijulugan., 
Lacy. 


Larena 

Luzuriaga. 

Siaton 

Siquljor.... 

Tanjay 

Tayasan . . . 
Tof<5n 


Total 35,806.68  1      3,430.92 


^1, 

k 

2, 
6, 
2, 
2, 

1» 
2, 
1, 
1, 
2, 
2, 


471. 15 
330.58 
863.72 
166.20 
106.57 
112.00 
260.69 
725.12 
550.00 
103.59 
687.28 
353.63 
569.10 
506.05 


Amount  of 
land  tax 
collected 
January  1 
to  June  30. 


r97.40 
312.29 
342.74 

28.64 
387.06 
457.52 
602.60 
7.95 

81.33 
100.80 
538.50 

45.21 
200.89 
218.97 


I 

Internal    { 

revenue    , 

available 

January  1 

to  June  30.  < 


Difference 

between 

"presu- 

pue»to  " 

and 

colWdoos. 


f67.03  r  1,306. 72 

1,01S.29 

105.40  8.415  58 
*  2,13756 

150.66  ,  4.5t>8.» 

!  I,6M.4S 

I,6SS-C» 

67.56  6«.«l 
l,4ei.€7 

164.67  1,829-12 
I.IO 

76.89  1,231.53 

81.38  2,2*.!0 

,  2.2S7.ah 

713.50  31,«61.aN 


From  the  above  it  may  be  shown  that  the  amount  of  land  tax  paid  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  during  this  period  is  about  1}  centavo  to  the  inhabitant.  In  Larpnt  it 
was  only  ^"7.95,  while  in  Dauin  it  was  about  one-eighth  of  a  centavo  per  each  inhabitant. 


&ECX)MMENDATIONS. 

I  desire  especially  to  recommend  that  some  teacher  or  teachers  with  special  training  be 
assigned  to  this  division.  They  are  needed  particularly  in  the  secondary  work,  and  the 
(qualifications  I  would  prefer  are  a  knowledge  of  music  and  art  and  technical  and  pnc- 
tical  training  in  agriculture  and  industrial  work.  It  appears  that  no  such  work  has  ever 
been  undertaken  here  to  any  extent.  I  am  confident  tnat  good  results  could  be  obtained 
from  more  of  this  kind  of  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  give  it  morp 
attention  in  our  schools.  The  inculcation  of  principles  of  industry  will  oe  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  the  Filipino  people. 

I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  English  as  the  official  language  should  be  effected  as  earir 
as  possible— that  is,  at  once.  There  seems  to  be  no  great  advantage  in  postponing  the 
date  for  making  EngUsh  the  official  language,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  many  very  ii^- 
portant  reasons  for  the  early  adoption  of  it  as  official.  It  surely  would  be  a  great  aid  io 
the  work  of  education  here.  The  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  English  now  comes  from 
those  who  would  oppose  it  ten  years  hence,  and  they  represent,  as  a  whole,  an  element  not 
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in  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  the  Filipinos.  I  belieye  that  if  the  general  good  of  the 
Filipinos  is  to  be  considered  no  serious  attention  should  be  given  to  this  element. 

In  this  connection,  another  thing  needed  in  some  instances  is  some  authority  to  combat 
poisonous  influences  and  prejudice  to  which  the  common,  ignorant  {>eople  here  are  some- 
times so  much  exposed  and  to  which  they  become  victims.  Reli^ous  quarrels,  fanati- 
cism, or  the  misleading  influence  of  some  few  who  are  not  in  sympauiy  or  accord  with  the 
object  of  the  government — if  not  out  and  out  opposed  to  it — may*  not  only  obstruct  the 
government  in  its  effort  to  enlighten  this  people,  the  mass  of  the  Filipinos,  but  may  defeat 
its  purpose  in  more  ways  than  one. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  town  in  which  there  is  sufficient  school  building  accommodation, 
where  the  teaching  force  is  large  enough  to  teach  aU  the  pupils  not  exempt  from  attendance 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  division  superintendent,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  general  superintendent,  be  authorized  to  make  and  enforce  compulsory  attendance 
ordinances.  Ine  attendance  need  not  be  at  the  public  schools,  but  should  be  at  some 
place  that  would  be  a  school  in  more  than  name  omy. 

I  would  suggest  further  that  municipal  school  boards  be  given  authority  over  private 
primary  schools  to  the  extent  of  making  some  requirements  for  teachers  and  exacting  some 
nygiemc  conditions  for  the  buildings  in  which  such  schools  are  taught.  We  need  all  the 
good  schools  we  can  get,  and  private  schools  of  merit  should  be  eqcouraged;  but  if  these 
schools  are  to  serve  only  as  an  obstruction  to  the  enlightenment  and  advancement  of  the 
people  they  should  not  be  tolerated. 


DiynilON  07  PAKFAKOA  AND  BATAiH. 

The  former  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  Pampanga  and  Bata&n,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Preuitt,  was  in  the  Unitea  States  on  leave  of  absence  during  the  first  months  of  the  school 
year.  He  returned  to  the  Philippines  on  September  7,  1904,  and  continued  as  division 
superintendent  until  ill  health  forced  him  to  resign  on  January  29,  1905.  During  Mr. 
Preuitt 's  visit  to  the  States  Mr.  J.  M.  Gambill  served  as  acting  division  superintendent  and 
be  was  again  appointed  to  this  position  upon  Mr.  Preuitt's  resignation.  On  April  14, 1905, 
Bir.  Geor;^  N.  Briggs,  formerly  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  Surigao,  was  given 
the  supenntendency  of  Pampanga  and  Bata&n. 

Pampan^  is  a  nch  agricultural  province,  producing  both  rice  and  sugar.  The  people 
are  well  disposed  towanl  educational  work,  school  revenues  are  reasonably  ample,  the 
American'  teaching  force  is  of  longer  standing  than  in  most  divisions,  and  the  Filipino 
teachers  have  reached  a  higher  state  of  proficiency,  having  been  under  longer  and  more 
regular  and  intelligent  direction  than  in  many  other  provinces. 

Bata4n  Province,  in  the  early  days  of  the  bureau,  was,  for  a  few  months,  oversupplied 
with  American  teachers.  Their  number  was  very  soon  depleted  through  transfers  and 
resignations,  however,  and  for  two  years  prior  to  the  current  school  year  portions  of  Bataan 
were  without  direct  school  supervision. 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  Briggs's  annual  report  follow: 

LAND  TAX. 

No  towns  of  the  24  in  the  division  have  levied  more  t)ian  the  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on 
the  valuation  of  land  and  improvements  as  required  by  law.  However,  a  number  have 
made  appropriations  from  time  to  time  from  the  general  funds,  the  largest  amount  having 
been  appropriated  by  Balanga,  P*  5,000,  for  the  purchase  and  remodeling  of  a  residence 
building  for  the  primary  schools  in  that  municipahty. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

An  industrial  school  along  the  lines  of  woodworking,  carpentry,  and  cabinetmaking  is 
DOW  in  session  at  Bacolor  in  a  fine,  large  stone  building,  which,  with  some  repairs  shortly 
to  be  made,  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  suitable  building  for  industrial  work  in  the  islands. 

There  are  109  enrolled  in  charge  of  4  American  teacners,  2  of  whom  teach  English  and 
other  academic  subjects,  1  mechanical  drawing,  and  1  has  charge  of  the  shopwork. 

I  believe  industrial  work  of  the  character  undertaken  is  to  fa^  one  of  the  chief  branches 
of  our  educational  effort. 

Another  industrial  school  is  established  at  Apalit,  and  its  especial  subject  is  ironwork- 
ing  instruction,  although  enough  carpentij  is  taught  in  connection  to  assist  the  pupils  to 
carry  out  successfully  any  ironworking  eftorU  they  may  be  called  upon  to  undertake  in 
connection  with  which  a  knowledge  of  carpentry  is  essential. 

The  present  enrollment  of  this  school  is  62,  in  charge  of  3  American  teachers,  1  of  whom 
teaches  the  English  and  other  academic  work,  1  mechanical  drawing,  and  1  the  shopwork. 
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The  students  and  adults  of  the  community  manifest  a  veiy  decided  interest  in  the  indus- 
trial work.  The  money  with  which  the  site  was  purchased  was  raised  by  oontributkn 
and  the  4-room  building  was  built  with  money  appropriated  from  the  eeneral  funds  of  the 
mimicipality.  Recently  voluntary  contributions  have  been  made  by  the  citizens  of  ApaHt 
to  make  some  needed  improvements  and  alterations  in  the  building  and  grounds. 

PBOVINOIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Rent  of  building  for  Pampanga  provincial  high  school ^"678. 00 

Janitor  for  Pampanga  provincial  high  school 48. 00 

Rent  of  building  for  normal  institute 50. 00 

Desks,  etc 266.50 

Incidentals 19. 55 

Total  Pampanga. 1,062.05 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  within  the  province  of  Pampanga  PJ^^^  sub- 
scriptions are  bein^  made  toward  raising  a  fimd  of  P"  15,500  to  put  with  ^12,000  set  aside 
from  the  Congressional  relief  fund  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  provincial  school  buildiiig 
at  San  Fernando  on  a  Xract  of  about  12  acres  of  land  recent^  purchased  for  that  puipoae 
and  for  repairing  the  present  intermediate  and  trade  school  building  at  Baoolor,  while  in 
the  province  of  Bata&n  ^5,000  is  being  raised  by  contributions  to  put  with  ^"6,000  from 
the  insular  government  to  build  an  intermediate  school  building  at  Balan^ 

In  practically  all  the  schools  of  the  division  the  course  of  study  is  being  veiy  closely 
followed.  Of  course,  having  been  in  operation  so  short  a  time,  there  are  little  variatioos 
in  different  classes  in  different  schools,  which  time  alone  can  remedy. 

INTERMBDIATE  GRADUATES. 

In  June  last  year  11  pupils  graduated  from  the  infermediate  course  in  the  division,  the 
entire  11  being  from  the  intermediate  school  at  San  Pemando. 

Of  the  11,  2  are  girls  and  9  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  16  to  23,  the  2  girls  each  being  18 
years  of  age. 

Of  these  11,  4  have  passed  the  scholarship  examination  for  appointment  as  students  in 
the  United  States,  ana  will  in  all  probability  be  appointed,  4  at  the  present  continuing 
their  studies  in  the  insular  normal  school  at  Manila.  Six  have  expressed  themselves  ts 
being  desirous  of  taking  courses  leading  to  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  3  to  that  of 
teaching,  1  medicine,  and  1  law. 

80HOOL  GROUNDS. 

A  very  decided  interest  is  beii^  manifested  on  the  part  of  officials,  parents,  pupils,  and 
teachers  in  the  matter  of  beautuying  the  school  grounds.  Unfortunately  many  oeotral 
and  barrio  schools  are  so  situated  that  there  are  no  grounds  to  beautify,  nor  is  it  posaibfe 
at  present  to  secure  any.  In  locating  schoolhouses  in  the  future  a  sufficient  plat  of  ground 
will  be  secured  in  each  case  to  make  at  least  a  good  playground,  which  may  be  properh 
laid  out.  At  present,  where  it  is  possible,  in  both  central  and  barrio  schools,  the  grouna 
have  been  laia  out,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  have  been  planted,  and  the  pupils  take  a  most 
decided  interest  in  seeing  that  the  grounds  are  properly  kept. 

The  benefit  to  the  pupils,  as  w^  as  the  community  at  laige,  is  already  evident  froo 
their  added  interest  in  the  school  and  a  desire  to  beautify  their  own  yards  at  home. 

OFFICIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  question  of  the  official  examination  for  promotion  from  grades  3  and  6  has,  to 
a  large  extent,  been  satisfactorily  solved.  However,  there  are  two  points  which  it  might 
be  well  to  further  consider: 

First.  The  question  of  a  midyear  examination  and  promotion.  Of  course,  the  diortcr 
the  period  of  time  between  classes  the  better  the  classification  of  pupils,  ft  is  a  questioD 
whether  we  have  yet  reached  the  time  when  we  can  have  half-^ear  promotions,  thus  btv 
ing  classes  only  one-half  year  apart  instead  of  an  entire  year.  If  we  have,  that  step  shoukl 
be  taken;  and  if  we  have  not,  our  endeavor  should  be  to  reach  that  point. 

Second.  The  official  examination  for  promotion  for  ^ades  3  ana  6  should  by  all  mesni 
be  early  enough  to  permit  the  marking  of  the  papers  before  the  end  of  the  term,  thus  allow- 
ine  the  issuance  of  the  certificates  at  the  close. 

The  graduation  from  these  grades  should  be  made  an  epoch  in  the  child's  life  and  itf 
importance  duly  impressed  upon  him,  and  this  can  be  largely  assisted  by  regular  gradua- 
tion exercises  with  tne  issuance  of  the  official  certificates  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

It  is  most  respectfully  urged  that  this  matter  be  given  due  consideration  before  the  end 
of  the  present  school  year. 
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AmourUs  given  to  educatiim,  190^-5, 


Town. 

Land. 

Labor. 

Materials. 

Money. 

Total. 

•""■iST; 

re.  00 

100.00 
111.00 

f"454.27 

^459.27 

Arayat 

f  200. 00 

r 100. 00 

400.00 

Bacolor 

280.65 
51.60 
20.10 

391.55 

Caiidaba 

51.60 

FloildA  BlnTica 

10.00 
30.00 

30.10 

LfUbfto 

40.00 

90.00 

160.00 

Ml^hAlfM»fttr             

233.60 
11.35 

202.81 
40.00 

785.00 

374.32 

233.60 

Macabebe 

11.35 

Mf  Ti(y> 

300.00 

250.00 
150.00 
66.00 
200.00 

400.00 

75.00 

185.00 

500.00 

1,152.81 

Pdrsc 

265.00 

fi#i?  Fernando 

66.00 
175.00 

1,100.00 

SanLtda 

1,249.32 

Total  for  PaniDanira 

780.00 
4,000.00 

806.00 

1,466.00 

2,453.60 

5,504.60 
4,000.00 

Batalln '  Balanga 

Total  for  the  dlyision 

4,780.00 

805.00 

1,466.00 

2,453.60 

9,504.60 

Report  hy  towns  of  teachers  and  aaJaries. 


Town. 


Filipino  teachers. 


^^-  i^.  Total. 


Average  salary. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


Amount  expended  for  salaries. 


Male.         Female       Total 


Pa 


nipanca: 

Angeles 

ApaUt 

Arayat 

Bacolor 

Candaba 

Florida  Blanca 

OnaguA 

Lnbao 

Mabalaoat 

Macabebe 

Magalang 

Mexi4» 

Pdrac 

San  Fernando 

San  Luis 

Santo  Rito 

Total    for    Pam 
panga 

Abucay 

Bagac 

Balanga 

Dfnalupijan 

Marlvefes 

Monm 

Orani 

Oridn 

Total  for  Bata^ . 

Total  for  division. 


129 


20 


149 


42 


171 


2  I 

21 


27 


40  , 


198 


r32.60 
35.00 
21.40 
27.50 
23.33 
17.50 
22.00 
22.70 
22.00 
24.64 
29.75 
23.33 
21.00 
30.74 
25.00 
23.33 


f31.66 
20.00 
17.50 
27.50 
22.50 
20.00 
18.75 
25.00 
22.50 
27.50 
27.00 
20.00 
20.00 
26.40 
20.00 
^.00 


24.81       21.87 


20.00 
20.00 
28.76 


18.33 


37.50  I 

25.00   

23.00  ,     17.50 
25.00  I    22.50 


22.25       19.28 


24.46  I    21.50 


r32.00 
27.50 
20.36 
27.50 
23.12 
18.12 
20.00 
22.85 
22.15 
25.00 
28.50 
22.30 
20.71 
29.47 
23.63 
22.50 


r 837. 68 
1,754.25 
1,870.16 
3,214.85 
1,278.40 
1,347.50 
2,760.49 
2,725.00 

657.28 
2,373.70 
1,544.13 
1,529.63 
1,079.00 
6,787.36 
1,948.34 

531.10 


n, 228. 26 
1,078.92 
641.84 
642.97 
359.10 
310.00 
600.17 
375.00 
292.72 
373.73 
372.03 
610.24 
411.00 
1,466.90 
494.16 
167.36 


r2,065.94 
2,833. 17 
2,512.00 
3,857.82 
1,637.60 
1,657.60 
3,360.66 
3,100.00 

950.00 
2,747.43 
1,916.16 
2,139.87 
1,490.00 
7,254.26 
2,442.50 

688.46 


24.09 


31,208.87 


9,414.40 


40,623.27 


20.00 
20.00 
24.28 
26.66 
37.50 
25.00 
21.42 
23.76 


360.00 
340.00 
1,499.00 
920.00 
891.15 


609.00 


360.00 
340.00 
2,008.00 
920.00 
891.15 


1,287.20 
360.00 


386.12 
300.00 


1,673.32 
660.00 


21.50 


6,657.35 


1,195.12   6,852.47 


23.73 


36,866.22 


10,609.52  47,475.74 


DiynioN  OF  pahoasikAk. 


Mr.  E.  O.  Turner  has  been  divisioD  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  division  of  Pan^asi- 
D4n  since  March  1,  1904,  and  renders  tnis  report.  Industrial  conditions  in  the  province 
have  been  excellent.  Nearly  the  entire  area  is  rich  agricultural  land  and  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  has  yielded  enormous  crops  of  rice.  Taxes  have  been  collected  more 
eamly  than  in  former  years,  and  the  division  superintendent  and  teachers,  by  careful  super- 
vigi<Mi  of  school  funds,  have  been  able  to  discharge  aU  obligations  incurred  in  every  munici- 
pahty  of  the  province  in  the  furtherance  of  educational  work.  It  is  now  stated  that  while 
m  former  years  many  municipalities  were  in  arrears  in  payment  of  salaries  of  local  teachers 
there  is  now  not  one  cent  owed  for  wages  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
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teachers'  institutes. 

The  first  normal  opened  May  2  and  closed  July  15.  The  second  opened  November  21  and 
closed  December  25. 

The  native  teachers  of  this  division  had  received  but  little  normal  training  before  the 
opening  of  the  present  school  year.  Consequently  in  knowledge  and  in  training  they  were 
surpassed  by  the  teachers  of  many  of  the  school  divisions.  To  remedy  this  defect,  much  of 
the  long  vacation,  1904,  was  devoted  to  normal  instruction  for  the  advancement  of  the 
teachers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  normal  all  teachers  were  assigned  to  the  most  elementary  work 
given  in  the  public  schools.  This  was  done  for  two  reasons:  (1)  That  they  might  receive  a 
thorough  review  and  drill  in  the  subject-matter  they  were  expected  to  teach  the  present 
year;  and  (2)  to  furnish  a  basis  for  proper  classification  of  all  teachers.  As  teachers  demon- 
strated their  ability  they  were  promoted  to  higher  grades,  thus  avoiding  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  making  demotions.    The  results  of  this  mode  of  procedure  were  highly  gratif  ving. 

At  the  close  of  the  normal  the  teachers  were  able  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  what  they 
had  learned,  whereas  before  they  had  a  faint  idea  of  many  thin^  from  the  number  primer 
to  geometry  and  from  the  reading  primer  to  elements  of  criticism,  but  no  clearly  defined 
knowledge  of  any  subject. 

Emphasis  was  placed  upon  methods  of  teaching.  The  classes  were  taught  what  to 
present  to  children  in  class  work  and  how  to  present  it.  This  work  was  of  great  value,  aa 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  throughout  the  year. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  normal  the  students  were  fairly  well  classified  and  graded 
and  the  work  was  continued  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  for  teachers'  normals  prepared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  normal. 

TEAOHEBS'  TBAININO   CLASSES. 

A  course  of  study  was  also  prepared  for  teachers'  training  classes.  This  work  began 
where  the  normal  work  ended.  In  fact,  this  course  of  work  supplements  the  work  done  in 
the  normal.  This  course  prescribes  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  oe  done  before  the  opening 
of  the  next  normal.  The  normal  work  can  then  b^n  where  the  work  of  training  classes 
was  left  off. 

The  results  of  the  normal  work  and  the  work  of  the  training  classes  throughout  the  year 
as  demonstrated  in  the  work  of  the  native  teachers  were  very  satisfactory. 

MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  teachers  opened  the  municipal  schools  at  the  close  of  the  normal  with  the  determina- 
tion of  doing  better  work  than  they  had  ever  done  before.  They  took  up  their  work  with 
the  feeling  that  the  success  of  their  schqpls  was  their  success  and  a  failure  in  school  work 
meant  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Schoob  have  been  established  in  every  munic- 
ipality in  this  province.  Many  of  the  municipalities  have  two  central  schoob  and  all 
have  barrio  schools.  The  schools  opened  with  a  smaU  attendance,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
rainy  season  was  on  and  rice  planting  demanded  the  attention  of  the  children,  but  ere  k>n£ 
the  enrollment  increased  until  the  school  buildings  were  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  oi 
them.  The  teachers  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  object  lessons  and  picture  study  and 
used  such  methods  of  teaching  as  accord  well  with  the  laws  of  mental  growth  of  child  life. 
Such  teaching  became  attractive  and  the  children  became  very  anxious  to  attend  school. 
Every  native  teacher  had  from  50  to  500  common  objects  in  his  class  room  and  the  pupQs 
took  great  delight  in  talking  and  writing  about  objects  seen  out  of  the  schoolroom  as  well  as 
those  in  it.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  went  up  to  43,600  as  against  13,000  the 
preceding  year. 

BARRIO  SCHOOLS. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  municipal  teachers  were  sent  to  the  barrio  schools  and  the 
results  of  their  work  were  very  gratifying.  The  people  of  the  barrios  becanoe  greatlj 
interested  in  school  work  and  petitioned  ^>r  more  schools  and  teachers.  More  teachers 
could  not  be  supplied  the  first  part  of  the  year,  but  the  people  continued  to  call.  In  order 
to  test  their  sincerity,  they  were  informed  that  schools  would  be  established  only  on  con- 
dition that  they  build  barrio  school  buildings  free  of  chaige  to  the  municipalities.  School 
buildings  were  promptly  built.  In  most  cases  the  grounds  on  which  the  buildings  wen 
constructed  were  donated  to  the  municipalities,  and  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  the  land  bsi 
been  deeded  to  the  municipalities.  No  person  has  made  a  great  sacrifice,  but  all  havv 
responded  freely  and  voluntarily  to  every  request  made  in  the  interest  of  their  own  children 
and  homes.  Tne  presidents  were  then  notified  that  all  important  barrios  that  would  build 
and  equip  school  buildings  free  of  chaige  to  the  municipalities  would  be  entitled  to  schools, 
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and  teachers  would  be  put  in  chai^  of  such  schools.  The  people  of  almost  all  the  principal 
barrios  of  the  province  began  to  construct  school  buildings  and  the  caU  for  teachers  was  so 
great  that  my  former  statement  had  to  be  canceled,  and  later  the  presidents  were  notified 
that  it  was  impossible  to  furnish  more  teachers.  The  records  show  that  113  barrio  school 
buildings  were  constructed  from  the  opening  of  the  school  year  to  the  close  of  March.  One 
hundred  and  three  of  these  were  built  from  January  1  to  March  31.  Durine  vacation  22 
additional  buildings  were  constructed,  making  in  all  a  total  of  135  good  oarrio  school 
buildings  constructed  during  the  school  year  1904-5.  One  town  constructed  22  good 
building  at  a  total  cost  to  the  municipal  treasury  of  10  pesos.  The  people  of  many  of  the 
barnos  nave  made  real  sacrifices  in  order  that  their  children  may  have  the  advantage  of 
class  work  in  the  public  schools. 

At  the  close  of  December  there  were  170  municipal  teachers  on  the  pay  roll.  At  the  end 
of  March  we  had  305  teachers  and  143  monitors,  and  requests  came  to  my  oflSce  for  more 
teachers  for  barrio  schools  until  the  close  of  school. 

INTERMEDIATE   SCHOOLS. 

Intermediate  school  work  has  been  conducted  in  Alaminos,  Asingan,  and  Lingay^n. 
These  sohoob  have  a  large  attendance,  and  the  school  work  that  is  being  done  in  these 
schools  is  of  a  high  order  and  the  results  obtained  are  very  satisfactory.  Henceforth  no 
pupils  will  be  admitted  into  these  schools  except  those  who  are  well  prepared  to  do  the  work 
outlined  for  such  schools. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Good  work  has  been  done  in  the  high  school,  but  owin^  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
brightest  boys  and  ^rls  from  the  upper  classes  were  appomted  as  teachers  the  outward 
showing  is  not  what  it  would  have  been  had  all  the  pupils  remained  in  school.  The  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grades  in  the  secondary  school  supplied  60  teachers  during  the  last  half  of 
the  school  year.  These  teachers  will  teach  one  or  two  years  and  then  reenter  the  secondary 
school. 

Fifteen  night  schools  were  conducted  in  this  division  until  January  31,  at  which  time  they 
were  all  closed  by  order  of  the  general  superintendent. 

Tliese  schools,  however,'  were  not  attended  by  the  officials  for  whom  such  schoob  were 
organized,  but  by  young  men  who  do  not  attend  the  day  schools.  These  schools  are  greatly 
in  demand  by  those  who  expect  to  become  officials  in  the  near  future.  There  should  be  a 
ni^t  school  for  every  mimicipality. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Almost  all  private  schools  that  formerly  existed  in  this  division  have  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  public  schools  made  no  great  fight  against  them  during  the  year.  It  is  the 
** survival  of  the  fittest."  The  children  want  to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools.  The 
teacher  of  the  private  school  with  his  antiquated  methods  can  not  cope  with  the  teacher 
who  has  learned  something  of  the  modem  methods  of  teaching  and  school  management. 

The  problem  with  the  teacher  of  private  school  is,  how  to  secure  pupils;  the  problem  now 
with  the  teacher  of  the  public  school  is,  how  to  take  care  of  all  that  want  to  enter  his  classes. 

CHURCH  FACTIONS. 

In  this  division  the  A^lipayan  branch  of  the  church  has  been  very  active  during  the  year. 
It  has  been  aggressive  m  the  extreme.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  put  forth  every 
effort  to  maintain  its  prestige.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  both  of  these  churches  to  secure 
the  influence  of  the  Amencan  teachers,  but  as  representatives  of  these  two  contending 
bodies  are  to  be  found  in  every  town  in  this  division  it  behooves  the  teacher  to  be  circum- 
spect in  his  actions,  lest  lending  his  influence  to  one  branch  the  other  will  defeat  him  in  his 
work.  The  missionaries  or  representatives  of  the  Protestant  branch  of  the  church  are  also 
making  great  efforts  to  extend  their  work  to  all  pueblos  in  the  province.  It  has  been 
thought  best  to  steer  the  schoob  clear  of  this  contention  by  obeying  the  law  to  the  letter  in 
every  respect.  This  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the  schools  and  teachers  free  from  difficulties, 
and  thus  maintain  the  good  will  of  all. 

SUPERINTENDENCE. 

It  was  the  object  of  this  office  to  inspect  every  school  central  and  barrio  in  the  province 
at  least  twice  during  the  ^rear.  Some  schools  require  closer  supervision  than  others. 
Some  were  inspected  twelve  times  during  the  year  and  almost  all  twice  or  more.  Much  time 
that  should  have  been  given  to  field  work  was  spent  in  clerical  work.    Owing  to  the  great 
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amount  of  office  work  to  be  done  in  the  office  of  the  division  superintendent,  almost  aae- 
third  of  his  time  was  given  to  clerical  work  that  could  be  done  by  an  ordinary  clerk.  Another 
derk  was  earnestly  requested  of  the  department,  but  without  avail. 

I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  services  of  the  American  teachers.  With  but  two  or 
three  exceptions  the  teachers  did  excellent  work.  They  labored  as  Chough  the  work  was 
primarily  uieir  own.  Many  of  them  labored  every  month  from  forty  to  eighty  hours  over 
the  tmie  required  by  law.  The  common  object  was  to  get  results.  The  good  feeling  and 
attitude  of  tne  people  toward  school  work  are  due  largelv  to  the  tact  and  diplomacy  of  the 
American  teachers.  All  towns  are  anxious  to  have  American  teachers  and  will  make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  their  services.    We  need  more  American  teachers. 

The  native  teachers  have  acquitted  themselves  nobly.  During  the  school  year  305  were 
employed,  and  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions  every  teacher  in  this  division  has  bec^n 
faitnful,  conscientious,  and  does  exceptionally  well  for  the  training  he  has  had.  The 
teachers  during  the  year  displayed  great  enthusiasm  and  energy  in  their  school  work. 
They  feel  that  the  work  is  theirs  and  that  their  standing  in  the  department  must  be  estab- 
lished, if  at  all,  through  their  own  efforts.  Under  the  supervision  of  American  teachers  the 
native  teachers  have  succeeded  well,  but  the  native  teachers  at  the  present  are  not  successful 
as  supervisors.  There  is  a  lack  of  originality  and  executive  ability,  two  chief  characteristics 
of  successful  supervisors. 

MONITORS. 

In  addition  to  the  large  salaried  teaching  force  in  this  division  143  monitors  were  assisting 
in  teaching  before  the  close  of  school.  These  assistants  served  without  financial  remunera- 
tion. In  many  instances  they  elected  to  go  to  the  barrios  to  teach,  paying  their  own 
transportation  to  and  from  the  barrios.  The  average  age  of  these  momtors  is  about  16. 
Hieir  work  has  been  satisfactory;  in  fact,  many  of  them  are  more  successful  in  teaching 
than  some  of  the  older  teachers. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  this  office  made  a  thorough  study  of  prevailing  con- 
ditions in  every  town  of  this  division  and  in  so  doing  became  acquainted  in  a  business  way 
^ith  the  influential  men  that  were  likely  to  g*  ^e  the  greatest  assistance  to  school  work  if 
appointed  as  members  of  local  school  boards.  Consequently  in  November  and  December 
a  school  board  was  appointed  in  every  town  in  the  province.  A  circular  outlining  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  was  then  submitted  to  them.  At  the  same  time  the  superviaine 
teachers  were  instructed  as  to  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  them  and  schom 
boards. 

These  school  boards  entered  upon  their  duties  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  the  assistance 
thej  have  given  to  the  development  of  schools  can  hardly  be  estimated.  They  have 
•ssisted  in  many  ways.  They  have  inspected  schools,  gone  with  the  supervising  teachers 
to  the  barrios,  called  the  people  together,  and  urged  them  to  construct  school  nuiidings. 
Their  actions  and  influence  have  determined  to  a  great  degree  the  actions  of  the  people  in 
the  barrios.  The  members  of  the  boards  have  expended  several  dollars  <rf  their  own  money 
in  securing  transportation  to  and  from  the  barrios.  The  attitude  and  aggressiveness  oi 
these  men  have  molded  to  a  large  degree  the  present  attitude  of  the  people  toward  public 
pchools.  This  office  has  had  no  small  task  to  hold  them  in  check  and  direct  their  efforts,  ms 
they  have  been  desirous  of  establishing  schools  in  almost  all  barrios  of  the  various  towns  of 
the  province. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  repairing  school  buildings  and  build- 
ing new  ones.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  school  buildings  have  been  constructed. 
Many  improved  school  desks  have  been  made  for  various  municipahties  and  1 ,000  double 
desks  are  now  being  constructed.  Several  schoolhouses  are  being  painted.  Schools  and 
school  groimds  have  been  beautified,  school  gardens  are  being  established,  and  some  excel- 
lent school  sites  have  been  secured  for  buildings  that  will  be  constructed  within  a  few 
months.  The  people  are  coming  to  a  realization  that  they  need  new  and  better  school 
buildings,  and  various  municipalities  have  now  voted  ^42,000  for  the  construction  of  new 
schoolhouses.  The  province  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  construct  a  large  high  school 
building.  Plans  have  been  drawn  by  the  insular  architect,  but  as  they  are  not  what  we 
need  they  have  been  rejected  and  other  plans  are  now  being  prepared  by  another  architect. 
Preparations  have  been  made  and  plans  are  now  to  be  drawn  for  9  other  school  buildings 
that  will  cost  on  an  average  of  F^jOOO  each. 
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HANDLINO  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Tlie  method  of  hapdling  school  funds  in  this  division  is  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
The  expenditure  of  school  funds  is  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  division  superin- 
tendent, who  is  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  every  school  in  the  province. 
T\uB  method  of  handling  school  funds  is  satisfactory  to  the  municipal  officials  and  to  this 
office. 

Practically  all  officials  of  tho  province  have  been  interested  in  the  public  schools.  The 
municipal  officials  in  most  towns  offer  inducements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools  and 
assist  them  in  many  ways. 

COURSE  or  STUDY   AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS. 

Before  the  opening  of  schools  this  year  the  writer  had  a  conference  with  a  part  of  the 
committee  that  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools, 
and  on  ascertaining  their  expectations  this  office  outlined  the  school  work  for  this  division 
and  the  supervising  teachers  were  instructed  to  classify  the  pupils  and  regrade  all  schools 
in  accordance  with  instruction  from  this  office.  When  the  adopted  course  of  instruction 
reached  us,  the  schools  were  well  graded  and  doing  the  exact  work  in  the  first  three  grades 
as  is  outlined  in  the  course.  The  regrading  process  has  gone  on  all  year,  until  the  pupils 
are  fairly  well  classified  and  all  schools  are  pursuing  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction. 

Exammations  were  given  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  during  the  month 
of  March,  the  results  of  which  show  that  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  teachers 
during  the  year.  As  the  teachers'  normal  has  been  in  session  since  June  1 ,  a  second  exam- 
ination authorized  by  the  general  superintendent  of  education  was  not  given. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL   WORK. 

Tlie  intermediate  schools  have  done  some  industrial  class  work,  such  as  whittling,  molding, 
sewing,  etc.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  carry  on  this  work  (|uite  extensively  during 
the  coming  vear.  The  writer  during  vacation  made  a  thorough  mspection  and  study  of 
industrial  schools  in  Japan  and  southern  China,  and  he  is  now  able  to  conduct  such  work 
more  intelligently  than  heretofore. 

SCHOOL  SUPPUES. 

Most  of  our  schools  have  labored  under  a  great  disadvantage  for  the  want  of  proper 
school  supplies.  No  primary  school  in  this  division  has  had  half  enough  supplies  to  accom- 
modate tne  oupils  wno  neecl  books,  and  some  schools  have  struggled  along  all  year  with 
neither  a  book,  blackboard,  nor  any  supplier  whatever.  We  need  primers  and  first  readers 
over  and  above  any  other  supplies,  li  these  books  were  made  available,  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  pupils  would  gladly  purchase  them.  The  more  advanced  classes  are  better 
supplied  than  the  primary  classes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  recommended  by  this  office: 

(1)  That  the  primary  course  of  instruction  extend  over  four  years  instead  of  three. 

(2)  That  the  first  year's  work  in  the  high  schools  be  the  same  for  all  courses  and  that 
the  differentiation  be  made  in  the  second  year's  work. 

(3)  That  school  supplies,  especially  primers,  be  made  available  for  the  children  in  every 
municipality  and  bamo  that  is  able  and  willing  to  provide  school  buildings  and  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers. 

(4)  That  a  laiger  force  of  competent  American  supervising  teachers  be  employed  for 
proviDcial  school  work. 

(5)  That  less  paper  work  and  fewer  reports  be  required  of  division  superintendents 
or  that  a  greater  office  fonMJ  be  provided  by  the  department  in  order  to  enable  division 
superintendents  to  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  their  duties  as  superintendents. 

(6)  That  the  law  making  English  tho  official  language  on  and  after  January  1,  1906, 
remain  as  it  is  without  change  or  amendment.  It  is  felt  that  an  amendment  of  this  law 
so  as  to  extend  the  time  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  educational  work  in  general  and  to  a  great 
degree  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  the  educational  forces  of  these  islands  have  labored 
so  earnestly  and  zealously  for  the  past  four  years. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT,   JUNE   1   TO  JULY  31,    1905. 

A  normal  for  teachers  of  this  division  was  opened  June  1.  No  teachers  were  required 
to  enter  until  June  12,  the  opening  of  the  new  school  year,  but  before  this  date  500  teachers 
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and  monitors  had  enrolled  and  were  doing  faithful  woi^.  The  oiganization  of  this  school 
and  the  classification  of  the  students  were  effected  to  a  degree  far  more  satisfactory  than 
heretofore.  After  the  normal  was  well  under  headway,  examinations  were  given  in  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  work.  The  data  obtained  in  these  examinations  will 
enable  us  to  perfect  the  organization  of  our  teachers  at  the  opening  of  the  next  nonnaL 


TaJtle  showing  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance  for  March  ^  1905. 


Lingaydn i  ProvinciAl  high  school 

Alaminos Grammar  school. . . 

Asingan , do 

Apno !  Municipal  school . . 

Alaminos i do 

Anda ' do 

AlcalA do 

Asingan do .. 

Bani do 

Bautlsta do 

Bayambang do 

Binalonan do 

Binmaley do 

Bolinao do 

Calasiao do 

Dagupan do 

I  nianta do 

Lingav^ do 

Malasiqui do 

Manaoag do 

Mafigaldan • do 

Manga  tar^ do 

Pozorrubio ' do 

Rosales do 

Salasa do 

San  Carlos do 

San  FabiAn do 

San  Isidro do 

San  Nlcolib do 

San  Quintfn do 

Tayug. I do 

Sual I do 

Umingan do 

Urdaneta ' do 

Villasls j do 


Total 32,155        24,880 


313 

118 

177 

700 

1,028 

625 

1,075 

1,920 

432 

482 

505 

1,774 

1,098 

821 

1,693 

992 

229 

1,402 

1,957 

886 

1,305 

1,042 

464 

611 

978 

2,918 

401 

737 

624 

398 

781 

677 

496 

2,150 

446 


97 
164 
603 
671 
480 
656 

1,554 
345 
345 
416 

1,623 
806 
714 

1,363 
756 
202 

1,114 

1,527 
646 
929 
788 
429 
379 
692 

2,202 
309 
604 
271 
277 
544 
605 
386 

1,856 
324 
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7 

10 

|. 

17 
6 

6 

6 

8 

1 

7 

11 

2 

3 

3 

3 

6 

2 

14 

1 
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16 
18 
10 
17 
10 
4 
10 
19 
7 
H 
13 
4 
6 
11 
25 
4 
9 
3 
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DIVISION  OF  BIZAL. 


Mr.  B.  G.  Bleasdale,  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  Rizal,  took  leave  to  visit 
the  United  States  on  June  22,  1904,  and  was  absent  until  December  12,  1904.  During 
this  interval  Mr.  Robert  H.  Neely  served  as  acting  division  superintendent.  Mr.  Bleasdale 
has  been  on  duty  in  this  province  during  the  last  months  of  the  school  year. 

Plans  are  now  pending  for  the  construction  of  a  large  intermediate  school  building  on 
the  Princesa  estate  at  \&Iab<5n.  The  expense  of  this  structure  is  to  be  borne  perhaps  in 
part  by  the  insular  government,  but  chiefly  from  funds  raised  through  the  issuance  of 
bonds  under  the  provisions  of  the  Cooper  bill.  It  has  been  prescribed  by  the  secretary 
of  public  instruction  that  these  bonds  shall  be  subscribed  for  by  residents  of  Malabdn. 

The  bureau  of  education  has  apportioned  ^"6,000  from  funds  appropriated  bv  Act  No. 
1275  for  the  construction  of  a  shopbuilding  to  form  a  part  of  the  provincial  school  plant 
at  Pasi^.  Equipment  for  this  shopbuilding  has  been  purchased  by  the  bureau  and  will 
probably  be  received  from  the  United  States  by  the  time  the  building  is  completed. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  WORK. 


During  the  coming  year  the  provincial  board  proposes  to  aid  in  equipping  the  industrial 
school  at  Pasig  by  supplying  us  a  steam  engine  that  will  cost  nearly  #1,300.  Other 
necessary  expenses  will  be  met  by  them  whenever  necessary. 
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Mr.  Hodgson,  the  provincial  supervisor,  is  now  overseeing  the  construction  of  the  indus- 
trial school  being  built  from  insular  funds.  This  building  will  be  finished  by  September  25, 
and  ready  for  occupancy. 

MUNICIPAL  REVENUES  FOB  SCHOOL  PUBPOSES. 

Malabdn  spent  for  school  purposes  P"!  1,537.97  and  Pasie  ^7,194.25.  The  average 
expenditure  for  all  the  towns  is  T'3,073.67.  Tlie  sum  actuaUy  spent  by  the  towns  from 
mimicipal  sources  for  sdiool  purposes  is  33  centavos  per  capita  of  the  population  of  the 
division.  The  sum  appropriated  by  the  towns  for  school  purposes  is  53  centavos  per  capita. 
This  is  an  increase  over  the  sum  expended  during  the  past  year  of  about  20  per  cent. 

There  are  no  undiscHaiged  obligations  and  no  deficits  in  any  of  the  towns. 

A  revision  of  the  land  valuations  in  this  province  will  be  a  means  of  renewed  support  of 
schools  in  some  towns.  This  eq>ecially  applies  to  Taguig,  where  the  income  of  tne  town 
is  very  small  and  the  population  neat. 

Owioership  of  laige  tracts  of  land  is  beine  settled  in  the  court  of  land  registration.  When 
such  ownership  is  fixed,  much  back  land  tax  will  be  collectible  and  future  incomes  for 
school  purposes  will  be  assured.  In  this  way  further  schoolhouse  construction  can  be 
accomplished  and  a  better  corps  of  municipal  teachers  can  be  secured  and  more  of  them 
sent  to  smaller  and  more  distant  barrios  of  the  towns  affected. 

DONATIONS. 

In  some  cases  towns  furnished  lots  for  schoolhouse  sites,  some  being  the  gifts  of  indi- 
viduals and  others  purchased  from  collections  taken  up  among  the  people  to  aid  school- 
house  construction,  as  in  the  case  of  Pililla. 

Towns  aided  hy  donations. 


Town. 

Land. 

Labor. 

Money. 

Total. 

Binftrtfronun . 

rioo.oo 

600.00 

rioo.oo 

Malabdn 

rm.bo' 

r 300. 00 

800.00 

Morong 

800.00 

p^ra  Aaqiif) 

200.00 
200.00 
300.00 

200.00 

Pililla  .1 

200.00 

700.00 

1,100.00 

Tamiil? r    .    .    r r r .    .         -    r         r    ,    ,    .    ,    .          

300.00 

! 

Total 

1,300.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

3,300.00 

Revenues  from  nU  sources  for  school  purposes. 

From  Congressional  relief  fund ^"37, 935. 62 

Prom  provincial  sources 1, 000, 00 

From  municipal  sources  (including  a  balance  of  T'24, 000  from  last  year) ...  78, 230. 32 

From  donations ". 3, 300. 00 

From  all  sources 120,465.94 


COURSE  OP  STUDY. 


During  the  latter  part  of  the  past  year  the  prescribed  course  of  study  was  enforced 
throughout  the  division.  Distribution  of  the  bulletin  outlining  the  same  was  generally 
made,  and  it  was  studied  by  bot^  American  and  Filipino  teachers.  It  was  taken  up  in 
the  teachers'  normal  during  last  December  by  the  method  class  and  read  and  discussed 
thoroughly. 

AttendancCj  hy  ioumSf  June  30, 1905. 


Town, 


Antipolo 

Blnaillftonan 

Caloocan 

MalabOn.... 
liarlquina.. 

Morong 

Parafiaquc. 

Pasay 

Parig 


Boys. 
133 

Girls. 

Totol. 

94 

227 

219 

126 

345 

217 

170 

387 

593 

346 

937 

224 

160 

393 

173 

40 

213 

197 

110 

307 

237 

132 

360 

330 

240 

570 

Town. 


Boys.     Girls.     Total. 


Pililla 193 

San  Felipe  Nery 207 

San  Pedro  MacatI I  97 

Taguig ]  245 

San  Mateo 197 

Tanay '  109 

Taytay 85 

ToUl 1  3,615 


315 
324 
169 
365 
317 
180 
127 


5,767 
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DlVISIOir  07  BOKBLtfir. 

Mr.  GeoTjgd  E.  Walk,  who  submits  this  report,  has  1)6611  division  superintendent  of  scfaoob 
for  the  division  of  Rombldn  since  November  1,  19Q2.  The  division  b  not  a  large  one,  and 
from  the  beginning  it  has  had  a  quota  of  American  teachers  which  permitted  of  fairly  close 
supervision  of  all  pupils  who  have  entered  the  schools.  Good  progress  has  been  ouuie  in 
the  introduction  or  the  course  of  study  and  in  perfecting  the  school  organization. 

The  division  superintendent  desires  to  state  that  the  general  educational  outlook  for  this 
division  for  the  present  year  is  most  encouraging.  Very  systematic  attention  is  being  given 
on  the  part  of  this  office  to  aU  matters  of  important  detail,  such  as  constitute  a  weU-rounded 
and  complete  system  of  administration. 

The  following  points  are  receiving  espedal  emphasis:  The  proper  sradation  of  PU|m1s  in  all 
grades  and  schools  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study;  the  classincatioo  and 
thorough  training  of  all  teachers;  the  systematic  drafting,  under  the  immediate  supervisioD 
of  the  division  superintendent,  of  all  prognunmes  for  day  school  and  teachers'  classes;  the 
betterment  of  existing  facilities  and  the  organization  of  a  sufficient  number  of  acidituxial 
barrio  schools  to  place  public  instruction  within  the  reach  of  by  far  the  greater  part  oi  the 
school  population. 

The  general  policy  to  be  pursued  for  the  present  year  is  that  of  a  strengthening  d  the  sys- 
tem of  organization  already  in  voffue.  The  requirement  made  by  the  bureau  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  expected  to  be  in  daUy  attendance  has  long  since  been  met.  What  is  needed  is 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  this  attendance,  so  that  the  burden  of  maintaining  it  may  be 
imposed  on  those  schools  whose  equipment  will  best  enable  them  to  provide  instruction  for 
the  largest  numbers  of  pupils.  To  accomplish  this  result  much  thought  and  careful  planning 
will  be  necessary,  but  a  satisfactory  outcome  is  quite  well  assured. 

A  particularhr  strong  attempt  is  being  made  b^r  the  division  superintendent  this  jear  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  bamo  teachers.  In  this  division,  because  of  the  exoeastve  dis- 
tances at  which  most  of  the  important  barrios  lie  from  their  municipal  centers,  it  is  whoUy 
impracticable  to  attempt  to  require  here,  as  is  done  elsewhere,  barrio  teachers  to  attend  tlie 
afternoon  session  of  the  teachers'  class  in  the  central  schools.  The  instruction  of  one  and 
one-half  hours  that  barrio  teachers  will  receive  from  their  supervisors  on  the  not  too  frequent 
inspections  made  by  the  latter  will  not,  on  the  other  hand,  suffice  to  give  the  barno  teachers 
enough  of  either  normal  training  or  text-book  work  in  the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  primary 
course  of  study.  The  aim,  however,  of  this  office  is  to  drop  i^t  the  close  of  the  school  year 
from  the  corps  of  instructors  those  barrio  teachers  who  shall  not  have  acquired  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  work  laid  down  in  the  primary  course  of  study,  and  will  not,  in  coiisequenoe, 
bo  able  to  pass  such  an  examination  thereon  as  is  required  of  pupils  for  promotion  to  the 
intermediate  work. 

To  effect  the  end  indicated  the  following  S3rstem  has  been  adopted:  All  barrio  teachers  for 
the  first  week  in  each  school  montn  leave  their  schools  in  charge  of  aspirantes  and  monitors 
and  spend  the  period  designated  in  the  central  schools  of  their  respective  municipalities, 
where  they  are  given  by  the  American  supervisor  thorough  training  in  practice  teadhing, 
methods  of  instruction,  and  text-book  work  in  the  subjects  prescribed  by  tne  primary  course 
of  study.  The  aim  is,  in  short,  to  make  the  week  serve  the  functions  or  a  miniature  normal 
institute,  and  supervisors  readily  apprehend  that  this  work  presents  golden  opportunities 
for  concentrated  effort  in  the  directions  indicated  that  no  other  occasion  affords. 

Throughout  the  week  the  barrio  teachers  are  examined  by  the  supervisor  on  the  work  done 
by  them  during  the  preceding  month.  At  the  close  of  the  week,  before  they  depart  to  their 
res])ective  stations,  tne  barrio  teachers  are  each  given  by  the  supervisor  a  complete  schedule, 
specifying  the  exact  ground  to  be  covered  by  them  during  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  month 
in  each  subject  they  teach  in  their  schools,  and  in  each  siibject  studied  by  themselves  in  pur- 
suance of  tne  requirements  of  the  primary  course. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  the  American  supervisor  makes  as  many  inspections  as  possibfe 
of  barrio  schools  in  order  to  see  to  it  that  the  programmes  and  schedules  kud  down  by  mm  for 
the  guidance  of  the  barrio  teacher  are  being  uithfully  carried  out.  In  this  way  a  close 
scrutiny  is  maintained  over  both  the  actual  teaching  done  by  the  barrio  instructor  and  the 
work  performed  by  him  in  his  personal  study. 

The  foregoing  statement  has  oeen  given  in  large  detail,  inasmuch  as  it  is  felt  by  this  office 
that  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  supervisor  of  barrio  school  work  amply  warrants  a 
full  discussion  of  the  method  employed  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  financial  report,  as  given  elsewhere,  shows  a  very  gratifying  condition  as  regards  both 
the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  municipalities  to  provide  the  necessary  support  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools.  The  building  report  will  also  demonstrate  that,  prmwrtiooable 
to  its  size  and  resources,  the  division  is  doing  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  providing  an  adequate  number  of  schoomouses. 

The  cooperation  of  the  American  teachers  deserves  the  heartiest  possible  commendation. 
They  have  very  willingly  supported  the  division  superintendent  in  all  that  he  has  under- 
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taken.  Their  conduct  has  heen  uniformly  exemplary,  and  their  success  merits  very  strong 
recognition. 

The  Filipino  teachers  also  have  worked  earnestly  and  well.  They  are  responding  satisfac- 
torily in  the  main,  to  the  increased  pressure  placed  upon  them  for  the  betterment  of  their 
methods  of  instruction  and  administration  and  for  their  persona]  advancement. 

Throughout  the  past  year  the  division  superintendent  has  devoted  especial  attention  to 
the  betterment  of  his  office  equipment  and  to  the  installation  of  improved  methods  of  filing 
records,  correspondence,  etc.  The  cross-reference  system  for  filing  correspondence,  as 
described  in  Circular  No.  17,  Series  1905,  of  the  general  office,  has  been  put  into  operation, 
and  most  satisfactory  results  therefrom  nave  been  obtained. 

The  division  supenntendent  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  express  his  very 
hearty  thanks  to  nis  associates  on  the  provincial  board,  the  Hon.  Francisco  Simz,  ^vemor, 
and  Mr.  Julius  S.  Reis,  supervisor-treasurer,  for  the  most  excellent  cooperation  with  which 
they  have  favored  the  division  superintendent  throughout  the  whole  of  his  administration. 
They  have  ever  been  courteous  and  helpful.  Without  their  sympathy  and  active  assistance 
the  projected  hi^  school  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  In  all  possible  ways  have  they 
demonstrated  a  desire  to  assist  the  division  supenntendent  in  the  development  of  the  educa- 
tion work  of  the  division. 

THE  FBOVINCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  construction  of  the  provincial  high  school  is  to  consolidate  con- 
tributions from  the  province  with  donation  from  the  government,  to  be  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Act  No.  1275. 

The  province  offers  10  acres  of  land,  a  large  amount  of  voluntary  labor,  materials  to  the 
value  of  several  thousand  pesos,  and  six  thousand  in  money.  The  government,  it  is  under- 
stood, will,  in  its  turn,  contribute  a  gift  of  ^8,000. 

As  soon  as  the  terms  of  this  merger  are  definitely  settled  the  work  of  constructing  the 
building  will  be  undertaken .  The  division  superintendent  is  glad  to  be  able  to  give  assurance 
of  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  provincial  board  in  the  management  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  upDer  floor  of  the  government  building  in  RombMn,  which  the  provincial  board  has 
moet  generously  converted  into  quarters  for  the  high  school,  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  pro- 
vided adequate  accommodations  therefor.  The  development  of  the  school  necessitates, 
however,  as  speedy  as  possible  a  construction  of  its  new  and  permanent  home. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  without  a  special  reference  to  the  very  successful  admin- 
istration of  the  high  school  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  principal,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Jenkins.  He  is  indefati^ble  and  highly  capable.  His  assistants,  Messrs.  McQuaide,  Franks, 
and  Cullen,  deserve  special  commendation  by  reason  of  the  willingness  and  efficiency  of  their 
service. 

That  the  scholastic  standard  of  the  high  school  has  been  well  maintained  is  forcibly 
attested  by  the  fact  that  three  pupils  passed  the  recent  examination  for  government  scholar- 
ships in  tKp  United  States,  one  of  them  procuring  the  highest  rating  of  any  competitor  in  the 
islands. 

INDUSTRIAL  WOBK. 

Considerable  industrial  work  has  already  been  done  in  the  schools  throughout  the  division, 
but  it  is  only  the  augury  of  a  great  development  along  this  line  as  anticipated  for  the  present 
school  year. 

In  ail  central  and  most  barrio  schools  pupils  have  done  simple  handiwork,  such  as  mat  and 
basket  weaving,  sewing,  etc.  Especial  attention  in  the  Rombldn  municipal  schools  has  natu- 
rally been  given  to  the  weaving  of  mats  or  "petates"  from  the  fibers  of  the  "  buri  "  plant, 
inasmuch  as  the  manufacture  of  these  mats  in  KombMn  is  conducted  on  a  largo  scale  and  has 
|;iven  the  town  its  distinctive  or  characteristic  industry.  Pupils  have  been  given  careful 
instruction  in  making  new  patterns,  and  many  of  the  products  of  their  labor  show  high  artis- 
tic sense. 

Industrial  work  in  the  provincial  high  school  has  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  suitable 
tools,  with  which  the  division  has  only  recently  been  supplied  b^  the  bureau  of  education. 
Now  that  these  have  arrived  the  work  will  be  prosecuted  with  vigor.  The  splendid  native 
woods  that  abound  in  the  division,  and  the  excellent  marble  deposits  found  in  the  munici- 
paUty  of  Rombk5n,  will  afford  abundant  material  for  industrial  experimentation. 

Simple  work  in  agriculture,  like  garden  making,  has  been  quite  successfully  conducted  in 
several  schools.  A  considerable  enlai^ment  of  this  work  is  contemplated  lor  the  present 
school  year. 

Pupils  and  adults  have  shown  great  interest  in  both  the  agricultural  and  industrial  work 
already  done,  and  that  which  is  TOing  inaugurated,  and  its  success  is  assured. 
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SCHOOL  SITES. 

The  division  is  making  great  progress  in  the  selection  of  desirable  school  sites  and  the  beau- 
tifying of  school  ground. 

The  site  for  the  provincial  high  school  is  admirable  from  every  point  of  view  and  will  lend 
itself  to  ornamentation  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  now  being  cleared  of  brush  and  debris,  and 
excavating  and  grading  will  soon  follow. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  sites  for  all  schools  to  secure  sanitary  situations.  It 
is  difficult,  in  fact,  impossible,  in  some  mstances,  to  procure  locations  that  are  both  beautiful 
and  sanitary.  The  two  auidities  have  been  combined,  however,  in  some  cases,  notably  the 
sites  for  the  barrio  schools  of  Libertad,  Buena  Vista,  Cambalo,  and  the  central  schools  of 
Cajidiocan. 

Wherever  possible  school  sites  are  being  beautified  by  the  making  of  flower  |;ardens,  plant- 
ing of  shrubs,  plants,  etc. 

EXTENT  OF  SCHOOL  OBOANIZATION. 

There  are  in  this  province  6  municipalities  with  15  barrios  of  first-rate  importance.  In  all 
these  municipalities  and  barrios  schools  have  been  established. 

During  the  present  year  additional  schools  will  be  organized  in  barrios  not  important  in 
themselves,  but  where  facilities  for  instruction  should  be  provided  for  children  who,  by  rea- 
son of  the  excessive  distances,  are  able  to  attend  neither  the  central  schools  nor  the  mors 
important  barrio  schools  within  the  same  municipal  jurisdiction. 

The  aim  will  be  to  strengthen  and  solidify  the  s^^tem  of  oreimization  along  the  lines  now 
being  pursued  rather  than  to  make  any  great  amplification.  When  a  few  aaditional  barrio 
schools  are  establi^ed,  and  enlarged  equipment  in  furniture  and  teachers  is  provided  for 
certain  of  the  schools  already  ommized,  it  will  be  reasonable  to  affirm  that  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  of  the  10,000  pupib  of  school  age  in  this  division  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
public  school  instruction. 

Great  care  was  devoted  throughout  the  past  school  year  to  the  proper  graduation  of  puixls 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  courses  of  studj  prescribed  by  the  general  superin- 
tendent. At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  division  superintendent  inspected  in  per- 
son all  schools,  central  and  barrio,  in  the  division,  and  supervised  the  inauguration  of  the 
courses  of  study,  the  grading  of  the  pupils,  the  drafting  of  programmes,  etc.  By  means  of 
this  very  close  personal  administration  carried  on  throughout  the  entire  year  the  division 
superintendent  is  able  to  give  assurance  that  the  courses  have  been  and  are  being  given  a 
thorough  test. 

In  crowded  barrio  schools,  where  a  maximum  of  pupils  and  a  minimum  of  teachers  make 
conditions  difficult  of  treatment,  the  carrying  out  of  the  requirements  of  the  course  has 
naturally  been  attended  with  considerable  embarrassment.  Nevertheless  even  here  the  out- 
look for  good  work  is  fairly  promising. 

It  shomd  perhaps  be  stated  that  the  division  superintendent  prepared  an  amplification  of 
the  primary  course  of  study,  as  contained  in  Bulletin  No  7  of  the  bureau,  for  ^e  use  and 
guidance  of  supervisors.  The  reouirements  of  that  course,  as  given  in  the  bulletin  named, 
are  of  course  stated  in  condensed  form.  Exact  specifications  relating  to  the  methods  of 
instruction  to  be  employed  in  the  presentation  of  each  subject  to  be  tai^t,  and  the  amount 
of  ground  therein  to  be  covered  for  eveir  term  of  each  of  the  three  years,  were  deemed  by 
the  division  superintendent  necessary  for  the  most  successful  operation  of  the  course. 
These  specifications  were  embodied  by  the  division  superintendent  m  his  sufgeetive  outfine 
for  the  primary  work  which,  as  indicated  above,  was  placed  in  the  hands  ofall  supervinng 
teachers. 

like  care  has  been  given  to  the  graduation  of  pupils  in  the  intermediate  and  secondary 
courses.  The  division  superintendent  has  exercised  strict  scrutiny  over  the  qualifications  of 
pupil  candidates  for  promotion  from  the  primary  to  the  intermediate  course,  and  none  have 
been  admitted  to  the  latter  who  were  not  deemed  eligible  on  all  fair  terms.  This  pohcy  of 
exclusion  has  been  carried  out,  indeed,  in  all  srades  in  each  of  the  three  courses,  and  super- 
visors and  division  superintendent  have  made  efforts  to  regulate  promotions  in  even  the 
lowest  classes. 

By  dint  of  much  personal  effort  the  division  superintendent  has  contrived  to  bring  it 
about  that  many  of  the  most  worthy  pupils  in  all  schools  graduated  last  March  into  the  inter- 
mediate course  have  come  to  Rombldn  tor  attendance  at  the  intermediate  department  of  the 
provincial  high  school .  The  topo^phical  and  other  conditions  existing  here  make  it  impera- 
tive that  the  intermediate  work  in  this  division  should  be  concentrated  in  RombkSn.  T)» 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  too  obvious  to  warrant  discussion. 

The  division  superintendent  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  state  that  he  believes  the 
several  courses  of  study  well  adapted,  in  the  main,  to  tne  necessities  of  the  situation  encoun- 
iertv\  in  these  islands.    One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  successful  operatioa 
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heretofore  has  been  the  lack  of  suitable  textr-books,  and  these  in  series.  This  difficulty  is  now 
being  very  laigely  remedied  by  the  introduction  and  use  of  texts  especially  designed  for  the 
wiHc  that  has  to  be  executed. 

DONATIONS. 

The  people  have  donated  during  the  past  school  year  the  cost  of  land,  construction,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  schoolhouses  at  an  estunated  value  of  all,  ^15,000:  Carmen 
(barrio),  Concepcidn  (barrio),  Calatrava  (barrio),  Ferrol  (barrio),  libertad  (barrio),  Odion- 
mn  (central,  repairs),  Alcantara  (barrio),  Guimbirayan  (barrio),  Santa  F^  (barrio,  repairs), 
Buena  Vista  ^bairio),  Cambalo  (barrio),  Cajidiocan  (central),  San  Fernando  (central,  repairs), 
Azagra  (bamo,  repairs),  Espafia  (barrio). 

In  addition  the  people  of  the  various  municipalities  have  contributed  for  the  construction 
of  the  provincial  high  school  timber  and  other  materials  valued  at  ^7,500.  The  munici- 
pahty  of  Rombldn  has  also  given  for  the  same  purpose  a  site  of  9  acres  of  land  and  a  large 
amount  of  voluntaiy  labor. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing  statement  with  the  accomi>anying  report 
on  school  finances,  that  the  amounts  actuary  appropriated  by  municipalities  from  tneir 
school  funds  for  the  construction,  equipment,  and  repair  of  school  buUaings  is  very  small 
when  compared  with  the  amounts  donated  by  the  people  for  the  same  purposes. 

No  better  proof  than  this  could  be  afforded  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  support  accorded  by 
the  people  to  the  schools  of  the  division. 

StatemerU  cfenroUmerd  by  grades  Jtdy  i,  1905, 


Grade. 

I-     ! 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Provincial  high  schooL 

■ 

8 
57 
42 
36 
28 
38 

51 

38 

18 

15 

RombWn,  district  No.  1 

1,007  ' 
304 
338 
756  ; 
457  ' 

96 
113 
88 
37 
121 

Badftjrtr,  dlftrict  N".  2 . 

bdiongab,  district  No.  3. 

Looc,  district  No.  4. 

" 

1 

Cajidiocan,  district  No.  5 

Total 

2,862 

455 

209 

51 

38 

18 

16 

BIVI8I0K  OF  8TJEIOA0. 

This  report  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Carl  M.  Moore,  acting  division  superintendent  of  schools 
for  Surigao,  appointed  on  April  5,  1905,  when  Mr.  Geoige  N.  Briggs  was  transferred  from 
the  superintendency  of  Sungao  to  the  superintendencv  of  Pampanga  and  Bata&n.  Mr. 
Moore  was  formerly  principiu  of  the  provincial  high  school  and  as  such  had  opportunity, 
prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  superintendency,  to  acquaint  himself  with  school  conditions 
throughout  ms  province. 

This  province  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  archipelago,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moro 
Province.  It  is  laiger  than  any  individual  island  except  Luzdn  or  Mindanao,  of  which  it 
is  a  part.  It  is  five  times  as  large  as  Cebti,  but  in  number  of  inhabitants  Cebd  has  more 
than  six  times  as  many  people  as  Surigao. 

The  extent  of  the  province  and  total  absence  of  roads  make  communication  difficult. 
Tliese  facts,  U^ther  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  inhabitants,  make  the  educational  problem 
quite  distinct  m>m  that  of  many  of  the  provinces. 

IKHABrrANTS. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Surigao,  including  pagan  peopl^  will  not  exceed 
150,000.  There  are  about  100,000  Christianized  Visayan  inhabitants.  Three  pagan  tribes 
compose  the  other  50,000.  They  are  the  Negritos,  who  occupy  the  central  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  province,  extending  parallel  to  the  coast  from 
point  Hilar  in  the  north  to  point  San  Agustfn  in  the  south;  the  Manobos,  who  occupy  the 
great  valley  of  the  Agusan,  and  Mandayans  in  southern  end  of  the  province. 

The  Visayans,  who  constitute  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  province,  occupy  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  east  and  west  coasts,  stretching  inland  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  10  miles. 
On  the  east  coast  this  strip  gradually  narrows  to  the  southward  where  it  almost  disappears. 
Here  scarcely  a  family  can  Be  found  which  has  not  some  Mandayan  blood. 

It  appears  from  the  geographical  position  of  these  inhabitants,  and  from  an  observation 
of  what  is  going  on  to-oay ,  that  not  many  years  in  the  past  the  remnant  of  the  pagan  tribes 
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found  there  to-day  occupied  the  whole  of  the  proTinoe.  They  have  been  gradually  crowded 
back  from  the  coast  by  the  stronger  Visayan  people.  At  present  there  is  a  constant  stream 
of  migration  going^  from  Bohol,  Oeibd,  and  otner  overcrowded  Visayan  islands.  The  immi- 
grants are  g^mduuly  crowding  their  way  up  the  valleys  of  the  Afusan  and  Tubay  riveri 
and  cultivating  the  rich  agricultural  lands  tiiat  have  been  lying  idfe  for  so  many  centuriee. 
During  this  year  an  extensive  colony  of  serfs  from  Panay  have  settled  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tubay  River.  In  the  Agusan  they  have  become  mixed  in  the  immediate  valley  with  the 
pagan  native  blood. 

These  people,  coming  from  the  middle  and  lower  classes  and  representing  for  the  most 
part  that  clfi^  of  restless  souls  who  are  willing  to  leave  their  former  homes  and  brave  the 
dangers  of  a  voyace  and  life  in  a  strange  island  with  the  hope  of  bettering  their  material 
conditions,  naturuly  form  a  desirable  class  with  which  to  establish  schools.  They  are 
iffnorant,  it  is  true,  but  they  possess  that  desire  for  self-improvement  and  for  bettering 
tneir  material  conoitions  tHat  is  essential  to  the  rapid  progress  of  any  people.  Here, 
because  of  these  very  conditions,  the  impetus  for  American  spools  has  come  laively  from 
This  has  made  work  easy  from  the  beginning.    Wherever  there  has  oeen 


within.  This  has  made  work  easy  from  the  beginning.  Wherever  there  has  oeen  any 
unfriendly  attitude  in  the  province  to  American  schods  it  has  been  engendered  by  tm 
Catholic  Fathers. 

SUPKBVISING  DI8TRI0T8. 

During  the  past  year  the  new  idea  of  establishing  schools  in  small  barrios  and  among 
little  clusters  of  inhabitants  distant  from  the  centers  of  population  has  been  carried  to  its 
limit.  To-day  there  is  scarcely  a  child  in  the  province  that  is  not  in  reach  of  a  schoolhouse. 
Many  teachers  went  thb  vear  into  new  districts  where  English  had  never  been  taught,  and 
with  the  aid  of  pupils  wno  had  previously  acquired  some  knowled^  of  English  either  in 
the  provincial  high  school  or  in  the  normal  institutes,  or  with  the  aid  of  those  whom  they 
were  able  to  prepare^  have  established  schools  in  almost  every  barrio  and  cluster  of  inhab^ 
itants  within  their  district. 

To  these  sdiools,  such  as  they  were,  the  people  have  heartily  extended  their  support 
and  much  good  has  been  done. 

For  convenience  of  supervision  the  roovince  was  divided  last  year,  as  natiuv  has  divided 
it,  into  twelve  supervising  districts.  Each  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  Numanda,  has 
an  American  teacher. 

The  following  is  a  short  report  on  conditions  in  each  district: 

Surigao. — ^The  municipality  of  Surigao  is  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  comprises 
Surigao  proper  and  three  barrios — Buenavista,  Nonoc,  and  Anao-aon.  The  last  two  were 
former  mumcipalities. 

In  Anao-aon  schools  were  opened  in  1903,  in  Buenavista  in  1904,  and  in  Nonoc  for  the 
first  time  in  July  of  1905. 

There  are  only  two  good  schoolhouses  in  the  district  of  Surisao.  They  are  those  of  the 
central  schools.  A  ^ood  schoolhouse  is  being  constructed  in  Anao-aon.  A  private  home 
is  in  use  in  Buenavista.  In  Nonoc  the  municipal  tribunal  is  beins  used.  The  oeotral 
schools  in  Surigao  are  the  best  in  the  province.  Little  effective  work  lias  been  done  in  the 
barrios,  owins  to  the  indifference  to  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  American  teacher.  Better 
work  will  be  done  this  year  in  the  barrios. 

Cabarbaran. — In  no  town  in  the  province  is  there  greater  interest  in  schools.  The  munio- 
iJMd  officials  have  had  for  the  past  two  years  practically  no  salaries.  Almost  all  the  munic- 
ipal funds  have  gone  to  the  schools.  During  the  past  year  they  have  finished  one  of  the 
best  schoolhouses  in  the  province.  It  has  Men  furnished  with  a  good  supj^y  of  modem 
desks. 

This  municipalitv  has  three  laree  barrios — Jabonga,  Santiago,  and  Tubay.  In  each  of 
these  schools  have  been  opened.  Jabonga  has  one  excellent  scSiooIhouse,  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Catholic  priest  in  dutiian.    The  others  have  no  schoolhouses. 

There  is  considerable  friction  in  the  town  between  the  Catholic  father  and  the  foUowers 
of  Aglipay,  but  this  in  no  way  injures  the  schools. 

Bntuan. — ^This  is  the  second  town  in  importance  in  the  province.  It  is  the  center  of 
trade  for  the  great  Agusan  Valley.  It  is  also  a  stronghold  of  Catholic  influence.  This  is 
the  second  attempt  at  oi^ganizing  American  schools  in  Buttian.  The  first,  which  was  in 
1901,  proved  a  complete  failure,  due  not  so  much  to  lack  of  interest  on  Uie  part  of  the 
people  as  to  indifference  of  the  American  teachers  to  their  duty.  Even  with  the  stroBff 
church  opposition  they  might  have  been  successful  if  the  proper  teachers  had  been  selected 

This  second  attempt  has  met  with  marked  success,  due  to  a  changed  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  also  to  the  selection  of  a  strong  supervising  teacher,  Mr.  Lot  D.  Lockwood. 

Considering  the  difficulties,  more  has  been  done  in  this  district  in  the  past  year  than  in 
any  other  of  the  province.  Before  tiie  end  of  the  year  schools  were  oiganiaed  in  But^kan 
and  the  barrios  ot  Nadpit  and  Esperanza.    Some  work  was  also  done  in  Talaoogoo. 
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Here  we  have  to  compete  with  an  old  Jesuit  father  of  more  than  thirty  years'  residence. 
He  is  a  man  of  broad  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  conditions  in  the  Agusan.  Being  a 
priest  of  more  than  average  intelligence  and  integrity,  he  has,  by  his  open  opposition  to 
schools,  made  their  establimmient  here  more  difficult  than  in  any  other  district. 

During  the  past  year  this  town  has  almost  competed  one  of  the  best  schoolhouses  in 
the  province.  The  officials  seem  to  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  American  schools, 
but  the  people  can  not  yet  be  said  to  be  very  enthusiastic,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  local 
ptiest. 

There  are  no  good  schoolhouses  in  the  barrios. 

Hinatuan. — Tms  is  the  richest  town  in  Surigao  province,  being  a  great  center  of  hemp 
industry.'  It  has  mqre  school  money  than  any  other  town  in  the  province.  Work  has 
begun  nere  under  American  supervision  for  the  first  time  in  November  of  last  year.  Pre- 
viously some  work  had  been  done  in  the  town  of  Hinatuan  by  Mr.  Victorio  Alfonso,  insular 
Filipino  teacher. 

New  schools  were  opened  last  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  barrio  of  Malixi,  San  Juan, 
and  Bisli^.  The  latter  is  a  laige  barrio  and  former  municipality.  After  the  assignment  of 
an  Amencan  teacher  to  Hinatuan,  Mr.  Alfonso  was  transferred  to  Bislig  where  a  good 
school  was  conducted. 

This  district  is  far  behind  many  others  in  the  province.  There  are  no  competent  munic- 
ipal teadiers  here  and  no  schoolhouses  worthy  of  the  name.  However,  in  Bislig  we  are 
permitted  to  use  the  tribunal  of  the  former  municipality  which  makes  an  excellent  school- 
tiouse.  Tlie  present  school  year  an  effort  will  be  made  to  build  and  equip  a  good  school- 
house  in  Hinatuan. 

Tliis  year,  in  addition  to  schools  opened  last,  new  schools  will  be  opened  in  the  barrios  of 
li^ig  and  Loyola. 

G/Sftga. — ^Ldanga  is  one  of  the  poorest  districts  in  the  province  and  one  in  which  the 
organization  of  schools  has  been  very  difficult,  owing  to  indifference  to  instruction  on  the 
pi^  of  both  municipal  officials  and  the  people  in  general.  There  is  not  a  single  man  of 
mtelligenoe  or  instruction  in  the  town  of  lianga. 

Snce  the  organization  of  the  provincial  high  school  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to 
have  some  youn^  people  sent  to  Surigao  with  the  hope  of  preparing  in  this  way  municipal 
teadiers,  but  without  result.  All  the  school  money,  up  to  September  of  last  year,  has 
either  been  illegally  used  or  wasted  by  the  officials  of  the  town.  Since  the  assignment  of 
an  American  t^icher  to  Lianga  the  accounts  have  been  gone  over  and  a  balance  approved, 
so  that  future  funds  may  be  guarded. 

In  this  district  last  year  nothing  was  done,  owin^  to  lack  of  competent  teachers  to  oiganize 
schools,  except  in  Lianga.  This  year,  with  the  nelp  of  teachers  supplied  from  other  dis- 
tricts and  the  teachers  prepared  last  year,  schools  nave  been  organized  in  the  barrios  of 
Bretafia,  Oteiza,  and  Marijatag. 

Hiero  are  no  good  schoolhouses  in  this  district.  In  fact,  there  are  only  two  school- 
houses  in  the  district,  one  in  Lianga  and  one  in  the  barrio  of  Marijatag.  In  Oteiza  there 
is  a  tribunal  which  is  being  used  at  the  present  time.  An  effort  will  be  made  this  year  to 
complete  &good schoolhouse  in  Lianga. 

Dapd. — ^Tnis  district  comprises  the  municipalities  of  Dap&  and  the  barrios  of  Cabuntog, 
Pilar,  Montserrat,  Cambasac,  and  Oonsolacion.  In  all  or  these,  except  in  the  barrio  of 
Gambasac,  schools  were  opened  last  year.  A  school  was  opened  in  this  barrio  in  July  of 
the  present  year. 

In  this  district  worii  was  be^un  under  American  supervision  for  the  first  time  in  July  of 
last  jear.  Previous  to  that  time  no  English  school  had  been  conducted  in  the  district 
outside  of  Dap6.  In  the  central  school,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Nemesio  Jesds,  an 
excellent  mumcipal  school  had  been  conducted  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  district  is  suffering,  as  almost  all  are,  from  a  lack  of  suitable  schoolhouses.  Dap& 
has  an  excellent  schoolhouse  nearing  completion.  In  Cabuntog  work  has  been  begun  on  a 
school  building.  There  is  an  old  tribunal  in  use  in  Pilar.  Consolacidn  has  auite  a  good 
schoolhouse  nearing  completion.    This  has  been  built  entirely  by  volimtary  labor. 

Plaeer. — ^This  was  the  fourth  town  in  the  province  in  point  of  time  to  have  American 
schools.  Schools  were  established  here  first  in  October,  1903.  This  is  one  of  the  smallest 
municipalities,  but  one  of  the  most  progressive.  It  is  composed  of  Placer  proper  and  four 
barrios — ^Tagana-an,  Timamana,  Mainit,  and  Talavera.  Schools  were  established  last  year 
for  the  first  time  in  Talavera  and  Timamana.  In  Mainit  and  Tagana-an  English  schools 
have  been  conducted  for  the  past  two  years. 

Tlie  work  done  by  the  supervising  teacher  in  the  central  schools  was  excellent.  The 
attendimce  was  less  tlum  former  years,  but  the  standard  of  instruction  was  greatly  raised. 

Placer  has  two  good,  but  small,  schoolhouses.  These  are  beine  enlarged  now  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  central  schools.  In  Talavera,  Timamana,  and  Mainit  mere  temporary 
sheds  are  in  use.    In  Tagana-an  the  old  mumcipal  tribunal  is  in  use. 
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(Tt^o^t^.— Oigaquit  is  one  of  the  lai^gest  towns  in  the  province.  It  was  the  second  to 
have  Ainerican  schools.  With  the  exception  of  Surigao,  it  has  the  best  graded  schools  and 
the  best  municipal  teachers  in  the  province.  However,  the  schools  in  this  district  have 
not  been  so  good  in  the  past  vear  owing  to  indifference  to  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
presidente.  The  former  presiaente  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  enei^tic  Filipino  offi- 
cials I  ever  knew.    Durins  his  administration  the  schools  were  verv  successful. 

Gigaquit  has  two  large  barrios,  Bacua^  and  Claver.    Both  were  former  municipalities. 

There  are  two  good  schoolhouses  in  Gigaquit  and  two  also  in  Bacuag.  In  Claver  a  new 
schoolhouse  is  in  process  of  construction. 

CantHan. — ^This  is  the  lai^gest  and  best  town  in  the  province.  It  has  three  laiige  banios — 
Lanuza,  Carmen,  and  Carrascal.  Two  of  these,  Carrascal  and  Lanuza,  were  former 
municipalities. 

This  is  a  stronghold  of  Catholic  influence  and  the  schools  here  from  the  first  have  met 
with  strong  churcn  opposition.  Schools  were  first  oi^ganized  here  in  19Q2,  but  after  a  trial 
of  one  year  the  town  was  abandoned.  This  year  an  attempt  was  again  made  to  oi^ganize 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  an  American.  This  time  they  have  met  with  marked 
success.  Their  success  may  be  attributed  to  a  changed  attitude  of  the  people  since  the 
removal  of  the  American  teachers,  and  also  to  the  fortunate  selection  of  a  young  and  eoei^ 
eetic  supervising  teacher  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Clayton  R.  Wise.  Mr.  Wise  poeseases  in  a 
la^  degree  all  those  qualities  requisite  to  the  successful  supervising  teacher. 

The  central  schoolhouses  are  the  finest  in  the  province.  The  bimios  are  badlv  in  need 
of  better  schoolhouses.  An  effort  will  be  made  this  year  to  construct  a  good  scnoolhouse 
in  Lanuza. 

Numancia. — This  district  is  composed  of  four  barrios  of  Dap4,  Numancia,  Pilar,  Sapao, 
and  Pamusaiiigan. 

Numancia  has  been  made  a  separate  district  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  communication 
between  this  side  of  the  island  and  Dap&.  An  insular  teacher  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  it. 

In  Numancia  and  Pilar  and  Pamusaiiigan  there  are  no  schoolhouses.  Provisional  nipa 
houses  are  in  use.  Sapao,  which  was  a  former  municipality,  has  an  old  schoolhouse  which 
when  repaired,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  school  qmte  well. 

Diruigat. — Tliis  municipality  includes  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Dinacat.  Before  the 
year  1905  English  schools  had  been  opened  in  Dinagat  and  Loreto.  ui  June  of  1904 
schools  were  opened  in  the  district  for  the  firet  time  under  American  supervision.  Before 
the  close  of  last  year  schools  had  been  opened  in  the  barrios  of  libjo,  Melgar,  and  Cagdianao. 
At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1905-6  schools  were  opened  in  the  remaining  barrios  of 
Tubajon  and  Uropa. 

In  the  district  more  work  has  been  done  with  less  money  to  provide  schoolhouses  than 
in  any  other  in  the  province. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1904-5  there  were  no  schoolhouses  in  the  district 
except  those  of  Loreto  and  Dinagat.  These.were  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  During  the 
ye&T  thev  have  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  girls'  school  inLoreto,  been  put  in  good  condi- 
tion, liiis  one  is  nearing  completion.  Good  frames  for  schoolhouses  nave  been  erected 
in  every  barrio.  To  these  temporary  sides  have  been  provided  of  nipa.  lliis  will  be 
replaced  with  boards  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  district  has  one  insular  teacher,  who  is  stationed  in  Loreto.  The  mostof  the  munic- 
ipal teachers  are  teachers  of  grade  I  only. 

Tandag. — ^Tandag  is  one  of  the  largest  municipalities  in  the  province.  In  point  of  area 
and  difficulty  of  communication  it  is  the  largest  in  the  province.  The  district  consists  of 
Tandag  and  five  large  barrios— Cortes,  Tigao,  Tago,  La  Paz,  and  Caguait.  Four  of  these 
were  former  municipalities. 

Due  to  a  "baguio,''  which  destroyed  almost  every  schoolhouse  in  the  district,  it  has  the 
best  schoohouses  in  the  province.  To  relieve  the  distress  caused  by  this  wind  storm,  the 
insular  government  sent  6,000  sacks  of  rice  to  be  used  in  paying  for  work  provided  for  these 
sufferers.  Much  of  this  was  spent  in  building  new  scnoolhouses  and  completing  those 
already  begun,  with  the  result  that  exceUent  schoolhouses  exist  in  Tandag  and  all  its  Darrios 
except  Ti^o.     Here  one  ^ood  schoolhouse  is  nearing  completion. 

The  great  need  of  this  district  is  either  an  insular  Filipino  teacher  for  Tandae  or  another 
American  teacher,  since,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  district,  the  supervising  teacher  must  be 
absent  much  of  his  time. 

Tcdacogon. — ^The  municipafitv  of  Talacogon  has  been  separated  this  year  from  But<)an 
and  forms  the  new  district  of  Talacogon. 

A  beginning  was  made  last  year  in  Talacogon  and  Veruela,  but  owing  to  lack  of  competeot 
teachers  Uttle  was  accompfished.  This  year  the  district  is  to  have  an  American  aupenriaDg 
teacher.    There  are  no  schoolhouses  in  the  district. 
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AMERICAN  TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  American  teachers  have  been  reduced  by  reason  of  transfer  and  otherwise 
sinoe  last  year  from  16  to  the  present  number  of  14.  At  the  close  of  last  school  year  3 
teachers  were  lost  by  reason  of  transfer,  1  by  being  appointed  acting  division  superin- 
tendent and  1  has  been  transferred  since  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  June.  To  replace 
those  lost  3  new  teachers  have  been  sent  to  the  province. 

There  is  not  a  teacher  in  the  province  who  seems  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  prospects. 
The  transfers  were  not  made  because  of  dissatisfaction.  Two  were  transferred  by  the 
department  in  Manila  and  two  at  their  own  reauest. 

in  l^t  one  municipality  has  there  been  any  iriction  between  the  American  teachers  and 
the  municipal  authorities.  The  relation  between  American  teachers  and  patrons  of  the 
school  has  mvariably  been  pleasant.  There  seems  to  be  a  perfect  understanding  between 
the  American  teachers  and  the  people,  and  teachers  have  invariably  been,  because  of  their 
superiority  of  intelligence  and  education,  the  most  influential  men  in  their  towns. 

The  duty  of  every  American  teacher  in  the  public  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been 
largely  that  of  a  supervisor.  In  most  cases  the  plan  has  been  pursued  of  naving  the  teacher 
submit  all  work  for  criticism  before  presentation  to  the  pupils.  Corrections  and  sugges- 
tions are  made  by  the  American  supervising  teachers  toucning  the  manner  of  presentation. 

FILIPINO  TEACHERS. 

Where  the  American  teachers  have  sufficient  erasp  and  tact  great  improvement  has  been 
observed  in  the  methods  of  teaching  employed^  tne  Filipino  teachers. 

In  the  province  there  are  5  regmar  insular  Filipino  teachers  and  5  temporary  insular 
teachers.    Besides  these  there  are  about  5  others  capable  of  doins  third-grade  work. 

In  point  of  efficiency  and  attainments  the  rest  fall  far  short  of  what  might  be  desired. 
Most  of  these  are  teachers  of  grade  I.  However,  many  have  given  exceUent  results  in 
primary  work. 

One  desirable  thing  I  have  noticed  in  the  last  year  is  that  many  have  begun  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  course  in  the  provincial  school.  Quite  a  number  of  teachers  who  taught  last  year 
resigned  this  year  to  enter  the  preparatory  class  in  the  provincial  high  school.  In  this 
laudable  ambition  they  have  been  encouraged.  A  considerable  number  from  the  high 
school  were  this  year  compelled  for  financial  reasons  to  leave  school  to  become  teachers. 
They  have  been  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  returning  another  year.  With  proper 
encouragement  this  desire  for  better  preparation  will  increase  and  in  time  we  shall  have 
some  good  Filipino  teachers. 

One  thing  that  was  impressed  upon  them  during  the  normal  institute  was  the  importance 
of  regular  duly  study  for  personal  improvement.  American  teachers  were  urged  to  assist 
them  in  this. 

Many  of  these  teachers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  attainments  are  low,  have 
done  exceUent  work,  but  the  demand  each  year  is  growing  greater  for  better  teachers. 

FINANCES. 

TTie  school  funds  for  the  year  1905  as  estimated  are  F18,071  against  ^15,842.15  for 
the  year  1904.  A  fairly  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  province 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  collections  wifl  fall  far  short  of  this  estimate.  It  is  clearly 
evident  now  that  the  estimated  income  from  internal  revenue  has  been  placed  too  high. 
A  loss  has  been  suffered  to  the  school  fund  this  year  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  provincial 
treasurer,  who  openly  opposed  the  levy  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  land  valuation  for 
schools.  In  the  ^ear  1904  every  town  in  the  province  levied  the  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
This  year  6  municipalities  levied  one-half,  5  one-fourth,  and  1  three-eighths  of  1  per  cent. 

The  difficulty  of  guarding  the  school  fund  has  been  made  doubly  difficult  by  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  municipal  treasurers. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  the  insular  treasurer  the  statement  was  made  that  in  point  of 
efficiency  the  municipal  treasurers  of  Surigao  are  the  lowest  in  the  islands.  Great  effort 
is  being  made  by  the  present  acting  treasurer  to  raise  this  standard,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  a  much  better  state  of  affairs  wul  exist  next  year  than  has  existed  in  the  past. 

Tlie  total  expenses  for  schools  during  last  year  were  P'8, 169.94. 

NIOHT  SCHOOLS. 

Five  night  schools  were  maintained  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  These  were 
in  the  municipalities  of  Surigao,  Cantilan,  Butdan,  Dap4,  and  Dinagat.  The  total  enroll- 
ment was  233,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  127. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  the  money  paid  for  teachers  in  nieht  schools  has  been  poorly  spent. 
Those  omcifOs  who  really  are  desirous  of  learning  English,  it  has  been  my  experience,  are 
wiUing  and  able  to  pay  a  private  teacher.  In  Surigao  the  provincial  officials  nave  always 
preferred  a  private  class  in  preference  to  the  government  class,  where  all  were  admitted. 

OOBDUCATION. 

There  has  never  seemed  to  be  any  decided  objection  to  coeducation  in  this  province  od 
the  part  of  the  Filipino  people.  Last  year  it  was  tried  with  success  in  5  different  mimic- 
ipalities.  In  strong  centers  of  Catholic  influence  some  objection  has  been  offered,  due  to 
tne  Catholic  fathers.  However,  this  has  seemed  nowhere  to  have  influenced  attendance 
except  in  Buttian. 

NORMAL  INSTrrUTB. 

A  normal  institute  was  held  in  this  province  from  June  12  to  July  7, 1905. 

As  it  was  believed  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  hold 
an  institute  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  education  in  the  province,  only  teachers 
were  invited  to  be  present  at  this  institute.  Circular  letters  to  this  effect  were  sent  to  aD 
presidentes,  to  teacners  of  last  year,  and  those  who  had  been  recommended  for  teachers  for 
the  present  year. 

Our  principal  efforts  during  the  four  weeks  were  directed  alon^  the  line  of  improving  the 
methods  of  teaching.  This  side  of  the  work  has  been  neelected  in  the  past.  Ine  teadierB 
were  ignorant  as  to  best  methods  of  presenting  work  to  Uie  pupils. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  scnool  was  the  model  classes.  These  classes  were  com- 
posed of  15  pupils  in  each  e;rade  taken  from  the  three  classes  in  the  Surigao  public  school 
The  three  gittdes  were  taught  entirely  by  the  Filipino  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the 
American  teachers. 

The  object  of  the  class  was  to  teach  by  example  " how  and  what  to  teach."  'the  FilipiDo 
teachers  were  aided  by  the  Americans  in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons  for  each  day.  Effort 
was  made  to  see  that  each  lesson  was  presented  in  the  simplest  and  most  concrete  form. 
All  theory  was  omitted. 

In  the  regular  classes  academic  instruction  was  given,  covering  the  three  grades  of  work 
to  be  done  m  the  public  schools. 

PBOVINOIAL  mOH  SCHOOL. 

The  provincial  high  school,  which  was  established  in  1903,  has  had  a  steady  growth  from 
its  beginning.  Worn  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  in  grades  from  III  to  VU,  indusiTe. 
Ten  students  passed  the  intermediate  examination.  AU  these  with  the  exception  of  one 
have  entered  tne  seventh  grade  this  year. 

The  chief  benefit  that  the  school  has  been  to  the  province  has  been  in  furnishing  municipal 
teachers.  A  lai^  per  cent  of  those  teaching  at  the  present  t&ne  were  at  some  time  students 
in  the  provincial  school. 

A  summer  normal  of  a  few  weeks  does  not  succeed  in  giving  adequate  and  sufficiently 

Prolonged  instruction  to  the  teachers.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  normal  students 
ave  had  no  previous  training.  The  policy  of  putting  a  teacher  out  to  teach  after  a  month 
or  two  of  training  in  a  normal  institute  when  he  has  had  no  previous  instruction  is  not 
productive  of  great  good.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  normal  in  this  province  is  to  awaken 
enthusiasm  among  the  people  in  education.  The  sessions  are  ^ways  too  short  and  too 
crowded  to  give  any  great  amount  of  substantial  and  systematic  academic  instruction. 

Through  tnem  many  young  men  and  women  have  been  led  to  enter  the  hieh  school, 
where  they  could  receive  more  systematic  instruction  extending  over  a  period  of  sufficient 
length  to  enable  them  to  receive  academic  instruction  of  real  value. 

The  provincial  school  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  suitable  building.  The  attendance  has 
reached  its  limit  for  the  present  buildings. 

One  of  those  in  use  is  furnished  by  the  municipality,  and  the  other  is  a  rented  building. 
An  effort  has  been  made  from  the  establishment  of  the  provincial  high  school  to  secure  s 
suitable  building,  but  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  provmce  all  efforts  have  been  baffled. 
With  the  aid  promised  by  the  insular  government  and  the  volimtary  subscription  now  being 
raised  from  the  people  of  Surigao,  I  feel  confident  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  good  provincial 
school  building. 

In  June,  1905,  an  industrial  school  was  opened  in  connection  with  the  high  school.  Great 
enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  among  the  people  by  this  school.  It  remains  to  be  atea 
whether  this  is  permanent. 
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Hie  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  schools  in  Surigao  is  exceUent.  Nowhere  in  the  province 
is  there  any  opposition  to  the  American  schools  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  people.  Many 
reouests  have  come  to  this  office  from  the  large  barrios  for  American  teachers. 

There  had  been  a  feeling  for  a  long  time  amons  the  people  of  Surigao  that  they  were  not 
receiving  their  just  dues,  but  that  feeling  was  largely  quieted  last  year  by  this  division 
being  eiven  its  due  proportion  of  American  teachers. 

Noidiere  is  the  demand  for  educational  facilities  greater  than  in  Surigao  Province. 
Nowhere  can  be  found  a  more  fruitful  field  for  good  and  lasting  results.  We  have  the 
hi^iest  hopes  for  the  future. 

Sehoci  statistieafar  Surigao  Province. 
School  population : 

Scnool  population  from  6  to  16  years 23, 022 

Number  of  children  that  should  be  in  school 7, 674 

Enrollment  for  year  1904-5 8,118 

Attendance 4, 741 

Children  in  school per  cent. .  20 

Number  of  schools: 

Primary 79 

Intermediate 1 

Provincial 1 

Total 81 

Number  of  teachers: 

Municipal  in  1904-5 — 

Males 26 

Females 47 

Municipal  in  1905-&— 

Males 71 

Females 30 

Insular 10 

American — 

1904-5 16 

1905-6 14 

Total  for  the  year  1964^5...*.'. .'! .. ..  V.  V. .. . .  ...!.....!*!.!!!!!!!.  99 

Total  employed  at  present  date 125 

Night  schools: 

Number  allowed 5 

Total  enroUment 233 

Average  daily  attendance , 127 

Number  of  lughts  taught 417 

Attendance per  cent. .  53 

Provincial  high  school: 
Number  of  teachers — 

1904-5 3 

1905-6 5 

Enrollment 167 

Attendance 104 

Amount  expended  by  province  for P'772. 00 

Normal  institute: 

Number  enrolled 236 

Average  daily  attendance : 207 

Percentage  of  attendance 93 

Finance: 

Land  tax n4,216.32 

Internal  revenue 604. 54 

Appropriation  from  eeneral  funds 946. 36 

Loaned  from  generalfunds 75. 93 

Private  subscriptions 

Total  available 15,843.16 
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For  additional  information  reference  may  be  made  to  the  report  of  school  finances  for 
the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905: 

Total  expenses  for  fiscal  year P'8, 160. 94 

Spent  for  teachers'  salaries per  cent. .  56 

Spent  for  construction  of  schoolhouses do 28 

Kepairs  of  schoolhouses do 12 

Otner  expenses do 4 

Appropriation  ner  capita  of  Christian  population TO.  082 

Sfuaries  of  teacners: 

Average  salary  of  males Til.  39 

Average  salary  of  females 10. 16 

General  average 11. 16 

For  salaries  of  males TZ,  350. 92 

For  salaries  of  females 1, 217.21 

Total  amount  expended 4, 568. 13 

Schoolhouses: 

From  Spanish  time 31 

Constructed  since  American  occupation,  board 20 

In  process  of  construction,  board 9 

Nipa  schoolhouses 18 

Constructed  last  year 4 

The  31  schoolhouses  constructed  in  Spanish  time  are  the  best  in  the  province.  The 
schoolhouse  constructed  in  Cortes  is  the  only  one  that  will  equal  them.  There  are  three 
others  nearing  completion  that  are  excellent  schoolhouses.  They  are  in  BuUian,  Cabad- 
bar&n,  and  Dap4.    The  one  in  Cabadbar&n  is  in  use,  but  needs  some  work  to  complete  it. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  0OUB8B  OF  STUDY. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  course  of  study  arrived  after  the  opening  of  schools  last  year, 
little  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  introducing  it. 

This  year,  during  the  normal  institute,  a  copy  of  this  course  was  furnished  all  Filipino 
teachers.  An  effort  was  made  during  the  monUi  to  teach  the  teachers  how  and  what  to 
teach  in  each  erade.  With  the  explimation  received  in  the  class  room  and  the  work  done 
in  the  model  dass,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  the  schools  thoroughly  graded  this 
year. 

ADDITIONAL  0ONTBIBUTION8  TO  SCHOOLS. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  for  schools  does  not  represent  all  the  people  have  done  and 
are  doing  for  schools.  Many  of  the  barrio  schools  have  been  built  entirely  by  voluntaiy 
labor. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  what  has  been  contributed,  aside  from  the  preceding  report : 

Voluntaiy  work  to  the  value  of P"2, 000. 00 

Voluntaiy  contribution  to  provincial  high  school 6, 039. 09 

Land  given  by  municipahty  of  Surigao 258. 00 

Appropriation  from  province  for  provincial  high  school  during  present  school 
year 10,750.00 


BIVISIOK  OF  TASLAC. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1904-5,  the  division  of  T&rlac  was  in  chai^ge  of  Acting 
Division  Superintendent  A.  V.  Dairy  mple,  who  was  replaced  on  August  8, 1904,  by  Mr.  W.  X 
Wedgworth,  as  acting  division  superintendent,  who  continued  in  that  capacity  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1905,  when  he  was  given  permanent  assignment  to  the  superintendency. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  the  greatest  importance  was  put  upon  the  building  up 
of  a  large  school  attendance.  This  has  brought  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  into 
touch  and  S3rmpathy  with  the  schools,  and  now  the  first  effort  of  the  division  superintendent 
and  teachers  is  to  develop  a  more  closely  organized  and  efficient  school  system. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  BXPBNDITDBBS  POR  80HOOL8. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  for  schools  and  the  manner  of  expenditures: 
Receipts: 

Balance  July  1,1904 n2,720.36 

Land  tax 16,700.35 

Appropriation  from  general  fund 901. 83 

Internal  revenue 801.  42 

Total  receipts ^"31, 123.95 

Expenditures:  == 

Salaries  of  teachers ^-14,501.47 

Bufldings 337.60 

Furniture 749. 72 

Transportation  of  supplies 144. 92 

Incidentals  (including  janitor) 448. 76 

Rent 37.22 

Repairs 1,440.70 

Total  expenditures 18,660.39 

Balance  July  1,  1905 12, 463.  56 

The  following  shows  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  and  spent  by  the  province  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  provincial  school :  a 

Purchase  and  repair  of  furniture ^300. 00 

Painting  and  repairing  building 750. 00 

Repairing  buildmgs  and  furniture  for  dormitory  for  girls 200. 00 

Total 1,250.00 


SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  complete  buildings  and  the  number  being 
built  in  the  division  in  July,  1904,  and  for  July,  1905: 


Town. 

July,  1904. 

JiUy,  1905. 

Complete. 

Started. 

Ck)mplete. 

Started. 

Baxnban 

1 
8 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
4 
1 

1 

2 
19 
5 
4 
6 
5 
10 
10 
6 

Camming 

Capas..r. 

1 

Moncada 

Paninul ..,..,,.....,. 

3 

Pura 

TiU'lac 

Victoria 

1 

Total 

28 

1 

66                  a 

In  July,  1904,  there  were  28  school  buildings.  Several  of  these  were  merely  shacks. 
Twelve  of  the  31  schools  then  in  operation  were  taught  in  visitas,  or  in  the  shack  used  as 
the  barrio  house  or  furnished  by  some  citizen  of  the  barrio.  These  houses  were  entirely 
unfit  for  habitation. 

Tbe  municipalities  now  own  66  houses.  Thirty-eight  have  been  built  during  the  year. 
Five  more  are  begun.  Some  of  these  houses  are  very  simple,  aside  from  the  posts,  consist- 
ing of  nothing  but  grass  and  bamboo.  Twenty-five  of  them  are  good  substantial  buildings, 
with  aauale  walls  and  in  most  cases  board  floors,  with  a  valuation  of  from  ^400  to  P8CX). 
The  other  13  are  worth  between  VSO  and  P'300.  The  total  valuation  would  not  fall  short 
of  T'  16,000.  Not  exceeding  ^"250  of  this  has  been  paid  from  the  treasurers,  the  remainder 
being  furnished  by  subscription  and  volimtary  labor. 


oTTie  province  of  T6rlac  erected  a  provincial  school  building  in  the  school  year  1903-4, 
at  a  cost  of  ^"27,000.    No  assistance  was  received  from  insular  funds. 
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In  this  work  of  building  barrio  schoolhouaes,  the  people  of  the  barrio  express  a  deohv, 
through  their  consejal,  to  have  a  school.  They  are  told  that  a  suitable  house  must  be  pre- 
pared at  their  own  expense  before  a  teacher  can  be  eiven  them.  In  some  cases,  in  order 
to  enlist  their  unanimous  support,  they  have  been  a^ed  to  petition  for  a  school,  agredos 
in  the  petition  to  provide  a  suitable  house  for  it.  While  the  barrios  of  their  own  accord 
request  to  have  schools,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  if  a  school  is  once  opened  in  an  ordinaiy 
shack,  it  mifht  remain  there  for  an  indefinite  period  imless  encouragement  and  strong 
cooperation  should  come  from  the  outside.  A  strong  president  oi  councilman  is  the  means 
of  accomplishing  results  along  this  line.  Qnlv  in  rare  cases  are  men  found  in  the  banios 
who  will  assimie  leadership  and  push  the  work.  With  cooperation  on  the  i)art  of  the  offi- 
cials, permanent  houses  snould  be  planned  from  the  beginning,  and  no  time  and  labor 
wasted  on  provisional  buildings. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  buildings  in  barrio  schools  an  amusing  incident  m^d^t 
appropriately  be  related.  A  plan  had  been  drawn  for  a  building  in  one  of  Uie  barrios.  The 
(Jimensions  were  given  as  50  ft.  x  28  ft.  The  ground  was  laid  out  and  one  of  the  head  men 
of  the  barrio  was  placed  in  chaige  of  the  wonc.  The  division  superintendent  visited  the 
barrio  some  weeks  later  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made.  He  found  posts  raised  over 
a  site  a  himdred  feet  long.  The  councimian  in  chaige  of  the  work  had  nusinterproted  the 
meaning  of  50  ft.  x  28  ft.  He  had  multipUed  these  numbers  and  thought  the  intention 
was  to  build  the  house  1,500  feet  long.    He  was  slowly  putting  this  notion  into  effect. 

BUILDING  srrss. 

In  almost  every  case  the  site  of  the  building  is  furnished  by  the  town  from  suitaUe  land 
owned  by  the  town  or  barrio.  In  some  cases  sites  have  been  loaned  bv  private  individuals 
for  an  indefinite  time  without  rent.  No  reliable  approximation  can  be  made  <^  the  vahie 
of  these  sites. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  July,  1905,  four  towns  have  fewer  schools  than  they  had  in  March, 
two  have  the  same  number,  and  three  have  more  schools.  This  decrease  in  the  number  of 
schoob  is  caused  in  the  main  by  the  fact  that  funds  are  not  suffident  to  maintain  properiy 
the  number  of  schools  that  were  in  operation  in  March.  Furthermore,  several  barrios 
that  have  had  schools  in  operation  for  more  than  a  year  have  failed  to  make  proper  pro- 
visions in  the  way  of  seats  and  buildings,  and  have  therefore  lost  their  schools. 

The  instruction  is  at  least  fair  in  all  of  the  56  schools  now  in  operation.  Except  in  a  few 
cases  where  buildings  are  not  yet  finished,  hygienic  conditions  are  fair  or  good  in  them  all. 

INTERMKDIATB  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  oidv  two  intermediate  schools  in  the  division,  one  at  Camiling,  and  the  provin- 
cial school  in  T&rlac.  There  were  not  enough  primary  graduates  able  to  enter  the  pro- 
vincial school  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  full  intermediate  class  in  any  of  the 
other  towns. 

BNBOLLMKNT  AND  ATTBNDANOK. 

The  true  enrollment  for  the  year  was  about  13,400.  The  enrollment  number,  bekmging, 
and  average  attendance  for  March  were  in  round  numbers  12,000,  11,000.  and  10^000, 
respectively.  Thus  90  per  cent,  82  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent  of  all  the  pupik  enrolled  for 
the  year  were  enrolled,  oelonging,  and  in  average  attendance,  respectivdy,  in  March. 

The  statistics  given  for  Jufy,  1904,  would  be  misleading  were  it  not  remaiked  that  the 
schools  of  Camiling,  the  largest  town  of  the  province,  did  not  open  until  August.  For  this 
reason  statistics  for  August  are  not  given.  The  lai^  increase  in  attendam^e  for  the  last 
year,  while  showing  clearly  that  there  is  no  opposition  of  any  consequence  to  the  pubbc 
schools,  does  not  imply  that  all  the  people  are  over  eager  to  utilize  the  opportunity  to  aend 
their  children  to  school.  It  is  a  fact,  though,  that  the  schools  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  as  they  reach  more  and  more  people  and  do  better  woiIl. 

The  attendance  has  been  somewhat  laiger  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  exertion 
of  the  teaching  force  toward  buildine  up  attendance.  More  effort  has  been  put  forth  along 
this  line  than  was  best  and  the  quaEty  of  the  work  has  suffered  slightly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  numbers  have  been  too  great  to  permit  of  the  best  instruction.  Tne  exceoaive 
attendance  was  brought  about  by  the  general  enthusiasm  and  by  the  unquestionable  ten- 
dency of  the  public  to  judge  school  work  solely  by  numbers.  The  fact  that  the  atteodanoe 
is  not  the  only  means  of  measuring  efiiciency  is  kept  before  the  teachers  at  this  time.« 

a  For  the  months  of  July,  1904,  and  March,  1905,  the  enrollment  in  the  provincial  achool 
was  213  and  250,  respectively,  and  the  attendance  198  and  241. 
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PBOYINGIAL  SCHOOL. 

Hie  faculty  of  the  school  in  March  consisted  of  six  American  teachers,  four  male  and  two 
female,  and  one  Filipino  insular  teacher.  The  work  consisted  of  every  grade  from  III  to 
Vn.  Grade  VII  was  a  class  of  8  pupils  and  pursued  the  suhiects  of  Latin,  general  history, 
algebra,  commercial  geography,  bookkeeping,  and  animal  life.  This  class  was  carried  for 
the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 

This  school  was  organized  according  to  the  course  of  study.  Gardening  and  sewing  were 
taught  during  the  last  term.  The  sdiool  is  still  doing  some  primair  woik,  but  after  this 
year  it  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  a  class  lower  than  gnide  IV .  The  school  has  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  is  worthy  of  it. 

NORMAL   INSTITUTES. 

Normal  institutes  have  been  conducted  at  three  different  periods.  A  normal  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  province  was  held  at  Pura  Jime  13  to  July  23, 1904,  a  period  of  four  weeks. 
Normals  were  conducted  in  T&rlac  and  Camping  Novemoer  28  po  December  23, 1904,  and 
May  15  to  July  8, 1905.  Large  classes  of  aspirantes  from  which  to  select  new  teachers  were 
admitted.  IJecember  was  chosen  as  a  suitable  period  for  this  work  on  accounts  of  the  rice 
ha/vest.  The  last  schools  were  begun  in  vacation,  the  month  from  June  12  to  July  8  being 
added  to  leenforce  the  first  month  s  work. 

In  these  institutes  method  work  as  well  as  work  in  subject-matter  was  done.  The  work 
accomplished  reflected  credit  upon  both  American  and  Filipino  teachers.  Although  a 
month  of  the  last  institute  was  conducted  during  the  vacation  period  and  during  the  hot 
month  of  May,  not  a  complaint  was  received  from  a  Filipino  teacher  and  every  teacher 
attended. 


The  attitude  of  the  Filipino  teacher  is  worthy  of  credit;.  He  is  almost  always  found  at 
his  post  and  making  an  effort,  seneraUy  with  reasonable  success,  to  apply  such  profes- 
sional training  as  has  been  given  him.  Five  dismissals  and  three  resignations  for  the  good 
of  the  service  nave  resulted  during  the  past  year.  The  small  number  of  Filipino  lady  teach- 
ers is  noticeable.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  interest  in  the  education  of  girls, 
and  girls  are  encouraged  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching.  It  is  not  amiss  to  mention 
the  faithful,  trying,  and  suoceesrul  service  of  a  great  majority  of  the  American  teachers. 

A8PIBANTB8. 

At  the  close  of  school  in  March  there  were  48  aspirantes  giving  assistance  in  the  schools. 
A  number  of  these  have  been  appointed  as  teachers  for  the  coming  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Some  form  of  industrial  work  was  introduced  in  almost  every  school.  Sewing  was  taught 
in  all  the  central  schools  except  two  and  in  the  provincial  sdiool.  Gardening  was  be^m 
in  several  schools.  The  small  children  of  almost  every  school  produced  a  large  number  of 
miniature  articles  and  implements,  some  of  which  were  turned  to  practical  use.  This  work 
was  begun  in  October,  1904,  the  Paniqui  school  being  the  first  to  begin. 

SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

School  boards  were  reorganized  in  all  the  towns.  In  four  of  the  towns  these  boards  have 
been  of  material  assistance  in  the  work.  In  the  town  of  Camiling  the  president  of  the  board 
visited  the  barrio  schools,  and  the  central  schools  and  gave  full  cooperation  in  every  respect. 

OOURSS  OF   STUDY. 

The  schools  were  placed  on  the  prescribed  course  in  August  and  September.  So  far  as 
the  subjects  and  text  are  concerned  the  course  seems  practicable.  Experience  seems  to 
indicate,  however,  that  the  work  provided  by  the  primary  course  is  too  expensive  for  the 
time  given. 

COOPERATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  OFFICIALS. 

With  few  exceptions  municipal  officials  are  much  interested  in  educational  work  and  are 
ready  to  cooperate  and  have  cooperated.  The  provincial  board  at  this  time  is  in  entire 
sympathy  with  educational  work  and  heartily  cooperates. 
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BIVIBIOK  OF  TATABA8. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Muennan,  who  has  served  as  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  TBjahmt 
since  November  1, 1902,  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  visit  the  United  States  on  April  1 , 
1905.  Mr.  R.  H.  Wardall  was  appointed  to  the  acting  division  superintendencj  during  his 
absence.  The  annual  report  of  tne  division  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Muennan,  and  supplemented 
at  a  later  date  by  Mr.  Wardall. 

In  no  school  mvision  of  the  archipelago  are  the  difficulties  of  school  supervision  greater 
than  \n  Tayabas.  The  province  has  an  exceedinglv  long  and  irregular  coast  line,  and  the 
means  of  transportation  to  some  points  are  altogether  inadequate. 

The  people  of  the  province,  while  inclined  to  m  somewhat  critical  of  some  lines  of  Ameri- 
can administration,  nave  from  the  beginning  given  their  generous  support  to  the  public 
schools.  Their  interest  has  substanti^y  increased  during  the  past  year,  as  indicated  in 
Mr.  Wardall's  report. 

PBOVINOIAL  mOH  SCHOOL. 

Theliucena  High  School  has  had  one  class  doing  re^ar  high-school  work  during  th^  past 
year.  The  principal  has  made  this  school  thorough  m  its  work  and  the  discipline  is  excel- 
lent. During  the  past  year  a  regular  teachers'  training  class  has  been  conducted  under 
Mr.  Balch's  personal  supervision,  and,  as  a  proof  of  theu*  good  work,  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  of  the  seven  who  took  the  Filipino  teachers'  examination  aU  passed  with  excellent 
grades.  The  work  of  the  other  teachers  deserves  favorable  mention  also.  This  being  the 
provincial  capital,  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  work  of  this  school,  and  its  influence  is 
extending  every  year.  Nearly  every  town  now  has  one  or  more  students  enrolled,  and 
with  a  new  building  and  more  room  for  the  coming  year  its  work  will  be  even  much  better 
and  its  influence  greater. 

uttebmediate  schools. 

Intermediate  schools  have  been  established  in  Atimonan,  Boac,  Lucbto,  and  Lucena. 
Intermediate  work  has  been  done  in  the  central  school  at  Mulanay,  and  this  school  should 
be  called  an  intermediate  school. 

Lucb&n  has  had  an  exceUent  enrollment  with  good  interest.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town  are  noted  for  the  many  and  varied  industries  they  support.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
this  school,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  schools  of  the  province. 
Excellent  water  power  can  be  secured,  and  the  conditions  are  very  favorable  to  good,  hard 
^tudy.  The  coot  climate  and  the  industry  of  the  people  will  influence  the  schoob  in  many 
ways.  I  would  recommend  that  a  manual  training  department  be  added  to  develop 
of  the  arts  and  trades  now  carried  on  by  primitive  metnods.  Gb«ater  interest  in  the  i 
work  is  shown  by  the  people  here  than  in  any  other  town  of  the  province. 

The  Boac  school  has  an  advantage  over  the  others  in  having  the  entire  island  of  Marin- 
duque  as  its  territory.  Mr.  Baker  nas  been  principal  for  the  past  twoyears,  and  has  rep- 
resentatives from  every  town  in  the  island  and  many  of  the  barrios.  Tnis  school  rents  tne 
old  provincial  capital  building,  which  is  owned  by  private  parties.  They  have  done  advanced 
ana  intermediate  work  here,  but,  during  the  past  year,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  intei^ 
mediate. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  has  been  very  friendly,  and  the  school  has  exerted  a  good  inflo- 
ence  throughout  the  island. 

There  is  also  need  hereof  work  in  agriculture  and  manual  training.  In  connection  with 
this  fichool  good  ground  can  be  secured  very  easily.  The  work  in  language,  geography, 
and  history  has  been  excellent,  and  in  speaking  English  out  of  school  hours  this  school 
stands  second  to  none  in  our  province. 

The  Atimonan  school  opened  June  20,  1904.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  this  a  high 
school  and  an  industrial  school. 

Durinp;  the  year  Mr.  Finnigan  has  succeeded  in  organizing  the  school,  and  introduced 
hat  makmg,  weaving,  and  agriculture.  A  good-sized  lot  in  the  town  proper  has  been  secured 
and  fenced,  the  ground  has  been  cultivated,  but  the  dry  weather  and  poor  seed  combtned 
to  make  the  results  very  poor.  (A  teacher  of  agriculture  has  now  been  sent  to  Atimonan 
for  special  duty  in  the  intermediate  school.) 

Popular  interest  is  growing  rapidly,  due  to  the  energy  of  the  principal,  who  has  worked 
faithfully  and  honestly  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people  for  this  school.  'Die  worts  in 
nature  study,  including  a  beginning  of  a  school  museum,  is  the  best  in  the  province. 

In  connection  with  tne  regular  work  they  have  a  good  school  orchestra  of  about  fifteen 
pieces.    For  this  school  we  need  a  teacher  m  agriculture  and  mat  weaving. 
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MUNICIPAL  80HOOL8. 

During  the  past  year  the  municipal  schools  have  been  as  well  supported  as  the  limited 
funds  would  allow,  and  in  many  instances  much  free  and  voluntary  work  has  been  done 
in  repairing  houses,  etc. 

Lfick  of  trained  teachers  is  a  very  serious  problem.  When  a  teacher  has  become  of  some 
use  to  the  schools,  he  is  often  required  in  some  other  branch  of  the  government,  where  the 
pay  is  better  and  the  work  not  so  hard. 

Parents  have  become  more  interested  in  the  schools,  and,  by  means  of  entertainments  and 
other  exercises,  this  interest  is  growing. 

Our  municipal  schools  can  not  hope  to  succeed  without  the  cooperation  of  the  parents. 
Lack  of  knowledge  of  our  language  b  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  we  have  to  overcome, 
but  parents  do  iSse  a  great  interest  in  a  spelling  match  and  the  singing  exercises. 

BABRIO  SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  the  school  fund  and  lack  of  teachers  have  not  made  the  work  in  the  bar- 
rios what  it  should  be  during  the  past  year,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  raise  a  subscrip- 
tion in  some  of  the  barrios  to  pay  the  teachers. 

This  is  a  very  unsatisfactoiy  method,  and  yet  it  is  better  than  the  former  method  of  pri- 
vate instruction,  the  amoimt  contributed  being  less,  and  paper,  pencils  and  books  being 
furnished  the  pupils  free. 

Santa  Cruz  and  the  Mulanav  district  organized  the  barrios,  and  the  work  in  these  places 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  beet  done  in  the  province. 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

In  nearly  every  town  there  are  one  or  more  private  schools  teaching  Spanish,  their  num- 
ber growing  less  each  year.  Some  attempt  bemg  made  to  teach  the  English  language  with 
greater  or  less  success.  A  few  of  the  private  schools  are  really  a  help  to  the  pubUc  schools  in 
their  present  crowded  condition,  and  they  prepare  the  children  for  tne  public  schools. 

Most  of  the  instruction  is  confined  to  reugious  teachings  and  doctrines  of  the  church. 

8CHOOLHOU8E8. 

During  the  past  year  very  substantial  school  buildings  have  been  completed  in  Lucena, 
Atimonan,  Sanaya,  Unisan  (barrio).  Infanta,  and  Catanauan.  Good,  but  cheap,  buildings 
of  nipa  roof  have  been  built  in  Kasiguran,  Baler,  Mulanay,  and  barrios  of  San  Narciso, 
Bonaog,  San  Andr^,  Macalelon,  and  other  barrios.  Mauban,  Mogpog,  Calauag,  Gumaca, 
and  Guinayangan  are  to  build  or  begin  the  erection  of  very  neat  and  substantial  buildings 
during  the  coming  year.    liucena,  Sariaya,  and  Catanauan  have  two-story   buildings. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  barrio  of  Unisan.  It  has  erected  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  substantial  of  the  new  buildings,  with  a  good  observatory  on  the  top.  This  is  due  to  the 
good,  hard  woik  of  Mr.  DomaUun,  with  the  help  of  the  people,  who  take  a  keen  interest  in 
their  beautiful  new  building  with  its  colored  and  white  windows.  Nearly  all  the  work  was 
given  free. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  BOARD. 

Governor  Par^  has  aided  the  schools  in  every  way,  and,  so  far  as  was  in  his  power ,  his  influ- 
ence and  good  work  have  been  given  freely  and  wilhngly ;  a  former  teacher  himself,  his  inter- 
est is  keen,  and  he  watches  the  results  with  an  eye  that  understands  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  work  here.  The  teachers  have  had  in  him  a  true  and  loyal  friend,  ^d 
from  his  fvnily  we  have  some  of  our  best  and  most  diligent  students.  The  board  has  shown 
its  interest  in  our  work  in  many  ways,  but  lack  of  funds  prevents  the  members  from  doing 
many  things  they  would  like  to  do. 

The  present  law  that  allows  the  division  superintendant  to  distribute  so  much  of  the 
municipal  funds,  and  then  does  not  allow  him  a  voice  in  the  meeting  of  the  board,  except  to 
suggest,  is  not  only  poor  economy,  but  a  detriment  to  the  school  mterests,  and  should  be 
remedied. 

SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

I  can  repeat  the  recommendations  of  a  year  ago  in  regard  to  school  boards.  The  work  is 
done  by  the  council  in  most  every  case,  and  I  can  see  but  little  use  for  the  local  school 
"junta."  Under  the  present  law  it  seems  to  have  no  power  at  all,  and  it  seems  to  await  the 
dedsion  of  the  council  before  making  its  recommendation^^ 
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ATTITUDB  OF  PBOPLB  TOWARD  THE  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year  the  attitude  of  the  people  has  changed  greatly  toward  the  free  public 
schools,  and  many  acts  of  kindness  have  shown  their  wiDingness  to  assist  the  teachers  in 
their  work. 

The  average  age  of  the  girls  is  about  a  year  more  this  year  than  the  last.  The  idea  that 
a  jzirl  has  enough  education  at  ten  or  twelve  years  is  losing  ground  in  our  laiger  towns,  but 
stul  obtains  in  some  of  the  smaller  pueblos. 

Parents  have  written  and  asked  the  teachers  and  superintendent  more  this  year  concern- 
ing their  children  than  in  the  past  year.  Possibly  this  is  because  the  teachere  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  can  talk  with  the  parents  better. 

TRANSPORTATION . 

Perhaps  in  no  other  province  is  the  transportation  as  serious  a  problem  as  in  Ta^rabas. 
There  are  four  roads,  soncalled,  in  this  province ;  two  are  in  excellent  condition  now,  owing  to 
the  good  work  of  the  efficient  supervisor,  Mr.  H.  C.  Humphrey;  others  will  be  better  bood. 
Horses  are  rented  at  prices  that  are  almost  prohibitive. 

GENERAL  OONDmONS  OF  THE  PROVINCE. 

In  agricultural  Unes  much  improvement  has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  the  rice 
crop  was  very  good.  Much  more  hemp  has  been  planted  near  Lucban.  In  the  lower  part 
of  tne  peninsula  many  cocoanut  trees  have  been  planted,  and  the  com  planted  has  be^i  nilly 
double  the  average  of  a  year  ago.  Nearly  double  the  amount  of  land  was  cultivated  in  tM 
province  this  past  year.  Cattle  raising  near  Torrijos,  Marinduque,  is  taking  a  fresh  start. 
The  hemp  from  Miuinduque  still  maintains  its  fine  quality  and  name.  Bananas  have  beea 
planted  near  Santa  Cruz  on  new  ground,  and  also  near  Mulanay.  Am  glad  to  note  the  culti- 
vation of  this  plant  is  increasing. 

INDUSTRIAL  WCmK. 

During  the  year  hat  making,  mat  weavinjg,  and  agriculture  were  beeun  in  Atimonan.  A 
native  teacher  of  hat  making  and  mat  weavmg  was  procured  from  Mauban  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  teachers  of  Atimonan.  Sewing  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Taya- 
bas  pueblos.  Where  industrial  training  of  any  kind  has  been  introduced  the  attitude  of  the 
pupus  has  been  quite  friendly. 


BIYISIOK  OF  ZAMBALB8. 

Mr.  Otho  Atkin,  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  21ambales,  was  temporarily 
transferred  to  Vigan  in  May,  1905,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  division  superintendfot  of 
schools  for  Ilocos  Sur  and  Abra  imtil  the  return  of  the  superintendent  of  that  division  frocn 
the  United  States.  During  Mr.  Atkin's  absence  from  Zambales,  Mr.  Blaine  F.  Moore  has 
been  acting  division  superintendent  and  renders  the  annual  report  for  that  division,  exoeipts 
from  which  are  quoted  oelow: 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  yearns  work  has  been  the  steadily  increasing  confidence  of  Fili- 
pinos in  the  American  schools  and  in  the  teachers.  Parents  seem  to  be  fully  satisfied  that 
the  course  prescribed  for  and  work  required  in  the  schools  are  for  the  best  mterests  of  the 
pupils,  and  they  have  entire  confidence  in  the  professional  ability  of  the  teachers.  In  this 
connection  I  believe  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  teachers  who  have  aided  in  creating 
such  a  condition.  The  character  and  habits  of  the  Filipino  teachers  in  this  province  are 
excellent.  All  lead  moral  lives,  free  from  gambling  and  other  vices,  often  noticeable.  The 
habit  of  cigarette  smoking  is  also  fast  falling  into  di^ise  among  these  teachers. 

8CHOOLHOU8B8  ERECTED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Batolanf  harrio  of  Biangue. — SmaU  bamboo-nipa  house.  Built  by  volunteer  Filipino- 
Negrito  labor,  and  donations. 

Barrio  of  San  Juan. — Bamboo-nipa  house  built  to  accomodate  about  60  pupils.  Cao- 
structed  by  volunteer  labor,  and  donations. 

Barrio  of  Longos, — House  with  nipa  sides  and  roof,  wood  floor,  built  to  accomodate  100 
pupils.  Cionstructed  by  volunteer  labor,  and  donations.  A  well-built  barrio  sohooihouse : 
estimated  value,  P'250. 

Barrio  of  P6rac. — ^House  with  nipa  sides  and  roof,  wood  floor,  built  to  accomodate  100 

ipils.    donstruoted   by  volunteer  labor.    A  well-built  barrio  sohoolhouse:  stimaled 

iue,  r  300. 


pupil 
value 
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Most  of  the  schools  of  this  municipality  have  grounds  adequate  in  size,  and  the  majority 
will  admit  of  proper  improvement.    All  grounds  are  kept  clean. 

Iba,  barrio  qf&afiasa. — A  bamboo-nipa  house  with  good  frame,  built  to  accommodate  80 
pupils.  Constructed  entirely  by  volunteer  labor,  and  donations.  Estimated  value  of  house 
and  grounds,  P'225. 

Barrio  of  Liown. — Nipa-bamboo  house  with  wood  frame,  built  to  accommodate  about  75 
pupils.    Constructed  by  volunteer  labor,  and  donations.    Estimated  value  of  house,  T'  175. 

The  people  of  Salasa  have  provided  veiy  pretty  grounds  for  the  school.  The  yard  is 
fenced  and  contains  quite  a  number  of  cocoanut  palms.  It  is  planned  to  start  flower  and 
v-^table  gardens. 

The  other  schools  have  done  but  little  to  improve  the  erounds  other  than  keep  them  clean. 

Masirdoc. — Central  school,  house  12  by  30  varas,  buut  of  nipa  and  wood.  Contains  four 
good  class  rooms  and  one  assembly  room.  The  house  was  constructed  without  expense  to 
the  municipal  government  with  the  following  funds: 

Material  donated  (estimated) P'224. 00 

Volunteer  labor 226.00 

Rice  (from  Congressional  relief  fund,  insular  government) 250. 00 

Total 700.00 

The  funds  in  constructing  this  building  were  very  economically  handled,  as  nearly  double 
this  amount  has  been  spent  on  some  pubHc  buildings  little  or  no  better  than  this  one. 

Building  sit«8  are  adequate  in  size,  but  little  has  been  done  in  way  of  improvements  except 
keeping  grounds  clean. 

Olangapd. — Olongapd  completed  at  the  close  of  1904  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  appearing 
schoolhouses  in  the  province.  It  is  built  of  bamboo-nipa  with  wood  frame,  and  is  aoout  as 
substantial  as  a  building  of  tlys  kind  can  be  made.  Capacity  of  building,  about  120  pupils. 
The  house  was  built  from  municipal  and  rice  (Congressional  relief,  msular  government)  funds. 
Estimated  cost,  T^700. 

The  grounds  are  ample  and  are  kept  neat  and  clean,  but  no  other  improvements  have  been 
made  on  them. 

Saiita  Cruz. — Central  school,  rebuilt  old  Spanish  school  building.  House  has  nipa  sides 
and  roof  with  wood  floor,  and  will  accomodate  about  375  pupils.  House  constructed  with 
the  following  funds: 

Rice  (Congressional  relief),  estimated P'210. 00 

Volimteer labor  and  donations,  estimated 290. 00 

Total 500.00 

The  central  sdiool,  while  in  the  center  of  the  town,  is  badly  located,  so  far  as  grounds  are 
concerned  as  there  is  little  space  for  playgrounds,  gardens,  etc.  Barrio  schools  have  ade- 
quate grounds  but  no  improvements. 

San  Marcdino. — ^No  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built  in  this  municipality.  The  school- 
house  in  the  barrio  of  Castillejos  was  repaired.  No  improvements  on  grounds  except  keep- 
ing them  clean. 

San  Nareiso. — Central  school,  a  large  two-story  house  is  now  building.  The  house  will  be 
built  of  wood  with  iron  roof  and  will  contain  four  large  class  rooms,  storerooms,  and  central 
hall  way  on  first  floor,  and  five  class  rooms  on  second  floor.  This  will  be  an  exceUent  build- 
ing when  completed.  F*  1,700  have  been  spent  in  the  construction  and  about  this  much 
more  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  work.     Nothing  as  yet  has  been  done  on  the  grounds. 

Subic,  barrio  ofBalaybay — A  nipa-bamboo  house,  built  to  accommodate  about  50  pupils. 
Constructed  by  volunteer  labor,  and  donations.    Estimated  value  of  house,  1^90. 

Grounds  are  well  improved.  AH  are  fenced  with  neat  bamboo  fences,  flowers  planted,  and 
potted  plants  in  the  bouses.  All  houses  and  grounds  are  kept  scrupuously  clean,  and  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  find  an3rthing  neater  than  the  school  grounds  of  this  municipality. 
More  permanent  improvements,  such  as  planting  palms,  etc.,  are  being  made. 

Notes. — It  will  be  noted  that  the  estimated  values  of  houses  given  above  are  very  low, 
but  the  fact  that  both  labor  and  building  materials  are  very  cheap  in  this  province  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  connection. 

The  past  year  has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  extending  the  school  system  to 
barrios,  buUaing  barrio  schoolhouses,  and  increasing  attendance.  This  year  wiU  be  devoted 
to  improving  grounds  and  houses,  securing  a  better  organization,  etc. 
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INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Industrial  work  has  been  established  in  some  form  in  all  the  municipal  schools.  Because 
of  the  almost  entire  lack  of  tools  in  these  schools,  the  boys'  work  has  been  of  the  kind 
that  could  be  done  by  hand  without  many  tools,  such  as  basket  weaving,  making  mate, 
bamboo  fencing,  bamboo  shelves  and  benches  for  schoolrooms,  etc.  The  bovB  have  also 
kept  all  school  grounds  clean,  and  in  some  cases  made  drainage  ditches.  The  vahie  of 
draining  and  cleaning  grounds  lies,  of  course,  not  so  much  in  the  learning  how  to  do  these 
things  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  an  object  lesson  in  cleanliness  and  helps 
combat  the  idea  that  white  clothes  and  a  little  education  are  inconsistent  with  mamial 
labor.  Basket  making,  mat  weaving,  etc.,  are  of  considerable  practical  value,  but  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  training  for  means  of  livelihood  since  a  hi^er  standard  of  living 
with  the  corresponding  increase  m  wages  will  make  much  of  this  dass  of  work  impossible. 

From  all  sides  there  is  a  demand  for  tools.  Especially  the  pupils  themselves  are  eager 
to  have  and  to  learn  to  use  American  tools. 

In  nearly  all  the  municipal  schools,  girls'  industrial  work  has  been  established.  Thk 
has  consisted  cliiefly  in  teaching  plain  sewing,  the  work  being  in  charoe  of  native  teachers 
in  most  cases.  The  girls  take  up  this  work  willingly,  and  on  the  whole  are  exceeding 
apt  in  it.  The  neat,  regular  sewing  that  a  small  giri  9  or  10  years  of  age  can  and  wiU 
do  is  reaUy  surprising.  In  the  town  of  Sdbic,  where  an  American  teacher  (Mrs.  Bonner)  ia 
in  charge,  the  work  has  been  somewhat  more  pretentious.  All  girls  have  been  taught 
plain  sewing,  and  the  larger  ones  cutting  and  fittuu;  of  garments  and  the  making  of  vari- 
ous articles  of  clothine  which  are  usuaUy  r^arded  as  necessary  but  not  in  common  use 
among  the  Filipino  girk.  The  materials  have  been  furnished  by  the  girls,  and  the  finished 
product,  usually  some  useful  article,  becomes  the  property  of  the  niaker. 

In  the  provincial  school,  considering  the  equipment,  tne  boys  have  done  some  excel- 
lent work.  The  work  is  and  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  lisM^k  of  proper  timber.  The 
native  hard  wood  is  difficult  to  secure  because  of  lack  of  futfds  with  which  to  purchase, 
and  when  it  is  obtained  is  not  well  fitted  for  the  work  as  it  is  too  hard  for  a  boy  unskilled 
with  tools  to  properly  handle.  Soft  wood  answers  the  purpose  much  better,  but  is  ^0 
more  difficult  to  obtam. 

The  smaller  boys  have  done  considerable  work  in  planing,  sawing,  squaring,  and  making 
simple  articles.  The  larger  ones  have  made  quite  a  number  of  articles,  mostly  forscho^ 
use,  such  as  tables,  desl^,  plain  bookcases,  and  articles  for  the  girls'  industrial  work. 

For  the  girls  in  the  provincial  school,  courses  in  domestic  art  and  domestic  science,  of 
thirty  lessons  each,  have  been  planned.  Each  giri  has  one  recitation  a  week  in  eadi 
subject. 

Domestic  art. — Practically  all  the  girls  are  neat  sewers  and  do  not  need  so  much  the 
practicing  as  the  application  of  the  various  stitches.  The  class  obtained  most  of  its  prac- 
tice from  making  various  articles,  such  as  aprons,  underwear,  dishcloths,  and  other  arti- 
cles for  personal  or  kitchen  use.  In  making  under-garments,  special  stress  is  laid  on 
healthfulness  and  neatness.  In  outer  garments  as  much  attention  as  possible  is  given  to 
the  esthetic  side,  such  as  the  combination  of  color,  matching  materials,  etc. 

Domestic  science.  —This  includes  a  consideration  of  food  principles,  presented  in  logical 
secjuence  and  adapted  to  the  educational  advancement  of  the  girls.  Practically  every- 
thing m  this  course  is  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment.  Talks  on  digestion,  eome 
work  in  dietaries,  combination  of  foods,  serving  meals,  care  of  house  and  of  sick,  are  eadi 
given  their  share  of  attention.  Hygiene  and  sanitation  receive  special  attention  thioag|i 
the  course. 

Nearly  all  materials  used  in  this  course  are  bought  in  the  local  market. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  pupils  are  enthusiastic  over  the  industrial  work  and  are 
willing,  usually  eager,  to  do  anything  in  this  line  the  teacher  may  direct.  This  ia  eape- 
ciaUy  true  of  the  boys  if  they  have  good  tools  to  work  with,  and  m  the  provincial  school 
are  always  eager  to  do  extra  work  in  addition  to  the  regular  two  hours  a  week.  The  giris 
appear  as  interested  as  the  boys,  and  at  the  close  of  a  recitation  do  not  hesitate  to  wash 
dishes  and  do  other  so-called  Kitchen  drudgery,  which  ordinarily  they  l^ive  to  servants. 

While  there  does  not  appear  to  be  as  much  enthusiasm  among  the  adult  Filipinos,  there 
is  at  least  no  opposition.  Parents  as  a  rule  seem  to  have  considerable  confidence  in  Ameri- 
can schools  and  American  teachers,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  the  courses  planned  are 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils.  To  the  majority  of  the  Filipinos  industrial  work  in 
schools  is  something  novel,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  a  very  dear  idea  as  to  bow  far 
it  will  be  carried  or  the  ultimate  value  of  it,  yet  they  appear  passively  content  with  its 
introduction.  Some  of  the  better  educated  Filipinos,  however,  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  results  of  this  work. 

While  the  above  statement  applies  in  a  general  way  there  is  an  exception — the  girV 
industrial  work  in  the  provincial  school.  The  people  seem  to  realize  more  deaHy  the 
need  of  industrial  work  for  the  girls  than  for  the  boys,  and  many  parents  are  anxious  for 
their  girls  to  study  cooking  and  housekeeping  under  an  American  teacher. 
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On  the  whole,  while  industrial  work  in  this  province  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the  experi- 
mental stage,  the  results  obtained  and  the  reception  it  has  met  have  heen  very  encourage 
ing.  The  aversion  to  manual  labor,  which  is  supposed,  correctly  or  incorrectly,  to  exist 
among  the  better  educated  class  of  Filipinos,  has  not  interfered  with  the  work. 

The  aptntes  of  the  boys  with  tools  would  seem  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  producing 
skilled  mechanics  and  workmen  of  various  classes,  though  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  say  posi- 
tively what  can  be  done  in  this  regard. 

The  willmeness  of  the  girls  to  learn,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  adopt,  new  methods 
encourages  the  belief  that  this  woric  in  the  schools  will  be  of  material  aid  in  creating  a 
better  and  more  sanitary  home  life  among  the  Filipinos. 

GRADING  AND  €X>UBSE   OF  STUDY. 

Teachecs  have  taken  the  prescribed  course  of  study  for  their  guide,  and  are  following 
it  quite  closely.  It  seems  to  oe  the  conclusion  amon^  teachers  that  the  arithmetic  requirea 
for  Uie  primary  course  is  not  well  pro^rtioned  to  the  other  work,  as  pupils  will  complete 
the  other  branches  and  still  be  short  m  arithmetic.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  primary 
examination  of  last  March.  Almost  invariably  the  lowest  grade  made  by  an  applicant 
was  in  arithmetic,  and  failures  were  usually  due  to  poor  CTades  in  this  subject.  With 
the  exertion  noted  above,  the  course  of  studv  seems  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools  and  teachers  have  experienced  but  little  difficulty  in  its  appUcAtion. 

Hiere  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  grading  in  the  past  year.  The  first  and  second 
year  are  well  eraded,  and  the  pupils  of  these  classes  are^  as  a  rule,  quite  uniform  in  their 
educational  advancement.  The  third  grade  is  not  so  imiform,  as  it  contains  quite  a  num- 
ber of  older  pupils  who  are  slow  to  learn,  but,  having  ^lulually  worked  up  to  this  grade, 
are  not  capable  of  keeping  pace  with  their  younger  and  bri^ter  classmates.  This  class 
also  contains  some  pupils  vmo  should  be  in  a  more  advanced  grade,  but  who  for  various 
I  are  not  able  to  enter  a  higher  school  and  so  continue  in  the  third  year. 
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Up  to  the  present,  owing  to  the  incessant  rain,  no  outdoor  work  has  been  possible, 
but  as  soon  as  weather  permits  the  municipal  schools  will  take  up  the  work  of  gardening 
and  improving  sdiool  grounds.  Because  of  the  favorable  attitude  assumed  bv  the  pupils 
toward  industrial  work,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  but  that  this  woric  can  be  successfully  carried 
out. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  two  years'  course  arranged  for  the  girls'  industrial  worit 
was  not  put  into  operation  until  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  the  first  year's  work  is  not 
yet  completed.  The  most  advanced  class  will  finish  the  first  year's  work  and  about  half 
the  second  this  school  year. 

On  the  whole  the  prospects  for  this  school  year  are  good.  The  schools  are  better  organ- 
ized than  before,  teachers,  both  American  and  Filipino,  are  better  satisfied,  ''fads"  have 
been  cut  out,  and  work  is  on  a  good,  sound  basis.  It  is  not  expected  that  there  wiU  be 
any  remarkable  displays  of  enthusiasm,  but  there  is  a  firm  and  increasing  interest  and 
confidence  in  the  schools  which,  I  believe,  are  the  things  really  to  be  desired  and  which 
are  indications  of  real  progress. 


DIVIBIOH  OF  IBABELA. 

From  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  of  education  until  April  27,  1905, 
the  provinces  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela  were  united  to  form  a  sin^e  school  division.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  they  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  Division  Superintendent  H.  E. 
BanL  On  April  17,  1905,  Mr.  Bard  took  his  departure  for  the  United  States  on  leave 
of  absence,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Wagenblass  was  appointed  acting  division  superintendent. 
On  April  17,  1905,  upon  petition  of  the  provincial  governor  and  other  official  citizens, 
Isabem  was  made  a  separate  school  division,  and  Mr.  Wagenblass  was  appointed  as  its 
division  superintendent.  While  his  connection  with  the  province  in  his  present  capacity 
has  been  brief  he  has,  through  long  residence  in  that  district,  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  existing  conditions  there.  The  population  of  Isabela  extends  over  a  very  lai^  area, 
and  the  division  is  unuslially  difficult  of  supervision. 

Santa  Maria. — This  town  has  a  fine  large  schoolhouso,  constructed  during  the  past 
year,  costing  TSOS  from  school  funds  and  about  as  much  more  in  contributed  laoor. 
There  is  also  one  barrio  school,  but  this  is  conducted  in  a  private  house.  A  school  build- 
ing will  probably  be  constructed  there  during  this  year.  The  school  spirit  in  this  town 
is  excellent,  and  the  attendance  about  96  per  cent  of  the  school  population.  An  insular 
teacher  has  been  assigned  and  several  lugpirantes  are  used  to  assist  in  the  teachmg,  as 
the  school  funds  will  not  permit  the  assignment  of  more  municipal  teachers. 
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Cabagan  Nuetxt. — Cabagan  Nuevo  has  a  new  school  building,  which,  owin^  to  the  lack 
of  school  funds,  has  not  vet  been  entirely  completed  but  b  being  used.  Smce  July  the 
supervising  teacher,  Mr.  Thompson,  has  aroused  ereat  interest  in  school  work  and  secured 
some  additional  work  on  the  school  building.  There  are  three  barrio  schools,  one  having 
been  organized  since  the  beginning  of  this  school  year.  Four  more  will  have  to  be  estab- 
lished l^fore  the  needs  of  the  children  can  be  met.  The  school  attendance  is  about  32 
per  cent  of  the  school  population. 

Tumauini, — ^Tumaumi  has  a  small  school  conducted  in  an  old  building  quite  unsuita> 
ble  for  school  purposes  and  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  One  oarrio  school 
has  been  established  since  August  1.  Two  more  barrio  schools  should  be  established 
and  three  school  buildings  erected.  As  the  town  has  a  balance  of  only  P*  175.84,  and  the 
salaries  equal  the  receipts,  any  improvements  made  must  be  by  free  contributions. 

The  attendance  in  this  town  has  been  very  unsatiafactoiy  during  the  past  year  owing 
to  lack  of  proper  interest  on  the  part  of  the  presidente  and  councilmen,  only  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  scnool  population  attending.    Since  July  some  improvement  has  been  made. 

Ilagan. — Ilagan,  the  capital  of  the  province,  has  a  good  school  building  in  the  centro. 
During  the  year  six  schools  have  been  established  in  the  barrios,  and  uiese  have  been 
quite  well  attended.  Mr.  Wood,  the  supervising  teacher  of  this  district,  did  excelleni 
work  in  oiganizin^  the  barrio  schools  of  this  town  and  selecting  sites  for  the  buildin^i. 
There  are  no  bamo  school  buildings  here,  but  the  material  for  some  of  them  has  been 
collected  and  the  buildings  will  be  constructed  this  year.  The  schools  have  been  coo- 
ducted  in  rented  buildings.  This  town  is  well  supplied  with  school  fimds.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  about  15  per  cent  of  the  school  population. 

This  small  percentage  of  attendance  is  owing  to  the  great  area  over  which  the  popula- 
tion is  scattered,  and  to  the  fact  that  7,006  people  are  residents  of  two  estates  controlled 
absolutely  bv  the  Tabacalera  Company  and  one  by  Baer  Senior  &  Co.  The  school  depart^ 
ment  and  these  companies  are  not  as  yet  cooperating  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  a 
beginning  has  been  niade  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  before  the  end  of  the  present 
year  results  will  have  been  obtained. 

Oamii.—Qean^  has  a  spacious  school  building,  formerly  used  as  a  tribunal.  As  the 
school  funds  would  not  suffice  for  the  parent  of  the  municipal  teachers  required  here, 
an  insular  teacher  was  assigned.  There  is  also  a  barrio  school  conducted  in  a  donated 
building,  but  a  new  building  is  under  construction.  The  school  attendance  is  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  school  ponuktion.    One  more  barrio  school  should  be  established. 

NaguiUan. — Naguilfan  has  had  the  two  small  schoolhouses  in  the  centro  united  and 
rejpaired  this  year.  It  is  well  supplied  with  school  funds,  and  one  or  two  barrio  schools 
wul  be  opened  this  year.  The  attendance  is  about  15  per  cent,  but  this  will  be  increased 
greatly  when  barrio  schools  are  established. 

In  this  town  the  low  percentage  of  attendance  is  mostly  the  result  of  the  lack  of  har- 
mony between  the  Cagayanes  and  Docanos,  which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  came  to  a  climax 
in  the  killing  of  five  of  the  officials.  The  attendance  previous  to  this  time,  when  an  Ameri- 
can teacher  was  stationed  there,  was  much  better,  and  I  believe  the  solution  to  this  is  to 
divide  the  province  into  four  supervising  districts  as  recommended  in  a  previous  com- 
munication, and  to  station  one  American  teacher  in  NaguiUan  with  this  town,  Qanatk, 
and  Cauayan  to  supervise. 

Cauayan. — Cauayan  has  no  school  building.  A  rented  building  is  now  being  used. 
There  is  also  one  barrio  school.  This  town  has  a  good  supply  of  funds,  but  has  so  far  lacked 
proper  supervision.  The  school  attendance  is  about  7  per  cent  of  tne  school  populatioii. 
This  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  barrio  schools  and  the  distance  of  the  barrios  from  the  centro. 
The  centro  of  this  town  is  almost  depopulated  and  the  school  will  perhaps  be  tranalerred  (o 
a  near-by  barrio.    Two  barrio  schools  nave  been  established  since  August  1 ,  1905. 

Angadanan. — Angadanan,  now  called  Tagie,  has  two  schools,  one  being  in  the  barrio 
of  San  Jos^.  The  building  at  Ta^le  is  of  bamboo  and  was  constructed  by  the  people  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Tne  school  attendance  is  about  18  per  cent  of  tne  school 
population.  The  barrios  are  small  and  widely  scattered,  and  only  oy  the  establishing  of 
several  small  schools  can  the  percentage  of  attendance  be  increased. 

EchagUe. — EchagOe,  the  second  town  in  size  and  importance  in  the  province,  untfl  this 
year  had  no  regular  public  school.  Mr.  Smith  was  sent  there  in  August,  1904,  as  aapegji^ 
mg  teacher  andorganized  7  barrio  schools.  He  raised  the  attendance  from  about  40  to  700. 
Barrio  schools  were  built,  but  the  centro  has  no  school  building.  This  town  has  a  good 
balance  of  school  funds,  and  a  schoolhouae  should  be  built  there  this  jear. 

The  school  attendance  is  about  32  per  cent  of  the  school  population.  The  conditions 
are  perhaps  more  favorable  in  this  town  than  any  other  in  comparison  to  what  they  weiv 
when  Mr.  Smith  arrived.  He  has  succeeded  in  arousing  an  enthusiastic  interest/ which 
seems  to  be  growing,  and  in  general  the  outlook  is  very  satisfactory. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  attendance  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  because  d 
the  great  extent  of  territory  comprised  in  the  jiuisdiction  of  the  town  and  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  the  population. 
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In  general  over  the  division  the  prospects  for  the  ensuing  year  are  bright.  A  good  foun- 
dation was  laid  by  Superintendent  Bard  during  the  past  year.  The  attitude  of  both  provin- 
cial and  municipaJ  officials  is  very  friendly.  There  are  still  many  of  the  conunon  people 
who  wish  their  children  to  do  as  tney  did  and  continue  in  life  without  schooling,  but  these 
are  only  exceptional  cases,  and  as  soon  as  schools  can  be  estabhshed  near  enough  to  all  so 
that  they  do  not  incur  too  much  personal  inconvenience  in  attending  them,  they  will  attend, 
impelled  by  the  spirit  of  competition  with  others  of  wider  views. 

To  secure  the  oesired  percentage  of  attendance  in  this  division  will  not  be  so  difficult,  as 
the  children  within  easy  reach  of  the  schoolhouses  attend  in  a  much  larger  per  cent  than 
planned  for,  but  to  make  the  schools  accessible  to  every  child  will  be  a  much  more  difficult 
problem.  The  centres  of  each  town  are  very  small,  only  three  towns  requiring  more  than 
two  teachers  in  the  centro.  Near-by  barrios  are  often  prevented  from  attending  on  account 
of  impassable  streams,  and  most  of  the  barrios  are  too  distant  to  attend  the  centro  schools. 
Only  by  the  establishment  of  many  small  barrio  schools  can  we  hope  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  school  population. 

Of  the  eleven  towns  in  this  province,  seven  are  well  supplied  with  school  funds,  three  have 
almost  no  school  funds,  and  one  shows  a  minus  balance.  It  will  be  necessary  to  assist  some 
of  the  towns  with  native  insular  teachers.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  native  teachers  in 
this  province  who  have  passed  the  Filipino  teachers'  examination. 

The  provincial  hi^  scnool  was  opened  in  this  province  in  June  of  1904,  and  part  of  the 
mtmicipal  school  building  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  number  of  children  attending  last 
year  was  108.  The  provincial  board  has  secured  an  admirable  site  facins  the  Cagay&n 
River  and  adjoining  the  town  of  Ilagan.  Plans  for  an  intermediate  school  nave  been  pre- 
pared by  the  insular  architect  and  the  work  will  soon  be  begun.  Ten  thousand  pesos  were 
appropriated  by  the  insular  government  for  the  intermediate  building.  This  amount  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  the  building  according  to  the  plan,  but  the  balance 
can  probably  be  raised  by  volimtary  subscription.  The  provincial  treasury  has  no  funds 
with  which  to  assist. 

A  special  school  was  conducted  in  the  town  of  EchagQe  during  the  year,  but  it  was  not 
reopened  in  Jime  on  account  of  the  lack  of  American  teachers.  Only  primary  work  was 
done  in  this  school,  and  the  students  who  attended  there  last  year  are  now  attending  either 
the  provincial  school  at  Ilagan  or  the  municipal  schools  of  EchagQe.  The  purpose  of  the 
school  was  to  secure  the  attendance  of  students  of  advanced  age  who  would  not  have 
entered  the  municipal  school  and  could  not,  on  account  of  lack  of  means  and  education, 
attend  the  high  school  at  Dagan.  This  aim  was  attained  and  there  is  no  reason  whv  its 
school  should  be  reopeined  now.  Later  on  intermediate  schools  will  be  required  in  both 
EchagQe  and  Cabagan  Nuevo. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

An  effort  has  been  made  at  industrial  work.  Sewing  has  been  taught  to  the  girls  and 
basket  making  to  the  boys.  Sewing  suppUes  were  furnished  the  children  by  the  towns. 
Owing  to  the  hick  of  training,  and  abo  a  aefinite  outline  to  go  by,  the  native  maestras  did 
not  secure  the  results  desired  in  sewing. 

In  some  schools  the  boys  make  baskets.  They  enjoy  this  work  very  much.  Some  school 
gardening  will  also  be  done  this  year.  Lots  have  already  been  plowed  and  prepared  by 
some  of  uie  schools. 

GRADING  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  division  are  now  quite  well  graded.  A  circular  was  sent 
to  all  teachers  advising  them  that  promotions  and  demotions  can  be  made  only  on  the 
approval  of  the  supervising  teachers.  The  course  of  study  is  well  followed,  although  the 
native  teachers  find  the  work  of  the  first  grade  too  short  and  that  of  the  third  year  too 
extensive  for  a  year's  work. 

Grade  I  contains  2,436  children,  Grade  II  1,091,  Grade  III  495,  Grade  IV  28,  Grade  V  25, 
and  Grade  VI 10. 


DIVIBION  OF  MIKDOBO. 

In  the  island  of  Mindoro  the  provincial  governor  serves  as  division  superintendent  of 
schools.  Gov.  R.  G.  Offley,  captain.  Thirtieth  United  States  Infantry,  has  served  in  this 
capacity  since  November  10,  1902. 

He  renders  the  annual  report  on  schools  for  the  division,  from  which  the  following 
excerpts  are  taken: 

It  is  worth  observing  that  at  the  close  of  what  is  realljr  the  first  year  of  a  general  school 
5y8tem  for  this  province  (exchiding  the  non-Christian  tribes,  just  as  the  statistics  for  the 
States  take  no  accoimt  of  reservation  Indians),  Mindoro  (14.4  for  public  schools)  has  ahnost 
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the  same  proportion  of  its  population  in  school  as  has  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  a  htffi 

C  than  Louisiana  (13.8)  or  Arizona  (13.7),  and  falls  but  little  short  of  Wyoming  (15.ffi), 
Hampshire  (16.05),  Nevada  (16.17),  Montana  (16.21),  and  New  York,  Connecticut  aod, 
New  Jersey,  all  of  which  have  less  than  17  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  att-endanoe  to  total 
enrollment  is  no  less  favorable  to  this  roadless  region  in  comparison  with  the  old  settled 
communities  of  the  States,  exceeding  Massachusetts's  72  per  cent,  New  York's  71  per  cent, 
Missouri's  67  per  cent,  and  the  63  per  cent  of  the  South  Atlantic  division,  the  66  per  cent  of 
the  South  Central,  and  the  69  per  cent  of  the  Western  division. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Use  of  carpenter  tools  tau^t  in  all  towns  where  an  American  is  stationed,  abo  baskK 
making,  mat  weaving,  and  suali.  Embroidery,  lace  making,  and  sewing  tau^t  in  CalaDan, 
Paluan,  and  Lubang.  Beginnings  made  in  furnishing  seeds  and  getting  pupils  to  plant  toeir 
own  gardens,  but  the  school  ground  soil  is  not  adapted  for  gardens  in  any  town. 

PROGRESS   IN   GRADING   AND  INTRODUCTION   OF  COURSE  OF   STUDY. 

The  present  year  opens  with  the  aims  of  the  bureau  generally  understood  by  the  teachers. 
Two  grades  have  been  organized  in  every  barrio  schooL  Central  schools  this  year  will  have 
third  grade  pupils  and  where  American  teachers  are  stationed  grades  four  and  five  are  rep- 
resented. 'The  work  is  thorough,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  intermediate  pupils  complete 
the  course  they  will  have  little  diflSculty  in  passing  the  required  examination.  The  courae 
of  study  is  in  tne  hands  of  every  teacher  and  seems  to  be  intelligently  followed.  No  munici- 
palities are  without  public  schools. 

PROSPECT  FOR  THE  NEW  TEAR. 

The  outlook  is  encouraging.  The  people  seem  to  realize  what  education  can  do  for  them, 
and,  considering  the  backward  conditions  here  and  their  meager  resources,  have  made  a 
remarkable  advance.  Opportunity  for  schooling  is  now  practically  available  for  every  boy 
and  girl. 


DIVISION  OF  BBNOUET. 

The  schools  of  the  province  of  Benguet  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  provincia]  gov- 
ernor, Mr.  William  F.  Pack.  During  the  past  year  only  two  schools  were  m  operation— 
the  industrial  school  for  boys  at  Baguio,  and  the  school  for  girls  at  Bua.  Good  buikiiiip 
have  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  insular  government  for  both  of  these  institntioDB. 
The  latter  is  also  to  be  made  an  industrial  schoolfrom  this  date,  provision  having  partita- 
larly  been  made  for  housekeeping  and  weaving. 

Mr.  James  W.  Travis  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  Igorrote  schools  and  is  employed  io 
directing  and  promoting  educational  work  among  the  people  in  the  provinces  of  Beoguet, 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  Lcpanto-Bontoc. 

The  province  of  Ben^et  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Igorrotes,  there  being  bat  1,200 
Christians  in  the  provmce.  This  population  is  sparse  and* scattered  over  a'laige  temt«fj. 
So  thinly  populated  is  this  district  that  there  is  not  a  municipality  in  it.  The  oiganizatioDs 
in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  government,  are  those  of  townships  resembling  in  many  partioilan 
township  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Owing  to  these  conditions,  there  are  do 
municipal  or  township  schools  in  the  province.  Two  schools  maintained  by  the  insular 
government  have  been  instituted,  one  at  Bua  and  the  other  at  Baguio.  The  school  at  Boa 
IS  a  primary  school  in  every  sense,  with  an  attendance  of  about  thirty  from  a  total  eoroD- 
ment  of  thirty-nine.  This  is  a  thinly  populated  community,  and  the  tc^tcher  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  keeping  the  average  attendance  as  high  as  it  is.  The  school  at  Baguio  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  industrial  education  to  the  boys  of  the  province.  It  is  a  provincial 
boarding  school.  All  but  two  townships  of  the  provmce,  namely,  Buguias  and  Kayapa, 
have  been  represented  in  this  school  during  the  past  year,  and  we  nave  been  unfortunate  io 
not  having  a  regular  corps  of  teachers  in  charge  of  this  school  for  any  continuous  length  of 
time.  During  the  past  three  years  there  have  been  four  different  teachers  in  charge  who 
have  been  assisted  by  ten  other  teachers,  and  this  for  a  school  requiring  at  no  one  time  moie 
than  three  teachers.  This  treatment  can  not  be  productive  of  good  results.  The  Igonote 
bov  inherits  from  his  parents  a  love  of  the  free  life  of  the  niountains  and  the  forests.  He 
dislikes  in  the  extreme  confinement  and  continuous  application,  and  possesses  a  distnist,  to 
say  the  least,  of  all  Christians.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  those  in  charge  of  these  papb 
should  be  permanently  stationed  here,  so  that  not  only  the  children  but  the  parents  too  may 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 
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New  buildinsB  have  been  erected  both  at  Baguio  and  Bua  as  follows:  In  Baguio,  3 — 
1  teacher's  buuding,  with  class  rooms,  1  dormitory,  and  1  workshop;  at  Bua,  a  building 
that  combines  in  itself  a  dormitory,  class  room,  and  workroom.  I  recommend  a  school  in 
La  Trinidad  for  the  following  year,  and  that  there  be  placed  therein  an  American  teacher. 
La  Trinidad  is  an  Ilocano  town,  the  only  one  in  the  province  where  there  could  probably 
be  enroUed  over  a  hundred  pupils.  The  schools  at  both  Baguio  and  Bua  are  instituted  for 
I^rrotes  and  are  attended  by  Igorrotes.  While  we  have  but  a  small  Christian  popula- 
tion, there  should  be  a  school  tlmt  their  children  may  attend.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
rules  governing  the  school  at  Baguio  that  prohibits  them  from  attending  there,  bi|t  the 
clannishness  existing  between  the  Christians  and  non-Christians  of  Benguet  is  so  extreme 
that  the  children  nux  no  more  than  oil  and  water. 

From  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  all  primary  education  in  this  province  is  confined  to 
the  schools  in  Baguio,  Bua,  and,  I  hope,  for  the  coming  year  La  Trmidad.  Bua  is  a  sitio 
of  the  barrio  of  ^timok  of  the  town  of  Itoeon.  The  internal  revenue  devoted  to  school 
funds  apportioned  to  Itogon  may  propterly  be  expended  on  the  school  at  Bua,  those  of 
Baguio  to  the  boys'  industrial  school,  since  there  is  a  day  class  for  resident  pupils  in  pri- 
mary .work,  and  also  those  of  La  Trinidad  for  school  purposes  in  that  town;  but  tne  remain- 
ing thirteen  towns  in  the  province  of  Benguet  have  no  schools  at  present,  nor  is  there  any 
prospect  of  schools  bein^  organized  in  these  towns  for  a  long  time.  I  would  therefore  sug- 
gest that  as  a  new  law  is  about  to  be  promulgated  for  the  non-Christian  provinces  of  this 
archipelago  that  there  be  a  provision  inade  therein  to  the  effect  that  5  per  cent  of  revenue 
which  is  returned  to  the  different  townships  or  municipalities  to  be  used  as  a  primary  school 
fund,  as  provided  in  article  17,  section  150,  Act  No.  1189,  may  be  diverted  from  this  town- 
ship funa  into  a  provincial  fund  for  like  purposes  and  under  like  conditions  by  the  provin- 
cial board  when  m  the  judgment  of  said  board  there  is  no  likelihood  of  such  a  fund  being 
used  by  a  township  for  school  purposes. 


DIVISION  OF  LEPAHTO-BOHTOO. 

The  schools  of  the  division  of  L«panto-Bontoc  are  under  the  direction  of  the  provincial 
governor,  Mr.  William  A.  Reed.  The  funds  available  in  the  province  for  the  current  school 
expenses  are  very  slight.  There  are,  moreover,  no  natives  of  the  province  who  are  yet 
prepared  to  take  positions  as  teachers,  the  municipal  assistance  being  broufi^ht  in  from  the 
coast  provinces.  These  conditions  have  retarded  the  extension  of  the  school  system  in 
Lepanto-Bontoc. 

Prior  to  the  last  school  year  there  had  been  in  operation  in  this  province  only  2  schools, 
1  at  Cervantes,  the  only  Ilocano  town  in  the  provmce  attended  entirely  by  Ilocano  chil- 
dren, and  1  at  Bontoc  attended  by  the  children  of  Ilocano  residents  and  a  few  Igorrotes. 
Hiere  were  2  American  and  2  Filipino  teachers  at  the  former  place  and  1  American  at  the 
latter. 

Many  demands  havmg  been  made  on  the  undersigned  for  schools  and  the  local  funds  in 
some  instances  appearing  to  be  sufficient,  schools  were  started  early  in  the  year  at  the  fol- 
lowing towns:  Alilem,  Angaqui,  Bagnen,  Banco  (2),  Besao,  Cayan,  Sabangan,  and  Sagada. 
All  of  these  are  Igorrote  schools.  With  the  exception  of  Alilem  and  Sagada,  which  have 
American  teachers,  these  schools  were  given  as  competent  Filipino  teachers  as  could  be 
secured  from  the  coast  and  were  all  placed  in  charge  of  an  American  supervising  teacher. 
Tbe  salaries  of  the  Filipino  teachers,  ranging  from  P^IO  to  P'25  per  month,  were  paid  from 
municipal  funds. 

TTie  mterest  which  the  Igorrote  people  have  taken  in  these  schools  has  been  very  grati- 
fying and  indicates  that  they  may  prove  to  be  the  one  important  factor  in  the  uplifting  of 
this  backward  race.  All  towns  oi  the  subprovinces  of  Lepanto  and  Amburayan  desire 
schools,  and  in  some  places  where  the  local  funds  are  insufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
a  school  a  number  of  people  club  together  and  employ  some  Filipino  with  a  smattering  of 
Spanish  to  teach  their  children  to  write  and  calculate  a  little,  paying  him  usually  in  palay. 

Unfortunately  the  desire  of  the  Igorrote  parents  for  the  education  of  their  children  does 
not  yet  extend  to  the  girls,  who  are  still  regarded  as  workers,  whose  chief  duty  in  life  is  to 
plant  and  harvest  the  crops.  But  it  is  expected  that  within  a  few  years  the  more  advanced 
of  the  Igorrote  people  will  awaken  to  the  desirability  of  placing  their  girls  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  boys.  Teachers  can,  no  doubt,  exert  a  wholesome  influence  in  this  direction. 
^Even  among  the  more  or  less  savage  and  superstitious  head  hunters  of  Bontoc  the  desire 
for  schools  is  great,  and  several  towns  nave  asked  for  them.  It  is  beUeved  to  be  good  policy  to 
establish  one  or  two  such  schools  in  central  points  as  an  experiment.  They  snoula,  if  pos- 
sible, be  at  constabulary  posts,  and,  of  course,  be  in  charge  of  American  teachers.  AU 
school  work  among  the  Igorrotes  should  be  more  or  less  industrial  in  nature,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  much  industrial  work  in  the  small  isolated  schools  under  FiUpino  teachers. 
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These  schools,  however,  can  serve  the  purpose  of  bringiiig  out  the  best  material  for  the  kige 
industrial  schools,  for  which  buildings  have  been  ere^ed  or  are  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion at  Cervantes,  Bontoc,  and  Alilem.  These  industrial  schools,  when  properly  equipped 
and  supplied  with  teachers  of  industrial  work,  can  do  a  ereat  eood  for  the  Igorrote  peo^. 
The  Bontoc  industrial  school  is  readv  to  beein  work  and  is  omy  waiting  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  subsistence  of  pupils.  Several  boys  from  the  outside  towns  have  Imrd  what 
the  school  proposes  to  do  ana  have  sought  admission.  This  is  regarded  as  a  hopeful  sign, 
as  it  was  thought  that  some  trouble  mi^t  be  encountered  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of 
boys  to  enter.  It  will  be  necessary  in  all  these  schools  to  furnish  subsistence  to  the  pupils. 
The  Igorrotes  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  when  they  are  willing  to  support  their  chil- 
dren in  idleness — that  is,  when  thev  are  not  helping  to  earn  a  living. 

The  Cervantes  industrial  school  for  Igorrotes,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  ^4,000  was 
made  by  the  Philippine  Commission  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  should  be  ready  to  b^in 
work  by  June,  1906.  A  valuable  site  has  been  secured  for  this  sdiool.  A  stone  foundation 
has  been  laid  for  the  main  building,  and  all  materials  have  been  gathered,  sawed,  and  fitted, 
so  that  the  building  can  soon  be  pushed  to  completion.  More  money  will  be  needed  for 
the  construction  of  shops. 

A  ^ood  site  has  also  oeen  secured  for  an  industrial  school  at  Alilem,  capital  of  the  sub- 

Erovmce  of  Amburavan,  and  a  generous  contribution  of  materials  and  labor  has  been  made 
y  the  people  of  Alilem  for  the  construction  of  a  commodious  building.  This  school,  when 
opened,  will  receive  both  boys  and  girls  and  will  give  special  attention  to  agriculture,  car- 
pentry, basket  making,  and  weaving. 

8GHOOLHOU8E8. 

Six  schoolhouses  have  been  erected  or  purchased  during  the  year  in  the  following  towns: 
Banaao  1,  cost  7*200;  Banco  2,  cost  T350;  Besao  1,  cost  T150;  Cayan  2,  cost  TJOO.  All 
of  these  buildings  are  of  pine,  with  hard-wood  posts.  The  roofs  are  of  cogon  grass.  The 
cost  is  eiven  approximately,  as  detailed  information  is  not  at  hand  on  this  point  at  presrat. 
Much  of  the  work  of  ^thering  materials  and  putting  up  the  buildings  was  done  gratuitously. 
Not  much  can  be  said  for  the  sites  of  these  schools.  Igorrote  towns  are  usuaUy  biult  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  and  about  enough  eround  for  the  schoolhouse  to  stand  on  is  all  that  can 
be  expected.    In  many  places  the  tribunal  or  town  presidencia  is  utilized  for  a  schoolhouse. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

AH  that  has  been  attempted  so  far  in  these  Igorrote  schools  is  to  teach  the  children  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  a  little  English  and  to  eive  them  some  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic.  All  of  the  pupils  are  doing  work  in  grades  I  and  II.  Omy  in  Cervantes  and 
Bontoc,  where  there  have  been  American  teachers  for  four  years,  is  work  done  in  grada 
III  and  IV.  Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  pupils  in  grade  lY  this  work  is  being  done 
in  connection  with  tne  primary  course. 

REOOlfMXNDATION . 

The  proper  canying  out  of  the  plans  undertaken  for  educational  work  in  this  province 
demanos  tne  service  of  a  man  specially  trained  in  industrial  school  woric  who  could  devote 
his  entire  time  to  it.  The  provmcial  governor  has  too  many  other  duties  to  properly  super- 
vise school  work,  and  as  his  duties  as  governor  must  be  performed  before  tnose  of  divinoo 
superintendent,  the  latter  naturally  suner.  It  is  respectniUy  recommended  that  measures 
be  taken  to  provide  a  division  superintendent  for  this  provmce.  The  number  of  acboob, 
the  character  of  school  work  to  be  performed,  and  the  interest  of  the  people  in  this  impoc^ 
tant  matter  justify  it. 


DIVIBION  OF  PALAWAH. 

The  schools  of  the  province  of  Palawan  are  under  the  direction  of  the  provincial  governor, 
Lieut.  Edward  Y.  Muler,  who  reports  as  foUows  upon  the  status  of  educational  work  in  bii 
division: 

'  'As  in  this  province  under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  387  the  land  tax  is  not  a  divided 
one  and  the  law  does  not  specify  what  funds  should  be  expended  for  school  purposes,  the 
different  municipalities  have  expended  from  general  funds  such  amounts  as  were  needed 
for  the  schools.  The  municipahties  have  always  been  ready  to  expend  for  school  puiposei 
all  the  money  that  their  treasuries  could  spare.  At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact 
figures  as  to  the  amounts  disbursed  by  the  different  munidpalities  for  school  purpons 
during  the  past  year. 
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"Ouyo  pays  for  4  natiye  teachers  and  keeps  2  buildings  in  repair.  Puerto  Princesa 
empjoys  3  native  teachers  and  is  paying  the  living  expenses  of  6  children  horn  outlying 
banios  who  are  beins  educated  in  the  central  schools  with  the  intention  of  appointing 
them  as  teadiers  in  their  home  barrios  when  they  have  advanced  far  enough  to  be  ready 
for  such  aj^intment. 

''Corun  IS  preparing  to  erect  a  school  building  to  cost  about  ^1,000. 

"Coron,  Cagayanculo,  and  Taytay  had  no  schools  during  the  year,  because  of  the  lack 
of  native  teachers.  Coron  and  Taytay  could  employ  teachers  if  they  were  available. 
Cagayancillo  is  too  poor  to  emnloy  a  teacher,  but  it  keeps  a  good  buildmg  in  repair,  and 
if  a  native  teacher  on  insular  salary  could  be  sent  here  a  good  school  would  be  assured. 

"Act  No.  387  does  not  permit  the  levying  of  an  additional  land  or  property  tax  for  school 
or  other  purposes. 

'  'In  Cuyo,  where  ground  has  been  given  for  the  erection  of  an  intermediate  and  secondary 
school,  building  material  such  as  bamboo,  posts,  plants,  young  trees,  etc.,  have  been  con- 
tributed for  the  fencing  and  adomins  of  said  grounds.  The  above-mentioned  land  is 
sufficiently  laiige,  and  a  part  of  it  will  be  utilized  for  school  gardens.  A  small  tract  of 
land  has  been  donated  at  Cuyo  for  experimental  agricultiutd  purposes. 

"An  equipment  of  garden  tools  has  been  received  from  the  bureau  of  education  and  a 
plow  and  cultivator  from  the  bureau  of  agriculture.  With  these  it  is  expected  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  experimental  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  during  the  coming;  year. 

"At  Puerto  Princesa,  by  Act  No.  1361  the  sum  of  F*  1,660  has  been  made  available  for 
equipping  agricultural  and  industrial  schools .  A  small  equipment  of  fanning  and  gardening 
implements  has  been  received  from  the  bureau  of  education.  A  tract  of  about  20  acres 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  that  formerly  was  used  by  the  Spaniards  as  an  experimental 
farm  is  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  a  start  will  be  made  in  agricultural  work 
as  soon  as  a  teacher  can  be  transferred  to  Puerto  Princesa  for  that  purpose. 

"An  e(|uipment  of  wood  and  iron  working  tools  has  been  promised  lor  Puerto  Princesa, 
and  a  suitable  building  for  industrial  work  being  already  available  a  start  in  that  direction 
will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  equipment  is  received. 

''Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  1318  F'4,000  has  been  assigned  to  this  province  for  the 
erection  of  an  intermediate  and  secondary  school  building;  at  Cuyo.  Inasmuch  as  the 
building  occupied  at  present  by  the  schools  of  Cuyo  is  onfy  a  temporary  structure,  it  is 
the  intention  to,  with  municipal  assistance,  construct  a  building  approximately  50  by  100 
feet  that  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  both  the  municipal  and  secondary 
schools.  I  believe  this  plan  better  than  to  build  two  small  unpretentious  buildings,  and 
having  all  the  schools  together  under  one  roof  the  supervising  teacher  will  be  able  to  keep 
a  closer  scrutiny  over  the  work  of  the  native  teachers. 

*  "ITiere  are  no  organized  schools  in  the  towns  of  Coron,  Tajrtay,  and  Cagayancillo.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  schools  in  these  towns  because  no  teachers  could 
be  found.  I  believe  that  before  starting  schools  in  these  distant  towns  it  will  be  better 
to  wait  until  native  teachers  who  have  simScient  education  to  teach  English,  and  who  have 
had  some  trainin^in  th^^ence  of  teaching  under  American  teachers,  are  available  for 
such  schools  thanto*eofmnue  the  employment  of  the  uneducated  teachers  who  are  only 
able  to  teach  a  little  of  the  native  dialect  and  the  catechism.  In  this  way  education  in 
the  isolated  towns  will  have  to  be  neglected  until  the  older  students  in  the  schools  of  Cuyo 
and  Puerto  Princesa  are  ready  for  appointment  to  positions  in  the  other  places. 

"Until  such  time  as  the  province  can  furnish  its  teachers  I  would  recommend  that  at 
least  three  native  teachers  on  insular  salary  be  sent  to  Palawan. 

"All  of  the  students  who  passed  the  intermediate  examination  at  the  end  of  the  last 
school  year  have  returned  to  school.  Two  of  them  have  entered  the  insular  normal  school 
in  Manila. 

"The  attitude  of  the  better  class  of  parents  toward  the  schools  is  very  eood.  Some 
difficulty  is  encountered  in  keeping  the  children  of  the  poorer  and  ignorant  classes  in  the 
schools,  but  the  general  results  of  the  educational  wonc  in  the  province  have  been  ^ood 
and  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  best  and  nding  portion  of  the  population  are  giving 
their  support  to  the  public  schools." 


PHUJPPIHB  HOSXAL  BCHOOL. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Beattie,  superintendent  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School,  has  been  continu- 
ously in  charge  of  that  institution  since  June  1,  190^,  and  renders  the  annual  report  quoted 
below: 

"While  the  main  puipnose  for  which  the  school  was  oi^eanized,  the  training  of  native 
teachers,  is  ever  kept  in  view,  the  superior  equipment  and  ^cilities  of  the  normal  school  for 
advanced  work  has  led  to  an  enlargement  of  its  scope.  The  school  is  now  open  to  qualified 
students  who  do  not  desire  to  become  teachers  but  who  wish  to  prepare  for  professional 
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schools  in  general  or  for  college  courses.  The  extent  to  which  advantage  has  been  takio 
of  the  opportunities  offered  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of  special  students  enrolled  in 
July,  1906. 

LOCATION   AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

*  'The  Philippine  Normal  School  occupies  four  of  the  pNermanent  buildinra  on  the  expo- 
sition grounds,  Ermita,  Manila,  one  of  them  being  the  main  structure,  and  dso  uses  severd 
temporary  buildings.  These  supply  an  assembly  hall,  17  class  rooms;  laboratories  for 
physics,  biological  science,  and  agriculture;  storerooms,  and  the  superintendent's  office. 
A  well-equipped  chemistry  laboratory  and  lecture  room  have  been  provided  by  repaiiiitt 
a  building  vacated  by  the  school  of  arts  and  trades.  The  laboratory  was  connected  with 
the  government  gas  plant.  The  dormitory  for  women  students  comin^from  the  provinces 
has  been  remov^  to  a  new  building  known  as  No.  56  CaUe  Mercado,  Ermita,  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  school.  This  dormitory  will  accommodate  90  boarders.  In  the 
past  year  55  women  was  the  largest  number  occupying  the  dormitory  at  one  time. 

'  'llie  assembly  hall  was  enlaced  50  per  cent  by  removing  the  old  walls  and  inckMiv 
the  space  formerly  devoted  to  verandas.  The  floor  of  the  newly  inclosed  space  was  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  old  hall  and  the  sta^  was  greatly  enlai^ed  and  improved. 
Appropriations  have  been  secured  for  a  domestic-science  buildmg  and  for  a  new  house  for 
the  training  school.  A  wood- working  shop  for  manual  training  will  be  opened  in  1906. 
Much  work  tias  been  done  on  the  grounds  by  filling  andj^rading  and  they  no  lonser  pment 
the  neglected,  swampy  appearance  of  former  days,  fiscause  of  the  relative  lowneas  of 
the  exposition  grounds  much  more  filling  is  needed.  The  exteriors  of  aU  the  building  of 
the  school  have  been  painted. 

OONDmONS  OP  ADMISSION. 

''One  radical  change  has  been  made  in  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  school.  As 
before,  men  and  women  are  admitted  on  e<|ual  terms  and  are  required  to  be  at  least  14 
years  old.  Preparatory  classes  are  also  mamtained  for  the  benefit  of  those  coming  from 
the  provinces  who  are  not  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  regular  course.  Students  seeking 
admission  to  the  preparatoir  classes,  however,  are  expected  under  the  new  regulatiooa  to 
have  completed  the  work  of  the  three  years  designated  by  the  general  superintendent  of 
education  as  the  primary  course,  or  its  equivalent. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

"The  training  department  of  the  normal  school  consists  of  one  class  in  each  of  the  thne 
grades  of  the  primary  course  referred  to  above  and  of  at  least  one  class  in  each  oi  the  grades 
of  the  intermediate  course.  Practice  teaching  is  done  in  these  classes  under  the  dinictioo 
of  the  critic  teacher.  By  this  arrangement  the  students  become  familiar  with  the  fotire 
elementary  school  system  during  their  years  of  preparation  for  teaching.  The  organixatioo 
of  the  training  school  has  thus  been  made  more  complete  and  the  scope  of  work  attempted 
has  been  enlaiiged.  The  practice  teaching  is  accompanied  by  a  general  course  on  educatioo, 
attention  being  paid  to  the  purpose  and  history  of  education,  psychology,  courses  of  study, 
and  methods.  The  students  are  also  given  frequent  opportunities  for  observing  and  ds- 
cussing  work  done  by  the  teacher  in  charge. 

*  'In  their  training  woric  the  students  learn  to  prepare  and  outline  the  leasons  that  they 
teach  and  to  use  methods  and  devices  approved  by  authorities  on  education.  They  also 
deal  with  many  of  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  school,  and  are  instructed  in  the  mechan- 
ical features  of  school  organization,  such  as  care  and  use  of  materials,  seating,  lightiopr, 
movement  of  classes,  record  keepine,  and  report  making.  In  1904-5  the  attand^ice  m 
the  primary  classes  of  the  training  school  was  reported  to  the  superintendent  oT  schools  for 
the  city  of  Manila,  and  consequently  is  not  included  in  this  report. 

ATHLETICS   AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

"A  feature  of  the  school  work  of  the  past  year  was  the  attention  given  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  both  vounff  men  and  young  women.  The  men  were  given  setting-up  exercises  and 
were  trained  in  military  drill.  Baseball  teams  were  oiigani:!^  and  ^ames  were  played  with 
various  schools  of  the  surrounding  region,  and  some  work  was  done  m  track  athletics.  IV 
school  now  possesses  a  well-graded  baseball  field.  The  young  women  were  trained  in 
Swedish  gymnastics  by  a  woman  teacher. 

TEXT-BOOKS,  APPARATUS,  AND  FEES. 

"As  formerly,  instruction  is  free  and  books  and  necessary  apparatus  are  supplied  by  the 
Insular  government  and  loaned  with  the  understanding  that  everything  so  loaned  to  stu- 
dents must  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  or  whenever  they  leave  the  school. 
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llie  following  new  rule  has  been  ad0}>ted:  ' 'Students  in  chemistry  will  be  reanired  to  pay 
a  fee  of  F*  10  before  entering  the  class  in  that  subject.  This  money  is  intendea  as  payment, 
in  part,  for  chemicals  consimied  and  regular  apparatus  broken.  Breaka^  of  special  appa- 
ratus must  be  paid  for  in  addition.  The  course  in  chemistry  is  optioneJ,  no  student  l^mg 
reauired  to  take  it  in  order  to  graduate."  The  extension  of  the  fee  system  to  other  lines 
of  laboratory  work,  in  my  jud^ent,  has  much  to  commend  it. 

OAKDENINO. 

''The  cmly  line  of  industrial  work  introduced 4n  the  normal  school  in  1904-5  was  garden- 
mg.  The  work  in  this  branch  consisted  of  three  periods  per  week  of  practical  gardening 
and  two  of  laboratory  study  and  recitation.  Each  student  engaging  in  this  wore  had  an 
individual  garden  plot  5  by  25  feet  liuge,  in  which  he  planted  seeds  and  cultivated  the 
growing  plimts,  using  hoe,  rake,  etc.  With  the  exception  of  the  watering  in  dry  weather 
on  days  when  the  classes  were  in  the  laboratory,  each  student  took  entire  care  of  his  plot 
of  eround  and  gathered  the  vegetables  produced.  Fair  crops  of  the  ordinary  vegetables, 
su<3i  as  beets,  beans,  egeplant,  okra,  lettuce,  peanuts,  carrots,  radishes,  tomatoes,  and 
cabbages  were  raised,  and  experiments  were  made  with  field  plants,  such  as  cotton,  com, 
and  tobacco.  Study  in  the  laboratoiy  was  correlated  with  the  work  in  the  ^den,  the 
principal  lines  of  investigation  being  seeds,  soils,  plant  foods,  water,  injurious  msects,  and 
methcKls  of  growing  and  narvesting  such  standard  crops  as  rice,  abac&,  and  tobacco.  The 
wOTk  in  gantening  was  carried  by  the  four  sections  of  the  sixth  grade,  more  than  100  students 
in  all,  and  was  ^irticipated  in  by  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys.  All  were  eager  to  learn, 
and  with  few  exceptions  applied  themselves  to  the  manual-labor  feature  of  the  work  with 
enthusiasm.  After  the  garaens  began  to  produce  class  after  class  might  be  seen  carrying 
their  individual  bundles  of  vegetables  from  class  room  to  class  room  until  they  were  free 
to  go  to  their  homes.  When  the  domestic^cience  building  is  in  operation  the  cooking 
classes  can  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  teaching  Filipino  students  how  to  prepare  for  the 
table  many  kinds  of  vegetables  that  are  now  unfamiliar  to  them. 

UBBABT. 

The  beginning?  of  a  library  are  to  be  found  in  the  normal  school.  Selections  made  from 
sample  oooks  supplied  to  the  bureau  of  education,  government  pubUcations,  and  books 
mainly  historical  or  belonging  to  the  reference  class  that  have  been  purchased  for  the  school, 
constitute  the  present  stock.  These  have  proved  very  valuable  to  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. A  carefully  selected  list  of  additional  books  desired  was  submitted  to  your  consid- 
eration, and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  money  for  their  purchase  may  be  seciirea  in  the  near 
future. 

Funds  for  a  special  library  for  the  girls'  dormitory  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $1 ,000 
were  raised  during  the  year.  The  greater  portion  of  this  sum  was  the  proceeds  of  an  enter- 
tainment conducted  under  Filipino  auspices,  and  most  of  the  remainder  was  contributed 
by  Filipino  organizations  and  individuals. 

REVISBD  COURSE  OP  8TUDT. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  of  the  year  is  found  in  the  revised  course  of  study. 
In  the  hew  course  of  study  which  was  prescribed  by  the  general  superintendent  for  tne 
provincial  and  municipal  schools  a  two-year  course  in  preparation  for  teaching  was  arranged 
as  one  of  the  secondary  courses,  and  it  was  suggested  that  those  students  who  wish  to 
receive  further  training  for  teaching  should  enter  the  Philippine  Normal  School.  The 
adoption  of  this  com^se  of  study  with  its  accompanying  suggestion  made  it  advisable  to 
rearrange  the  course  of  study  in  the  normal  school  so  that  tne  work  mi^t  accord  with, 
as  weU  as  supplement,  the  work  of  the  high  schools. 

By  the  time  a  student  has  completed  Uie  two  years  of  the  teacher's  course  in  any  high 
school  in  the  islands,  the  new  four-year  course  of  study  in  the  normal  school  will  be  in  effect, 
that  he  may  enter  the  latter  school  and  complete  tne  course  offered  there  in  two  years 
without  having  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  m  work  or  repeat  any  work  already  done. 

Also,  a  student  having  a  lesser  amount  of  pniparation  can  pass  from  the  hi^  school  to 
the  normal  school  and  pursue  his  studies  without  interruption. 

The  rearranged  course  of  study  made  the  greater  part  of  the  old  first  and  second  year 
work  merely  preparatory,  thus  raising  the  grade  of  the  school  by  nearly  two  years.  Many 
students  in  the  normal  school  had  maSe  financial  arrangements  on  an  e^roectation  of  gradu- 
ating in  the  time  required  by  the  old  course.  That  no  injustice  should  be  done  sucn  stu- 
dents, it  was  arranged  that  the  new  course  of  study  should  go  into  effect  in  1905-6  in  the 
preparatory  and  firat  year  only,  the  old  course  being  followed  by  the  students  who  were 
already  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  school.    The  three  preparatory  years  of  the  revised 
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course  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  intermediate  years  of  the  new  general  oourae  of 
study.  Below  is  an  outline  of  the  work  proposed  for  the  four  regular  classes  of  the  normal 
school  after  the  new  course  of  study  for  that  school  is  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Outline  for  regular  classes  when  the  new  course  of  study  is  in  effect. 


First  year.* 


Language. 


Mathematics. 


EngUch,  1  period; 
Swiss  Family  Rob- 
inson; Lamb^s  Tales 
from  Shakespeare; 
I  Gulliver's  Travels; 
Jungle  Books  (2 
vols.). 


(Concrete  geometry, 
completed  first  half; 
Algebra,  Milne's 
High  School,  to  fac- 
toring, second  half, 
1  period. 
Science |  Botany,  2  periods 


History Advanced  history  and 

civil  government  of 
the  Philippines,  1  pe- 
•      riod. 

I  School  systems,  2  les- 
I      sons  per  week,  1  pe- 
riod. 


Professional 
training. 


Second  year.^ 


English,  1  period; 
The  A  Ih am  bra; 
Treasure  Island; 
Grandfather's 
Chair;  Scott's  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather; 
Courtship  of  Miles 
Standlsh;  Evange- 
line; Hiawatha. 

Algebra,  1  period, 
through  quadratics. 


Zoology,  2  periods. . 


Ancient  history,  1  pe- 
riod. 


Methods  and  practice 
teaching,  2  lessons 
per  wees,  1  period. 


Third  year.* 


English,  1  period. 


Plane  geometry, 
1  period. 


Chemistry,  2  pe- 
riods, or  some 
elective. 

Modem  Colonial 
History,  1  pe- 
riod. 

Psychology  and 
methods,  5  les- 
sons per  week,  1 
period. 


Fourth  year.' 
English,  1  period. 


Physics,  2  periods, 
or  some  elective. 

United  SUtes  his- 
tory and  dvil 
government,  1 
period. 

Practice  tearhJM 
and  methods  2 
periods. 


o  To  be  given  in  1905-4  et  seq. 
ft  To  be  given  in  1906-7  et  seq. 
c  To  be  given  in  1907-8  et  seq. 

d  This  year  of  the  new  course  differs  from  the  same  year  in  the  old  course  in  quality  rather  than  in 
subject-matter. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  content  of  the  revised  course  of  study  see  Bulletin  No;  21, 
series  1905. 

In  passing  it  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  note  that  everything  contained  in  the  above 
course  of  study  is  hieing  taught  in  the  year  1905-6  to  regular  classes  of  special  and  ^aduata 
students  in  the  normal  school,  except  j^chology  and  civil  government  oi  the  United  States. 

The  graduating  class  for  the  year  1904-5  numbered  12.  Of  these,  4  are  continuing  their 
studies  in  the  normal  school  and  8  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Of  the  preceding 
class,  2  are  studying  in  the  United  States  after  teaching  one  year  and  2  resigned  their  posi- 
tions as  teachers  to  take  additional  work  in  the  normal.    The  remainder  are  teaching. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  normal  school  at  the  present  time  is  a  dormitory  for  boi? 
and  young  men.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1905  a  careful  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  our  students  who  come  m>m  the  province  live  was  made  by  one  d  our 
teachers.  This  work  involved  an  examination  of  the  temporary  homes  of  148ycHUie  men. 
The  report  on  this  investigation  was  forwarded  to  your  office  on  March  23, 1905.  Permit 
me  at  this  time  to  quote  from  my  letter  of  transmittal  of  that  date: 

"1.  The  students  in  the  normal  school  do  not  belong  to  the  poorest  class  of  Filipinos, 
and  as  a  rule  are  paying  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  for  room  and  board. 

"2.  They  possess  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  within  a  reasonable  distanoe  from 
the  school. 

"3.  In  the  homes  that  they  occupy,  the  accommodations  are  inadequate  for  Hving  prG«>- 
erly,  their  lodging  places  are  unsamtaiy,  and  the  most  necessary  equipment  for  study,  like 
tables,  chairs,  and  eood  lights  is  almost  wholly  lacking;  while  the  freedom  from  distnction 
necessary  in  study  hours  is  unattainable. 

'^4.  Tiiere  is  no  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  living  throu^^  causes  now 
in  operation. '^ 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  action  by  the 
government  in  the  line  of  providing  quarters  where  students  may  secure  an  abundance  of 
wholesome  food,  have  samtary  quarters,  and  possess  the  necessary  facilities  for  study  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  themselves. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  government  to  maintain  schools  in  Manila  in  which  instruc- 
tion of  a  more  advanced  character  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  provinces  will  be  offered. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  students  who  come  to  the  city  to  take  advantage  of  the  educa- 
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tional  facilities  offered  to  do  themselves  justice  in  their  efforts  under  such  living  conditions 
as  they  are  subjected  to  here. 

I  therefore  recommend:  (I)  That  a  dormitory  for  young  men  be  established,  to  be  under 
the  control  of  a  teacher  in  Uie  normal  school  or  some  other  employee  of  the  bureau  of  edu- 
cation; (2)  that  temporary  structures  Uke  barracks  be  erected  on  or  near  the  exposition 
grounds;  (3)  that  these  buildings  be  supplied  with  study  tables,  chairs,  lights,  cane  beds, 
and  wiUi  suitable  cooking  and  eating  facilities;  (4)  that  a  charge  of  ^15  per  month,  or  as 
much  more  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  be  made  for  board  and  room  in  such  dormitory; 
(5)  that  the  buildings  and  their  facilities  be  open  to  the  students  in  the  normal  school  and  to 
those  in  the  trade  school  so  long  as  the  latter  institution  continues  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
the  exposition  grounds;  (6)  that  opportunity  be  ^ven  poor  students  to  earn  at  least  a  part 
of  theur  board  and  lodging  by  rendering  service  in  the  establishment.  My  idea  would  be 
to  make  the  dormitory  pay  expenses  after  the  buildings  are  suppUed.  In  my  judgment, 
so  elaborate  an  equipment  as  was  required  for  the  home  for  yoimg  women  will  not  be 
neoessarv  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  young  men. 

I  would  add  that  th^eed  for  such  a  dormitory  is  not  lees  but  is  really  greater  than  it  was 
when  the  above  was  written.  The  San  Antonio  district  Ijing  immediately  north  of  the 
exposition  grounds  was  included  in  the  first  limits  of  the  city  of  Manila  several  years  ago, 
and  since  that  time  no  repairs  have  been  permitted  on  nipa  nouses.  Within  the  past  year 
many  of  the  old  nipa  houses  lying  in  this  district  have  become  uninhabitable  and  have  been 
torn  down.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  these  houses  survive  the  present  year.  Our  students 
are  thus  forced  to  find  homes  in  the  nipa  districts  of  Malate  since  rents  in  Ermita  in  houses 
of  strong  material  are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive  to  our  students.  One  needs  but  to  observe 
the  difference  in  appearance  and  working  capacity  of  the  young  women  who  live  in  the 
eiris'  dormitory  and  those  who  do  not,  to  be  convinced  of  the  economy  of  the  dormitory 
feature  of  our  school  work.  It  is  poor  policy  to  supply  an  expensive  teaching  force  and 
costly  buildings  and  that  their  working  capacity  is  materially  lower  than  would  be  if  they 
had  wholesome  food,  sanitary  quarters,  and  simple  accommodations  for  study.  It  should  bie 
borne  in  mind  that  private  boarding  houses,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  are  unknown  among 
the  Filipinos.  The  recent  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Manila  forcibly  impressed  on  us  our  help- 
lessness in  regard  to  our  boys  and  young  men  who  are  forced  to  live  in  places  where  abso- 
lutely necessary  precautions  can  not  be  taken  to  combat  the  disease,  Mfhile  we  have  felt  no 
uneasiness  concerning  the  health  of  the  yoimg  women  living  in  the  girls'  dormitory,  where 
we  have  some  contnS  over  conditions.  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  lack  of  funds  may  not 
longer  delay  the  bureau  in  its  efforts  to  provide  this  necessary  home  for  our  young  men 
students. 

ATTBNDANC^E. 


The  following  is  the  attendance  record  for  the  past  school  year 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Total  f^nrollnumt , 

378 
205 
260 

175 
147 
136 

553 

Averaiw  enrollment 

442 

A  Tf^TUTB  *ttpndftnw ,  - , ...,,,,,...  r ...,.,.,, , 

405 

Enrollment  by  grades  in  July,  1905:  Special  students  (these  can  not  be  classified  by 
grades),  preparatory,  medicine,  32;  preparatory,  agriculture,  1;  preparatory,  architecture, 
1;  preparatory,  law,  5;  at  laige,  4;  total,  43.  Grade  VIII,  senior  class,  old  course,  19; 
Gnule  Vn,  third-year  class,  old  courses,  33;  Grade  VII,  first-year  class,  new  course,  31 ; 
total  in  Grade  VII,  64.  Grade  VI,  second  year,  old  course,  105;  Grade  V,  71 ;  Grade  IV, 
124;  total  for  normal  and  preparatory  classes,  426.  Training  school:  Grade  III,  45;  Grade 
n,  49;  Grade  I,  42;  total  training  school,  136.    Grand  total,  562. 


THE  fhhippihe  bchool  of  abtb  and  tsadeb. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  is  rendered  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
E^ton,  who  was  appointed  to  the  superin tendency  on  February  1,  1905.  During  the  first 
months  of  the  school  year  Mr.  Ronald  P.  Gleason  acted  as  supenntendent  of  this  institution. 
He  resigned  on  the  above  date  to  return  to  the  United  States.  The  trade  school  is  now 
exceUently  equipped  with  the  necessary  machinery,  tools,  and  instruments  for  practical 
instruction  in  wood  and  iron  working  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  during  recent  months 
has  become  a  well-established  element  in  the  public  school  system.  It  is  the  central  institu- 
tion from  which  industrial  work,  particularly  in  the  lines  of  wood  and  iron  working,  as 
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established  throu^out  the  archipela^,  wiU  be  directed  and  supervised.  It  is  to  i 
a  model  upon  which  the  smaller  provmcial  trades  schoolB  are  to  be  oi^ganized,  and  with  its 
laiiger  ana  more  complete  outfit  of  machinery  it  is  to  serve  also  as  a  source  of  supplj  to 
these  schools,  of  worlang  models  and  patterns  and  articles  of  minor  equipment. 

In  June,  1904,  courses  in  carvins,  caipentry,  and  benchwork  were  ofienM  to  the  students. 
These  courses  were  conducted  in  the  original  building  under  practically  the  same  conditioiis 
as  the  year  before,  the  laige  center  rcx>m  being  used  for  carpentry  and  the  end  ro(»n  for 
metal  working.  Few  chanjges  were  made  in  the  caipentry  classes,  except  that  a  small 
number  of  the  pupils  of  other  years  returned  and  an  advance  was  made  in  the  class  of  work 
performed.  A  complete  course  for  the  year  was  arranged,  consisting  of  exercises  similar 
to  those  usuaUy  performed  in  the  highest  classes  of  the  gnunmar  schools  in  the  United  States. 
As  the  boys  were  older,  laiger,  and  more  experienced,  results  were  much  better  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

In  September  the  long-expected  machinery  arrived  from  the  States.  This  consisted  of 
six  wood-turning  lathes,  one  pattern  maker's  lathe,  a  surface  planer,  a  band  saw,  a  circular 
saw,  and  a  grindstone.  These  were  shortly  followed  by  an  8-horsepower  Miets  &  Weiss 
kerosene  en^e. 

The  building  then  in  use  was  deemed  insufficient  in  size  and  in  an  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion for  installing  this  machinery.  Fortunate*  r  at  this  time  the  insular  purchasing  aeent 
abandoned  the  sheds  on  the  exposition  erounds  and  moved  to  other  quarters.  Withm  a 
few  weeks  undesirable  parts  of  these  buimings  were  removed,  partitions  erected,  and  other 
changes  made  for  housing  the  machines  and  oenches,  and  a  small  finishing  room  supplied, 
so  that  before  the  close  of  school  for  the  Christmas  holidays  ever3rthing  was  in  running  order 
in  the  new  quarters. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  carpentry  shops  were  transferred  to  the  new  quarters  the 
metal-working  classes  moved  into  another  of  the  abandoned  buildings.  This  building  was 
in  better  condition  than  the  others,  having  a  plank  floor  and  sides  already  in  position^^  Poets 
were  erected  and  the  overhead  structure  otherwise  braced  for  the  main  annft.mg  and  counter- 
shafting,  so  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  carpentry  shops  started  work  the  6^ -horsepower 
engine  of  this  department  was  moving  the  wheels  and  gears  of  the  shaper,  miUing  machine. 
large  upright  drill,  sensitive  drill,  drifl  grinder,  emery  wheel,  and  the  tnree  lathes  for  metal 
working. 

A  small  tool  room  furnished  for  this  shop  has  been  one  of  the  noticeable  features.  In  thti 
place  racks  have  been  provided,  so  that  every  one  of  the  lai^  number  of  drills  and  numerous 
smaU  tools  has  a  special  place  provided  for  it.  The  pupds  are  not  allowed  to  enter  this 
room.  When  they  require  a  tool  they  must  present  a  dieck  with  their  number  upon  it. 
This  check  is  then  placed  in  the  rack  vacated  bjr  the  tool  selected.  Oim  of  the  advantages 
of  this  system,  which  is  used  by  all  shops  of  any  importance,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  tool  has  been  lost  in  this  department  since  this  method  has  been  employed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1903-4  classes  of  12  were  as  large  as  could  be  accommodated. 
Just  before  the  Christmas  holidays  the  classes  had  been  increased  to  18  in  each  period. 

During  the  year  many  articles  were  made  in  both  shops,  not  only  for  the  use  of  uiis  school, 
but  also  for  other  schools,  the  general  office,  and  other  bureaus.  One  letter  in  the  school 
files  states  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prompt  response  of  the  school  in  complying  with  a 
request  from  the  bureau  of  government  laboratories,  their  first  effort  in  the  cultivation  of 
silkworms  might  have  been  a  failure.  In  this  case  several  wooden  frames  were  made  and 
delivered  the  same  day  as  requested. 

In  other  departments  improvements  were  more  eradual.  A  systematic  course  in  mechan- 
ical drawing  nad  been  arranged  to  cover  a  periocT  of  four  years,  but  the  constant  changes 
in  the  classes  practically  caused  very  little  to  be  done  beyond  the  first  year's  work. 

Two  teachers,  one  of  English  and  the  other  of  mathematics,  working  with  ungraded 
classes  of  lai^  size  progressed  slowly,  only  20  per  cent  of  the  students  passing  the  examina- 
tion for  primary  certificates.  The  majonty  of  failures  occurred  in  the  geography  examina- 
tion, a  subject  to  which  very  little  time  had  been  devoted. 

Undoubtedly  greater  progress  would  have  been  made  during  the  year  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  long-continued  sickness  and  consequent  absence  from  duty  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  teacher 
of  carpentry,  as  well  as  the  failing  health  of  Mr.  Gleason,  the  superintendent  of  the  school, 
who  was  compelled  to  drop  his  work  because  of  illness.  At  Uie  beginning  of  Uie  year  aevenil 
substitute  teachers  were  engaged  at  different  times  in  the  teaching  of  anthmetic  in  pboe  of 
Miss  Brustgruen.  who  had  not  returned  from  a  vacation  in  the  United  States.  This,  of 
course,  was  another  hindrance  to  progress. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Gleason  and  nis  wife  at  the  end  of  January  was  regretted  by  every- 
body connected  with  the  school.  Mr.  Qleason  was  the  first  superintendiuit  of  the  Philip- 
pine School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  an  untiring  worker  for  its  advancement.  He  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  respect  of  the  faculty  and  the  pupils. 

At  the  close  of  school  in  March,  there  being  no  pupik  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  gradu- 
ated, the  public  was  invited  to  view  the  shops  in  full  operation  and  the  work  of  the  year  on 
exhibition  in  the  drawing  hall. 
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Immediately  after  school  closed  all  pupils  were  graded  in  accordance  with  the  final  reports 
of  the  faculty.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  standing  of  pupils  in  class-room  work  and 
shopwork  was  found  to  be  mismatched,  the  shopwork  being  far  in  advance  of  the  former. 
It  was  accordindy  decided  to  maintain  a  summer  school  for  those  deficient  in  English  and 
mathematics.  With  the  aid  of  the  department  and  through  the  zeal  of  Miss  Fee,  appointed 
to  fin  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Qleason,  the  summer  school  accom- 
plished the  purpose  for  which  it  was  onnnized.  Miss  Fee  worked  throu^  the  summer 
period  without  extra  compensation.  Altnou^  but  a  small  percentage  passed  the  special 
examination  for  primary  certificate  given  at  the  end  of  the  course,  the  remainder  were 
materiaUy  assisted,  and  all  but  10  were  ranked  in  a  straight  grade. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  workbenches  in  the  machine  shop  were  replaced  by 
other  benches  of  the  kind  illustrated  in  Bulletin  No.  11  of  the  bureau  or  education.  These 
have  proved  to  be  a  vast  improvement,  affording  to  each  pupil  of  the  three  different  classes 
a  plaoe  to  secure  his  tools  against  loss  and  injury,  and  also  insuring  pupils  themselves  from 
imury  due  to  fl3ring  chips.  The  enrollment  of  tne  classes  in  this  work  has  increased  to  24. 
This  number  is  considered  the  limit,  especially  as  the  teacher  is  requird  simultaneously  to- 
instruct  advanced  classes  in  machine  work  and  benchwork.  For  the  first  year  in  bench, 
work  a  regular  course  has  been  arranged,  consisting  of  chipping  and  fileing,  scraping,  drilling 
tapping,  and  die  work.  These  exercises  are  usuaDy  in  the  form  of  smaO  tools,  which  may 
afterwards  be  used  b]r  the  boys,  thus  adding  to  the  interest  in  the  work.  Durmg  the  second 
year  those  undertaking  this  work  are  required  to  spend  one-third  of  their  time  in  the 
blacksmith  shop,  while  the  third  and  fourth  years  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of 
machine  tools.  For  thesis  work  for  the  last  year  each  class  is  required  to  design  some  form 
of  machine  and  to  make  the  same  in  the  shop.  At  the  present  time  drawings  are  beinff 
prepared  consisting  of  two  bench  lathes  of  5-mch  and  6-mch  diameters,  a  10-inch  speed 
lathe,  A  12-inch  w(^-tuming  lathe,  a  vertical  marine  engine  of  4)-horsepower,  a  horizontal 
stationary  engine,  a  ^-horsepower  dynamo,  a  smaU  water  motor,  and  a  potishing  head. 
As  soon  as  patterns  are  prepared  for  the  castings  these  machines  will  be  constructed. 

During  the  summer  a  practical  course  in  wood  carving  was  arranged  and  models  con- 
structed to  fud  pupils  in  their  work.  Artistic  paper  knives  of  different  forms  are  one  of  the 
features  of  the  nrst  year's  work.  The  natural  skill  and  ability  of  the  Filipinos  should  make 
this.course  one  of  the  most  popular. 

The  classes  in  carpentry  have  been  greatly  handicapped  in  undertaki^  regular  work  on 
account  of  the  laige  amount  of  outside  work  demanded  of  them.  While  to  a  certain 
extent  such  work  is  of  educational  value  and  should  be  undertaken  by  a  trade  school,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  object  of  this  school  is  to  produce  boys,  not  bookcases,  and 
that  students  of  the  lower  grades  should  no  more  be  compelled  or  expected  to  do  the  work 
of  regular  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers  than  pupils  in  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  should 
be  compelled  to  undertake  work  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  oflSces  of  the  government.  Owins 
to  their  lack  of  experience  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are  beginners,  large  Quantities  of 
lumber  are  wasted,  unless  the  teacher  personaUy  performs  a  portion  of  the  work,  especially 
the  measuring  and  marking.  As  time  is  usually  an  important  factor  in  these  matters,  that 
part  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  instructor  and  one  of  the  most  essential  details  is  not  fully 
grasped  by  the  pupil.  During  the  third  year  of  his  work  the  pupil  should  have  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  to  attempt  by  himself  work  of  the  description  mentioned,  but  at  the 
present  time  there  are  only  five  boys  in  this  school  who  have  arrived  at  that  stage.  It  is 
noped  that  in  another  year  this  number  will  be  materially  increased. 

At  the  present  time  the  teacher  of  telegraphy  gives  instruction  to  40  youn^  men,  an 
increase  or  30  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  standard  for  entrance,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  has  been  materially  increased,  yet  the  number  of  eligible  applicants  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  present  accommodations. 

The  course  of  telegraphy  does  not  correlate  with  the  other  trades  taught  in  this  school, 
but  more  properly  mlongs  with  those  subjects  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce,  and 
therefore  snomd  be  transrarred  to  that  school  as  soon  as  a[aequate  provisions  are  made  for 
such  transfer. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Davis,  after  a  vacation  of  five  months,  the  assignment  of  Mr.  Friedman 
as  a  teacher  of  drawing,  and  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  of  blacksmithing,  as  well  as 
that  of  a  third  teacher  of  English,  assisted  wonderfully  in  straightening  out  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  sdiool  had  Men  struggling,  as  well  as  promising  much  for  the  future. 

No  teachers  have  been  provided  for  plumbing  and  pattern  making.  The  school  has  room 
for  pupils  in  these  branches,  with  machinery  and  supplies.  The  lack  of  plumbers  in  the 
Ldands  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  Filipinos  are  not  doing  the  work,  nor  are  they 
htang  taught  to  do  it.  A  reference  to  any  plumbing  bill  will  show  that  prices  for  the  work 
are  rased  on  a  monopoly,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  work  planned  by  the  city  of  Manila 
shows  the  great  possibifities  in  store  for  the  skilled  plumber. 

Pattern  making  is  here  a  neglected  art.  Castings,  when  made  in  Manila,  are  crude  and 
misshapen.    Enough  is  left  on  the  pattern  to  allow  a  good  share  of  the  material  to  be  cut 
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away  before  the  lines  of  the  required  article  are  reached^  This  is  clumsy  and  costly. 
.  Pattern  makers  who  understand  the  work  are  needed  very  much.  Tliere  are  none  being 
taught.  Their  work  precedes  the  work  of  the  machinist,  and  economy  in  manufacture  d 
metal  work  depends  on  them. 

Four  Filipino  teachers  assist  the  eight  Americans.  The  teacher  of  mechanical  drawing 
is  a  product  of  this  school,  who  received  a  portion  of  his  training  in  Spanish  times.  He  has 
a  very  good  record,  although  he  is  somewnat  slow;  a  steady  worker,  careful  and  accural, 
and  always  to  be  depended  upon,  he  has  done  most  valuable  work  in  building  up  the  schoc^. 
Ilis  assistant,  also  a  product  of  this  school,  teaches  free-hand  drawing.  An  artist  of  ability, 
with  initiative  and  originality,  he  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  very  good  teacher.  The 
assistant  teacher  of  carpentry,  educated  m  this  school,  is  a  skilled  mechanic,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  American  machinery  installed  here,  he  can  do  the  work  of  four  Chinese  carpentMs. 
He  has  so  impressed  his  personality  on  the  boys  who  were  once  his  fellow-students  that  be 
has  their  obedience  and  respect.  The  teacher  of  wood  carving,  not  a  graduate  of  this 
school,  is  a  very  fine  worionan — ^slow,  exact,  artistic — teaches  with  great  accuracy,  but 
fails  to  grasp  the  need  for  industrial  speed.  With  the  supervision  of  the  American  teacher, 
this  fault  may  be  overcome — at  any  rate,  he  will  never  teach  slipshod  work. 

The  salaries  of  these  teachers  average  T'52.&Q  per  month,  about  70j>er  cent  of  the 
average  salary  paid  Filipino  teachers  of  the  city  schools  of  Manila.  This  difference  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  three  of  the  teachers  of  this  school  have  not  yet  qualified 
in  the  civil-service  examinations. 

The  attitude  of  parents  and  pupils  toward  the  school  is  indicated  by  these  facts:  The 
requirements  for  admission  have  been  made  much  more  stringent;  the  number  of  pupik 
has  nearly  doubled  within  the  yearj  those  enrolled  are  more  constant  in  attendance;  more 
than  100  applicants  have  been  demed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  accommodation,  and  for  other 
reasons,  rarents  r^ularly  visit  the  school  and  express  their  gratitude  for  the  ben^ts 
their  sons  receive.  One  pupil  attends  school  from  7.30  to  12.45  and  earns  a  living  as  a 
conductor  on  a  trolley  car  from  2  to  1 1  p.  m.  Since  the  opening  of  school  he  has  never  been 
absent  nor  tardy.  Several  are  muchachos  in  private  families,  while  some  have  wealthy 
parents— in  all  cases  working  together  at  the  same  bench,  playing  on  the  same  baseball 
team,  and  apparently  measuring  each  other  by  the  same  standa^  as  the  government 
officials  themselves  observe. 

The  present  location  of  the  school  is  a  very  undesirable  one,  overshadowed  as  it  is  by  the 
normal  school  and  practicaUy  prevented  from  further  growth.  Owing  to  its  position,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  day  may  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  certain  machinery,  and  various 
plans  for  improvement  are  postponed  by  'the  faculty  or  rejected  by  the  general  mperin- 
tendent  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  present  quarters  are  not  considered  permanent 
Recently  plans  have  been  prepared  by  tne  bureau  of  architecture  for  shops  and  other 
buildings,  estimated  to  cost  nearly  1^100,000,  which,  if  erected,  will  give  tne  Philippine 
Islands  one  of  the  best-housed  trade  schools  in  the  Orient  and  the  promoters  of  the  same  a 
lasting  monument  to  their  foresi^t  and  thoughtfulness. 

During  the  next  long  vacation  it  is  reconunended  that  classes  for  teachers  be  maintained 
in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  and  wood  carving  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  vacation.  Work 
of  this  nature  would  be  of  great  value  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  industrial  work — who 
as  yet  have  not  had  sufficient  practical  experience— n[>esides  assisting  in  making  the  work 
more  uniform  throudtiout  the  islands.  The  latter  fact  would  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  this  school.  With  a  gradual  raising  of  the  requirements  for  admission  and  a  corre- 
sponding expansion  within  the  school,  this  institution  may  be  developed  into  a  school  of 
dual  charactei^-a  true  trade  school  and  a  school  of  engineering.  Many  of  the  teachers  are 
fitted  for  such  work;  aU  that  is  required  is  an  increased  equipment  and  a  proper  student 
body. 

The  practical  nature  of  the  instaUation  of  proper  apparatus,  the  securing  of  desirable 
pupils,  and  the  zeal  of  the  teachers  must  be  measurea  dj  the  work  done  by  pupils,  and 
especially  by  indications  that  pupils  have  acquired  training  that  enables  them  to  go  out 
into  industnal  life  and  hold  their  places  against  competition. 

The  work  done  shows  that  a  lai^  measure  of  success  has  been  obtained,  ju<itoed  from 
this  standpoint.  This  work  includes  articles  that  are  admirable,  not  as  products  oTchildreo 
in  school,  out  as  commercial  goods.  The  carpentry  students  have  done  work  that  wouki 
be  creditable  to  commercial  workshops.  The  metal-working  students  have  produced  tools 
that  are  good,  judged  by  any  standard.  There  are  students  who  would  be  lound  equal  to 
the  work  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  Manila,  and  who  do  work  that  has  never  been  done 
by  Filipino  workers  before.  There  are  boys  who  can  operate  American  machine  toob 
fairly  well  who  could  obtain  work  in  the  United  States.  There  are  a  few  who  can  run  a 
kerosene  engine,  fix  and  adjust  belts,  pulleys,  and  shafting.  In  fact,  definite  steps  have 
been  taken  to  prove  that  the  Filipino  must,  at  some  future  date,  be  reckoned  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  industrial  world. 
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Pupils,  by  provinces,  July,  1905. 


Batangas 2 

Bohol 1 

BuladLn 12 

Civile '. 10 

Cagajin 2 


Mindoro . . , 1 

Negros  Occidental 2 

Nueva  Ecija 1 

Nueva  Vizcaya 5 

Pampanga 7 


C4piz 3  \  PangasinAn 5 

Cebti 1  I  Paragua 1 

Dollo 2     Rizal. 38 

Ilocos  Norte 6     Surigao 1 

Docos  Sur 8  !  Tdrlac 1 

Isabela 1  I  Tayabas 4 

Laguna 5  \  Unidn 8 

Leyte 8     Zambales 5 


Manila 109 

Marinduque 2 

Mi«^|.mify 1 


S&mar 1 

Total 253 


THE  MOBO  PBOVIKCE. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Moro  Province  on  June  1 ,  1903  (act  of  the  Commission, 
No.  787),  Dr.  N.  M.  Saleeby,  who  had  formerly  familiarized  himself  with  the  country  and 
its  people  through  ethnological  work,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
superintendent  of  this  province  is  not  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion. He  has,  however,  submitted  reports  regularly  to  this  office,  and  has  by  other  means 
kept  the  general  superintendent  of  education  advised  of  the  progress  of  educational  work 
among  the  Moro  people. 

The  organization  of  school  work  in  the  Moro  Province  is  similar  to  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  archipelago,  except  that  the  very  large  area  to  be  covered,  and  difficulties  of  transpor- 
tation, require  there  rather  more  independent  action  on  the  part  of  local  supervisors.  The 
superintendent  has,  however,  appointed  a  deputy  in  Davao,  who  represents  and  acts  tor 
him  in  all  matters  of  importance.  The  legislative  council  of  the  Moro  Province  has  also 
provided  for  an  assistant  superintendent. 

Doctor  Saleeby 's  annual  report  follows: 

The  general  features  of  the  school  work  of  the  past  year  fiscal  are:  A  better  organization 
of  the  school  system,  a  uniform  and  well-adaptea  course  of  instruction,  the  establishment 
of  several  additional  primary  schools,  one  secondary  school  and  one  trade  school,  a  marked 
increase  in  enrollment,  more  efficiency  in  the  teaching  force,  and  the  construction  of  several 
new  school  buildings.  The  schools  of  this  province  have  entered  upon  the  new  year  well 
housed  and  fully  equipped,  dose  supervision  in  almost  every  particular  was  maintained 
over  all  the  schools  of  this  province,  and  a  systematic  method  of  inspection  was  conducted, 
with  the  help  of  two  deputy  superintendents  of  schools,  one  for  the  district  of  Zamboanga 
and  one  for  the  district  of  Ddvao.  The  work  of  this  office  was  conducted  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  general  superintendent  of  education,  and  the  general  policy  and  regulations  of 
the  bureau  of  education  were  closely  followed. 

SOHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  mentioned  in  Table  No.  I,  there  were  established  in  the  month 
of  July,  1906,  a  trade  school  at  Zamboanga  and  a  primary  school  at  Dipolog.  Toward  the 
end  of  August,  1905,  it  was  found  necessary  to  move  the  Moro  girls  at  Zamboanga  to  a 
separate  school  building,  and  thus  organize  an  additional  primary  school.  This  renders 
the  number  of  the  schools  in  operation  at  this  date  66.  The  schools  which  were  established 
during  the  past  school  year  are  those  of  Cateel,  Baganga,  Caraga,  Maymbung,  Dapitan, 
and  ^baran. 

At  the  town  of  Zamboanga  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  school 
denization  and  methods.  Here  new  plans  were  made  and  methods  were  tested.  The 
spools  of  the  town  are  in  advance  of  all  other  schools,  and  every  new  step  in  the  oivanization 
of  a  grade  of  instruction  has  been  taken  here  first.  The  Christian  population  of  the  town 
has  given  the  public  schools  preference  over  the  parochial  schools,  and  the  attendance  of 
the  schools  was  double  the  number  it  reached  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  Tlie  Moro 
population  of  the  town  has  taken  a  strong  interest  in  education,  and  Moro  papils  of  both 
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sexes  attend  school  regularly  and  take  considerable  pride  and  interest  in  their  studies. 
The  success  of  the  Moro  schools  of  Zamboanga  in  establishing  a  desire  and  a  habit  in  Moro 
pupils  to  go  to  school  is  a  great  encouragement  to  the  department,  and  is  strong  proof  of 
the  adaptability  of  the  Moros  to  our  system  of  education. 

In  the  barrios  of  Zamboanga  interest  in  the  parochial  schools  has  diminished  and  the 
attendance  of  the  pubHc  schools  has  improved  considerably.  Ayala  and  Curlan  are  the 
only  exceptions  that  can  be  cited.  No  progress  has  been  attained  in  either  of  these  towns, 
on  account  of  the  determination  of  the  people  of  the  former  locality  to  oppose  the  local 
interests  of  the  municipality  and  the  indifference  of  the  people  of  the  latter  place  to  educa- 
tion in  ^neral. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  the  Jesuit  priests  of  the  municipality  of  Dapitan, 
schools  have  been  established  at  Dapitan  and  Dipolog.  The  latter  town  is  next  to  Zam- 
boanga, the  largest  town  in  the  province,  and  its  people  are  generally  considered  industrious 
and  progressive.  A  fau*  degree  of  success  has  been  attained  at  Dapitan,  but  nothing 
defimte  has  been  reported  from  Dipoloe  yet. 

Grood  results  were  accomplished  at  Jol6  in  spite  of  very  imfavorable  conditions.  Tlie 
parochial  school  which  was  established  last  year  did  not  last  long  and  closed  before  the 
termination  of  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  attendance  of  the  Moro  pupils  was  fsiriy  satisfac- 
tory and  considerable  progress  was  made  in  their  instruction  and  discipline.  The  attend- 
ance of  ^oro  pupils  in  Siassi  and  Bonsao  improved  markedly.  The  school  of  Boneao  was 
conducted  by  a  young  Moro  teacher,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Jold  school,  and  the  school  enroll- 
ment was  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  entire  school  population  of  that  locality.  The  teach- 
ers of  Siasi  and  Bongao  received  considerable  support  and  aid  from  the  constabulary  oStona 
in  command  at  those  places.  The  school  Maymoung  was  fairly  well  started  when  hostilities 
between  the  Moros  of  that  vicinity  and  our  troops  broke  out,  and  the  school  had  to  be  tem- 
porarily closed.  The  Sultan  of  Sulti  provided  a  house  for  the  residence  of  the  teacher,  but 
otherwise  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  supported  the  school  very  materially. 

The  schools  of  Iligan  were  very  well  attended  and  were  successfully  conducted.  T^ 
public  sentiment  was  veir  favorable  and  the  municipal  officers  gave  the  schools  considerable 
support.  The  munidpaUty  p^d  for  the  school  lot  on  which  the  new  school  building  was 
erected. 

The  municipality  of  Malabang,  under  the  direction  and  supeirision  of  Colonel  Reed  and 
Lieutenant  Fuaua,  Twenty-thml  United  States  Infantry,  built  a  new  and  amunodious 
sdioolhouse  and  enforced  the  attendance  of  children  in  scnool.  Continued  interest  in  the 
school  has  been  manifested  this  year  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Nineteenth  Infantiy 
at  that  station,  and  an  assistant  teacher  has  latel^r  been  provided  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  considerable  increase  in  attendance.  The  vicinity  ot  Tubaran  to  Camp  Vicars  and  the 
remarkable  attitude  of  Datu  Amay-Tampugaw,  renders  that  place  a  veiy  utvorable  locality 
for  a  small  school.  No  other  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Lanao  will  at  present  tolerate  a 
public  school,  and  eveir  means  should  be  taken  to  continue  the  school  of  Tubaran  and  to 
render  it  a  good  example  for  the  rest  of  that  neighborhood. 

The  establishment  of  parochial  schools  for  boys  and  giris  at  Cotabato  drew  away  a  part  of 
the  Christian  pupils  of  our  schools  and  for  a  while  reduced  its  enrollment  considerably.  But 
the  return  of  some  of  these  pupils  and  the  admission  of  about  30  Moro  pumls  has,  however. 
refilled  the  school  and  very  little  change  in  attendance  could  be  observed.  The  school  of 
Pu^ng  was  closed  temporarily  on  account  of  the  moving  of  the  inhabitants  to  a  new  town 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  tne  old  one. 

The  district  of  D&vao  claims  three  of  the  seven  new  schools  established  last  year.  These 
are  Caraga,  Baeanga,  and  Cateel.  These  towns  are  the  laigest  centers  of  population  in  the 
district  and  each  one  of  them  is  the  center  of  a  munidpality  of  the  same  name.  Moderate 
success  was  accomplished  at  Caraga  and  Cateel,  but  the  progress  of  Bagan^^  was  exemplary. 
The  school  there  is  coeducational  and  had  the  largest  enromnent  of  any  single  school  m  the 
province.  The  percenta^  of  children  in  school  was  also  higher  than  in  almost  all  other 
localities.  This  was  due,  in  a  lai^ge  measure,  to  the  influence  m  the  municipal  president  and 
the  zeal  he  manifested  in  the  cause  of  education  in  his  town. 

The  schools  of  D&vao>  Matins,  Daleao,  Santa  Cruz,  Si^boy,  and  Mati  were  well  attended 
and  produced  satisfactory  results.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  there 
were  no  regular  parochial  schools  at  any  of  these  places,  save  at  Davao  and  Mati,  where  an 
hour  or  two  of  religious  instruction  was  given  by  the  priests  at  such  houra  as  did  not  inteifen 
with  the  programmes  of  the  public  schools.  A  change  nas,  however,  occurred  during  the  month 
of  July,  1905,  when  four  "  Madres"  arrived  at  D4vao  and  oiganized  a  school  for  the  girls  oa 
similar  lines  to  the  parochial  schools  already  established  at  Zamboanga  and  Cotabato.  T\m 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuit  priests  is  in  accord  with  the  general  policy  adopted  by  them 
in  all  other  places,  and  has  been  expected  for  some  time. 

On  the  whole,  the  public  sentiment  toward  the  public  schools  has  in^roved  very  percept- 
ibly  and  a  demand  for  more  schools  has  come  from  several  localities.  The  enroUment  of  the 
schools  for  the  past  sdiool  year  has  increased  to  3,617  as  against  2|114  of  the  provincial  year. 
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The  attitude  of  this  department  toward  the  parochial  schools  was  rather  friendly  than 
neutral,  and  no  religious  or  political  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  had  been  allowed 
to  interfere  with  their  school  work  or  mar  their  relation  toward  the  conmiunity. 

THE  NATIVE  TEACHEB8. 

The  native  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  province  are  64 — 6  Moros  and  58  Filipinos.  Two 
of  the  Moro  teachers  have  no  knowledge  of  English  at  all,  but  the  other  4  have  received 
all  their  education  and  training  as  teachers  in  our  schools.  One  of  these  4  has  completed 
Grade  HI,  and  attended  two  months  of  regular  instruction  in  Grade  IV.  He  is  capaole  of 
teaching  Grade  III.  The  other  3  have  completed  Grade  II,  and  have  had  two  months' 
instruction  in  Grade  III.  They  are  capable  of  teaching  Grade  II.  Of  the  58  Filipinos 
teachers  on  duty,  there  are  2  who  teach  onlv  Spanish  and  have  no  knowledge  of  En^h  at  all, 
while  56  have  received  instruction  in  English  and  teach  in  English  without  exception.  Nine 
of  these  58  were  formerly  teachers  in  Spanish  schools.  Seventeen  received  all  their  educa- 
tion and  training  in  our  schools.  The  remaining  32  had  some  elementary  education  in  the 
parochial  schools  prior  to  their  appointment  as  teachers.  Twenty-five  are  females  and  33 
are  males.  Fourteen  were  in  the  service  of  the  bureau  of  education,  while  50  were  appointed 
after  the  oiganization  of  the  Moro  Province.  Thirty-two  Filipino  teachers  have  had  con- 
siderable instruction  in  Grade  III,  and  have  an  education  ec|uivalent,  on  the  whole,  to  a 
primary  course  of  three  years;  of  these  22  are  in  Grade  B,  4  m  C,  and  6  candidates  for  D. 
ror  the  purpose  of  normal  instruction  all  native  teachers  have  been  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  class  is  11  and  comprises  all  those  who  are  able  to  teach  Grade  I  but  need 
instruction  in  Grades  II  and  III.  The  second  class  lb  39  and  comprises  all  those  who  can 
teach  Grade  11  but  need  instruction  in  Grade  III.  The  third  class  is  10  and  comprises  all 
those  who  can  teach  Grade  III  and  desire  either  instruction  in  Grade  IV  or  preparation  for  the 
Filipino  teachers^  examination.  As  the  English  language  has  been  made  the  basis  of  educa- 
tion, and  all  instruction  is  conducted  in  the  Enelish  language  in  all  the  schools  of  the  province, 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  Enelish  has  no  doubt  become  the  most  important  qualification  of 
tlie  native  teacher,  but  this  is  oy  no  means  the  only  requirement  thev  have  to  meet.  Their 
knowled^  in  the  fundamental  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  is  very  insuffi- 
cient and  should  be  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  impart  more  knowledge  alone, 
but  abiHty  and  method  for  its  proper  convevance  to  the  pupils  in  Enslish.  For  this  purpose 
all  American  teachers  serving  outside  of  the  town  of  Zamboanga  nave  beeen  directed  to 
give  their  native  assistants  daily  and  regular  instruction  in  all  branches  they  are  expected  to 
teach.  In  the  town  of  Zambouiga  a  Saturday  class  has  been  organized  on  the  same  plan  as 
a  regular  normal  institute,  and  attendance  upon  the  same  has  oeen  required  of  aU  native 
teachers  living  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  the  town.  One  normal  institute  for  the 
native  teachers  of  the  district  of  Zamboanga  was  held  in  the  town  of  Zamboanga  during 
January  and  February,  while  another  normal  institute  for  teachers  serving  in  the  district  of 
D&vao  was  held  in  the  town  of  D&vao  during  April.  By  these  means  the  efficiency  of  the 
native  teacher  is  gradually  raised  and  the  quality  of  his  teaching  is  improved  from  year  to 
year.  Such  improvement  must,  however,  be  slow,  and  nothing  more  than  a  normal  course  of 
progress  can  be  e^roected  of  the  majority.  The  civil-service  grade  of  the  Filipino  teacher  is 
still  being  regarded  as  the  future  qualification  of  all  native  teachers  and  the  highest  course  in 
the  nomud  institute  has  been  planned  with  that  in  view.  The  services  of  the  majority  of  the 
native  teachers  have  been  very  commendable  and  general  satisfaction  with  their  work  pre- 
vails throughout  all  districts.  The  greater  number  of  the  Filipino  teachers  are  men,  but  the 
number  of  women  teachers  has  been  lately  increasing  at  a  higher  rate,  and  more  women  at 
present  seem  to  be  avulable  for  new  appointments  than  men.  More  women  are  accepting 
positions  away  from  their  homes,  while  tne  ereater  part  of  the  men  seek  higher  education  in 
theprovindai  secondary  school  or  follow  other  vocations  of  life. 

The  conations  of  labor  exert  further  influence  on  schools  and  teachers.  Nothing  is 
more  evident  in  the  schools  of  D&vao,  Qigan,  Jold,  Siassi,  Bongao,  Cotabato,  and  other  locali- 
ties than  the  absence  of  adult  pupils  ana  the  scarcity  of  material  that  goes  to  make  native 
teachers.  Where  the  people  are  poor  or  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  labor,  only  young 
pupils  attend  the  schools  and  the  position  of  native  teacher  affords  no  strong  invitation  to 
the  adult  youth.  Zamboanga  and  its  vicinity  still  hold  out  as  our  main  source  of  supply  for 
native  teachers.  The  students  of  the  provincial  secondary  school  are  at  present  receiving 
the  highest  education  that  has  ever  been  given  on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  and  are  more 
advanced  in  many  particulars  than  all  the  native  teachers  in  the  service,  but  their  age,  ambi- 
tion, and  the  strong  public  desire  for  a  better  educated  class  of  young  men,  bar  these  youths 
from  entering  the  teaching  service,  and  give  a  strong  hope  of  the  future  availability  of  better 
material  for  all  needs  and  purposes. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TBAGHEB8. 

Upon  the  American  teacher  as  a  school-teacher  and  as  an  educator  and  trainer  of  the 
native  teacher  rests  the  whole  success  of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  In  this  province 
the  American  teacher  must  found  aU  municipal  schools  and  fill  all  vacancies  which  can  not 
be  filled  by  a  competent  native  teacher.  He  has  to  teach  the  heathen  and  the  Moro  as  well 
as  the  Filipino.  He  must  teach  the  higher  grades  and  must  train  the  native  teacher  also.  The 
school  system  of  this  province  has  not  passed  its  first  stage  yet.  It  is  our  policy  for  the  future 
to  reserve  all  American  teachers  for  Wher  education,  but  the  organization  of  the  central 
municipal  school  must  precede  every  otner  consideration.  Our  pressing  need  at  present  is 
sufiScient  primary  schools  for  the  principal  centers  of  population.  Sucn  oiganization  and 
the  difficulties  set  in  its  way  can  not  be  efficiently  accompushed  by  native  teasers;  besides, 
no  adequate  and  competent  native  teaching  force  is  available.  The  or^nization  of  schoob 
for  the  Moros  and  the  planning  of  suitable  methods  and  courses  of  mstruction  for  Moro 
pupils  require  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  an  American  teacher.  American  teachers  had 
to  be  stationed  at  such  remote  places  as  Caraga,  Baganga,  and  Cateel.  The  deeree  of  educa- 
tion reached  by  the  Bogobos  of  Santa  Cruz  required  the  ability  and  influence  of  an  American 
teacher  to  keep  it  up,  and  such  a  teacher  had  to  be  reassigned  to  that  place  after  having  been 
withdrawn.  Such  being  the  case,  the  assignment  of  American  te^achers  to  primary  ^ools 
should  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  necessity  rather  than  a  choice  of  better  material.  But  as 
the  oiganization  of  the  primary  schools  becomes  fairly  well  completed,  and  the  native  teach- 
ers attain  the  proper  qualifications  and  the  ability  to  conduct  such  work,  the  American 
teacher  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  municipal  schools  and  will  be  reserved  for  higher  institu- 
tions, and  their  number  may  be  kept  or  diminished  as  may  be  determined  by  future  condi- 
tions and  circumstances. 

The  American  teaching  force  on  duty  at  this  date  is  27;  the  number  authorized  by  law  is 
29.  The  disposition  made  of  this  force  is  as  follows:  One  assistant  superintendent  of 
-schools  in  chaige  of  the  schools  of  the  district  of  Zamboanga;  one  deputy  superintendent  of 
schools  in  chaige  of  the  district  of  D&vao.  These  two  officials  act  as  inspectors  of  schools  and 
conduct  a  systematic  method  of  school  inspection  and  supervise  the  work  of  teachers  serving 
in  their  respective  districts.  Their  chief  attention  is  given  to  the  schools  conducted  by  native 
teachers;  tney  should  frequently  visit  these  schools  and  nve  directions  and  instructions  to 
the  native  teachers,  both  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  scmool  management  and  methods  of 
instruction  and  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  school.  The  remaining 
25  do  actual  teaching;  2  are  assigned  to  the  secondary  school;  1  is  a  general  instructor  (n 
music,  and  22  in  charge  of  primary  schools  at  various  places  throu^out  the  province. 

The  work  of  the  American  teachers  has  been  most  commendable  and  pleasing  in  almost 
every  particular.  In  many  instances  they  have  to  live  where  no  other  white  person  was 
living  and  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  the  proper  food  supplies  and  the  necessary 
medical  attention  in  case  of  illness.  They  have  overcome  local  prejudices,  and  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  work  they  have  m  hand  with  full  courage  and  perfect  fidelity. 

THE  OOURflES  OP  INSTBUCTION. 

In  Spite  of  the  fact  that  native  teachers  arc,  on  the  whole,  unable  to  teach  third-grade 
classes  satisfactorily,  the  assignment  of  so  many  American  teachers  to  primary  acSoob 
has  made  it  necessary  to  render  the  primary  course  of  instruction  for  this  province  cover 
four  grades  or  years  in  place  of  three,  as  prescribed  by  the  general  superintendent  of 
education.  This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  harmony  that  exists  between  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  this  province  and  that  given  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion, for  the  quahty  of  the  grades  and  the  character  of  the  various  courses  given  have 
not  been  changed  at  all.  The  courses  of  instruction  as  outlined  by  the  gcm^ml  superin- 
tendent of  education  are  believed  to  be  eminently  fitted  for  all  scHools  and  all  k^idities. 
and  have  therefore  been  adopted  in  their  entirety.  But  in  applying  them  to  particular 
ktcalities  in  this  province,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  add  Spanish  to  Spaniah-spcaJdng 
pupils  and  Moro  to  Moro  pupils.  This  is  regarded  as  a  reasonable  concession  to  popular 
demand  and  wiU  certainly  win  a  desirable  public  sentiment  and  considerable  public  support. 
Moreover,  it  can  not  be  ignored  that  instruction  in  Spanish  and  Moro  is  of  material  e<mca- 
tional  value  to  Spanish  and  Moro  speaking  pupils  respectively. 

The  classification  of  the  pupils  of  all  the  schools  ot  the  province  is  uniform.  Tlie  text- 
books used  everywhere  are  the  same.  The  results  of  this  order  and  uniformity  are  vny 
evident  and  most  gratifying.  Classes  are  moving  forward  regulariy  and  steadily,  and  do 
time  or  effort  is  lost  on  account  of  the  error,  irregularity,  or  indecision  of  the  individual 
teacher.  Strict  attention  has  been  required  for  the  observance  of  an  approved  form  of 
school  programme  and  for  the  keeping  of  statistical  records  and  property  account  books. 

The  nighest  grade  of  instruction  is  (Trade  V,  and  is  taught  at  present  in  the  provincial 
secondary  school  at  Zamboanga  only.    Fourth-grade  classes  are  taught  at  JokS,  Ootabato, 
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and  Higan.  Almost  all  the  schools  conducted  by  American  teachers  have  Grades  III. 
About  seven  schools  conducted  by  Filipino  teachers  have  classes  in  Orade  III.  Pupils 
irojn  three  of  these  schools  were  able  to  pass  a  creditable  examination  in  Grrade  III,  and 
were  admitted  into  the  secondaiy  school.  There  are  at  present  in  the  schools  of  the 
province  more  than  250  pupils  in  Grade  III,  about  50  in  Grade  IV,  and  14  in  Grade  V. 
Ample  provision  has  been  made  in  the  courses  of  study  for  instruction  in  music  or  singing, 
drawing,  gardening,  sewing,  handiwork,  dressmaking,  and  physical  exercise.  These  pro- 
visions have  been  fully  carried  out  in  the  city  of  Zamboanga,  where  teachers  could  be 
found  capable  of  teaching  one  or  the  other  of  these  various  branches.  At  other  localities 
as  much  can  be  done  as  the  individual  teacher  is  capable  of  doing.  Greater  stress  has 
been  laid  on  penmanship  dining  the  first  two  years  of  the  course.  Drawing  is  begun  in 
the  third  year  and  contmued  for  four  consecutive  years.  A  special  teacher  of  music  has 
this  year  been  engaged  in  Zamboanga  and  regular  instruction  in  this  branch  is  being  given 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  town.  The  same  teacher  wiU  probably  be  able  to  render  some 
help  to  other  teachers  outside  of  Zamboanga  a  little  later  in  the  year.  A  regular  course 
in  sewing  has  been  established  for  all  girls'  schools,  and  books  containing  specimens  for 
the  various  grades  of  the  course  are  beinp  prepared  for  distribution  to  help  and  guide  the 
teachers  and  to  secure  efficiency  and  uniformity.  Lessons  in  nature  studies  and  practical 
gardening  have  been  given  at  the  secondary  school,  while  an  effort  is  being  made  by  many 
teachers  to  beautify  tne  school  grounds  and  start  flower  beds  and  plant  trees  around  the 
school  buildings.  The  girls  attending  the  secondarv  school  receive  regular  instruction  in 
sewing  and  dressmaking  twice  a  wees.  Physical  drills  and  outdoor  games  and  exercises 
are  eiven  in  many  loc^ties  and  regular  instructions  will  in  the  future  be  prepared  and 
dnnuated  for  the  use  of  all  schools.  The  baseball  teams  oiganized  last  year  by  the  Fihpino 
and  Moro  pupils  of  Zamboanga  have  been  continued  this  year  and  receive  regular  exercise 
about  three  times  per  week.  Effort  is  being  made  to  oiganize  another  baseball  team  at 
D&vao. 

THE  M0R08. 

Everything  considered,  the  attendance  bf  Moro  pupik  has  been  rather  encouraging  in 
aU  localities  where  peace  prevailed.  The  success  accomplished  by  the  Moro  schools  of 
Zamboansa  proved  without  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  undersigned  that  the  Moro  is  perfectly 
capable  of  adapting  himself  to  our  S3rstem  of  education,  and  that  such  a  system  is  as  emi- 
nently adaptaole  to  his  development  and  training  as  it  is  to  his  Christian  brother  of  the 
northern  islands.  A  friendly  feeling  of  the  community  toward  the  government  is,  how- 
ever, essential;  without  this  no  Moro  pupil  can  be  expected  to  seek  a  new  and  radically 
different  form  of  education.  The  Moro  pupil  seems  at  first  unruly  and  out  of  place  in  a 
quiet,  orderly  schoolhouse.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  a  public  scnool  is  new  and  strange 
to  him.  But  strange  as  they  may  be,  he  soon  gets  accustomed  to  his  new  surroundings, 
and  as  he  begins  to  understand  English  he  takes  to  it  with  full  interest  and  develops  similar 
aptitude  and  inclinations  to  those  which  characterize  the  Christian  Filipino.  His  sur- 
roundings, however,  and  the  life  he  leads  do  not  in  any  way  render  him  as  receptive  and 
adaptable  to  such  instruction  as  music,  but  the  natural  aptitude  is  there,  and  a  little 
patience  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  bound  to  bring  good  results. 

About  400  Moro  boys  attend  scnool  at  Zamboanga,  Jold,  Maymbung,  Siassi,  Bongao, 
TaJuksangay,  Tubaran,  Malabagan,  and  Cotabato.  The  course  of  instruction  given  to 
the  boys  does  not  differ  from  the  general  course  in  any  particular  whatsoever,  except 
that  it  provides  for  the  study  of  a  Moro  reader  in  addition  to  all  other  studies.  The  late 
publication  of  two  Moro  readers,  one  in  SM  and  one  in  Magindanaw,  has  been  of  groat 
Delp  to  the  department.  The  study  and  instruction  of  Moro  nave  thus  been  defined  and 
facOitated  and  reduced  U)  a  method  that  can  be  very  conveniently  conducted  in  harmony 
with  the  general  system.  A  demand  for  these  readers  from  persons  not  connected  with 
the  school  work  oi  the  department,  and  other  evidence  seem  to  indicate  that  they  have 
met  with  considerable  public  approval. 

The  education  of  the  Moro  j^irls  has  not  yet  progressed  beyond  the  second  ^^ade.  Moro 
handiwork  will,  however,  be  mtroduced  into  tne  course,  so  as  to  render  their  instruction 
more  industrial  than  that  of  the  Fihpino  girls  and  more  adapted  to  their  needs  and  aptitude. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  8EGONDABT  SCHOOL. 

Tbe  provincial  secondary  school  has  been  by  hr  the  most  vahiable  addition  to  our 
system  of  public  schools.  It  supplied  that  long  felt  need  of  the  province  for  a  higher 
oiganization  than  the  primary  school,  and  added  tone  and  di^ty  to  the  whole  system. 
It  was  established  on  July  18,  1904,  and  the  first  class  admitted  into  it  was  composed 
of  29  Filipino  pupils,  26  males  and  3  females.  The  impracticability  of  keeping  the  American 
diildren  of  the  town  in  the  primary  schools  suggested  the  advisabihty  of  affording  them 
an  appropriate  and  adequate  education  in  connection  with  the  secondary  schooli  and 
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17  American  children  were  admitted  into  the  school  during  the  year.  The  school  prored 
eminently  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  the  presence  of  the  American  children  worlced  to 
an  advantage  in  many  respects.  The  admimstration  of  this  school  has  been  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character  and  the  courses  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  education  for  the  intermediate  grades  were  completely  followed  and  were 
carried  out  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  The  principal  of  the  school  kept  an  historical 
record  of  all  matters  of  interest  that  transpired  in  connection  with  the  school,  and  by  a 
system  of  grading,  monthly  examinations  and  reports,  kept  the  parents  of  the  children 
in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  school.  Full  attention  was  paid  to  discipline  and  deport- 
ment, and  the  speaking  of  English  was  encouraged  and  enforced  all  the  time  the  pupils 
were  within  the  school  building. 

The  present  year  began  much  more  auspiciously.  More  girls  and  a  better  grade  of 
pupils  have  been  admitted.  The  present  attendance  of  the  school  is  47  Filipino  pupils 
and  15  American.  Sixteen  of  the  native  pupils  passed  last  year's  examination  in  Grade  IV, 
but  14  reentered  the  school  in  Grade  V.  The  new  regular  class  is  composed  of  27  boys 
and  6  girls,  all  of  whom  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  Grade  III  prior  to  admiision. 
On  account  of  the  lack  of  facilities  and  accommodations  this  privilege  nas  not,  however, 
been  extended  to  pupils  living  outside  of  Zamboanga,  and  the  nonexistence  of  graduates 
of  Grade  IV  outside  of  the  town  of  Zamboanga  necessarily  restricts  attendance  in  the 
secondary  school  to  Zamboanpi  pupils.  It  is  greatly  desirable  that  practicable  facilities 
be  next  year  afforded  the  pupib  oi  other  towns,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  of  this  school.  This  lack  of  preparedness  on  the  part  of  the  provincial 
school  to  take  in  pupils  from  the  other  distncts  renders  it  aU  the  more  desirable  tiiat 
American  teachers  serving  outside  of  the  town  of  Zamboanga  teach  Grade  IV  in  their 
schools. 

THE  TRADES  SCHOOL. 

Tlie  undeveloped  economical  resourc-es  of  this  province  render  the  introduction  of  certain 
trades  and  industries  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  and  its 
people.  The  marked  lack  of  industry  among'  the  Christian  population  of  this  pru>'ince 
and  the  primitivj  condition  of  Moro  industries  emphasize  the  need  of  stimulus  and 
training  for  industrial  activity' 

The  absence  in  the  city  of  Zamboanga  and  throughout  the  district  in  general  of  native 
ladies'  dressmakers,  hat,  basket,  mat,  and  rope  makers,  weavers,  shoemakers,  traders, 
good  farmers,  merdiants,  and  men  with  any  degree  of  professional  or  literary  training 
above  the  elementary  grade,  is  simply  surprising.  The  general  condition  of  the  oountnr 
is  one  of  poverty  and  helplessness,  and  its  most  pressing  needs  are  material  and  industrial. 
The  establishment  of  a  trades  school  for  this  province  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  and  measures  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  for  remedying  such  a  condition 
of  things.  Such  a  school  should  aim  at  introducing  such  needed  industries  and  trader 
as  are  easy  of  acquirement  and  practical  of  application  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  It 
should  also  affcrd  its  pupils  sufficient  instruction  and  preparation,  so  that  when  thev 
graduate  they  may  go  into  the  world  with  a  useful  trade  and  industrious  habits  that  will 
guarantee  them  a  Hving  better  and  more  comfortable  than  that  enioyed  by  their  fathers. 

There  is  no  indication  at  present  that  the  province  is  prepared  to  support  any  well- 
provided  school  of  this  character,  but  the  little  that  can  be  done  shall  be  undertaken  upon 
these  lines  and  shall  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  possible.  One  teacher  has  so  far 
been  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  two  girls'  classes  for  sewing  and  dressmaking  have 
already  oeen  started,  but  as  this  project  has  not  yet  been  fairly  well  organized,  a  fuller 
report*  on  the  same  will  be  made  at  a  future  date. 

aALARIES  AND  EXPENDITUBES. 

Tlie  schools  have  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  the  oi^ganization  of  this  province 
fully  supplied  and  well  provided  in  every  particular.  They  are  well  housed  and  suffi- 
ciently provided  with  furniture,  books,  and  supplies.  There  is  no  school  that  is  not  weU 
provided  with  seata,  desks,  books,  and  the  usual  articles  of  school  supplies.  Tlie  teaching 
force  can  well  accommodate  double  the  present  attendance  in  several  locaUties,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  best  work  of  which  the  teachers  are  capable  should  not  be  accom- 
plished everywhere. 

"Die  sum  of  f  115,873.79  was  appropriated  last  year  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  school 
supplies  and  expenses.  This  sum  was  apportioned  as  foUows:  For  salaries  of  native 
teachers,  ^26,036;  for  the  salaries  of  American  teachers,  ^54344;  for  janitors,  1^552; 
for  supplies,  ^"21,000;  for  repairs  of  public  school  buildings,  ^5,700;  for  rents,  ^"33)0; 
for  transportation,  F  1,600;  for  night  schools,  P"  1,728;  for  other  contingent  expemrs, 
1^742.  Of  the  total  sum  appropriated,  1^102345  was  expended,  and  P'13|528  remained 
unexpended. 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  sum  of  1^10,725  was  expended  for  the  construction  of  school 
buildings,  making  the  total  expenditure  of  the  schools  for  all  purposes  PI  13,070.  The 
administration  of  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  cost  the  province  P  12,302. 
This  renders  the  total  expense  of  maintaining  the  department  of  schools  for  the  province 
P"  125,372.  In  round, nimibers  the  province  expended  P*  125,000  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion out  of  an  income  of  about  1^515,000,  or  appn)ximately.24  per  cent  of  its  total  revenue. 

The  new  school  buildings  which  were  constructed  during  the  past  fiscal  year  are  as 
iblbws:  D&vao,  one  building  at  a  cost  of  f  6,421.58.  A  great  part  of  this  sum  was  appro- 
priated previous  to  July  1,  1904.  Iligan,  one  building  at  ^3,001.99;  Manicahan,  one 
building  at  1^1,220;  an  extension  of  the  Filipino  boys'  schoolhouse  of  Zamboanga  at 
P"  1,000.  In  addition  to  the  above,  about  P3,000  have  been  appropriated  for  a  school- 
bouse  at  Mati,  which  lb  at  present  in  the  course  of  construction. 

Of  the  total  sum  of  P'5,700  appropriated  for  repairs  of  school  buildings,  only  f  4,138.60 
was  expended.  Repairs  were  made  at  the  following  localities:  Ayala,  Sinonoc,  Tettian, 
Mercedes,  Catumbal,  2ktmboanga,  Siassi,  Matina,  Santa  Cruz,  Baganga,  Cateel,  PoUoc,  and 
JokS. 

Fourteen  buildings  are  rented  at  present  for  school  purposes  at  a  monthly  cost  to  the 
Qovenunent  of  about  1^320. 

The  schools  which  are  most  in  need  of  school  buildings  at  present  are  Baganga,  Isabela, 
Jok5,  Dapitan,  and  Dipolog.  School  grounds  in  many  places  require  fencmg  and  more 
attention,  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  most  of  the  buildings 
which  are  rpnted  at  present  will  be  replaced  by  new  and  more  adequate  public  structures. 

Tcwna  and  vUlages  of  Hie  province  provided  with  schools,  the  vercentage  of  enrollment,  and  the 

distribution  of  teachers,  1904r-6. 
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Salaries  of  native  teachers  on  duty  July,  1905. 
Rate  of  salary. 


At  r  15  per  month. 
At  r20  per  month. 
At  r26  per  month. 
At  r 30  per  month. 
At  r35  per  month. 
At  r40  per  month. 
At  r 60  per  month. 
At  reo  per  month. 
At  P'TO  per  month. 


Total. 


Males. 

Fomalen.  | 

Total. 

ToUl 

salary. 

I 

10 
11 
2 
2 

-   .    si 

13  1 
6 

I 

19 

•^1 

f7S 

1<0 

80 

5 

230 

U) 

1 

70 

25 

40 

1,815 

Average  salary  female  teacher f  22.22 

Average  salary  male  teacher 31. SO 

Average  salary  native  teacher 27.00 

Number  of  American  teachers  and  their  salaries  during  the  year  190J^-o. 


Class  7. 
Class  8. 
Class  9. 


Number    v.,«,k«.. 
author-    ^^^^ 


Differ-      Salary 
ence.      per  year. 


Class  10 

Class  A 

ClassC 

Total. 


1  $i.a» 

1  1,100 

1                 fG  1,3» 

1  1,300 

7  1,300 

1  l,l«) 

C  1,000 

5               -5  900 

3            +1  rjo 


28 


26 


Number  and  estimated  value  of  school  buildings  in  province  June  SO,  JyO^-> 


Town. 


Num- 
ber of 
buUd- 
Ings. 


I 


Item-    Munic- 
cd.        ipal. 


Ayala 

Boalan 

Bolong 

Baganga 

Catum  Dal 

Curuan 

Cotabato 

D Avao 

Daleao j 

Isabela 

lUgan 

JoW 

ManJcahan 

Mercedes 

Malabang 

Matl 

Matina 

Maymbung 

Parang 

Polloc 

Putig , 

Sinonoc 

San  Jos6 i 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Cru7. ' 

ftiassl ' 

Talon  Talon 

TaluksaiSl^y | 

Zamboanga i 

Dapitan ' 

Cateel , 

Caraga 

Slgaboy 

Tuba  ran 

Bongao 

Tetuan 

ToUl 


I 


Provin-|  Rent  per 
cial.a        year.    ' 


ri80 
120 


120 
144 


144 


Value. 


f2,5a) 


600 
600 

"2^000 
7,W 

■■"'3» 
4,3)0 
2,000 

2,«e 

4,500 

1,500 

3.273 

SOD 


1,000 

aoo 

500 


4.000 
1,000 


45 


•• 

1 

;;;;;;;;;;        «d 

iiki         

2 

1 

2 

1,5*10             &.«• 

IM)        

1 

1 

i\OBO 

! !           2,000 

1          a» 

i' 

i                    ' 

b\ 

i"             MO 

2 

1            4,MD 

8  , 



13 

24  ^ 

e2,8ao  1        M-«« 

o  All  these  schools  were  constructed  during  this  year. 
6  This  building  was  vacated  by  I'nited  States  troops. 
cThis  amount  is  below  that  actually  p.iid  lor  nnt. 
months. 


More  buildings  were  rented  during  Orsi  nin* 
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CXBCULABS    SSHT    BY    THE    GENERAL    817PEEIKTSKDENT    OF    EDUCATION    TO 
BIYISION  817PERIKTEKDENT8  AND  TEACHERS. 

[No.  T6,  series  1904.1 

Manila,  October  22y  190^. 

BEPORT  BY   GRADES   AND   ESTIMATES   FOR   1904-5. 

A  report  is  desired  from  each  division  superintendent  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each  grade  in  each  town  or  district  of  his  division.  As  an  example  of  what  this  report 
should  embody,  a  copy  is  inclosed  of  a  report  which  has  just  been  made  by  the  division 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Pangasin&n.  To  prepare  such  a  report  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  for  the  division  superintendents  to  visit  personally  a  considerable  number  of  the 
towns,  especially  where  the  American  teachers  are  new  or  where  an  insular  native  teacher 
is  in  charge,  and  there  regrade  and  reorganize  the  classes. 

A  simitar  report  should  be  prepared  upon  a  second  sheet  giving  a^  close  an  estimate  as 
possible  of  the  number  of  students  expected  to  present  themselves  for  each  grade  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  school  year.  In  the  school  year  1905-6  the  first  year  of  the  secondary 
courses,  with  few  exceptions,  will  constitute  the  most  advanced  work  offered  in- the  schools. 
Thus,  in  the  estimate  for  next  year's  attendance,  the  qualified  students  expected  to  present 
themselves  for  secondary  work  may  be  indicated,  for  convenience ,  as  grade  VII. 

This  second  report  will  be  used  in  ordering  books  and  supplies  for  the  coming  year,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  desired  that  the  information  should  reach  this  office  not  later  than  the 
end  of  November. 

General  Supebintendent. 


ISupplement  to  No.  73,  series  1904.] 

Summary  ofihe  pupils  properly  graded  in  the  schools  of  each  tovm  in  the  provincef  September  i, 

190.',, 


Number  of  pupila- 

Total. 

Town. 

arade 
I. 

CJrade 
II. 

99 

Grade 
III. 

99 
28 
92 
35 

Grade     (trade 
IV.          V. 

101             61 

Grade 
VI. 

Lingay^n  (provincial  high  school) 

10                 370 

Alaminos  (grammar  school) 



30  ,          24              3              85 

Asingan  (grammar  school) -  / 

57            36                            184 

Agno  (munlcipaU  school) 

366 
fi05 
312 
292 
668 
250 
365 
110 
521 
304 
136 
485 
516 
40 
676 
344 
778 
545 
1.166 
321 
149 
661 
560 
272 
281 
187 
173 
517 
420 
224 
578 
343 

43 
247 
25 
50 
121 
37 
66 
80 
194 
89 
41 
130 
362 

AAA 

Alaminos . .  .  * 

762 
349 
342 
914 
287 

ASU\ 

AlcalA 

12 

Anda 

Asigan 

125 

BaS 

Bautista 

56 
66 
43 
75 
13 
68 
51 

Bayaiphftng ......  r , . 

8  1                1     2^ 

Binalonan .". 

46  1                1     803 

Binmaley 

1                     1                                   Af^ 

RoMnArt 

! 

190 

Calaaiao 

673 

Dagupan 

48 

977 

Infanta 

1 

40 

Lingay^n 

362 
85 
77 
70 

362 
46 
97 
66 
80 
20 
61 
*      124 
55 
34 

196 

1 

938 

MaJSwlqui 

45 
12 
12 
66 
11 

474 

Manaoag 

i 

867 

Mangaldan 

627 

Mangatarem 

1,583 
378 

Pozomibio 

Roaales 

246 

Salasa 

727 

San  Carlos •. 

53 

093 

San  FablAn 

1 

292 

San  Isidro 

47 

389 

San  NicolAs.                                

311 

San  Quintf n 

1 

228 

flii#i , 

::::::::i:::::::: 

651 

Tayug 

Umingan.. ,. 

Urdaneta 

96 

711 

224 

83 
60 

661 

Vllla«fa 

1 , 

403 

1,092 

Total          

12.954 

3,462 

289  1          I2ft  1            22 

17,939 
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[No.  76,  series  1904.] 

Manila,  October  26, 190\. 

USE  OF   NATURAL  OBJECTS   IN   THE   PRIMARY   COURSE. 

The  courses  of  instruction  (Bulletin  No.  7)  pravide  that  work  shall  be  done  with  natunl 
objects  in  the  primary  course  in  conjunction  with  the  work  in  language  and  arithmetic. 
They  are  to  be  used  primarily  to  furnish  an  attractive  basis  for  conversation  or  meDtal 
arithmetic  and  to  quicken  the  powers  of  observation.  It  is  not  expected  that  much  will 
be  accomplished  in  these  grades  in  the  way  of  reasoning  about  objects  of  nature  or  in  the 
acquisition  of  information  concerning  them.  No  special  effort  should  be  made  in  that 
connection,  save  what  is  incidental  to  the  conversation,  composition,  etc.  The  pupils 
should  be  taught  technical  names  only  of  very  general  character,  \.  e.,  fin,  ^,  petal,  stamen, 
etc.  Such  words  as  cordate,  serrate,  petiole,  anther,  etc.,  should  not  be  mtroduced  before 
the  plant  lessons  of    rade  IV,  and  there  the  use  of  them  should  be  minimised. 

Hodge's  Nature  and  Life  has  been  distributed  for  teachers'  reading.  This  book  should  be 
helpful  to  American  teachers  who  have  not  had  special  preparation  n)r  this  work,  and  maoy 
Fihpino  teachers  are  prepared  to  read  it  with  profit,  but  the  material  treated  is  almo^ 
altogether  foreign  to  tne  rhilippines,  and  the  methods  suggested  are  more  adapted  to  the 
intermediate  than  to  the  primary  course.  No  attempt  ^ould  be  made  to  teacn  from  this 
book.  Conditions  of  plant  and  animal  life  are  so  various  in  the  Philippines  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  single  text  could  be  used  to  advantage.  The  Filipino  teacher  has  excelleot 
opportunity  to  show  his  ori^ality  in  this  connection. .  He  must  be  impressed  that  the  text  is 
"all  out-doors,"  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  schoolhouse.  He  must  choose 
from  it  with  judgment  for  each  bit  of  new  work. 

The  property  clerk  has  been  directed  to  supply  division  superintendents  with  sufficient 
copies  of  Coulter's  Nature  Study  Reader,  in  addition  to  requisitions  for  class  use  in  grade 
iV ,  to  provide  a  copy  for  each  teacher,  Filipino  as  well  as  American.  This  little  book  treats 
of  common  Philippme  plants  and  should  be  helpful  to  the  primary  teacher  in  this  connection. 

The  native  names  for  plants  and  animals  ^ould  be  used  and  preserved.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  no  English  equivalent  exists,  and  the  native  names  have  a  descriptive 
character.  Reports  by  native  teachers  upon  their  school  work  with  local  plants  and 
animals,  giving  sufficient  data  for  scientific  identification,  will  help  greatly  in  solving  the 
synonymy  of  native  names  for  natural  objects — a  thing  which  seriously  impedes  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  text-book  for  general  use  in  this  connection. 

Teachers  who  show  special  aptitude  for  such  work  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
division  superintendent,  be  supplied  with  collecting  materials  by  this  office.  Tlie  idea  of  a 
little  natural  history  museum  m  connection  with  the  schoolhouse  should  be  encouraged. 

General  Superintendrkt. 

[No.  78,  series  1904.] 

Manila,  October  $9, 190^. 

SCIENCE  WORK  IN   INTERMEDUTE  AND  SEOONDART   SCHOOLS. 

The  bureau  of  education  has  been  requested  by  the  bureau  of  agriculture  to  diflsemiDtte 
certain  important  information  concerning  abac&  in  the  21  provinces  which  produce  it.  A 
communication  upon  this  point  bv  the  fiber  expert  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  accompanies 
this  circular.  Sufficient  copies  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin  upon  abac&  will  be  provided  so  that 
every  student  in  the  intermediate  course  in  the  hemp-producing  provinces  may  be  supphed. 
It  is  directed  that  this  bulletin,  as  well  as  Mr.  Edwards's  separate  communication  shall  be 
used  as  subject-matter  in  connection  with  the  plant  lessons  of  Grade  IV.  This  work  ma/ 
follow  the  study  of  the  banana  with  the  "Nature  Study  Reader." 

This  is  an  important  instance  of  the  service  which  may  be  rendered  by  our  science  teacheis 
in  acting  as  intermediary  between  the  work  of  the  scientific  bureaus  and  the  people  of  his 
province.  This  service  will  rapidly  increase  as  the  secondary  courses  are  established 
Every  teacher  of  the  science  subjects  should  have  his  name  on  the  mailing  fist  of  the  scieih 
tific  bureaus  of  the  government.  He  should  cultivate  the  acquaintance  and  seek  the 
cooperation  of  the  important  planters  of  his  province,  and  ultimately  something  analogous 
to  tne  farmers*  institutes  of  America  might  be  organized  and  prove  of  great  benefit. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  consider  your  present  teacher  of  sciemw 
in  the  provincial  high  school  capable  of  developing  this  work  along  the  lines  which  have  beMi 
suggested.  The  bureau  desires  as  science  teachers  a  corps  of  men  who  combine  enthusiaon 
for  this  work  with  a  willingness  to  specialize  in  it,  and  who  have  had  adequate  prelimtnaiy 
training.     If  you  consider  that  you  nave  no  teacher  in  your  division  so  qualified,  this  officp 


should  be  notified  of  that  fact. 


General  Superdttendknt. 
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[Supplement  to  No.  78,  series  1904.] 
NOTE  ON  THE  CLEANING  OR  EXTRACmON  OP  ABACA. 

Tbe  stripping  of  abaci  should  be  done  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  cutting  of  the 
stalk.  If  left  a  longer  time  than  this  the  fiber  is  liable  to  become  discolored  and  weakened. 
The  quality  of  the  fiber,  its  fineness,  color,  and  strength,  depend  principally  upon  the  kind  of 
knife  used  in  the  stripping  process.  With  a  knife  having  Ujeth,  or  a  serrated  edge,  the  fibers 
are  only  partially  separated  and  only  a  portion  of  the  pulp  is  removed.  The  work  is  easy 
and  the  yield  is  greater  than  where  the  smootji-odged  kmfe  is  used,  but  the  fiber  is  very 
inferior  in  quality.  With  a  knife  having  a  smooth-edged  blade  the  work  of  fiber  stripping  is 
more  difficult,  but  a  very  supjcrior  fiber  is  obtained. 

As  a  result  of  using  serrated  stripping  knives  the  world's  markets  are  being  flooded  with 
quantitic^s  of  half  cleaned,  inferior  stud,  which  is  sold  as  abaci  or  Manila  hemp.  The  great 
manufacturers  of  rope  and  cordage  aro  becoming  disgusted  with  abaci,  having  received  so 
much  of  this  poor  fif>er,  and  are  substituting  for  it  sisal  hemp  and  other  fibers.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  very  serious  one  for  the  reason  that  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  largely  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  abaci  industry.  The  fiber  producer  and 
the  fiber  stripper  should  be  mode  to  understand  that  the  ultimate  result  of  this  mferior  fiber 
production  will  be  a  lessened  demand  for  abaci,  lower  prices,  and  possibly  a  ruined  industry. 
The  first  and  most  important  step  toward  st^curing  a  better  quality  of  fiber  is  the  discarding 
of  the  serrated  stripping  knife. 

H.  T.  Edwards, 
Fiber  Expert,  Bureau  of  AgricuUure, 


'  [No.  82,  series  1904.] 

Manila,  November  S5, 190 J^. 

A   SCHOOL  JOLTINAL. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  for  the  publication  of  a  Philippine  school  journal  to  be 
called  the  Philippine  Teacher.  It  is  the  presint  plan  to  issue  a  semimonthly  publication  of 
32  pages,  the  page  size  being  that  of  the  Official  Gazette.  The  first  number  will  appear  earl}' 
in  December.  Copies  are  to  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  all  Filipino  teachers,  and  at  least 
the  first  three  numbers  to  all  American  teachers. 

It  is  ray  desire  that  the  journal  shall  be  thoroughly  representative  of  the  work  and  prog- 
ress of  this  bureau  and  especiall^v  stimulating  to  the  Filipino  teachers.  To  this  ena  the 
cooperation  of  all  division  superintendents  and  teachers  is  sought.  The  contents  of  the 
journal  will  be  organized  as  follows:  Leading  article,  briefer  articles,  general  reading  matter 
(esp:?cially  for  Filipino  teachew),  review  of  recent  legislation,  review  of  recent  news  of  the 
world,  editorial  page,  news  of  the  bureau  of  education,  news  of  other  bureaus,  department 
of  courses  of  study,  department  of  school  buildings  and  grounds,  department  of  sanitation, 
department  of  physical  culture  and  athletics,  notes  for  science  students  and  special  teachers, 
official  notices,  book  reviews,  and  notes  from  exchanges.  The  news  of  the  bureau  will  be 
largely  made  up  of  personal  items  concerning  the  teaching  force,  such  as  notes  of  transfers, 
promotions,  illnesses,  etc.  It  is  desired  that  jrou  should  furnish  or  dele^te  someone  to 
furnish  such  items  for  your  division.  Contributions  on  any  subject  pertaimng  to  Philippine 
school  work  are  invited. 

General  Superintendent. 


[No.  83,  seiiefl  1904.] 

Manila,  Nox^emher  £V,  i.904. 
engaoino  in  private  enterprises. 

Frequent  requests  come  to  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent  from  teachers  for 
permission  to  engage  in  private  enterprises  which  require  their  active  supervision  and  per- 
sonal attention. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  our  circular  No.  44,  series  1904.  In  order  that  the  position  of 
this  bureau  may  be  made  perfectly  clear,  you  are  informed  that  there  is  no  objection  to  a 
teacher  acquiring  stocks  or  other  interests  so  long  as  such  interests  do  not  require  his  active 
supervision  and  attention,  and  leave  him  free  to  give  undivided  atti'ntion  to  the  service  for 
which  he  is  employed  by  the  government. 

In  this  connection  there  are  quoted  herewith  two  recent  indorsements  from  the  honorable 
the  secretary  of  public  instruction  upon  requests  from  teachers  for  permission  to  devote  a 
certain  amount  of  time  to  the  supervision  of  personal  interests: 
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"The  engaging  in  business  bv  school-teachere  is  not  regarded  with  favor  by  this  c  _  _ 
ment,  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  in  the  Philippines  all  time  at  the  disposition  of  the 
teaclier  is  required  hy  the  demands  of  the  service;  second,  because  the  relation  of  the 
teacher  to  the  people  is  such  that  he  can  not,  without  impairing  his  value  to  the  service,  put 
himself  in  any  position  where  his  interests  may  conflict  with  the  interests  of  those  upon 
whose  ^^ood  will  he  mast  depend  for  successful  schools. 

"  While  there  is  no  objection  to  the  owning  of  a  farm  by  a  teacher,  there  is  a  decided  obico 
tion  to  the  devotion  of  his  personal  attention  to  its  exploitation,  for  the  reason  tOAt 
teachers  so  engaged  can  not  be  freely  transferred  or  assigned  as  are  other  teachers,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  no  teacher  can  give  proper  i>ersonal  attention  to  farming 
without  in  some  measun^  neglecting  his  duties  as  a  supervising  instructor.'' 

"Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  926  a  teacher  who  nas  the  qualifications  prescribed  bv 
that  act  is  entitled  to  locate  a  homestead.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  him  by  section  3  of  the  act  in  order  to  obtain  a  patent  can  nol  be 
fulfilled  by  nim  at  the  expense  of  his  duties  as  a  teacher.  A  teacher  making  application  for 
a  homestead  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  bureau  of  education  as  any  otner  teacher. 
He  is  subject  to  assignment  and  transfer,  and  if  his  residence  on  the  land  or  his  cultivation  of 
it  interferes  with  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  he  must  expect  to  lose  his  appointment. 

"The  duties  of  the  supervising  teacher  are  very  exacting,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  if 
he  does  his  full  duty  he  will  not  have  time  for  farming  or  for  any  other  business.  He  might, 
of  course,  locate  a  homestead,  reside  on  it,  and  hire  some  person  to  cultivate  the  land  and  to 
look  after  his  interests  in  it.  He  should  remember,  however,  that  the  time  necessary  for 
a  proper  supervision  of  the  schools  within  his  jurisdiction  must  be  devoted  to  that  puipose, 
and  tnat  none  of  it  can  be  appropriated  to  the  care  of  his  personal  interests. 

"  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  teachers,  above  all  other  persons,  can  not 
occupy,  nor  will  they  be  permitted  to  occupy,  any  position  likely  to  bring  aoout  differences 
between  them  and  the  people  among  whom  they  hve.  Conflicts  between  the  teacher  and  his 
neighbors,  arising  out  of  business  matters,  are  sure  to  impair  his  efficiency  and  his  usefuhie«a 
to  tne  bureau  of  education,  and  when  such  conflicts  arise  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the 
bureau  of  education  wiU  retain  him  any  longer  in  the. service." 

General  Supbbintendknt. 


[No.  5,  aeries  1905.] 

Manila,  January  25^  1906. 

DONATION  OF  BASEBALL  OUTFTTS. 

The  general  superintendent  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  one  of  the  members 
of  the  rhilippinc  Commission  has  ordered  a  large  number  of  baseball  sets,  including  bat^ 
balls,  mits,  and  chest  protectors,  and  that  he  has  offered  these  to  the  general  superintendent 
of  education,  su^sung  that  one  complete  set  of  baseball  equipment  be  awarded  to  thf 
school  in  each  division  exhibiting  the  greatest  progress  in  beautifying  its  school  grounds. 
In  all,  there  wiU  be  one  set  for  each  division. 

These  facts  are  indicated  in  order  that  this  information  may  be  given  to  the  schools  of 
each  division  at  an  early  date  and  the  teachers  and  pupils  encouraged  to  enter  the  compe> 
tition.  A  report  is  desired  from  the  division  superintendents  towara  the  close  of  the  school 
year  recommending  the  school  that  has  secured  the  best  grounds  and  improved  them  the 
lurthest,  in  or^er  that  these  facts  may  be  submitted  to  the  commissioner. 

General  SupBRiNTSKDeNr. 


[No.  12,  series  1905.] 

Manila,  February  ISy  J905. 

PERMANENT   SCHOOL  MUSEUM. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  general  superintendent  to  establish  in  Manila,  prior  to  the  beginmi^ 
of  the  summer  vacation,  an  exhibit  of  school  work  from  the  various  divisions.  A  large  space 
has  been  set  aside  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  planned  to  make  this  exhibit  of  school  work  the  hucleus  of  a  pedagogical  museum  which 
will  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  normal  school.  It  is  believea  that  tne  collection  wiU  be 
of  great  interest  and  value  to  all  teachers.  Creditable  and  representative  school  exhibits 
can  be  made  to  exceUent  advantage  at  this  time,  near  the  close  of  a  succeflsful  school  year. 
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The  ooDectine  of  material  and  the  handling  of  necessary  correspondenco  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Hager,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  United  States,  where  he  has 
been  in  chaige  of  the  Philippine  educational  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Exhibits  showing  the  inaustrial  work  of  pupils,  either  in  school  or  out,  are  particularly 
desired.  The  interest  of  an  exhibit  is  mucn  mcreased  by  showing,  with  either  modt>ls  or 
drawings  of  the  apparatus  used,  the  various  steps  in  an  operation,  such  as  the  making  of  a 
basket  or  hat,  or  the  weaving  of  a  piece  of  cloth  from  plant  to  finished  product. 

Photographs  of  the  many  new  school  building  which  have  been  constructed  during  recent 
months  wiU  oe  valuable  material  for  exhibit.  The  photographs  submitted  should  be  of  good 
size.  If  it  is  impossible  to  send  large  pictures,  send  negatives  carefully  packed,  and  they 
will  be  returned,  if  desired,  after  enlar^ments  have  been  made. 

Written  work,  unless  it  shows  some  mteresting  phase  of  local  history  or  folklore,  or  some 
original  method  of  instruction,  is  not  particularly  desired.  Material  that  will  illustrate  new 
ideas  in  teaching  or  omnization  is  especially  wanted.  Ori^al  methods  along  certain  lines 
are  probably  employed  in  every  school  division  in  the  Archipelago.  Such  of  these  features 
as  are  capable  of  illustration  should  have  place  in  the  exhibit. 

The  bureau  of  education  has  the  promise  of  a  considerable  amount  of  material  which  was 
displayed  in  the  education  building  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  When  this 
amves  from  the  United  Statea  it  will  form  a  part  of  the  collection  for  our  pedagogical 
museum.  Loan  exhibits  from  Philippine  sources  are  solicited.  These  will  receive  the  oest 
of  care  and  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  owners.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
materials  collected  from  the  Philippine  schools  during  the  next  two  months  will  be  sent  to 
the  Lewis  and  Gark  Exposition,  which  is  to  open  in  June,  1905,  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Data  of  industrial  exhibits  should  bo  very  complete,  including  native  names  (with  name 
of  dialect),  Spanish  or  American  names,  name  oi  pupil  or  pupils  making,  name  of  school, 
time  requirea  in  making,  cost  of  materials,  and  any  other  information  that  will  add  to  the 
interest  and  answer  questions.  You  will  receive  within  a  few  days  copies  of  labels  on  which 
to  note  the  data  re^rding  exhibits.  Have  them  filled  in  with  as  complete  and  accurate 
ii^formation  as  possible.  Please  hold  material  until  you  receive  these  labels.  It  is  very 
essential,  however,  that  collections  be  made  promptly  in  order  that  the  exhibit  in  Manila 
shall  be  in  as  complete  form  as  possible  at  the  opemng  of  the  vacation  period. 

Inquiries  and  suggestions  are  solicited,  and  may  be  addressed  either  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent or  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Ilager,  care  of  this  bureau. 

Acting  General  Supebintendent. 


[No.  14,  series  1905.] 

Manila,  Fehmary  13 ^  1906. 

INCREASE  OF   LOCAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Reports  from  a  number  of  provinces  indicate  that  many  municipalities  have  acted 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  division  superintendents  in  increasing  the  annual  local  appropri- 
ation for  schools  from  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  to  three-eighths,  and  in  some  cases  to  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  upon  the  assessed  property  valuation,  .\ttention  is  invited  to  the  inclosed 
form,  which  is  used  in  various  towns  of  the  province  of  Unidn.  It  is  advisable  that  this 
additional  appropriation  be  provided  for  in  formal  *'  act  of  council ''  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  extra  money  be  given  to  schools  instead  of  loaned,  and  included  in  the  yearly  esti- 
mate of  expenses.  Pursuant  to  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
municipal  councils  are  free  to  exercise  their  discretion  in  so  appropriating  to  the  use  of  the 
schools  funds  derived  from  the  land  tax. 

In  all  cases  where  possible,  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  have  the  land  tax  for  tlie  calendar 
year  carry  the  schools  through  to  the  end  of  the  school  year — that  is,  the  land  tax  collected 
for  1904  should  pay  school  expenses  through  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1905-6. 
Wliere  this  can  be  brought  about  a  fairly  definite  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  each  school  year  can  be  prepared  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  It  ia*^  under- 
stood that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  this  condition,  owing  to 
revision  of  assessments  and  the  delays  in  coUecting  the  land  tax.  The  accompanying  blank 
will  reach  division  superintendents  too  late  to  be  of  service  this  year,  but  this  form  or  some 
modification  of  it  will  be  found  of  value  in  preparing  next  year's  estimates. 

AcTiNO  General  Superintendent. 
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[No.  16,  series  1905.] 

Manila,  February  li,  1905. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  THE  OOMPLETION   OF  PRIMARY   AND  INTERMEDIATE  COURSED. 

Examination  questions  are  sent  you  by  this  mail  as  separate  sealed  inclosures.  These 
questions  are  of  two  trades,  plainly  marked;  one  for  the  completion  of  the  intennediat« 
course  and  the  other  for  the  completion  of  the  primary  course.  The  examinations  are  to 
be  held  in  all  divisions  March  29  and  30,  1905,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  individual 
cases  by  the  general  superintendent. 

The  selection  of  places  of  the  examinations  and  persons  by  whom  they  are  to  be  con- 
ducted is  left  to  the  division  superintendents,  but  the  following  rules  should  govern: 

The  subject-matter  of  the  test  shaU  be  known  prior  to  the  examination  only  dv  the  divi- 
sion superintendent  and  an  assistant  whom  he  may  appoint  to  help  him  in  the  remail- 
ing  of  the  questions.  Questions  covering  each  half  day  of  examination  should  be  sealed 
in  the  office  of  the  division  superintendent  and  sent  to  the  teacher  who  is  to  conduct  the 
examination,  with  an  accompanying  letter  having  plain  instructions  that  the  envelope 
containing  tne  Questions  is  not  to  be  unsealed  imtu  the  candidates  are  assembled  in  a 
room  prepared  tor  the  examination.  These  instructions  should  also  be  written  plainly- 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  In  so  far  as  may  be  possible  the  regulations  outlined  in 
section  8  of  the  Civil  Service  Manual  of  Information  should  be  foUowed.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  test,  the  papers  are  to  be  read  and  marked  by  the  teacher  or  pnncipal  givii^ 
the  examination.  He  wul  then  issue  for  each  successful  candidate  a  certificate  of  eligi- 
bility for  promotion,  duly  filled  out  and  signed.  The  examination  papers,  accompanwd 
by  the  signed  certificates,  are  then  to  be  forwarded  to  the  division  superintendent  for 
review  and  signature.  The  pupil  may  be  admitted  to  a  higher  course  only  in  case  his 
certificate  of  promotion  receives  the  signature  of  the  division  superintendent* 

An  average  of  70  per  cent  is  required  for  promotion.  TTie  signatures  of  teacher  or  prin- 
cipal and  division  superintendent  on  the  certificate  also  signify  that  in  their  belief  the  pupil 
is  morally  and  physically  fit  for  admission  to  the  next  higher  course  and  that  his  deportment 
has  been  such  as  to  warrant  his  promotion. 

If  the  papers-  are  so  numerous  as  to  entail  in  their  review  an  impracticable  amount  of 
work  on  the  division  superintendent,  he  may  call  to  his  assistance  a  committee  of  teachers 
who  wish  to  make  up  previous  absences.  Early  reouest  should  be  submitted  that  such 
service  be  credited  to  tneso  teachers  as  vacation  work  and  allowed  to  offset  absences  due 
to  illness.  Discretion  should  be  used  with  reference  to  permitting  pupils  to  compete  in  the 
examinations.  It  is  not  the  intention  that  pupils  be  indiscriminately  admitted.  Onlv 
those  who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  courses  outlined  and  are,  in  tie  opinion  of  their 
teachers,  fitted  to  go  on  to  the  higher  work  should  be  allowed  to  enter.  The  passmg  of 
the  examination  for  completion  of  the  intermediate  course  will  hereafter  be  required  for 
admission  to  the  Philippme  Nautical  School. 

As  soon  as  the  examinations  are  completed  a  statement  should  be  sent  to  this  office, 
giving  the  name,  age,  pueblo,  and  rating,  together  with  the  number  of  months  actually 
under  American  instruction,  of  each  successful  candidate. 

Acting  General  Superintendemt. 


[Supplement  to  No.  16,  series  1005.] 
examination   for  THE  OOMPLETION   OF  THE  PRIMARY   COURSE. 

English,  A. 

(The  story  and  the  questions  are  to  l)o  written  on  the  blackboard.  Ten  minutes  should  be  giTen 
for  study,  and  the  questions  answered  with  the  story  before  the  pupils.  Replies  should  be  in  com- 
plete sentences.) 

The  old  dog. — A  man  had  a  dog  which  had  hunted  deer  for  him  many  years.  But  the 
dog  grew  very  old  and  then  he  could  not  run  fast.     Many  of  his  teeth  were  gone. 

One  day  he  was  in  the  mountains  with  his  master.  He  caught  a  deer,  but  he  could  not 
hold 'it,  licause  he  had  only  a  few  teeth  left.  His  master  beat  him  for  letting  the  deer 
get  away. 

The  poor  dog  said:  "Master,  I  have  cAUght  deer  for  you  for  a  long  time  and  have  heW 
them  fast.  TcMlay  I  wanted  to  hold  the  deer,  but  I  am  no  longer  strong  enough.  Pletse 
do  not  beat  me.     Be  kind  to  me,  because  I  have  always  served  you  well.'* 

1.  Where  was  the  man  and  the  dog? 

2.  What  were  they  doing  there? 

3.  Why  could  not  the  dog  hold  the  deer? 

4.  How  did  his  master  punish  him? 
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5.  Did  his  master  do  right  in  punishing  the  dog?    Why  do  you  think  sol 

6.  Answer  these  questions:  (a)  What  is  your  name?  (b)  ifow  old  are  you?  (c)  Where 
do  you  live  ?  (d)  Have  you  any  sisters  or  brothers  ?  (e)  How  many  years  have  you  studied 
English? 

7.  Write  four  sentences  about  rice, 
a  Fill  in  these  blanks: 

To-day  Juan at  school. 

Yesterday at  school. 

Tomorrow at  school. 

9.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences:  (a)  Church,  (b)  ate,  (c)  quickly,  (d)  him, 
e)   sour. 

10.  Ask  questions,  using  the  words:  When,  where,  how,  what,  why. 

Qeoqraphy. 

1.  Where  is  your  town?    What  is  the  nearest  river? 

2.  What  is  the  principal  industry  of  your  town? 

3.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  your  province  and  locate  the-  capital.  (For  Manila,  sub- 
stitute: What  province  surrounds  Manila?) 

4.  Namefive  products  of  your  province. 

5.  Name  ten  kige  islands  of  the  Phihppines. 

6.  Locate  Doilo,  Cebd,  Zamboanga,  Nueva  C&ceres,  and  Vigan. 

7.  Name  four  leading  exports  and  one  import  of  the  Philippines. 

8.  What  is  an  ocean ?    Namefive.    What  is  a  continent?    Name  six. 

9.  In  what  direction  from  the  Philippines  is  the  United  States  ?  What  countries  border 
the  United  States  on  north  and  south?  ' 

10.  Name  five  leading  countries  of  Europe  and  the  capital  of  each. 

Ajuthmstic. 

1.  Add:  $478.45 

35.28 

19.06 

205.13 


2.  From      500.785 
take       32.918 


3.  A  man  bought  325  hectares  of  land  in  Indang  and  416  hectares  in  Batangas.  He 
then  sold  324  hectares.     How  much  land  had  he  left?     (No  analysis  is  required) 

4.  38,905+29=  ? 

5.  If  6  gantas  of  rice  cost  90  centavos,  how  much  will  9  gantas  cost?     (Analyze.) 

6.  A  man  walked  6  kilometers  an  hour  for  4  hours.  How  long  will  it  take  a  boy  to  walk 
that  distance  if  he  walks  3  kilometers  per  hour?    (Analyze.) 

7.  A  merchant  had  18}  meters  of  sinamay  and  sold  7^  meters  at  16  centavos  per  meter 
and  the  remainder  at  18  centavos  per  meter.  How  much  did  he  receive  for  all?  (No 
analysis  required.) 

8.  141  plus  27t\  plus  43J  plus  57  J  ? 

9.  A  farmer  had  128}  picos  of  abac&  and  then  sold  91|  picos.     How  much  had  he  left? 

10.  fxjxijx?  ? 

English,  B. 

Write  125  words  about  any  one  of  the  following  subjects:  (a)  Rice,  (b)  Hemp,  (c) 
Sugar  cane,     (d)  Tobacco. 

EXAMINATION   FOE  THE  COMPLETION  OP  THE   INTERMEDIATE  OOURSE. 
COMPOBinON. 

Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  300  words  about  the  island  on  which  you  live. 

Oeooraphy. 

1.  (a)  Locate  the  Philippine  Islands  by  latitude  and  longitude,  (b)  Name  the  two 
Immst  islands  of  the  Philippine  group. 

2.  Name  the  States  touchmf  the  American  Great  Lakes  and  the  capital  of  each. 

3.  What  lands  are  separatea  by  and  what  waters  connected  by:  (a)  Strait  of  Gibraltar? 
(b)  Bering  Strait) 
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4.  What  form  of  goyeniment  has  each  of  the  following:  Mexico,  China,  Brazil,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  Russia,  Phihppine  Islands? 

5.  Name  the  great  races  of  mankind  and  state  the  principal  countries  inhabited  by 
each. 

6.  What  and  where  are:  S&mar,  Rome,  Calcutta,  Panama,  Steppes,  Ottawa,  Habana, 
Hague,  Sicily,  Babel  Mandeb? 

7.»  What  causes:  (a)  Winds?    (b)  Tides?    (c)  Seasons? 

8.  Draw  a  rough  map  of  South  America  showing  the  principal  mountains  and  riven. 
Also  show  position  of  Colombia  and  Argentina. 

ARrTHMETIC. 

1.  A  bamboo  21  meters  long  was  cut  into  two  pieces  so  that  i  of  the  longer  piece  was 
equal  to  j  of  the  shorter  piece.    How  long  was  each  piece? 

2.  A  square  field  contains  26.2144  hectares.    What  is  the  distance  around  the  field? 

3.  If  three  men  can  plough  12  hectares  of  land  in  10  days,  how  many  men  will  be  required 
to  plough  24  hectares  m  5  days? 

4.  A  Chinaman  sold  640  piiones  of  sugar  for  ^4,160  and  gained  20%.  How  much  did 
he  pay  for  one  pilon? 

5.  A  farmer  sold  .4  of  his  crop  of  ric^  to  A  and  .35  of  the  remainder  to  B  and  still  had 
1,170  ca vanes.     How  many  cavanes  did  he  raise? 

6.  New  York  is  74°  3"  west  longitude  and  Paris  is  2*>  20'  22"  east  longitude.  What  is 
the  difference  in  time? 

7.  Find  the  proceeds  of  the  following  note:    . 

$500.00.  Manila,  P.  I.,  Feb.  9,  IM. 

Three  months  after  date  I  promlBe  to  pay  Jos^  M.  Santoe,  or  order,  live  hundred  and  00/100  pMo« 
for  value  received. 

Juan  C.  Luciano. 

Discounted  March  24, 1905,  at  8%. 

8.  What  is  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  40  meters? 

Grammar. 

1.  Write:  (a)  Simple  sentence,     (b)  Com[>ound  sentence,     (c)  Complex  sentence. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  clause?  Write  sentences  showing— 
(a)  Phrase  used  adverbially,     (b)  Clause  used  adverbially,     (c)  Phrase  used  adjectivelv. 

3.  Write  the  plural  for  the  following  words  and  give  the  rules  for  each:  Penny,  calf, 
donkey,  woman,  deer. 

4.  (a)  What  kind  of  verbs  has  voice?  (b)  What  parts  of  speech  admit  of  comparison  I 
Give  examples  of  each. 

5.  In  sentences  use  the  words — (a)  Walk,  both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb,  (b)  Leather, 
both  as  noun  and  adjective,  (c)  Low,  both  as  adverb  and  adjective,  (d)  Before,  both 
as  adverb  and  preposition. 

6.  Explain  tne  construction  of  the  underscored  words  in  the  following:  (a)  The  people 
elected  Smith  president,  (b)  The  people  elected  Smith  their  president,  (c)  Smith  was 
elected  president. 

7.  Write  sentences  showing  that  an  infinitive  may  be  used  as  (a)  noun,  (b)  adverb, 
(c)  adjective. 

8.  Give  one  example  of:  (a)  Personal  pronoun,  (b)  Relative  pronoun,  (c)  Demon- 
strative pronoun,     (a)  Collective  noun. 

Government. 

1.  What  does  the  Government  do  for  the  people? 

2.  What  arc  taxes? 

3.  Name  the  oflicers  of  (a)  a  Philippine  town;  (b)  a  province. 

4.  What  is  an  election?     What  persons  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  a  municipal  election t 

5.  How  does  the  governor  of  a  province  got  his  office? 

6.  Show  the  importance  of  good  roads  in  any  country. 

7.  Who  is  the  chief  ofiicer  of  the  United  States?    What  are  his  duties! 

8.  What  does  the  legislative  part  of  Government  do?  What  does  it  consist  of  in  the 
United  States? 

History. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  America  discovered? 

2.  What  people  were  living  in  America  when  the  European  people  went  there?  How 
did  they  live? 

3.  Write  five  sentences  about  the  settlement  of  Viipnia } 

4.  Who  were  the  following  persons:  William  Penn,  Geoi^  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  Abraham  Lincoln? 
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5.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  American  Revolution. 

6.  Who  were  the  following  persons:  Magellan,  Legaspi,  Simdn  Anda  y  3alazar,  Primo  de 
Rivera,  and  Aguinaldo? 

7.  Give  a  short  account  of  one  of  the  following  events:  (a)  The  attack  by  Li-ma-hong, 
(b)  The  British  invasion,     (c)  The  pact  of  Biac^na-batd. 

8.  What  is  the  Philippine  Commission  1    During  what  years  was  William  H.  Taft  gov- 
ernor of  t  he  Philippines  ? 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  (a)  Of  what  is  bone  composed?     (b)  Name  three  uses  of  bone. 

2.  What  is  the  use  of  (a)  heart,  (b)  blood,  (c)  lungs? 

3.  (a)  Name  the  principal  pails  of  the  brain,     (b)  Describe  the  arrangement  of  the 
white  and  gray  matter  in  tne  brain;  in  the  spinal  cord. 

4.  Define:  (a)  Artery,  (b)  vein,  (c)  capiUaries,  (d)  corpuscles. 

5.  (a)  Name  the  juices  connected  with  digestion,     (b)  Name  the  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  state  the  best  method  of  preserving  them. 

7.  Name  some  of  the  chief  benefits  derived  from  exercise. 

8.  (a)  Why  should  we  eat  only  clean  and  well-cooked  |ood?     (b)  What  are  the  best 
methods  of  preventing  the  spread  of  a  contagious  disease? 

Animal. Life  and  Plant  Lite. 

1.  Give  one  example  of  an  insect  having  (a)  four  wings,  (b)  two  wings,  (c)  no  wings. 

2.  What  do  fishes  and  tadpoles  breathe?    Into  what  animal  does  the  tadpole  change! 
What  does  it  then  breathe? 

3.  (a)  Define  mammal,     (b)  Define  vertebrate,     (c)  How  do  birds  produce  their  young? 

4.  How  many  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves  has  (a)  rice,  (b)  bean,  (c)  radish,  (d)  com? 

5.  Name  two  plants  cultivated  for  (a)  leaf,  (b)  seed,  (c)  odor,  (d)  fruit,  (e)  fiber,  (f)  root. 

6.  (a)  Name  tnree  food  materials  of  flowering  plants,     (b)  Into  what  part  of  the  plant 
are  food  materials  changed  to  foods? 

7.  Define  (a)  sap,  (b)  bark,  (c)  pollen,  (d)  spore. 

8.  Draw  a  perfect  flower  ana  name  all  parts. 


[No.  21,  series  1005.] 

Manila,  March  3, 1905. 

OOVERNlfENT  SCHOLARSHIP   EXAMINATION. 

As  announced  in  circular  to  division  superintendents  No.  10,  series  1905,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  act  of  the  Commission  No.  854,  a  government  scholarship  examina- 
tion will  be  offered  in  all  of  the  provinces  of  the  archipelago  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  this 
month.  The  subjects  of  the  examinations  are  as  follows:  (1)  English  grammar,  (2) 
reading,  (3)  spelling,  (4)  composition,  (5)  geography,  (6)  United  States  history,  (7) 
arithmetic,  (8)  Physiology  and  hygiene. 

Only  such  applicants  may  be  admitted  to  this  examination  as  are  (a)  not  less  than  16 
nor  more  than  21  years  of  age:  (b)  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  (c)  of  good  moral 
character;  (d)  in  sound  physical  condition;  (e)  students  or  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  islands. 

Questions  have  been  prepared  in  this  office  on  the  subjects  stated  above  and  are  being 
distributed  by  this  mail  to  all  division  superintendents  in  sealed  packages.  These  pack- 
ages should  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  candidates  after  they  have  been  assembled 
for  examination,  and  each  set  of  questions  should  be  guarded  with  the  .utmost  care  until 
it  is  formally  submitted  to  the  class.  It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  no  opportunity 
shall  be  offered  for  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  of  the  method  of  conducting  the 
examination. 

After  completion  of  the  examination  the  papers  should  be  sent  in  secure  packages  to 
this  office  for  grading,  together  with  complete  list  of  the  competitors,  stating  on  blanks 
provided  their  names,  ages,  schools  attended,  places  of  residence,  and  names  of  parents 
or  guardians. 

No  announcement  can  now  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  the  applicants  who  will  be 
appointed  this  year  to  government  scholarships  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  the  numl^r  will  be  great. 

Qenebal  Superintendent. 
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fSupplement  to  No.  21,  series  1906.] 
Grammab. 

1.  What  is  a  declarative  sentence)  An  interrogative  sentence!  An  imperative  sen- 
tence?   An  exclamatory  sentence?    Give  examples  of  each. 

2.  Give  a  word  to  illustrate  each  of  the  following:  (a)  A  relative  pronoun,  (b)  a  coUectire 
noun,  (c)  a  present  participle,  (d)  a  transitive  verb,  (e)  a  demonstrative  adjective,  (f) 
an  adverb  of  manner,  (g)  a  personal  pronoun,  (h)  an  infinitive,  (i)  an  abstract  noun, 
(j)  a  copulative  verb. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  Drink,  trtfvel^  cut,  be,  choose. 

4.  Give  the  three  degrees  of  comparison  of  the  following  adjectives:  Short,  comfortable, 
bad,  much,  little. 

5.  Tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  following  sentence:  The  little  girl's  father 
rowed  his  boat  swiftly  and  silently  across  the  lake. 

6.  Tell  the  case  of  each  noun  in  the  above  sentence,  giving  reasons  for  your  answers. 

7.  In  the  following  sentence  change  verbs  in  the  active  voice  to  the  pasdve,  and  verbs 
in  the  passive  voice  to  the  active:  (a)  The  hunter  shot  a  deer;  (b)  the  tree  was  broken 
by  the  storm;  (c)  two  cows  were  killed  by  lightning;  (d)  Columbus  discovered  America. 

8.  Give  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns:  Glass,  half,  roof,  monkey,  potato,  mouse, 
piano,  sheep,  axis,  sister-in-law. 

Rbadino. 

Manv  are  apt  to  picture  Spain  to  their  imaginations  as  a  soft  southern  region,  decked  out 
with  the  luxuriant  charms  of  voluptuous  Italy.  On  the  contrary,  though  there  are 
exceptions  in  some  of  the  maritime  provinces,  yet,  for  the  greater  part,  it  is  a  stem,  mebo- 
choly  country,  with  rugged  mountains,  and  long,  sweeping  plains,  destitute  of  trees,  tnd 
indescribably  lonesome,  partaking  of  tne  savage  and  solitary  character  of  Africa.  What 
adds  to  this  silence  and  loneliness  is  the  absence  of  singing  birds,  a  natural  coosequenoe 
of  the  want  of  groves  and  hedges.  The  vulture  and  the  easle  are  seen  wheeling  about  the 
mountain  tops,  and  soaring  over  the  plains,  and  ^ups  of  shy  bustards  stalk  about  the 
heaths;  but  the  myriads  of  smaller  birds,  which  animate  the  whole  face  of  other  countriis, 
are  met  with  in  but  few  provinces  of  Spain,  and  in  those  chiefly  among  the  orchards  tnd 
gardens  which  surround  the  habitations  of  man. 

In  the  interior  provinces  the  traveler  occasionally  traverses  great  tracts  cultivated  with 
grain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  waving  at  times  with  verdure,  at  other  times  naked  sod 
sunburnt,  but  he  looks  around  in  vain  for  the  hand  that  has  tilled  the  soil.  At  length  be 
perceives  some  village  on  a  steep  hill,  or  crag^  with  molderin^  battlements  and  ruined 
watchtower;  a  stronghold  in  old  times  against  civil  war  or  Moorish  inroad;  for  the  custom 
among  the  peasantry  of  congregating  together  for  mutual  protection  is  still  kept  up  m 
most  parts  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  maraudings  of  roving  freebooters.  (Irviog's 
Alhambra.) 

To  the  examiner. — ^This  is  intended  for  a  test  in  oral  reading  at  sidiit.  It  should  be  gireo 
in  a  room  apart  from  the  other  candidates.  The  candidate  should  read  it  through  orslly 
once  or  twice,  and  should  then  be  graded  as  to  three  things:  (a)  Pronunciation,  50  per  cent; 
(b)  understanding  as  shown  by  expression,  25  per  cent;  (c)  understanding  as  shown  by 
oral  questions  asked  him  by  the  examiner  and  answered  by  the  candidate  with  the  extrKt 
before  him,  25  per  cent. 

Spellino. 


manufacture 

necessary 

conjunction 

separate 

division 

treasury 

sympathy 
mischief 

alphabet 
shoulder 

oyster 
civilization 

receive 

machine 

syllabte 
Philippme 
physiology 
hurricane 

introduction 

measure 

laughter 

pendulum 

enough 

mteUigent 

superintendent 

Composition. 

The  candidate  should  select  one  of  the  following  subjects  and  write  a  compositioo  of 
three  hundred  words: 

1.  Agriculture  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

2.  The  internal-revenue  law. 

3.  The  story  of  a  ioumey  that  I  once  made. 

4.  Eklucation  in  tne  Philippine  Islands. 
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Geoobapht. 

1.  Define  the  following  terms:  River  system,  divide,  spring,  delta,  canyon.  Name  five 
laige  lakes. 

2.  What  oceans  wash  the  coast  of  South  America?  Where  are  the  following  seas: 
Mediterranean,  Garibbeui,  Bering,  YeUow,  Red? 

3.  In  what  country  is  each  of  the  following  cities:  Vienna,  Antwerp,  Liverpool,  Lyons, 
Naples,  Chicago,  Cape  Town,  Montevideo,  Melbourne,  Madras? 

4.  Name  all  the  co)mtries  of  South  America  that  have  a  seacoast.  What  kind  of  gov- 
ernments do  they  have? 

5.  Name  the  nve  principal  cities  and  the  five  leading  exporta  of  the  Philippines. 

6.  In  what  coim tries  are  the  greatest  amounts  of  the  following  products  raised:  Com, 
coffee,  cotton,  hemp,  silk? 

7.  Name  and  locate  one  colony  of  each  of  the  following  countries:  England,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Portugal. 

8.  Name  the  greatest  river  and  the  most  important  mountain  range  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing continents:  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  North  America,  South  America. 

United  States  History. 

1.  Name  the  States  of  the  Union  in  1783. 

2.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Virginia  Colony. 

3.  From  what  countries  did  the  United  States  obtain  Florida,  Louisiana,  California,  Alaska, 
and  Porto  Rico  I 

4.  Name  five  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  give  some  important  event  connected 
with  each. 

5.  How  did  the  North  treat  the  South  after  the  war  of  the  rebellion? 

6.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Spanish-American  war? 

7.  Give  two  reasons  for  the  rapid  pt)wth  of  the  United  States  in  population  and  wealth. 

8.  How  often  and  how  is  the  rresident  of  the  United  States  elected? 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  $2^.48  at  7  per  cent  for  4  years  and  8  months. 

2.  At  $156  per  hectare,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a  tract  of  land  450  meters  long  and  125 
meters  wide  ? 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  following  bill  of  goods:  48  pounds  of  rice,  at  5  cents  a  pound; 
4  pounds  of  coffee,  at  62^  cents  a  pound;  3  dozen  eggs,  at*48  cents  a  dozen;  12  cakes  of 
soap,  at  33)  cents  a  cake ;  24  pounds  of  sugar,  at  16^  cents  a  poimd;  and  50  pounds  of  flour, 
at  8}  cents  a  pound. 

4.  Add  2},  4i,  16|,  and  198i7j. 

5.  What  IS  the  toUil  number  of  square  feet  in  the  floor,  waUs,  and  ceiling  of  a  room  20  feet 
k>ng,  16  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high,  making  no  allowance  for  doors  and  windows? 

6.  How  many  seconds  are  there  in  6  weeks,  3  days,  5  hours,  and  40  minutes? 

7.  The  diameter  of  a  (Sircle  is  8  inches.    What  is  its  circumference  and  its  area? 

8.  A  merchant  bougjit  80  watches.  The  list  price  was  $25  each,  but  he  received  a  dis- 
count of  30  per  cent.  He  sold  8  watches  at  a  gain  of  25  per  cent,  12  watches  for  $22.50 
each,  a  lot  or  24  watches  for  $475,  15  watches  at  cost,  10  watches  at  a  loss  of  10  per  cent, 
and  the  remainder  at  $15  each.    What  per  cent  did  he  gain  on  the  entire  investment? 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  digestion?  Where  is  the  gastric  juice  formed?  How  does  it  act 
upon  meat? 

2.  What  are  the  general  uses  of  blood?    Name  the  organs  of  circulation. 

3.  What  artery  carries  impure  blood?  Give  two  changes  that  take  place  in  blood  while 
passing  through  the  body. 

4.  How  can  we  exercise  the  lungs?    What  is  the  value  to  the  body  of  such  exercise? 

5.  What  is  the  use  of  the  brain?    What  is  the  purpose  of  the  nerves? 

6.  How  does  the  skin  protect  the  body?    How  should  we  care  for  the  skin? 

7.  Define  a  ball-and-socket  joint.    Give  two  uses  of  the  skeleton. 

8.  Why  is  the  filthy  condition  of  a  house  injurious  to  the  health  of  its  occupants? 
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[No.  24  series  1905.] 

Manila,  March  16, 1905. 

CX>ianTTBE  OP  TEA0HER8   FOR  RATING   EXAMINATION   PAPERS. 

Pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  public  instruction, 
teachers  may  be  detailed  oy  division  superintendents,  without  further  authorization  in 
individual  cases,  as  members  of  committees  for  the  purpose  of  rating  primary  and  interme- 
diate examination  papers  recently  sent  out  from  this  office.  Work  done  by  such  teachers 
may  offset  pro  tanto  time  lost  on  accoimt  of  illness.  In  making  assignments  to  this  duty, 
however,  precedence  should  be  given  teachers  who  have  time  to  muce  up  owing  to  thdr 
beginning  work  after  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  Letters  will  go  to  afi  division  super- 
intendents from  the  general  office  within  the  next  few  days  indicating  the  exact  amount  of 
vacation  service  due  from  these  teachers. 

Division  superintendents  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to  detail  more  teachers  than 
may  be  actually  necessary  to  do  the  work  required  satisfactorily.  Record  of  this  service 
should  be  carefully  kept  on  civil  service  Form  No.  48,  and  in  the  column  for  remarks  on 
said  form-  should  be  noted  each  day  the  number  of  sets  of  papers  examined  and  the  sub- 
jects covered  by  each  teacher.  Permanent  record  of  ratings  should  be  made,  and  all  exami- 
nation papers  should  be  preserved  for  at  least  sixty  days  following  the  examination. 

General  Supeeintbmdekt. 


[No.  25,  series  1905.] 

Manila.  Mardi  16, 1905. 

PRIMARY   AND  INTERMEDIATE  GRADUATES. 

Report  is  desired  from  each  supervising  teacher,  giving  the  name,  sex,  ace,  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  occupation  of  father  or  each  pupil  who  qualifies  by  passing  the  pnmary  examina- 
tion, i.  e.,  the  examination  for  completion  of  the  primary  course,  at  the  cloee  of  this  acbod 
year.  In  the  month  of  July  following  the  oi)enine  of  the  new  school  year  a  further  report 
is  desired  from  the  supervising  teacher,  showing  wnat  each  student  has  done  since  passing 
the  examination — that  is,  how  many  have  entered  intermediate  schools,  how  many  have 
begun  teaching,  how  many  have  entered  business  or  clerical  occupations,  how  many  hare 
taken  civil-service  examination,  and  how  many  have  returned  to  tneir  homes  and  talten  up 
some  occupation. 

A  similar  report  is  desired  for  all  pupils  passing  the  intermediate  examination,  i.  e.,  the 
examination  for  the  completion  of  the  intermediate  course;  but  in  the  case  of  these  pupils 
rather  more  detailed  report  is  desired,  giving  something  of  the  character  and  disposition  of 
these  pupils  and  their  intentions  for  I'fe  work — that  is,  whether  they  are  to  enter  provincial 
high  schools  and  continue  their  studies,  take  civil-service  examination  and  enter  goveni- 
ment  employ,  or  return  to  their  homes  and  engage  in  agriculture  or  similar  occupation. 

General  Superintendent. 


[No.  28,  series  1905.] 


MUSIO   INSTFFUTE. 


Manila,  Uortk  21, 1905. 


Announcement  is  hereby  made  that  a  music  institute  will  be  convened  in  Manila  on  June 
12  for  a  session  of  one  week.  This  institute  is  for  the  instruction  of  American  and  Filipino 
teachers  in  proper  methods  of  teaching  vocal  music. 

It  is  desired  that  at  least  one  teacher  from  each  school  division  should  be  in  attendance 
throughout  the  session.  Report  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date  by  each  diri- 
sion  superintendent,  giving  the  names  of  persons  Qualified  for  supervisory  work  in  music, 
and  requesting  approval  of  their  officially  visiting  Manila  for  attendance  upon  the  institute. 

General  Supceintbndext. 
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[No.  31,  seriea  1905.] 

Manila,  AprU  26, 1906. 

APPEARANCE  OF  DISEASE  AMONG  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

The  eommifisioner  of  public  health  reauests  that  all  teachers  be  instructed  to  notify  the 
health  authorities  on  the  appearance  of  eniptiVe  diseases  among  school  children.  It  is 
believed  that  such  precaution  is  already  taken  by  most  American  teachers,  but  in  order  that 
the  requirements  may  be  fully  met  you  are  hereby  requested  to  advise  all  teachers,  American 
and  Filipino,  to  promptly  notify  their  division  superintendents  of  the  appearance  of  any 
suspicious  symptoms  of  illness  among  the  children.  Division  superintendents  will  convey 
this  information  to  the  presidents  of  the  provincial  boards  of  health,  and,  in  serious  cases, 
win  ai^  promptly  advise  the  general  superintendent. 

General  Superintendent. 


fNo.  37,  series  1906.] 

Manila,  May  12, 1906. 

PURCHASE  OF  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  BY  PROVINCES. 

The  province  of  Anti<}ue  having  expressed  the  desire  to  purchase  for  the  use  of  the  pro- 
vincial school  the  municipal  schoolbuilding  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Jos^  de  Buena  Vista,  erected 
in  Spanish  times,  the  attorney-general  has  rendered  the  following  opinion,  holding  that  the 
town  can  not  legally  alienate  this  property: 

''The  public  square  or  plaza  seems  to  have  been  a  feature  of  all  municipalities  of  all 
Spanish  colonies.  In  the  survey  of  a  projected  pueblo  the  plaza  was  the  point  of  departure. 
In  the  Laws  of  the  Indies  minute  directions  are  given  to  the-  discoverers  and  pioneers  for 
the  laying  out  of  new  towns.  It  is  directed  that  tne  plaza  major  be  at  the  lanmng  place  of 
the  port,  and  if  inland,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  its  size  apportioned  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  having  regard  to  the  probable  increase  in  population.  From  the  plaza  the 
four  principal  streets  shall  run,  one  from  the  middle  of  each  side,  etc.''  (2  San  Pedro, 
p.  504,  id.,  502.) 

The  history  of  the  public  square  of  San  Jos^  does  not  appear  in  the  papers,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  this  opinion  it  will  be  assumed  to  be  that  of  the  other  pueblos  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  and  to  date  from  the  establishment  of  the  town. 

By  the  Civil  Code  all  property,  whether  of  the  general  government,  the  province,  or 
munici{>ality,  is  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  that  &  uso  publico,  and  that  not  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  pubhc.    (Civil  Code,  Arts.  338-344.) 

Tlie  same  distinction  is  made  by  the  common  law  in  America,  but  the  first  class  has  been 
there  more  clearly  defined  as  property  held  by  the  government  (State,  county,  or  municipal) 
in  trust  for  the  people  of  the  respective  governmental  divisions.  (Meriweather  v.  Garrett, 
102  U.  S.,  513.) 

Section  344,  Civil  Code,  enumerates  the  properties  of  provinces  and  municipalities  which 
are  de  uso  publico,  and  includes  plazas,  streets,  etc. 

In  this  code  itself  I  find  no  pronibition  of  the  afienation  of  this  class  of  property,  but  the 
commentators  agree  that  it  can  not  be  conveyed,  and  that  it  can  not  be  acquired  by 
prescription.    Manresasa;^: 

"We  pass  now  to  examine  more  in  detail  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  property,  beginning 
with  the  property  of  public  ownership.  As  we  have  seen,  section  344  enumerates  but  does 
not  define  this  kmd  of  property,  so  tnat  we  have  as  proi>erty  of  public  ownership,  not  poe- 
sessed  by  provinces  and  pueblos  under  the  title  of  ownership,  but  subject  to  provincial  and 
municipal  (pohce)  supervision  by  virtue  of  the  administrative  functions  of  the  corporation 
represented  by  these  entities,  the  following: 

"1.  Provincial  and  neighborhood  roads. 

"2.  Squares,  streets,  and  public  drives. 

"3.  Fountains  and  public  waters. 

"4.  General  public  works  paid  for  by  the  pueblos  or  provinces. 

"Property  of  public  ownership  (dorainio  publico)  is  governed  by  like  principles,  whether 
belonmne  to  the  State, province,  or  municipality.  It  is  outside  oi  commerce,  ffnd  is  conse- 
quently inalienable  ana  not  subject  to  prescription.^'    (Manresa,  vol.  3,  p.  90.) 
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As  has  been  stated  in  this  classification  governmental  property  has  been  recognized  in 
the  common  law,  and  it  seems  that  the  same  principle  forbidding  the  aHenation  of  property 
held  in  trust  for  the  public  is  established  by  the  common  law.  The  rule  as  laid  down  by 
Dillon  is  as  follows: 

"  Municipal  corporations  possess  the  incidental  or  implied  right  to  alienate  or  dispose  of 
the  property,  real  or  personal,  of  the  corporation  of  a  private  nature  unless  restrained  by 
charter  or  statute.  They  can  not,  of  course,  dispose  of  property  of  a  public  nature  in  vio- 
lation of  the  trusts  upon  which  it  is  held,  and  they  can  not  except  under  valid  legislative 
authority  dispose  of  pubhc  squares,  streets,  or  commons.''  (2  Dillon,  Mun.  Corp.,  4  ed., 
Art.  575.) 

In  the  case  of  Meriwether  v.  Garrett,  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Justice  Field, 
speaking  of  the  property  of  a  city,  says: 

"  In  ite  streets,  wharves,  cemeteries,  hospitals,  court-houses,  and  other  public  buildios, 
the  corporation  has  no  proprietary  rights  distinct  from  the  trust  for  the  public.  It  bolos 
them  for  public  use,  and  to  no  other  use  can  they  be  appropriated  without  legislative  sanc- 
tion.   It  would  be  a  perversion  of  that  trust  to  apply  them  to  other  uses."     (102  U.  S.,  154.) 

Lands  dedicated  to  public  use  as  squares  can  not  be  conveyed  by  a  city  to  private  parties. 
(Hoadley  v.  San  Francisco,  124  U.  S.,  645.) 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  by  both  the  Spanish  civil  code  as  interpreted  by  Spanish 

i'urists  and  by  the  common  law  as  declared  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  express 
eeislation  is  necessary  before  a  public  plaza  can  be  ceded  by  a  municipality. 

The  legislative  authority  governing  this  case  is  found  in  paragraph  9c  of  section  40  of  the 
Municip^  Code,  which  is  as  follows: 

"The  municipal  council  is  empowered  to  purchase,  receive,  hold,  sell,  lease,  convey,  and 
dispose  of  property  real  and  personal  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipality,  provided  that  the 
express  authorization  of  the  provincial  governor  shall  be  necessary  to  aJienate  or  constitute 
any  lien  upon  any  real  property  of  the  municipality." 

The  power  to  alienate  real  property,  which  is  given  to  municipafities  by  section  40(c) 
quoted  above,  is  in  general  terms,  and  at  first  glance  mi^t  be  thought  to  include  plans, 
streets,  etc.,  held  in  trust  for  the  people  of  the  town,  but  m  view  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  class  of  property  to  the  people  of  the  town — the  ill  eflFects  whicH  ^ould  follow  the 
improvident  alienation  of  the  same — I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  commiasion  did 
not  intend  by  said  section  to  authorize  municipalities  to  alienate  property  such  as  plaza^i 
and  streets  held  in  trust  by  them  for  the  people,  but  merely  to  permit  the  transfer  of  other 
classes  of  property  in  which  the  public  has  no  vital  interest. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  the  present  case  the  use  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  devot*  the 
property  is  a  public  one,  and  that  therefore  the  public  trust  would  be  fulfilled. 

The  school,  however,  is  to  be  for  the  children  of  the  province,  and  the  trust  is  for  the 
people  of  the  pueblo. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  conveyance  can  not  be  legally  made  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  law-making  power. 

Division  superintendents  in  secunng  school  sites  will  be  guided  by  this  opinion. 

General  SopEBiNTENDBirr. 


[No.  38,  series  1906.] 

Uajula,  May  16,1906. 

OONTBOL  OP  MTJNIOIPAL  FUNDS. 

It  appears  that  the  opinion  of  the  attomey-g|eneral  relative  to  the  control  of  school 
funds  by  municipal  officials,  which  was  publbhed  in  Vol.  II,  No.  52,  of  the  Official  Gaiette, 
has  been  very  g|enerally  misinterpreted.  The  following  opinion,  rendered  later,  is  therefore 
quoted  for  the  information  and  direction  of  all  division  superintendents  and  teachers: 

Office  of  the  Attorney-Qeneral  for  the  Prilippinb  Islands, 

Manila,  March  2S,  1905. 
Respectfully  returned  to  the  ^neral  superintendent  of  education,  through  the  secretarr 
of  public  instruction.  A  question  has  arisen  over  the  interpretation  of  my  opinion  of 
November  4, 1904,  relative  to  the  respective  powers  of  the  division  superintendent  of  schoob 
and  the  municipal  council  in  the  making  up  of  the  annual  estimate  lor  school  expenditures 
in  January  of  each  year.    The  questions  answered  by  said  former  opinion  were  the  following: 

1.  Must  the  annual  estimate  for  salaries  of  municipal  teachers  state  the  name  and  nlair 
of  each  incumbent  or  may  the  estimate  be  made  in  a  lump  sum,  the  apportionment  of  sal- 
aries to  be  determined  later  by  the  division  superintendent) 

2.  Must  appointments  to  vacancies  occurring  during  the  school  year  be  approved  by  the 
municipal  council  before  the  municipal  treasurer  is  empowered  to  pay  the  salary  to  the  nev 
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wpointee?  In  reply  to  the  first  question,  I  stated,  as  my  opinion,  that  the  annual  estimate 
oi  the  municipal  council  should  contain  an  itemized  statement  of  the  estimated  expenses 
of  school  purposes  during  the  year,  including  teachers,  buildings,  etc. ;  that  the  number  of 
positions  for  teachers  and  the  salary  for  each  position  should  be  enumerated;  that  the 
appointment  of  the  teachers  to  these  positions  is  made  by  the  division  superintendent  and 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  itemized  statement  and  should  not  be  included  therein.  In 
reply  to  the  second  question,  I  stated  the  following: 

''Tlie  division  superintendent  can  not  increase  the  salary  of  any  of  the  positions  provided 
for  without  the  consent  of  the  provincial  treasurer  at  the  request  of  the  munici[>ai  council. 
(Sec.  47,  g.)  He  may,  however,  in  his  discretion,  appoint  a  teacher  to  fill  one  of  the  posi- 
tions provided  for  at  a  less  salary  than  that  fixed  m  the  estimate.  The  approval  of  the 
municipal  council  is  not  necessary  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  salaiy  of  such  new 
appointee." 

In  various  opinions  I  have  heretofore  stated  that  the  expenditure  of  school  funds  of  each 
municipality  must  be  under  the  direction  of  the  division  superintendent  of  schools,  while 
the  annual  estimate  of  the  municipal  council  should  contam  a  statement  of  anticipated 
school  expenditures  for  the  ciurent  year.  This  statement  should  be  prepared  bj  the  division 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  municipal  council  can  not  question  same,  m  which  case 
the  division  superintendent  should  reducip  tne  estimate  so  that  it  will  come  witnin  the  amount 
to  be  en>ended  for  school  purposes  during  the  year. 

(Signed)  L.  R.  Wilflbt,  AUomey-Oeneral. 

General  Supeeintendent. 


[No.  40,  series  1905.] 


AMI0NMENT8  OF  INSULAR  TEACHERS. 


Manila,  May  23, 1906. 


Puimiant  to  the  attempt  of  the  general  superintendent  to  secure  a  careful  and  complete 
districting  of  all  school  divisions,  division  superintendents  are  requested  to  fill  out  the 
attached  form  on  '' supervising  districts."  Certain  superintendents  have  already  sub- 
mitted more  or  less  complete  statements  upon  this  matter,  but  the  report  now  desired  will 
assemble  the  essential  facts  to  be  considered  in  the  proper  districting  of  each  division. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  preparation  of  this  report  mvolves  recommendation  upon  the 
assignments  of  supervising  t^ftchers  for  the  next  scnool  year.  If  you  have  no  teacher  now 
available  for  appomtment  to  supervision  of  a  given  district,  or  if  it  appears  best  to  tempo- 
rarily combine  two  or  more  adjacent  districts  under  common  supervision,  the  facts  should 
be  specifically  noted.  The  name  of  every  district  should  appear  upon  the  report,  and  the 
combined  districts  should  cover  the  entire  area  of  the  school  division. 

It  is  desired  that  in  connection  with  this  statement  there  be  submitted  explicit  recom- 
mendation upon  assignments  to  station  of  all  insular  teachers  whose  names  do  not  appear 
upon  the  supervising  district  report.  Nearly  every  division  superintendent  has  requested 
the  assignment  to  his  division  of  additional  teachers.  These  requisitions  can  be  supplied 
only  in  part.  The  number  of  new  teachers  available  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year  will 
not  be  greater  than  the  number  of  resignations  occurring  during  the  current  vacation  period. 
In  now  proposing  assignments  of  the  teaching  force,  recommendation  should  be  made, 
unless  aovice  to  we  contrary  has  already  been  received  from  Manila,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
)  number  of  American  teachers  present  in  the  division  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year. 

Acting  General  Superintendent. 


[Supplement  to  No.  40,  series  1905.] 
SUPERVISING  DISTRICTS. 

Division  of . 


Name  of 
district. 


Popolatloii. 


Towns. 


Nomber  of 

schools  last 

year. 


Enrollment  last 
year.  ' 


Proposed  super- 
vismg  teacher. 
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[No.  42,  seriea  1905.] 

Manila,  May  27, 1906. 

AMERIOAN   SCHOOL   DORMITORY   FACILITIES. 

The  Philippine  Commission,  by  resolution,  has  expressed  its  intention  to  appropriate  the 
sum  of  ^20,000  to  apply  U[>on  the  construction  of  a  building  for  a  school  in  Manila,  whose 
course  of  study  shall  be  closely  parallel  to  that  of  good  public  primary,  intermediate,  and 
high  schools  in  the  United  States.  This  school  will  be  conducted  primarily  for  the  advan- 
tage of  children  of  American  and  European  residents  in  the  islands  and  for  Filipino  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  themselves  for  entrance  to  hi^h  schools  or  universities  in  the 
States.  It  is  desired  to  provide,  in  connection  with  this  institution,  dormitory  facilities 
for  the  benefit  of  American  children  whose  parents  are  stationed  at  provincial  points. 
Dormitory  cottages  will  probably  be  erected  wnich  will  provide  comfortaole  homes  for  boy^s 
and  girls,  putting  them  under  the  wise  and  judicious  care  of  properly  qualified  teachers. 

Division  supenntendents  will  please  make  early  report  to  tnis  office  as  to  the  number  of 
American  children  of  school  age  in  each  division  whose  parents  may  desire  to  send  them 
to  Manila  with  a  view  of  their  taking  advantage  of  such  dormitory  privileges. 

General  Superintendent. 


fNo.  44,  series  1905.] 

Manila,  June  6, 1906. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  REGARDING   REQUISITIONS. 

The  attention  of  division  superintendents  is  called  to  the  following  regulations  governing 
the  submission  of  requisitions  in  the  school  year  1905-6: 

School  books  and  supplies  should  be  requisitioned  under  three  heads:  Primary  school 
supplies,  intermediate  school  supplies,  and  secondair  school  supplies.  Requisit*  )ns  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  re[>ort  giving  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade,  the  number  of 
serviceable  text-bcloks  at  present  on  hand  to  supply  tnese  pupils,  and  the  number  of  addi- 
tional text-books  which  will  be  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year.  The  total 
number  of  primair  pupils  for  all  grades  to  whom  sup|3ies  should  be  issued  should  not  be 
in  excess  or  one-fifteenth  of  the  total  population  of  tne  province. 

No  supplies  should  be  allowed  to  remam  idle,  and  where  necessary^  to  secure  proper  distri- 
bution they  should  be  transferred  from  one  town  to  another.  It  will  be  noted  that  we  have 
in  stock  a  number  of  different  texts  for  the  primary  grades.  If  several  difi'erent  primers, 
for  example,  are  on  hand  in  a  single  division  they  should  be  so  redistributed  as  to  supply  each 
supervising  division  with  only  one  or  at  most  two  different  primers.  This  arrangement 
will  permit  of  the  greatest  uniformity  of  instruction  and  supervision  in  each  district. 

Requisitions  for  hyloplate  should  not  be  in  excess  of  five  pieces  for  each  teacher,  and  in 
every  case  report  must  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  serviceable  pieces  at  present  in  the  divi- 
sion. The  bureau  of  education  has  on  hand  enough  hyloplate  to  fiunish  all  schools  in  the 
above  proportion,  but  this  proportion  must  not  be  exceeded  for  any  one  province. 

Requisitions  for  charts  should  not  be  in  excess  of  the  number  of  classes  of  Grade  I,  account 
bein^  taken  of  the  number  of  Carnifex  and  McGufify's  charts  on  hand. 

Division  superintendents  will  take  accx>unt  of  books  and  supplies  on  hand  in  various 
municipalities  and  see  that  no  excess  occurs.  A  statement  will  be  shortly  furnished  eadi 
division  superintendent  showing  the  number  of  texts  and  the  amount  of  supplies  that  have 
been  issued  to  each  division  during  the  last  three  years. 

For  convenience  in  issuing,  two  requisition  blanks  have  been  prepared  for  the  coming 
year,  Nos.  XIII  and  XIUA.  The  former  bears  a  list  of  all  the  booKs  which  will  be  in  stocE 
for  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  The  latter  is  a  list  of  those  for  secondary  i  ourses  or 
special  subjects. 

The  quantities  of  the  various  texts  on  hand  March  31, 1905,  and  the  number  ordered  for 
the  conung  year  are  given  in  the  attached  list.  These  statements,  together  with  the  actual 
needs  of  their  divisions,  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  submitting  of  requisitions  to  this  office. 
The  listing  of  books  by  grades  and  subjects  is  in  some  degree  arbitrary,  but  indicates  very 
closely  where  and  how  hooks  should  be  used. 

General  Superintendent. 
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[No.  45,  series  1905.] 

Manila,  June  5, 1905. 

INSTRUCTIONS    RELATIVE  TO  THE   ERECTION    OF    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS    FROM    FUNDS    APPRO- 
PRIATED BY   ACT  NO.    1275. 

Attention  of  division  superintendents  is  invited  to  the  following  requirements,  whi«k 
have  been  embodied  from  time  to  time  in  indorsements  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction, 
relative  to  the  handling  of  raone3rs  and  the  construction  of  buildings  from  funds  appropriated 
by  Act  of  the  Commission  No.  1275.  Division  superintendents  are  requested  to  familiarize 
themselves  thoroughly  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  well  as  Act  No.  1318,  and  it  is 
desired  that  in  all  points  the  following  instructions  be  fully  complied  with: 

The  disbursing  officer  of  the  bureau  of  education  or  the  provincial  treasurer,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  receive  and  account  for  all  moneys  used  for  school  c4>nstruction  under  the 
provisions  of  Act  No.  1275.  It  should  be  noted,  therefore,  that  all  funds  appropriated  by 
the  province  or  subscribed,  contributed,  or  otherwise  lawfully  made  available  for  use  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  which  appropriation  is  made  from  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Act  No.  1275,  must  be  added  to  said  apportionment,  and  the  whole  sumt  bus  brought 
together  shall  cxmstitute  one  total  fund  under  the  control  of  the  bureau  of  education,  to  be 
disbursed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  1318. 

Special  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  this  provision  or  provinces  may  consider  that  funds 
appropriated  from  provincial  treasuries  for  the  purpose  of  school  construction  may  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  provincial  treasurer  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other  provincial  funds. 

The  provincial  board  should  see  that  the  subscribers  to  this  fund  are  instructed  and  thor- 
oughly understand  that  this  subscription  is  not  compulsory  and  is  not  a  tax,  but  that  it  is 
a  matter  which  is  entirely  voluntary  with  them,  and  that  their  desire  to  subscribe  is  prompted 
solely  by  their  wish  to  secure  something  beneficial  to  themselves  and  their  children  wnich 
under  present  conditions  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 

Whenever  it  is  the  intention  of  the  provincial  authorities  to  solicit  private  subscriptions 
to  be  added  to  this  fund  such  subscriptions  must  be  collected  and  actually  on  hand  m  the 

Erovincial  treasury,  available  for  the  construction,  before  any  work  is  commenced  on  the 
uilding  or  building. 

If  a  municipality  intends  to  appropriate  any  sum  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  secondary 
school  building,  such  sum  must  be  actually  and  definitely  appropriated  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  municipal  council.  The  appropriation  of  such  sum  must  nave  the  approval  of  the 
provincial  treasurer,  and  the  sum  must  be  deposited  in  the  provincial  treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  school  construction  fund. 

The  cost  of  the  building  or  buildings  must  not  exceed  the  total  amount  available  for  the 
construction  thereof.  In  case  of  a  deficit  there  is  no  insular  fund  which  can  be  drawn  on. 
Provinces  must  so  plan  their  school  buildings  that  the  cost  of  construction  shall  not  exceed 
the  money  and  materials  on  hand. 

No  work  of  construction  should  be  begun  on  a  site  imtil  the  title  thereto  is  invested  in 
the  government.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  erect  school  buildings  on  any  site 
which  is  m  dispute  or  likely  to  be  questioned.  No  insular  funds  or  funds  appropriated  for 
the  bureau  of  education  can  be  utilized  in  conjunction  with  municipal  or  provincial  funds 
for  the  construction  of  school  buildings  imtil  such  time  as  the  title  to  the  site  has  been 
properiy  invested  in  the  government. 

Information  of  total  amount  on  hand  and  available  for  construction  should  be  sent  to 
the  bureau  of  architecture,  with  the  preliminary  drawings  prepared  by  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion, giving  a  general  idea  of  the  building  in  order  that  the  said  architect  may  prepare  work- 
ing plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  not  to  exceed  in  cost  the  amount  available. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  all  modifications  of  original  specifications  are  only  noted 
on  the  bid  or  general  contract  but  also  on  the  specifications  themselves,  and  all  interlinea- 
tions or  modifications  on  contract,  specifications,  or  bid  should  be  over  the  signature  of  the 
bidder  or  contractor  and  noted  with  nis  initials.  If  any  such  modifications  are  placed  after 
the  signature,  then  such  modifications  must  be  signed  by  the  bidder  or  contractor  and  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  that  they  are  accepted  by  the  bidder  or  contractor. 

The  following  course  must  be  adhered  to  with  reference  to  all  buildings  which  the  bureau 
of  education  proposes  to  construct  under  Act  No.  1275.  A  local  teacher  and  the  division 
superintendent  snould  keep  under  close  supervision  the  work  of  construction,  and  must 
inK»rm  the  general  superintendent  when  the  framework  is  approaching  completion,  so  that 
proper  pro^ssional  inspection  of  that  portion  of  the  work  may  be  made. 

When  the  building  is  about  to  be  closed  in,  the  general  superintendent  must  again  be 
informed  so  that  another  inspection  may  be  made.  Before  final  acceptance  of  the  structure 
and  completion  of  payments  thereon,  a  careful  final  inspection  must  be  made. 

Where  installment  payments  are  made,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  payment  is  not 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  work  completed  since  last  payment. 

General  Superintendent. 
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[No.  46,  series  1905.] 

Manila,  Jtme  8, 1906. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    PRIMABY    AND    INTERMEDIATE     EXAMINATION     AND    REQUIREMENTS 

PROMOTION. 

The  supplementary  primary  and  intermediate  examinations  to  be  held  June  15  and  16 
will  be  conducted  in  so  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  in  section  8  of 
the  civil-service  manual. 

The  division  superintendents  will  select  the  places  of  examination  and  designate  the 
persons  by  whom  they  wiU  be  conducted. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  the  subject-matter  of  the  test  be  known  prior  to  the  exami- 
nation by  any  other  than  the  division  superintendent  and  one  assistant.  Questions  cov- 
ering each  half  day  should  be  sealed  in  the  office  of  the  division  superintendent  and  sent 
to  the  teacher  who  is  to  conduct  the  examination  with  an  accompanying  letter  stating 
plainly  that  the  questions  are  not  to  be  opened  except  in  the  presence  of  the  class  assembled 
for  examination.  These  instructions  should  also  be  plainly  written  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope  containing  the  questions.  U[>on  the  completion  of  the  examination  the  papers 
are  to  be  marked  by  the  teacher  or  principal  in  cha^ige  of  the  examination.  After  as  h^a 
filled  out  and  si^ed  certificates  of  ehgibility  for  promotion  he  will  forward  papers  and  cer- 
tificates to  the  division  superintendent  for  review  and  signature.  The  pupil  will  be  admitted 
to  a  higher  course  only  in  case  his  certificate  receives  the  signature  of  the  division  superin- 
tendent. 

In  rating  a  pupil  in  a  subject  class  work  will  be  given  a  wei^t  of  three-tenths  and  the 
examination  paper  a  weight  of  seven-tenths.  If,  for  example,  a  candidate  has  a  grade  of 
80  per  cent  in  his  class  work  in  arithmetic  and  60  per  cent  on  his  examination  paper,  his 
final  rating  in  arithmetic  will  be:  Three-tenths  of  80  per  cent,  24  per  cent;  seven-tenths 
of  60  per  cent,  42  per  cent;  total,  66  per  cent. 

A  fraction  of  more  than  one-half  in  the  final  rating  may  be  counted  a  unit. 

Certificates  of  promotion  wiU  be  issued  only  to  pupils  securing  a  rating  of  70  per  cent 
in  each  subject  of  study.  In  the  discretion  of  the  division  superintendent  and  me  prin- 
cipal or  supervising  teacher,  a  pupil  who  fails  to  secure  the  required  rating  may  continue 
with  his  former  class  in  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  successful;  and  if  it  is  evident  that  he 
wiU  be  able  to  make  up  his  deficiencies  in  the  other  subjects,  he  may  also  be  continued  with 
his  class  in  those  branches  with  the  understanding  that  he  shall  l>e  required  later  to  pass 
the  prescribed  examination  in  order  to  secure  a  certificate  for  promotion. 

The  above  method  of  marking  may  be  made  retroactive  in  its  application  to  the  March 
examinations,  supplementary  report  bein^  submitted  to  the  general  office  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Circular  No.  25,  senes  1905. 

Recommendation  is  requested  from  division  superintendents  as  to  modificatioiis  which 
it  may  be  advisable  to  make  in  the  above  regulations  governing  promotions  and  iasuaoce 
of  certificates. 

General  SupBRiNTENDBirr. 


[No.  47,  serieB  1905.] 

Manila,  Jtme  IS,  1905. 

APPROVAL  OF  rrBMS  OP  EXPENSE  POE  SCHOOLHOU8E  OONSTEUCTION. 

The  attorney-general  has  rendered  the  following  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the 
division  superintendent  of  schools  has  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  items  of 
expease  incident  to  the  construction  of  municipal  schoolhouses: 

"In  former  opinions  I  have  held  that  all  expenditures  from  the  school  fund  should  first 
receive  the  approval  of  the  division  superintendent  of  schools. 

''The  further  question  now  arises  whether  the  division  superintendent,  after  be  has  a|>> 
proved  the  expenditure  for  schoolhouse  construction,  may  superintend  the  constniction 
and  approve  or  disapprove  the  different  items  of  expense  incident  thereto  when  the  plans 
and  specifications  have  not,  in  his  judgment,  been  foUowed  in  toto. 

"Section  3  (g)  of  Act  No.  74  provided  that  — 

"  'The  general  superintendent  of  education  shaU  prescribe  plans  for  the  consUnctioo  of 
schoolhouses  to  be  Duilt  by  the  municipalities  or  provinces,  the  amount  of  land  required 
in  each  case,  and  rules  of  nygiene  whicn  shall  Ix^  observed  in  connection  with  the  •'^>iK>la 
of  the  archipelago. 
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"  '  The  division  superintendent  shall  pass  upon  and  accept  or  reject  or  modify  the  plans 
for  any  new  schoolhouse  proposed  by  the  provincial  or  the  local  authorities  to  he  erected, 
and  for  the  proposed  site  thereof,  and  shall  make  report  of  his  action  thereon  to  the  general 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  If  the  provmcial  or  local  authorities  of  the  local 
school  board  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  division  superintendent  as  to  the 
suitableness  of  the  plans  or  site  of  the  proposed  new  schoolhouse,  they  may  appeal  to  the 
general  superintendent,  whose  decision  shall  be  final/ 

''  It  is  tne  evident  intention  of  the  law  that  the  division  superintendent  shaU  be  primarily 
interested  in  the  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings.  In  order  to  effectuaUy  per- 
form his  duties,  tne  ri^t  io  approve  the  different  parts  of  the  school  building  while  it  is 
in  process  of  construction  must  vest  in  him.  It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  this  power 
is  incident  to  the  ^neral  power  of  supervision  over  the  expenditure  of  school  funds  and 
the  general  supervision  of  the  schoolhouses  in  his  district,  and  that  he  must  approve  the 
payment  of  the  various  items  of  expense  incurred  in  the  construction  of  said  buildings 
betore  the  same  should  be  paid  by  the  provincial  treasurer." 

Division  superintendents  will  please  observe  the  above  ruling  in  the  approval  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  construction  of  school  buildings. 

General  Superintendent. 


[No.  50,  series  1906.] 

Manii-a,  June  19, 1906, 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  consoUdated  school  report  for  the  year  shows  that  there  were  in  the  day  schools 
in  the  Christian  provinces  a  total  enrollment  of  501,863,  or  over  a  half  million  pupils  taken 
into  school  during  the  year.  When  we  compare  this  large  number  with  the  attendance 
in  any  one  month,  or  with  the  average  attendance  during  the  school  year,  the  result  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  entire  year  in  these  same 
schools  which  report  a  total  enrofiment  of  over  half  a  million  was  only  285,600,  or  an 
average  of  but  56  per  cent.  This  coming  year  we  want  pupils  who  will  enter  school  in  the 
month  of  June  ana  stay  in  school  throughout  the  year.  We  want  a  lower  enrollment  and 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  daily  attendance.  Our  ideal  number,  as  elsewhere  stated,  is 
about  one-eighteenth  of  the  total  population  of  any  province,  and  this  should  be  the  number 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  that  province,  lo  attain  and  maintain  this  result  should 
be  the  forefront  plan  of  every  division  superintendent  for  this  year. 

General  Superintendent. 

[No.  58,  series  1905.] 

Manila,  July  19, 1906. 

status  of  "the  PHILIPPINE  TEACHER." 

It  is  hoped  that  The  Philippine  Teacher  will  claim  the  increasing  interest  of  all  division 
superintendents  and  teachers,  both  in  the  matter  of  financial  support  and  contributions  of 
material  of  general  interest  to  the  teaching  force.  It  now  appears  that  the  magazine  has 
become  sufficiently  well  established,  however,  to  warrant  tnis  office's  withdrawing  the 
supervisory  direction  which  it  has  maintained  over  the  paper  during  the  first  months  of 
its  publication.  You  are  therefore  advised  that  from  tnis  date  The  Philippine  Teacher 
will  have  no  official  status  as  an  organ  of  the  government  or  of  the  bureau  of  education, 
and  will  be  issued  altogether  independent  of  this  office.  Future  corresp>ondence  with  the 
editor  relative  to  the  magazine  should  not  be  sent  under  official  frank.  Subscriptions 
should  go  direct  to  the  editor. 

General  Superintendent. 


[No.  61,  series  1905.] 

Manila,  July  ;?7, 1906. 

investigation  op  fish  and  fisheries. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  addition  to  their  scientific  interest,  are  so 
important  economically  that  I  believe  the  bureau  of  education  may  well  take  this  matter 
up  for  investigation,  and  through  the  intermediate  claases  in  our  schools  attempt  to  inter^t 
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and  instruct  the  Filipinos  in  the  pursuit,  protection,  and  propagation  of  fish.  Dr.  Fred 
A.  Foxworthy,  the  science  teacher  in  the  Cavite  high  school,  has  bqgun  investigations  into 
the  fish  and  fisheries  of  Manila  Bay,  and  makes  the  following  appeal  for  the  assistance  of 
teachers  throughout  the  archipelapo: 

''I  am  undertaking  to  gather  inrormation  concerning  Philippine  fisheries,  which  I  believe 
to  be  in  an  undeveloped  condition,  with  a  view  to  the  possible  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  fishing.  The  teachers  in  the  seacoast  towns  have  exceptional  opportunities 
for  gathering  the  needed  information,  and  I  wish  to  request  such  teachers  to  nnd  out  as 
much  about  the  fisheries  of  their  immediate  sections  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  to 
make  special  reports  upon  them.  These  reports  are  to  include  statements  as  to  the  location 
of  the  principal  fishii^  grounds,  methods  of  fishing  in  vogue,' and  notes  on  the  principal 
species  of  the  locality.  These'  notes  should  include  (1)  the  name,  English,  Spanish,  or 
dialect,  of  the  fish;  (2)  size,  color,  and  form;  (3)  life  history;  (4)  food  value;  (5)  method 
of  capture;  (6)  natural  enemies;  (7)  food  of  fish.    Any  information  which  a  teacher  can 

five  will  not  come  amiss,  and  full  credit  will  be  given  for  such  information  in  any  pub- 
cation  that  may  be  issued.  Besides  the  general  good  that  may  be  secured  from  such 
inquiries,  teachers  will  be  repaid  for  their  efforts  by  receiving  material  for  work  in  the 
elementary  science  classes.  Work  with  fish  offers  great  opportunity  for  arouaine  interest 
in  elementary  science.  The  form,  habits,  and  life  history  of  the  common  fish  affords 
subjects  of  unfailing  interest  for  these  young  students,  who  can  often  in  turn  give  informa- 
tion of  value." 

This  office  will  be  glad  to  aid  such  teachers  as  are  interested  by  procuring  such  materials 
as  it  is  able,  and  it  is  suggested  that  teachers  correspond  with  Doctor  Foxworthy  relative 
both  to  the  information  nerein  requested  and  also  for  suggestions  in  presenting  this  work 
to  classes.  Correspondence  confined  strictly  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  circular  may 
be  sent  in  frankea  envelopes  and  may  be  conducted  direct  with  Doctor  Foxwortiiy  at 
Cavite,  Cavite. 

General  Superintendent. 


[No.  62,  series  1905.] 

Manila,  Auguti  2, 1906. 

MAPS  OP  SCHOOL   DIVISIONS. 

This  office  is  making  an  effort  to  secure  good  maps  of  each  division  of  a  uniform  size 
and  character.  The  size  of  the  sheet  adopted  is  24  by  30.  Two  scales  have  been 
adopted,  a  scale  of  1  to  400,000  for  the  large  divisions,  and  one  of  1  to  200,000  for  the  small 
divisions.  An  outline  map  in  duplicate  will  be  sent  to  each  division  superintendent.  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  map  is  simply  an  outline  of  boundaries;  no  topographical  details, such 
as  mountains,  rivers,  or  location  of  towns  has  been  supplied  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  ve 
have  possession  of  no  maps  that  correctly  show  these  features.  These  should,  however, 
be  added  by  the  division  superintendent  so  far  as  positive  topographical  information  can 
be  secured.  For  example,  the  mouths  of  rivers  can  very  properly  be  entered  upon  the 
proper  points  of  the  coast,  but  the  vallev  of  the  river  should  be  followed  back  into  the 
mterior  no  further  than  accurate  recorded  information  exists.  On  this  map,  each  division 
superintendent  is  requested  to  enter  the  name  of  each  present  municipality  indicating 
each  of  these  by  a  small  circle  with  a  dot  inside  Q.  A  list  of  organized  municipalities  in 
each  division  is  attached  to  this  map,  which  was  obtained  from  the  executive  bureau  and 
is  correct  up  to  July  15,  1905.  In  addition  to  these  municipalities,  all  former  pueblos  ss 
they  existed  under  Spanish  rule  should  also  be  indicated  by  name  and  the  site  bjr  a  smaller 
circle  than  that  used  for  the  municipality  without  the  interior  dot  (o).  Barrios  should 
be  indicated  by  a  dot  (.).  A  list  of  these  pueblos  as  they  were  reported  in  1898  is  also 
attached. 

The  boundaries  of  supervising  districts  after  approval  by  this  office  should  be  indicated 
by  a  broken  line  ( ). 

One  copy  of  this  map  is  to  be  retained  in  the  office  of  the  division  superintendent,  the 
other  should  be  returned,  as  soon  as  this  information  can  be  entered  up,  to  the  office  of  thr 
general  superintendent.  Additional  geographical  information  can  oe  written  out  and 
attached  to  the  map.  Subsec|uent  information  should  be  submitted  from  time  to  time, 
by  letters  and  sketches  and  will  be  added  to  the  maps  by  a  draftsman  in  this  office. 

There  is  also  desired  a  typewritten  statement  giving  the  supervising  districts  in  order, 
with  the  subordinate  municipalities  or  former  pueblos  indicated  by  name  under  each, 
with  also  the  total  population,  the  number  of  schools,  the  enrollment  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  name  of  the  supervising  teacher.  In  listing  supervising  districts,  it  is  iT<]UM4ed 
that  these  be  not  entered  alphal^tically,  but  in  anoi^er  of  location,  beginning  at  the  north 
and  proceeding  around  the  province  until  the  whole  territory  has  been  coverra. 
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In  addition  to  these  maps  showing  the  districting  of  divisions,  each  supervising  teacher 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  a  map  of  his  district.  Instructions  for  such  map  making 
and  for  geographic  and  demographic  investigations  that  should  accompany  it  are  being 
prepared  and  will  shortly  be  issued. 

Qbnebal  Supebintenoknt. 


Choleba  Circulars. 

SPECIAL  CHOLERA  CIRCULAE. 

Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  August,  1905,  the  general  super- 
intendent, after  conference  with  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  the  interior  and  the  com- 
missioner of  public  health,  issued  a  circular  to  all  division  superintendents  and  insular 
teachers  in  tne  employ  of  the  bureau  of  education  directing  that  daily  instruction  be 
immediately  established  in  every  school  in  the  islands  upon  the  subject-matter  of  cholera 
bulletins  issued  by  the  board  of  health  and  circular  to  all  division  superintendents  and 
teachers  by  the  bureau  of  education.  It  was  directed  that  every  suspicious  case  be  imme- 
diately reported  to  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  or  to  the  general  superintendent 
of  education.  It  was  further  ur^d  that  teachers  use  their  influence  with  local  officials 
and  the  people  of  their  districts  in  promoting  sanitair  conditions  and  taking  all  possible 
precaution  against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  cholera.    Reports  received  since  the 

Eromulgation  of  this  order  indicate  that  the  superintendents  have  been  active  in  its  circu- 
ition  throughout  their  divisions,  and  that  all  teachers,  American  and  Filipino,  have 
promptly  and  cheerfully  complied  with  its  demands.  A  copy  of  the  circular  follows,  and 
also  a  copy  of  accompanying  Dulletin  of  the  board  of  health  which  was  widely  distributed 
in  English,  Spanish,  Tag&l(^,  Pangasin&n,  Pampangan,  Ilocano,  Panayano,  Cebuano, 
Bicol,  and  Ibana^.  A  more  lengthy  pamphlet  issued  by  the  board  of  health  was  sent  to 
all  division  supermtendents  and  teachers  a  few  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  first  circular. 

Manila,  August  29 f  1906. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  inclosed  publications  of  the  board  of  health.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  board  of  health,  by  popular  instruction  through  public  schools  and  teacners,  to 
prevent  the  development  of  the  present  sporadic  cases  of  cholera  into  an  epidemic. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  circular  supervising  teachers  will  call  together  all 
teachers  and  aspirants  in  tne  district  for  a  lesson  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  inclosed 
circular.  All  points  in  this  circular  shall  be  carefully  explained  and  recited  upon  until 
it  is  evident  that  the  Filipino  teachers  perfectly  understand  and  fully  appreciate  the  subject- 
matter.  The  Filipino  teachers  should  then  be  practiced  in  reteaching  these  instructions 
and  should  be  directed,  upon  their  return  to  school,  to  immediately  take  this  matter  up 
as  a  regular  lesson  with  all  pupils  of  sufficient  age,  and  the  rules  of  health  to  be  observed 
shall  be  given  in  the  form  of  dictation  or  blackboard  exercise  to  pupils,  to  be  copied  down 
by  them  and  memorized. 

Supervising  teachers  shall,  moreover,  give  exhibitions  of  methods  of  boiling  water, 
scalding  fruit,  cleaning  of  cooking  utensib,  removal  of  filth  and  ejecta  of  patients,  the 
boiling  of  infected  clothing  or  bedding,  and  the  disinfecting  of  a  floor  or  building  where  a 
cholera  patient  has  lain. 

Supervising  teachers  shall  make  it  their  first  duty  during  succeeding  weeks,  and  as  long 
as  the  menace  exists,  to  see  that  these  instructions  are  fully  carried  out. 

As  a  further  measure  of  spreading  this  instruction,  all  Filipino  teachers  mav  be  drilled 
in  the  practice  of  translating  the  subject-matter  of  this  and  other  bulletins  of  the  board  of 
health  into  the  dialect  of  the  locality  and  so  communicating  its  contents  to  people  of  the 
barrio  or  community.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  get  together  small  gatherings  of  the  people 
to  listen  to  an  explanation  in  the  dialect  of  the  nature  of  cholera  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
venting iU  communication. 

Within  a  few  days  another  bulletin  of  the  board  of  health,  dealing  more  fully  with  the 
nature  of  cholera  and  methods  of  its  suppn^^ion,  will  be  issued.  This  bulletin  will  furnish 
a  regular  text  for  all  teachers'  classes  in  the  archipelago  until  further  orders,  and  for  classes 
in  the  intermediate  schools.  In.struction  on  thts  text  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  pamphlet  is  received. 

Supervising  teachers  are  instructed  to  report  all  suspicious  cases  of  death,  by  wire, 
either  to  the  division  superintendent  or  to  the  general  superintendent,  whichever  way 
is  most  expeditious. 

In  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  cholera  isolation  is  proving  an  effective  measure. 
In  the  cases  that  have  so  far  occurred  in  Manila  no  second  case  has  followed  where  prompt 
isolation  has  been  made.    It  is  realized  that  the  reason  for  isolation  is  a  hard  matter  to 
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oomraunicatc  to  tho  Filipino  population,  but  it  should  be  carefully  eirolained,  and  each  ' 
community  or  barrio  should  be  urged  to  set  aside  a  house  to  which  all  cholera  patients 
or  suspected  cases  may  be  at  once  removed. 

Teachers  are  also  instructed  to  advise  with  and  assist  the  people  in  procuring  adequate 
facilities  for  boiling  and  cooling  water  for  domestic  purposes. 

Reports  are  desutnl  from  division  superintendents  as  to  the  success  achieved  in  giving 
this  instruction  and  the  responsiveness  of  the  people  thereto. 
Very  respectfully, 

David  P.  Barrow8, 
General  Superintendent  cf  Education, 

Choleba  Cibculab  No.  1. 

BIanila,  p.  I.,  August  29, 1905. 

Cholera  has  reappeared  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  its  vicinity.  This  disease  can  be 
introduced  into  the  system  only  through  the  mouth.  It  is  caused  by  organisms  too  minute 
to  be  seen  except  with  a  microscope.  These  oi^nisms  are  readily  killed  by  heat  and  the 
disease  may  therefore  he  successfully  combated  by  the  proper  use  of  fire  and  hot  water, 
which  are  at  the  disposal  of  everyone. 

To  avoid  cholera  and  prevent  its  spread  observe  the  following  precautions: 

1.  Boil  all  drinking  water  and  place  it  while  hot  in  covered  vessels.  Do  not  dip  up  the 
water  when  needed,  but  pour  it  into  drinking  cups,  otherwise  cholera  germs  may  get  into 
the  water  from  the  hands. 

2.  Do  not  touch  drinking  water  or  food  with  the  hands  unless  they  have  just  been  washed 
in  water  that  has  been  boued. 

3.  Eat  only  cooked  food.  Avoid  all  fruits,  raw  vegetables,  and  raw  fish.  Dried  fish 
may  be  made  safe  by  thoroughly  heating.  Fruits  may  be  made  comparatively  safe  by 
dipping  them  a  few  seconds  into  boiling  water. 

4.  Flies  may  cariy  cholera  germs  on  their  feet  from  human  excreta  to  food;  therefore 
to  protect  it  from  flies  cover  all  food  immediately  after  it  is  cooked. 

5.  If  cholera  appears  build  smudges  under  houses  to  drive  flies  away. 

6.  Boil  all  water  used  for  diluting  milk. 

7.  Cook  all  meats  and  fish  thoroughly  so  as  to  heat  the  same  throughout. 

8.  Keep  kitchen  and  table  dishes  thoroughly  clean  and  scald  them  before  usin^. 

9.  Keep  the  place  in  which  you  live,  the  ground  under  the  house,  and  everySiing  per- 
taining to  it,  clean. 

10.  Outhouses,  closets,  and  vaults  can  be  made  safe  by  putting  in  Ume  or  carbolic  acid. 
When  this  can  not  be  done  dejecta  must  be  buried  or  thoroughly  covered  with  earth. 

11.  Isolate  all  the  sick.  It  is  recommended  that  a  house  in  each  barrio  be  set  aside  for 
this  purpose. 

12.  All  the  dead  should  be  embedded  in  lime  and  buried  3  feet  under  the  surface. 

13.  Filth  or  vomit  and  the  dejecta  of  the  sick  should  be  promptly  cleaned  up  with 
boiling  water  and  buried. 

14.  Clothes  and  bedding  used  by  sick  persons  must  either  be  burned  or  boiled.  Do 
not  wash  any  clothes  near  wells  or  springs  nor  permit  surface  water  to  run  into  any  well 
or  spring. 

15.  Numicipal  presidents  and  municipal  councilors  should  enact  these  rules  as  ordinances 
and  see  that  they  are  enforced. 

16.  All  school  children  are  requested  to  inform  their  parents  of  these  rules,  which,  if 
observed,  will  prevent  great  loss  of  life. 


Typical  Cibgulars  and  Reports  Issued  by  Division  Superintendents  and  Spidcial 

Supervisors. 

[No.  13,  serioa  1905.] 

Dumaguete,  Oriental  Nboros,  P.  I., 

AprU  19,  1906. 

DUTIES  OF   SUPERVISING  TEACHERS. 

That  there  may  bo  a  dearer  understanding  by  supervising  teachers  of  their  duties  whife 
visiting  schools  the  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  their  guidance: 

Each  barrio  school  should  be  graded  into  two  classes  doing  first  and  second  year  woik. 
These  classes  may  be  subdivided  into  sections  for  convenience.  Provide  for  the  native 
teacher  a  programme  stating  definitely  the  work  for  each  section.  Do  not  leave  any  blanks 
in  your  programme.    Have  something  for  every  section  to  do  all  the  time.    II  not  recite 
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ing,  proTide  slate  exercises  and  busy  work.    Do  not  permit  the  teacher  to  vary  from  this 
programme  in  any  {>articular. 

When  you  go  to  inspect  a  school  arrange  to  reach  it  at  the  hour  of  opening,  and  unless 
your  schedule  demands  another  visit  that  day  spend  the  entire  morning  period  ^ith  the 
school.  First,  review  the  lessons  with  each  section,  having  in  mind  the  following  points: 
Are  the  pupib*  properly  graded?  Is  the  work  too  difficult  or  is  it  too  easyl  Have  the 
lessons  been  carefully  presented  by  the  native  teacher?  After  reviewingthe  lessons  plan 
sufficient  work  for  the  school  to  occupy  the  time  until  vour  next  visit.  The  teacher  must 
not  exceed  what  you  have  assigned,  and  the  re^ts  of  his  teaching  will  be  evident  at  your 
next  inspection.  You  can  in  this  way  judge  his  ability  and  trustworthiness.  When 
assigning  lessons,  state  definitely  the  number  of  pages,  problems,  or  lessons,  leaving  no 
possible  room  for  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

If  the  teacher  can  not  attend  a  teachers'  class  regularly,  give  him  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
careful  instruction  in  order  that  he  may  not  fall  behind  those  of  his  grade  in  the  central 
schools.  If  your  visits  are  more  than  a  week  apart,  a  simple  system  of  instruction  by 
correspondence  may  hi  employed.  This  has  been  done  successfully  in  some  lai^  districts. 
Always  assign  wort  for  the  barrio  teachers  with  the  same  care  that  you  do  for  their  classes. 

The  days  that  your  schedule  does  not  require  you  to  visit  the  barrios  you  will  teach 
in  the  third-grade  class  of  the  central  school.  This  instruction  is  very  important,  as  under 
the  present  system  it  is  the  only  time  that  the^upils  are  directly  unaeT  the  influence  of  the 
American  teacher. 

The  teachers'  class  should  meet  every  day.  When  it  is  impossible  for  the  American 
teacher  to  be  present,  owing  to  long  trips  of  inspection,  he  should  assign  lessons  and  appoint 
the  principal  native  teacher  to  conduct  the  class  during  his  absence. 

The  constant  aim  must  be  to  have  the  school  work  continue  uninterruptedly  from  the 
opening  of  the  term  until  its  close.  Improper  grading,  aimless  droning  over  lessons,  and 
frequent  absences  are  fatal  to  pro^ss.  Teaching  in  the  Philippines  under  present  con- 
ditions may  be  tnade  as  systematic  and  as  exact  as  any  other  profession.  Only  by  so 
treating  it  can  we  hope  for  real  advancement. 

Division  Supeeintendent. 


[No.  22,  eerieo  1905-6.] 

San  Fernando,  Uni6n, 

Auffusl  4, 1906. 
inspections  Br  supervisino  teachers. 

In  order  to  bring  about  uniformity  and  to  increa.**o,  if  possible,  the  efficiency  of  inspec- 
tions, it  is  desired  to  present  the  following  regulations  for  supervising  work: 

It  is  impossible  to  present  a  specific  length  of  time  that  a  super\'isin^  teacher  should 
spend  in  each  school  on  account  of  the  variation  in  the  size  of  supervising  districts  and 
in  the  varying  responsibilities  of  the  teachers.  In  general,  a  supervising  teacher  should 
be  present  at  the  time  of  opening  the  school  to  be  inspected  and  should  remain  during 
the  full  time  of  the  morning  period  if  his  schedule  of  visits  permits. 

Each  municipal  teacher  should  be  provided  with  a  definite  programme  for  his  class  work, 
which  he  should  be  required  to  strictly  follow;  grading  of  individual  pupils,  character  of 
instruction  given,  and  the  progress  of  each  class  should  be  closely  inspected  at  each  visit. 
It  is  specialty  desirable  that  the  work  to  be  accomplished  bv  each  mumcipal  teacher  should 
be  carcfuDy  planned  and  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  t^e  supervising  teacher  and  that 
the  teacher  be  required  to  cover  the  work  thoroughly. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  attendance  of  each  pupil,  and  a  regular  attendance 
should  be  required  on  the  part  of  each  pupil  enrolled.  Attention  is  invitt^d  to  circular 
No.  fiO,  series  1905,  which  presents  in  detail  the  attendance  desired  in  each  municipality 
and  outlines  the  plans  for  apportionment  of  attendance  among  the  several  schools  of  the 
supervising  districts. 

The  property  responsibilities  in  the  schools  should  receive  accurate  attention  at  all 
times,  and  you  will  require  that  all  property  receive  care  and  that  no  unnecessary  loss 
takes  place.  No  property  can  be  allowed  to  remain  idle.  If  it  is  found  that  a  surplus 
exists  in  any  class  of  school  supplies  this  office  should  be  at  once  notified  in  order  that 
rectistribution  can  be  arranged. 

At  the  time  of  each  inspection  every  school  should  show  an  advancement  in  class  worit 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  subject-matter  on  the  part  of  the  individual  pupil. 

Division  Superintendent. 
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[No.  108,  series  1904-5.] 

San  Fernando,  Uni6n,  February  8, 1905. 

LOCATION   AND  CONSTRUCTION   OP  BARRIO  SCHOOLS. 

The  attention  of  supervising  teachers  is  called  to  the  careful  supervision  that  should 
be  given  to  the  construction  and  location  of  barrio  schools. 

The  school  building  should  be  located  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  center  of  a  group  of 
barrios  and  should  be  accessible  to  the  largest  possible  school  population.  Except  under 
extraordinary  conditions  no  school  should  be  located  nearer  than  6  Idbmeters  to  the 
town  school.  All  barrio  schools  should  be  6  kilometers  distant  from  each  other.  The 
reason  for  thus*  locating  the  schools  at  a  distance  of  6  kilometei-s  from  one  another  is  that 
all  children  within  a  radius  of  3  kilometers  can  attend  the  central  school,  and  the  same 
thing  holds  in  regard  to  the  barrio  school. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  surroundings,  playgrounds,  shade,  etc.,  in  order 
to  make  them  as  pleasant  as  possible  and  to  make  the  bamo  school  a  place  of  interest 
to  the  population  of  each  district. 

Supervising  teachers  are  to  study  the  locations  with  great  care.  The  building  constructed 
should  be  well  built  and  will  last  for  six  or  seven  years.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
the  contour  of  water  courses  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  school  populatioQ 
during  the  rainy  season. 

The  location  selected  besides  being  central  should  be  on  high  ground,  with  ample  space 
for  a  playground  and  the  planting  of  trees,  flowera,  shrubs,  and  the  hke. 

Division  Superintendent. 


[No.  25,  series  1905— Extract.] 

LiNOAT^N,  Fanoasinan,  P.  I.,  1905. 

That  education  which  teaches  a  person  to  do  something  is  the  best.  We  must  not  lase 
si^ht  of  the  fact  that  the  child's  body,  and  especiallv  the  hand,  is  to  be  trained,  as  well  as  the 
mmd.  Infact,  the  training  of  the  mind  and  hand  should  go  together.  Boys  and  girk  should 
be  taught  to  use  a  measure  in  determining  distance ;  they  should  be  taught  to  use  the  needle 
and  thread  skillfully ;  they  should  know  how  to  plant  seeds  and  cultivate  plants.  The  boys 
should  learn  to  whittle  and  make  articles  of  furniture.  The  girls  should  learn  to  sew,  to 
draw,  to  make  paper  flowers,  and  to  embroider,  etc. 

If  a  particular  industry  is  famous  in  a  town  the  teacher  of  that  town  should  give  some  time 
and  attention  to  the  teaching  of  the  primary  principles  of  that  industry.  Such  exerciseB  wiU 
be  not  only  extremely  interesting,  but  very  useful  in  the  development  of  hand  and  mind- 
Collections  of  the  staple  products  of  the  community  should  be  made  and  kept  in  the  school- 
house. 

The  teacher  must  not  nejglect  to  develop  the  physical  powers  of  his  pupils.  Phvsical 
exercises,  such  as  are  given  in  the  normal  (Uagupan)  shoula  be  conducted  every  day  in  the 
municipal  schools.  Nopupilis  too  small  or  too  large  to  carry  out  these  exercises.  Such  are 
a  vital  part  of  a  pupil's  training.  No  one  should  be  excused  from  these  exercises  except  oo 
account  of  physical  disability.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  outdoor 
sports  that  require  some  exertion. 

Division  Superintendent. 


[No.  24,  series  1905.] 

Tuouegarao,  CaqayAn,  P.  I.,  Jtdy  13,  1905. 
school  gardens. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  province  of  Cagay&n  are  nearly  all  engaged  in 
agriculture,  it  is  our  intention  to  establish  agricultural  instruction  in  every  scho3  in  tbf 
province  where  conditions  will  permit. 

In  connection  with  each  barrio  school  there  should  be  at  least  a  hectare  of  land  devoted  to 
a  school  ground.  The  consejal  of  the  barrio  should  be  instructed  to  fence  the  ground  with  a 
fence  made  of  strong  material,  such  as  will  keep  out  hogs,  goats,  and  carabaos.  A  shed  for 
tools  and  for  boxes  in  which  the  seeds  are  first  planted  should  be  built  by  the  people.  They 
should  also  prepare  a  portion  of  the  school  p^ound  for  a  school  garden.  The  gartien  should 
be  laid  out  in  a  convenient  shape  for  division  into  beds,  say  6  by  90  feet,  reserving  a 
portion  in  the  center  of  the  garden  tor  flower  beds  and  a  few  feet  along  each  side  for  shade  and 
rniit  trees.    This  border  of  trees  should  surround  the  whole  school  ground. 
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The  supervisiiig  teacher  will  assist  the  native  teacher  in  laying  out  the  garden  and  giving 
him  the  necessary  instructions  in  gardening.  The  following  plan  is  suggested:  Assign  one 
pupil  to  each  plot.  Teach  him  how  to  plant  seeds  and  how  to  care  for  tr^  ground,  ft  is  to 
oe  nis  little  farm.  He  wiU  be  hold  responsible  for  everything  in  connection  with  it  and  will 
reap  all  the  benefits. 

Enough  paper  should  be  furnished  each  pupil  to  make  a  small  notebook  in  which  he  should 
keep  a  careful  record  of  (a)  the  time  when  the  seeds  are  planted;  (b)  the  time  required 
for  sprouting;  (c)  the  number  and  shape  of  leaves;  (d)  the  shape  and  land  of  root;  (e)  the 
character  and  condition  of  soil  when  placed  in  box;  (f)  the  location  of  box  with  regard  to 
sun  and  shade;  (g)  the  date  of  transplanting;  (h)  the  condition  of  soil  in  garden;  (i)  the 
time  of  watering;  (j)  the  manner  of  shading  and  each  step  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  up  to 
the  time  of  maturity.  He  should  then  be  instructed  how  to  prepare  the  fruit  for  market, 
and  if  he  decides  to  sell  his  crop  a  record  of  the  transaction  shoula  be  made  in  his  notebook. 

Division  Supeeintendent. 


[No.  19,  series  1905.1 

iLofu),  P.  I.,  July  29, 1906, 

SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

Supervising  teachers  are  requested  to  make  immediate  report -for  every  public  school 
within  their  respective  districts,  along  the  following  lines: 

(1)  State,  in  each  case,  whether  the  school  ground  is  owned  by  the  municipality  under  a 
title  considered  good  in  the  neighborhood. 

(2)  Is  the  school  ground  adequate  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  school  for  play- 
ground and  garden? 

(3)  What  has  been  done  toward  improving  the  school  ground  in  respect  to  draining,  fenc- 
ing, tree  planting,  etc.? 

(4)  Has  the  school  been  centrally  located  with  reference  to  the  probable  growth  of  that 
nei^borhood? 

It  is  suggested  that  during  the  present  wet  season  tree  planting  should  be  undertaken  by 
nearly  every  school  in  the  division.  Young  specimens  of  the  handsomest  native  trees  to  be 
foimd  in  the  vicinity  should  be  planted  near  the  boimdaries  of  the  school  ground,  taking  care 
not  to  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  playground  and  garden  site. 

It  is  suggested  that  every  school  ground  should  have  two  or  three  Ylang-Ylang  trees,  with 
coffee,  cacao,  and  rubber  where  the  soil  is  suitable. 

Division  Superintendent. 


[No.  5,  series  1905-6.] 


Albay,  Albay,  June  20, 1906. 


Courses  in  sewing  should  be  instituted  wherever  teachers  are  available  for  this  work. 
This  will  soon  be  introduced  as  a  regular  course  in  the  central,  intermediate,  and  high  schools 
of  this  division.  Pupils  must  furnish  their  own  sewing  outfits,  thread,  needles,  scissors,  etc. 
Suggestive  outlines  for  sewing  classes  may  be  found  in  Hapgood's  School  Needlework,  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    Price,  50  cents. 

Although  some  industrial  work  has  been  done  in  a  few  schools  of  the  division,  yet  on  the 
whole  it  has  received  but  scant  attention.  Woodworking  has  been  successfully  mtroduced 
in  three  schools,  and  pottery,  gardening,  and  sewing  in  a  few  more.  But  no  concerted 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  extend  the  work.  Now  is  the  psychological  moment  to  begin. 
Let  gardening  and  sewing  be  the  entering  wedge  for  the  introduction  of  industrial  work  into 
every  school  m  the  division. 

It  is  hoped  by  this  means  that  a  closer  connection  may  be  established  between  the  school 
and  its  patrons. 

The  ae tails  of  this  work  for  the  present  year  wiD  be  left  with  the  supervismg  teachers. 
The  results  of  the  first  year's  work,  methods,  etc.,  wiD  be  reported  and  discussed  at  the  nor- 
mal institutes,  which  will  be  held  the  six  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  long  vacation, 
with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  courses  that  may  be  followed  m  succeeding  years  through- 
out the  division. 

Division  Supebintendbnt. 
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[Letter  of  a  division  superintendent  to  the  provincial  board,  requesting  cooperation  in  the  introdoc* 
tion  of  industrial  education  In  the  sohoolsTj 

LlNGAT^N,  PaNGASINAN,  JuUt  5,  19(^. 

The  Provincial  Board, 

LinffayeUf  Pangasindrtf  P.  I. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  of  education 
to  ^ve  to  the  Filipino  pupils  who  attend  the  public  schools  a  practical  education,  one  that 
will  fit  and  prepare  them  for  practical  life  work.  To  this  end  the  bureau  of  educatioD  has 
decided  to  teach  in  the  intermediate  and  high  schools  throughout  the  islands  industrial  work, 
such  as  agriculture,  carpentry,  metal  work,  etc.,  for  boys,  and  sewing,  housekeeping,  cook- 
ing, care  of  the  sick,  etc.,  for  girls.  The  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  rangasinin 
has  been  requested  to  organize  and  develop,  as  far  as  possible,  these  lines  of  work,  or  a  part  of 
those  above  named. 

It  is  desired  to  establish,  at  the  present,  industrial  work  for  boys  in  connection  with  tbf 
high  school.  This  instruction  will  be  given  by  a  teiicher  who  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  such 
work.  Carpentry  will  be  first  introduced,  and  before  the  end  of  the  school  year  it  is  hoped 
that  we  will  be  able  to  begin  metal  work. 

The  department  of  education  will  provide  us  with  machinery  and  a  part  of  the  tools  needed 
for  such  work,  and  we  request  the  provincial  government  to  supply  us  with  material  and 
additional  tools  necessary  to  make  tnis  work  a  success  and  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which 
such  work  is  designed. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  department  of  education  to  oflfer  the  girls  attending  the  high  schook 
such  an  education  as  will  best  fit  and  prepare  them  for  life's  outies.  To  this  end  it  is  recom- 
mended that  there  be  established  in  connection  with  the  high  school  in  this  province  a 
department  of  school  work  wherein  the  industrial  features  of  cooking,  sewing,  housekeeping, 
care  of  the  sick,  etc.,  can  be  taught  the  girls. 

The  department  can  not  furnish  us  any  material  or  equipment  for  this  work.  I  therefore 
have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  provincial  board  supply  us  with  all  materials  and  means 
necessary  to  establish  this  department  of  school  work  in  connection  with  the  hi^h  school. 

Further,  in  order  to  teach  girls  housekeeping,  cooking,  etc.,  it  is  necedsary  that  they  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  care  of  one  of  the  lady  tubers  whose  duties  will  be  not  only 
to  teach  the  work  outlined  above,  but  to  teach  them  how  to  care  for  their  health,  laws  of 
hygiene,  sanitation,  etc.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  province  authorize  the  i» 
of  a  part  of  one  of  the  school  buildings  for  a  dormitory,  and  that  a  nominal  price  be  chaiig<ed 
for  the  board  of  each  girl  who  enters  this  dormitory  in  order  to  obtain  instruction  in  the  sub- 
jects outlined  above.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  division  superintendent  of  schools 
for  Pan^asin&n  be  authorized  by  the  provincial  board  to  make  arrangements  for  the  above- 
named  instruction  and  to  chaise  the  girls  for  board,  a  nominal  price,  not  less  tiian  TS 
nor  more  than  ^15  per  month ;  the  amount  thus  collected  to  be  turned  into  the  provincial 
treasury  as  a  partial  return  of  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
department  of  school  work. 

Division  SuPEBiirrBNDiNT. 


Outline  of  Work  in  Domestic  Science, 
first  tear,  grade  iv. 


Domestic  art. 
I.  Study  of  cotton.     (Industrial.) 

1.  Growth. 

2.  Harvest. 

3.  Manufacture. 

(By  stereographs  and  plants.) 
n.  Study  of  stitches. 

Models  completed. 
Nos.  I,  II,  and  III. 
m.  Mending. 
IV.  Darning. 
V.  Patching. 

Drawing  and    models   for  note- 
books. 
VI.  Native  cloth.    (Industrial  study.) 

1.  Names. 

2.  Utility. 

3.  Crude  weaving. 

4.  Marketing. 

5.  Laundering. 


Domestic  art — Continued. 
VII.  Buttons. 
VIII.  Buttonholes. 

Models  completed. 

1.  Square  of  stitches. 

2.  Mat. 

3.  Workbag. 

Hygiene  and  housekeeping. 

I.  Domestic  science  defined. 
U.  Hygiene  defined. 
Study  of— 

Personal  hygiene. 
Domestic  hygiene, 
in.  Care  of  the  hancu,  hair,  and  teeth. 
IV.  Study  of  homes  (by  stereogimphs.) 
V.  Personal  hygiene. 
Study  of— 

1.  Air. 

2.  Water, 
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OoTLiNB  or  Work  in  Domestic  Science — Continued. 
FIRST  TEAR,  GRADE  IV— continued. 


Hygiene  and  housekeeping — Continued. 
V.  Personal  hygiene — Continued. 
Study  of— ODntinued. 

3.  Food. 

4.  Clothes. 

5.  Habits. 
VI.  Ethical  study. 

(Good  homes.) 
(Good  people.) 
(Gk)od  government.) 
Vn.  Industrial  work.    (In  the  model  build- 
ing) 
1.  Cleanliness. 


Hygiene  and  housekee'ping — Continued, 
vn.  Industrial  work.   (In  the  model  build- 
ing)— Continued. 

2.  Order. 

3.  Furniture. 

4.  (Improvising)  S3rstematic 
work. 

Vm.  Industrial  study  (by  stereographs). 

1.  Grain. 

2.  Fruit. 

3.  Vegetables. 

Cattle  ranches.    Sheep  ranches. 


SECOND  TEAR,  GRADE  V. 


Domestic  art  and  laundering.     {Plain  sewing.) 
,  I.  Towels. 
II.  Bed  linen. 
III.  Children's  garments.     (Study  of  fin- 
ished models.) 
rV.  Cutting  and  finishing. 
V.  Laundering.    (In  the  laboratory  laun- 
dry.) 

1.  Dyes  and  dyewoods. 

2.  Soap. 

3.  Starch. 

4.  Stains. 

5.  Bleaching. 

6.  Sterilizing. 

7.  Ironing. 
\^.  Machine  stitcmng. 

VII.  Hemstitching. 

Drawn  work. 

vm.  Drafting. 

Patterns. 

Camisa. 

Night  robe. 

Hygiene  and  housekeeping. 

I.  Disease.     (Health  reports.) 
Sanitation. 


Hygiene  and  housekeeping — Continued. 
II.  Destruction  of  household  pests. 
III.  Use  of— 

Disinfectants. 
Antiseptics. 
rV.  Sterilization. 

(Practical  demonstration.) 
V.  Study  of  markets. 

1.  Sanitation. 

2.  Contamination  of  foods. 

3.  Method  of  vending  foods. 
VI.  Industrial  study  (laboratory). 

1.  Care  of  food. 

2.  Care  of  water. 

3.  Care  of  house. 

4.  Floriculture, 
vn.  Industrial  study. 

1.  How  to  set  a  table. 

2.  Dish  washing. 

3.  Bed  making. 
^^           4.  Serving. 

vm.  Industrial  study  (laboratory). 

1.  Study  of  native  foods. 

2.  Breakfast — lunch — dinner. 

3.  Menus. 


THIRD  TEAR,  GRADE  TI. 


Domestic  art  and  improvising. 
I.  Cutting  and  fitting. 

Laboratory  apron. 
Laboratory  cap,  holders,  etc. 
Infant's  wardrobe. 
Study  of  sanitary  clothes. 
Finished  models, 
n.  Ornamental  household  linen. 
Table  covers. 
Doilies. 
Napkins. 

Study  of  finished  models. 
(A  linen  chest.) 

Wardrobe.  (Combination  of 
rough  wooden  box  and  curtain 
material.) 


Domestic  art  and  improvising — Continued. 
I      rV.  Improvising. 

Dressing  table. 
Washstand. 
Sideboards. 
V.  Improvising. 

Kitchen  furniture. 
VI.  Ice  box. 

Food  box. 
VII.  Ovens  (asbestos). 

For  native  fireplace. 

For  oil  lamp. 

vm.  House  decoration. 
Window  box. 
Plants. 
Pictures. 
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Outline  of  Work  in  Domestio  Scienob — Continued. 


THISD  TEAB,  GRADE  YI — continued. 


Baderiologyf  cooking,  and  nursing, 
I.  Bacteria: 

1.  Disease. 

Tuberculosis. 

Fever. 

Cholera. 

2.  Yeast — Saccharomyces. 
n.  Disease. 

By  inhalation. 

By  ingestion. 

By  inoculation. 
HI.  Human  nutrition. 
IV   Foods. 

Carbonaceous. 

Nitro^nous. 

Oleaginous. 

Mneral. 
V.  Chemistiy  of  foods. 

Chemical  changes. 

By  digestion. 

By  cooking. 
VI.  Cooking.    (In  the  laboratoiy.) 

Cereals. 


Bacteriology,  cooking,  and  nur»in^— Cont'd. 
VI.  Cooking.  (In  the  laboratory)— Cont'd 

Vegetables. 

FiSi. 

Meat. 

Soup  and  broth. 

Fruits — ^jellies,  preserves. 
(Receipts  for  notebooks.) 
Bread,  cake,  and  pudding. 
Vn.  Nursing. 

Sflmitation. 

Disinfectants. 

Antiseptics. 
Baths. 

Administration  of  medicinM. 

Record  work. 

Thermometer. 

Record  of  symptoms. 

First  aid  to  the  injured. 

Use  of  Bichloride. 

Care  of  infants. 
ViJi.  Therapeutic  cookery. 


In  a  communication  three  months  later  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  Pan- 
gasinin  made  the  following  statement  on  the  establishment  of  domestic  science  and  tool 
work  in  the  provincial  hi^  school  at  Lingay^n: 

Relative  to  the  industrial  work  that  is  being  done  in  this  division  I  desire  to  state  that 
most  of  the  industrial  school  wqrk  that  is  being  done  here  is  in  connection  with  the  high 
school  in  Lin^^^n. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  provincial  board  rented  two  buildings  to  be  usmI 
for  industrial  class  work.  One  of  these  budding  is  used  for  class  work  in  drawing,  carpen- 
try, etc.,  by  the  boys,  the  other  for  domestic  saence  by  the  girls. 


INDUSTRIAL  WORK  FOR  DOTS. 

This  branch  of  instruction  is  fairly  well  organized  and  is  being  rapidly  developed  by  the 
instructor  in  chai^.  Our  chief  object  is  to  make  the  work  attractive,  practical,  and  of 
value  to  the  pupils.  The  outfit  for  drawing  and  carpentry,  including  tables,  instnimfoti, 
and  a  few  tools  that  have  been  supplied  by  tne  department  and  the  province,  has  cost  about 
T2O0.  The  instructor  has  just  added  a  blueprint  outfit  at  a  small  cost,  and  later  a  coune 
of  tracing,  drafting,  blueprinting,  etc.,  will  be  systematically  given  in  connection  with  the 
making  of  plans  for  school  desks,  schoolhouses,  etc. 

After  the  work  is  thoroughly  organized  it  will  accord  with  that  outlined  in  the  course  of 
study  prepared  by  the  general  superintendent  for  all  schools. 

The  following  report,  submitted  by  the  instructor  in  charge,  indicates  clearly  what  bis 
been  done  up  to  the  present: 

The  only  subjects  thus  far  attempted  during  this,  the  first  year  of  the  work,  are  wood- 
work and  drawing. 

The  work  is  given  to  six  classes,  each  class  having  an  enrollment  of  from  20  to  24  boys. 

The  programme  was  arranged  so  that  each  class  would  get  five  periods  of  work  per  week. 
two  double  shop  periods  and  one  drawing  period.  Girls'  domestic  science  was  so  amoved 
that  they  would  get  that  subject  while  the  boys  are  in  shop. 

The  programme  is  as  follows: 


Class. 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


VI I  Shop Drawing. 

V do ' do... 

IV  (1) do I do... 

IV  (2) I  Shop ' do. 

IV  (3) I do ! do. 

IV  (4) ; do do. 


Thursday. 


FrtUy. 


Shop.. 

do. 

....do. 


Shop..- 

do. 

do. 
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At  the  op^iing  of  the  present  school  year  a  house  was  rented  for  this  department  and  lum- 
ber was  furnish^  from  the  provincial  storehouse.  A  limited  number  of  tools,  furnished  by 
the  bureau  of  education,  were  on  hand,  and  these  have  been  au^ented  by  the  loan  of  the 
instructor's  took.    Later  a  few  were  procured  from  the  provincial  storehouse. 

At  present  the  set  is  about  as  follows: 


10  planes,  assorted. 

3  saws,  crosscut. 

3  saws,  miter. 

3  saws,  np. 

12  chisels. 

20  files,  assorted. 


3  carpenter's  steel  squares. 

2  braces  and  set  of  bits. 

3  hatchets. 
12  hammers. 
3  oilstones. 

1  grindstone. 


But  few  of  the  above  tools  were  wisely  selected,  the  larger  part  being  unhandy  for  the 
boys  to  use. 

On  account  of  the  limited  nimiber  of  tools  the  whole  of  each  class  can  not  at  present  be 
instructed  in  the  shop.  Ten  of  the  lai^gest  and  strongest  boys  were  selected  from  each  class 
and  these  have  carried  on  the  work  up  to  date.  The  remamder  in  place  of  shop  have  one 
period  of  special  drawing  and  one  study  period. 

The  work  in  the  shop  had  to  begin  on  a  pile  of  rough  Oregon  pine  of  dimensions  3  by  3, 
4  by  4,  and  2  by  12,  and  a  few  lx)xes  to  work  on.  Rough  sawhorses  and  benches  were 
hastily  constructed  by  the  pupils.  Working  on  these,  the  parts  of  the  finished  benches  of 
simple  design  were  then  gotten  out  and  put  together.  The  shop  at  present  has  benches  to 
accommodate  24  boys.  When  the  full  set  of  tools  promised  by  the  bureau  of  education 
arrives  the  reeular  course  of  shop  exercises  will  be  begun.  In  addition  to  fitting  up  their 
own  shop  the  Doys  have  done  a  great  deal  of  job  work  For  the  other  departments  of  the  high 
school,  mcluding  the  fitting  up  of  the  house  for  domestic  science.  Many  boys  have  been 
permitted  to  make  small  things  for  themselves.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  things 
turned  out  to  date: 


Sawhorses. 

Platform  for  chorus  of  36  voices. 

Bulletin  boards. 

Folding  cot. 

Folding  washstand. 

Comer  shelf. 

Parts  for  small  model  schoolhouse. 

Blueprint  frame. 


Lai]ge  dining  table. 
3  kitchen  tables. 
Cutting  table. 
Dressing  table. 

Shelves  for  storeroom  and  kitchen  for  do- 
mestic science. 
Locker  for  models  in  drawing. 
Model  for  drawing. 
Bench  stops  and  vises  on  the  benches. 

L:i  addition  to  the  above  the  course  as  outUned  includes  the  following: 

Hat  rack,  bench  hook,  miter  box,  wall  shelf,  picture  frame,  paper  file,  vise  handles,  chisel 
and  file  handles,  embroidering  frame,  book  rest,  dictionary  stand,  toilet  tabic,  pantograph, 
small  chest,  stool,  stretchers  for  coat  and  trousers,  etc. 

The  idea  that  has  governed  in  selecting  all  of  the  above  exercises  is  ''utility."  The 
objects  produced  are  not  for  making  a  show  in  exhibitions,  but  for  the  boys  to  take  to  their 
homes  and  put  to  practical  use  there.  All  theoretical  processes  will  be  fitted  to  their 
proper  places  in  these  exercises.  It  was  noted  from  the  mst  that  some  parts  of  the  work 
arc  too  nard  for  many  of  the  boys.  This  is  particularly  true  of  ripsawing,  which  results  in 
excessive  perspiration  and  leaves  the  pupil  m  no  conmtion  to  go  to  his  other  classes.  In 
view  of  this  it  is  suggested  that  if  there  is  no  sawmill  near  the  school  where  stock  lumber  can 
be  reduced  to  the  dimensions  wanted  the  instructor  insists  on  having  a  small  circular  or  band 
saw  as  a  part  of  the  first  equipment  of  his  shop.  Too  much  hard  work  at  first,  while  there 
is  little  interest  or  desire  to  excel,  is  apt  to  arouse  a  dislike  for  the  work  that  can  never  be 
overcome  and  that  will  be  fatal  to  all  subsequent  success.  In  the  present  case  it  was  found 
that  the  boys  met  the  difficult  situation  most  courageously.  Notwithstanding  unhandy 
tools  and  poor  wood,  better  results  have  been  obtained  than  were  expected,  the  reason  there- 
for being  that  at  first  an  honest  effort  was  accepted  and  credit  given  even  where  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  was  far  from  good.  The  boys  were  thus. encouraged  to  begin  the  next  job 
with  increased  confidence. 

The  work  in  hand  at  present  consists  of  job  work  for  other  departments  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  parts  for  a  model  schoolhouse  to  be  constructed  on  a  scale  of  2  inches  to  the  foot. 
Each  pupil  will  make  for  himself  a  carpenter's  steel  square  on  the  same  scale.  Working 
with  tnis  square  he  will  be  taught  to  solve  the  most  important  problems  in  framing  of  wood 
houses. 

A  series  of  talks  is  being  given  to  the  classes  from  time  to  time,  taking  up  such  subjects  as 
the  use  and  care  of  tools,  the  principal  woods  of  the  Philippines,  the  interpretation  of  simple 
working  drawing,  etc.  Later  a  series  of  experiments  will  be  done  before  the  classes  to 
illustrate  the  stiffness,  strength,  and  other  qualities  of  the  various  woods. 
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The  drawing  has  been  carried  on  under  the  same  instructor  with  the  assistance  of  anotho* 
teacher.  The  work  to  date  has  been  veiy  elementary,  it  having  been  found  that  the  pupils 
lacked  the  preparation  in  plane  geometry  that  they  should  have  had  before  taking  up  this 
work.  Hence  simple  constructive  problems  in  plane  geometry  have  occupied  a  large  part 
of  the  time  and  will  probably  do  so  during  the  entire  year.  The  drawing  of  tne  shop  exercises 
in  projections  has  been  be^un  and  will  be  continued  in  connection  with  the  course  in  the 
shop.    The  drawing  room  is  fairly  well  e(|uipped. 

It  is  thought  that  most  of  the  pupils  enjoy  the  work,  both  in  the  shop  and  drawing  room. 
Many  of  them  take  a  ereat  deal  of  interest  and  some  show  a  degree  of  skill.  There  have 
been  quite  a  number  of  applications  for  permission  to  work  on  Saturdays,  which  have  been 
granteid,  and  the  instructor  and  also  the  principal  of  the  school  now  devote  their  Saturdays 
to  helping  those  who  wish  to  make  useful  things  for  themselves. 

It  may  be  stated  in  closing  that  the  outlook  is  bright;  the  distaste  for  work  so  often  heard 
of  has  shown  itself  very  little  here.  If  the  interest  continues  as  it  has  been  until  the  end  of 
the  year  the  experiment  will  have  been  more  successful  than  any  here  had  dared  to  hope  for. 


Instrudor  in  drawing  and  tikop  wori. 

DOMEffnO  SCIENCE. 

This  work  has  just  been  organized.  The  instruction  planned  for  the  present  year  is  not 
extensive.  The  chief  object  of  the  present  year's  work  is  to  teach  the  parents  as  well  as  the 
pupils  the  value  of  such  an  education. 

The  provincial  board  rented  a  very  good  building  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  town  to  be  used 
by  the  domestic-science  department.  This  building  was  fitted  up  not  only  for  class  work, 
but  also  as  a  home  for  some  of  the  girls.  The  two  main  features  of  this  work  are  the  purely 
industrial  part,  such  as  sewing,  cooking,  etc.,  and  the  home  life. 

Class  instruction  is  given  to  about  50  girls.  All  the  classes  in  domestic  science  do  their 
work  and  receive  their  instruction  in  the  building  prepared  for  such  work.  Every  cla«  in 
school  is  made  up  of  boys  and  girls.  While  the  ooys  of  one  or  two  classes  are  doing  shop 
work  the  girls  of  those  classes  are  engaged  in  sewing,  cooking,  etc.  This  department  is 
becoming  quite  popular  with  the  girls.    They  all  enjoy  the  instruction. 

The  otner  feature  of  the  work — that  of  home  life— is  taught  in  a  practical  way.  All  the 
domestic-science  work,  it  maj  be  stated,  is  given  in  a  homeprepared  for  the  girls,*  Prepara- 
tions are  made  whereby  12  girls  may  live  in  this  home  or  **  Home  Useful,"  as  the  girls  call  it. 
The  chaige  is  nominal,  just  a  Httle  more,  however,  than  thej  would  have  to  pay  for  Ixiard 
and  room  out  m  town.  Board  and  room  in  town  cost  from  six  to  twelve  pesos.  Each  pupil 
who  will  hve  in  the  home  pays  P'12  per  month.  By  strict  economy  the  total  amount  paid 
in  will  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  food.  The  auditor  has  decided  that 
the  ''e<^uipment  for  schools  for  manual-training  purposes  may  properly  be  purcliased  from 
provincial  funds,"  also  that  '' the .  purchase  of  tooa  stuffs  and  other  materials  which  are 
strictly  necessary  for  making  experiments  and  demonstration  in  cooking  in  manual-training 
schools  is  a  proper  charge  against  provincial  funds."  Under  this  rulme;  the  province  has 
supplied  the  out&t  needed,  as  well  as  the  supphes  for  experimental  and  demonstrative  pur- 
poses. 

The  total  cost  of  the  outfit,  including  chairs,  12  iron  beds,  cooking  outfit,  and  everything 
that  constitutes  an  absolute  need  up  to  the  present  date  amounts  to  P'900. 

AU  the  girls  in  the  department  or  domestic  science  regard  the  "  home  "  as  theirs.*  How- 
ever, up  to  date  but  7  have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  offered.  Others  wiD 
enter  in  a  short  time. 

The  instructor  in  charge  indicates  in  the  following  report  what  has  been  done  up  to  the 
present: 

For  this  work  all  the  girls  are  divided  into  classes.  The  largest  class  contains  19,  the 
smallest  13.  The  sewing  work  began  June  17.  Our  outfit  for  about  50  girls  consisted  of 
a  few  papers  of  needles,  a  few  spools  of  thread,  and  fifteen  pairs  of  small  shears.  We  bad 
plenty  of  work  to  start  with,  for  the  boys  needed  aprons  for  tneir  carpentry  work.  The  fiwt 
three  weeks  were  spent  at  this  very  uninteresting  work  of  hemming  and  sewing  over  and  over. 

It  then  became  necessary,  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  opening  the  domitory  for  girls,  to 
prepare  table  linen  and  towels  for  the  house.  The  sewing  classes  hemmed  all  the  tovels, 
tablecloths,  and  napkins,  and  marked  them  with  initials  embroidered  in  the  outline  stitch. 

The  pupils  then  made  sewing  bags  marked  with  their  initials  in  which  bags  they  keep  their 
work,  needles,  and  cushion.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  to  have  each  bag  supphed  with  all  the 
necessaries  for  sewing,  but  that  has  not  been  accomplished  yet. 

So  far  all  of  the  work  had  been  done  by  hand,  but  at  this  point  the  province  supf^ied  a 
fine  new  sewing  machine  and  two  pairs  of  good  shears.  In  anticipation  of  the  time  ^en  the 
stove  should  be  here  and  the  cooking  classes  should  begin,  each  girl  bought  cloth  for  an  apron 
whidi  she  took  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  making. 
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Sash  curtains  were  made  and  put  up  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  A  dry-goods  box  which 
had  been  furnished  with  a  lock  and  hinges  the  girb  covered  and  lined,  making  a  receptacle 
for  the  table  linen  and  towels.  An  old  cupboard  without  doors  was  curtained,  draperies 
and  pictures,  such  as  could  be  supplied,  were  put  in  place  by  the  girls.  The  empty  nouse 
was  made  a  really  attractive  and  cheerful  place,  and  not  only  the  girls  who  hoped  to  enter 
took  an  interest  in  it,  but  also  every  girl  in  the  school  seems  to  feel  that  slie  has  some  share 
in  the  home. 

Now  that  the  furnishings  necessary  for  the  present  are  nearly  completed,  each  girl  is  prac- 
ticing hemstitching  on  a  square  of  Unen  for  nandkerchiefs  or  lunch  cloth.  When  finished 
these  will  be  sold  if  purchasers  can  be  found,  and  the  proceeds  will  go  to  buy  more  material. 

It  is  the  plan  that  their  next  sewing  work  \* ill  be  skirts  for  themselves,  when  it  is  hoped 
they  will  learn  to  make  skirts  that  wiu  be  more  suitable  for  school  ^ear  than  the  long  ones 
which  they  now  wear. 

As  to  the  future,  we  have  Mrs.  Piatt's  course,  and  we  hope  to  work  to  it  as  our  limitations 
and  necessities  will  allow. 

While  the  work  in  sewing  has  been  valuable  to  the  girls,  the  work  of  preparing  the  house 
for  occupancy  has,  I  consider,  been  invaluable. 

The  present  plan  of  the  week  for  regular  class  work  is  two  days'  sewing,  one  day  a  lesson 
on  (ooaa  from  notes  given  by  the  teacher  and  put  into  notebooks,  one  day  practice  in  cooking 
with  recipes  put  into  notebooks,  and  one  day  a  lecture  and  notes  on  the  meaning  and  value 
of  domestio-science  work,  the  relation  of  the  different  members  of  the  family  to  one  another 
and  of  each  to  the  home,  care  of  the  person  and  the  home,  morals  and  manners,  and  hygiene, 
allowing  Questions  on  all  points. 

In  the  nome,  which  was  opened  September  1,  the  girls  do  most  of  their  cooking  and  the 
dishwashing  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  Each  girl  takes  care  of  her  own  part  of 
the  sleeping  room,  and  the  dusting  and  cleaning  is  done  by  the  girls,  with  the  exception  of 
the  floors. 

Attention  is  paid  to  regular  habits  of  work,  study,  recreation,  eating,  and  sleeping. 

You  ask  the  question,  "  How  do  the  girls  enjoy  the  domestic-science  work  T'  u  I  can 
judge  from  appearances  the  period  in  domestic  science  is  welcomed  h^  the  pupils,  for  the 
entire  change  of  work  and  novelty  of  accomplishing  something  with  their  hands.  I  consider 
that  the  ^ns  have  taken  very  kindly  to  the  work. 

Our  kitchen  is  light  and  airy,  and  there  is  an  effort  to  keep  it  in  inspection  order  all  the 
time.  It  is  furnished  witli  a  good  stove  and  utensils  for  cooking. — Instructor  in  Domestic 
Science. 

Division  Sitpebintenpent. 


[No.  25,  series  1905.    Extract.] 

LmoAT^N,  Panqasinan,  p.  I.,  1905. 

SCHOOLROOM  PECORATIONS. 

Every  schoolroom  should  be  cheerful  and  attractive.  Many  schoolrooms  are  dark, 
dingy,  and  unattractive,  and,  as  such,  constitute  a  poor  environment  for  the  development 
c^  the  aesthetic  side  of  education.  The  bare  walls  or  the  schoolhouse  can  be  beautified  and 
made  attractive  by  the  use  of  a  few  pictures  and  decorations.  It  may  be  difficult  to  secure 
desirable  pictures  for  the  schoolroom,  but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  secure  flowers  or  deco- 
rations that  can  be  made  by  the  pupils  or  the  people  of  the  community. 

The  school  surroimdings  should  be  made  attractive.  Plant  flowers  and  trees  in  the  school 
grounds.  Children  will  take  great  delight  in  beautifying  the  schoolroom  and  .school  grounds 
if  the  teacher  will  instruct  them  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Every  teacher  is  expected  to 
see  to  it  that  the  schoolroom  and  school  grounds  are  kept  in  good  condition  and  made  plea.s- 
ant  and  attractive  by  the  means  suggested  above. 

This  is  a  part  of  education. 

Division  Scperintenpent. 


[Letters  and  extracts  from  reports  of  division  superintendents  on  the  results  obtained  in  compliance 
witb  Circular  No.  5,  series  1905,  issued  by  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent.] 

Albay,  Albay,  p.  I.,  May  13, 1905. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  handing  you  herewith  some  seven  pictures  illustrative  of  our  base- 
ball team  and  to  give  notice  that  a  series  of  games  was  played  April  6,  7,  and  8  in  Sorsogdn 
Province  between  baseball  teams  representing  the  schools  of  Albay,  Masbate,  and  Sorso- 
gdn provinces. 
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With  coming  years  ''trophy^'  contests  will  undoubtedly  become  of  ereat  interest  in 
school  work  of  southern  Luzdn.  Throughout  the  school  year  contests  will  be  held  in  etch 
of  these  three  provinces  to  secure  provincial  champions.  These  will  contend  for  the  **  tro- 
phy" in  the  firet  week  of  each  long  vacation. 

So  successful  was  this  series  that  it  is  the  intention  in  April,  1906,  to  combine  other  sdiool 
work  with  the  three-day  field  meet — sa^  mornings  for  nterary  and  other  school  contests 
(arithmetic  contests,  debates,  declamations,  etc.),  afternoons  for  running,  jumping,  and 
general  athletics,  besides  the  'Urophy"  games,  and  evenings  for  theatricals  b^  students, 
concerts  by  school  orchestras  or  bands,  quartets,  choruses,  etc.,  with  a  reception  for  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  officials  of  Albay,  Sorsogdn,  and  Masbate.  To  all  of  these  the  puUic 
will  be  invited. 

From  the  "trophy"  contestants  we  expect  to  select  a  combination  team  to  be  taken  to 
Manila,  provided  the  coast  ^ard  service  can  be  convinced  that  such  would  be  official  busi- 
ness warranting  transportation.  Tlie  cost  of  food  and  other  expenses  can  be  defrayed  by 
local  contributions,  wnich  we  can  easily  secure.  With  one  or  two  teachers,  these  ball  play- 
ers— say  20  or  25--would  have  a  "personally  conducted"  excursion,  visiting  government 
offices,  printing  plant,  ice  plant,  street-railway  power  houses,  and  the  numerous  points  of 
interest  in  Manila.  Ball  games  and  athletic  contests  with  the  insular  normal  school,  city 
schools,  Cavite  champions,  Liceo  de  Manila,  etc.,  could  be  arranged,  advertising  the  visit 
and  arousing  interest  in  schoolboys  and  their  work.  Games  and  plans  will  be  arranged  in 
January  coming,  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  provincial  schools  into  prominence. 

From  the  experience  in  Albay  and  Sorsogdn  the  past  year  I  can  state  that  there  is  no 
branch  of  school  work  which  arouses  greater  interest  of  pupils,  parents,  and  officials  in  the 
public  school  than  does  basebaU.  It  has  enormous  influence  on  the  character  of  pupfls, 
teaching  perseverance,  courage,  and  greater  effort  under  difficulty.  It  teaches  friendly, 
manly,  clean  rorppetition.  It  increases  the  attendance  of  the  schools  wherever  introduced, 
and  wonderfully  improves  the  percentage  of  attendance.  Certain  schoolhouse  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  the  past  six  months  has  been  primarily  due  to  the  interest  aroused  by 
baseball. 

DmSION  SuPRRIMTENDKirr. 


[Extract] 

CaoatAn,  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  May  19, 1906. 
In  the  provincial  high  school  upon  the  announcement  of  the  competition  the  boys  imme- 
diately began  to  dean  up  and  beautify  their  garden,  which  has  already  been  laid  out  so  well 
as  to  attract  considerable  attention  of  the  townsfolk.  The  garden  in  reality  comprised 
almost  all  of  the  land  pertaining  to  the  school.  The  boys  at  once  began  to  plant  more 
flower  plants  along  with  the  vegetables.  Surrounding  the  flower  beds  were  constructed 
artistic  fences  of  bamboo  and  rattan.  Many  of  these  little  fences  were  painted.  Upon 
pedestals  erected  in  the  center  and  comers  of  the  plots  were  placed  flowerpots  containing 
Deautiful  flowers  which  the  boys  had  brought  to  the  school  earden  from  their  homes.  The 
passages  between  the  flower  beds  were  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  boj^  were  not  con- 
tent to  confine  their  garden  work  to  the  space  of  time  provided  within  school  hours,  but 
many  of  them  worked  night  after  night  as  late  as  10  o  clock.  The  place  soon  attracted 
much  attention,  and  the  school  girls  and  teachers,  together  with  parents,  frequently  visited 
the  garden,  offering  helpful  suggestions  to  the  boys  at  work  tnere.  Enthusiasm  in  the 
work  continued  up  to  end  of  the  school  year. 

Division  Superintkni»nt. 


[Extract.] 

Iba,  Zambales,  p.  I.,  AprU  IS,  1906. 

The  results  of  this  work  are  very  apparent.  The  barrio  schools  (each  one  in  its  own 
building)  are  neat,  clean,  and  pretty.  They  have  their  yards  fenced.  There  are  flowcn 
inside  and  out.  They  have  made  benches,  hatracks,  flower  baskets,  and  flower  beds. 
They  have  instituted  many  refonns  in  dress  and  cleanliness. 

The  central  school  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  beauty.  The  whole  yard  has  been  inclosed 
by  the  pupils  with  a  pretty  bamboo  fence.  Flower  beds  have  been  made  and  indoseid  with 
fancy  fences.  The  grove  back  of  the  building  has  been  cleaned  and  beautified.  Barren 
places  have  been  covered  with  turf.    The  whole  yard  is  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

The  rooms  in  the  schoolhouses  are  pretty  and  ^resh  because  of  the  abundance  of  potted 
flowers  and  palms  and  the  many  drawings  mounted  in  frames  made  by  the  industrial  claases. 
Hatracks  and  other  articles  of  furniture  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  to 
the  comfort  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

DnnsioN  Supkrintkniis3ct. 


EXHIBIT  B. 

BEPOET  OF.  THE   CHIEF   OF    THE   BUEEAXT  OF   AECHITECTTJEE 
AHD  COHSTEXTGTIOH  OF  PXnSLIC  BTnLDDfOS. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  August  16, 1906. 

Snt:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  July  11,1  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  covering  the  operations  of  this  bureau  during  the  period 
July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905. 

The  authorized  employees  during  the  year  were  as  follows:  Oiief  of  bureau;  master 
builder;  1  superintendent  of  construction,  class  6;  1  electrical  engineer,  class  6;  1  disburs- 
ing officer,  class  6;  1  chief  clerk,  class  6;  1  draftsman,  class  7;  2  djraftsmen,  class  8;  1  prop- 
erty clerk,  class  7;  1  mechanical  exigineer,  class  8;  2  stenc^raphers,  class  8;  1  bookkeeper, 
class  9;  1  storekeeper,  class  9;  2  junior  draftsmen,  class  F;  2  junior  draftsmen,  class  G; 
2  clerks,  class  I;  1  clerk,  class  K,  and  1  messenger. 

Tlie  position  of  mechanical  engineer  has  been  vacant  since  September  1,  1904,  and  that 
of  superintendent  of  construction  since  January  1,  1905.  The  property  clerk  tendered  his 
resignation  to  take  effect  May  1,  and  the  trial  is  being  made  of  having  the  positions  of  prop- 
erty clerk  and  bookkeeper  nUed  by  one  American  and  two  native  clerks,  instead  or  two 
American  clerks,  as  heretofore.    This  arrangement  has  so  far  not  proven  satisfactory. 

The  total  amount  of  overtime  performed  by  the  office  staff  during  the  year,  for  which 
no  extra  compensation  was  allowed,  was  3,833  hours  and  53  minutes,  or,  at  the  rate  of  six 
and  one-half  nours  per  day,  590  dajrs  for  one  man. 

The  total  amount  of  abisences  during  the  year  due  to  sick  or  vacation  leave  of  all  of  the 
office  force  was  317)  days,  and  the  total  amount  of  accrued  leave,  except  that  taken  by 
employees  on  resignation,  was  24  days. 

The  bureau  has  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  an  average  of  346  skilled  and  unskilled 
laborers  per  month. 

With  tne  exception  of  finishing  up  buildings  in  course  of  construction  during  the  last  fis- 
cal year,  of  whicn  mention  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  new  quarantine  station 
at  Cauit  Island,  coal  sheds  at  Rombldn,  Iloilo,  and  Cebd,  and  the  various  improvements  at 
Baguio,  Benguet,  no  permanent  public  works  have  been  undertaken  during  the  year. 
While  the  number  of  buildings  for  which  complete  working  plans  and  specifications  were 
made  greatljr  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  jear,  most  of  the  work  actusQly  executed  con- 
sists of  repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  additions. 

The  records  of  the  drafting  room  show  that  during  the  year  250  sheets  of  drawings  and 
900  sheets  of  blueprints  were  made. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  character  of  the  "building  supplies"  fund,  so  that  it  is 
now  a  reimbursable  fund.  All  supplies  are  purchased  from  this  rund,  and  when  used  tlie 
cost  thereof  is  charged  to  the  appropriation  for  the  building  or  premises  on  which  the  niaio- 
rial  is  used  and  the  "  building  supplies  "  fund  credited  with  a  like  sum. 

The  foUowing  is  a  general  descnption  of  the  work  performed  for  each  bureau  or  separate 
building. 

AYUNTAMIENTO. 

The  marble  hall  has  been  redecorated,  the  scheme  used  being  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
original  decoration.  The  tapestry  hangings  for  the  walls  had  to  be  ordereci  from  Spain. 
The  raised  dais,  railings,  and  des^  whicn  were  formerly  in  the  old  sessions  hall  were  trans-* 
ferred  to  the  marble  hall,  the  dais  and  railings  being  remodeled  to  conform  to  the  new  posi- 
tion. 'Die  main  foyer,  staircase  hall,  second-story  corridors,  and  offices  have  all  been 
repainted  and  neatly  decorated.  The  old  sessions  hall  has  been  subdivided,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide an  office  and  anteroom  for  the  vice-governor. 

During  the  progress  of  the  foregoing  renovations  it  was  discovered  that  the  heavy  hard 
wood  floor  beams  of  the  second  stor^,  at  the  bearings  on  the  exterior  waU,  were  decayed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  impair  their  strength,  and  girders  have  been  placed  under 
the  same  in  such  manner  as  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  floors  for  a  number  of  years.    The 
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timber  framing  of  all  the  second  story  exterior  walls  is  more  or  less  decayed,  and  it  is  rec- 
ommended tliat  the  entire  second  story  of  the  building  should  at  no  distant  date  be  recon- 
structed, using  only  steel  and  concrete.  The  first-story  walls  are  exceedingly  substantial 
and  in  excellent  condition,  and  easily  capable  of  supporting  a  second,  and  even  a  third, 
story. 

A  number  of  additional  electric  lights  and  several  call  bells  and  fans  were  installexl  in 
the  various  oflBces.  Permanent  shelving  was  constructed  in  the  record  department  to  pro- 
vide additional  space  for  the  vast  quantity  of  records  that  have  to  be  preserved.  PEook 
racks  for  approximately  20,000  volumes  have  been  constructed  in  the  corridor  of  the  mar- 
ble hall. 

AUDIENCIA   AND  POSTIGO  BUILDINGS. 

The  Postigo  Building,  which  had  been  unoccupied  for  some  time,  was  renovated  and  fitted 
up  as  a  storage  place  for  the  records  of  the  supreme  court.  The  tile  roof  was  repaired,  the 
floors  strengtnened,  the  interior  painted,  and  proper  racks  constructed. 

CIVIL  SANITARIUM   AND  OTHER   BUILDINGS,  BAGUIO,  BENGUET. 

An  extension  to  the  civil  sanitarium  has  been  built,  containing  24  additional  bedrooms, 
with  bathrooms,  etc. 

Additional  bath  and  toilet  facilities  were  also  installed  in  the  wards  in  the  old  sanitarium 
building.  A  complete  water  supplv  was  installed  for  the  use  of  the  sanitarium,  a  hot-air 
engine  oeing  used  to  raise  water  from  the  spring  to  the  storage  tank,  which  supplier  the 
plumbing  fixtures  throughout  the  sanitarium.  A  septic  vault  was  constructed  below  the 
sanitarium,  to  which  was  carried  the  waste  of  the  various  fixtures. 

New  standing  seam-galvanized  iron  roofs  have  been  placed  on  all  the  cottars  and  on 
the  sanitarium.  An  experiment  has  been  made  of  roofing  the  building  occupied  by  the 
attendants  and  servants  and  the  constabulary  quarters  and  commissary  buudings'with 
shingles  made  from  the  native  Benguet  pine.  From  present  appearances  it  is  believed  that 
a  shmgle  roof  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  for  future  construction,  the  cost  being  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  for  an  iron  roof. 

A  stable,  with  glass  roof,  was  built  for  the  Philippines  Constabulary,  containing  20  stalls, 
feed  room,  harness  room,  and  a  storage  space  for  wagons. 

Considerable  difficulty  having  been  encountered  in  securing  a  satisfactory  heating  appa- 
ratus for  the  Baguio  buildings,  this  bureau,  after  several  experiments,  finaUy  desired  and 
manufactured,  in  Manila,  and  shipped  to  Baguio  ready  to  be  set  up,  several  sneet4ron 
stoves,  which  have  proven  very  satisfactory. 

BUREAU   OF  PRISONS. 

The  workshops,  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  have  been  finished,  the  machinery 
installed,  and  is  now  in  operation. 

BUREAU  OP  COAST  GUARD  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  machine  shop  and  warehouse  are  completed  and  occupied.  The  plans  for  the  for- 
mer were  modified,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  second  story,  which  was  divided  oflf  into  rooms 
and  now  forms  the  main  office  of  the  bureau. 

Wiring  for  electric  lights  and  fans  has  been  installed. 

This  machine  shop  is  provided  with  a  railroad  track,  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
building,  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  heavy  machinery  and  supmies. 

The  water-supply  line,  commenced  last  year,  has  been  extended  to  and  around  the  vari- 
ous outbuildings  and  to  the  marine  railway,  and  b  provided  at  regular  intervals  with 
standard  brass  nose  valves.  This  system  is  so  connected  with  the  power  plant  of  the  ma- 
chine shop  that  in  case  of  fire  sea  water  can  be  pumped  direct  from  the  canal  into  the  lines. 
The  principal  use  of  the  system  is  to  provide  fresh  water  to  the  buildings  and  to  the  fleet 
of  coast-guard  cutters,  wmch  heretofore  had  to  be  supplied  from  "water  boats." 

A  detached  wooden  buUding  was  erected  on  the  sea  wall  adjacent  to  the  machine  shops 
and  fitted  as  toilets  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  workmen  on  the  island. 

QUARANTINE   SERVICE. 

A  new  quarantine  station  has  been  built  on  Cauit  Island,  port  of  Ceb(i,  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Building  for  first-cabin  passengers ;  building  for  second-cabin  passengers;  officers' quar^ 
ters;  bath  house;  disinfecting  building;  attendants'  quarters;  windmul:  dock  and  gang- 
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way;  three  smaU  isolated  buildings  for  infected  persons;  a  barbed-wire  inclosure  for  tents 
to  accommodate  overflow  occupants  of  first  and  second  cabins. 

The  station  is  at  present  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  installation  of  the  windmill 
tower  and  tank  and  the  artesian  well.  Complete  water-supply  and  sewer  systems  have 
been  installed  and  the  buildings  otherwise  completely  equipped  for  their  various  require- 
ments. 

PHILIPPINE   CIVIL  HOflPrTAL. 

The  most  important  work  at  the  civil  hospital  consisted  of  changing  over  the  building 
formerly  occupied  as  attendants'  quarters  into  a  maternity  ward. 

Ihe  building  is  completely  fitted  up,  and  consists  of  two  wards,  three  private  rooms, 
and  a  delivery  room,  toilets,  etc.,  and  has  also  been  wired  and  fitted  with  electric  lights 
and  signal- bell  connections  to  the  main  building. 

The  attendants  are  now  quartered  in  the  small  building  at  the  rear  of  the  hospital,  for- 
merly used  as  a  chemical  laboratory  by  the  bureau  of  government  laboratories,  which  was 
provided  with  toilet  and  bath  and  renovated  for  their  use. 

BUBBAU   OF  CUSTOMS  AND  IMMIORATION. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  customs  premises  in  Manila  was  the  construction 
of  a  heavy  wrought-iron  fence  around  the  entire  premises,  so  that  access  can  now  be 
had  only  through  gateways  guarded  by  watchmen. 

A  continuous  fine  of  covered  platforms  has  been  erected  around  the  inner  court  to  facili- 
tate the  handhng  of  merchandise  and  as  a  protection  against  the  weather. 

Nine  concrete  foundations  have  been  installed  on  the  wharf  and  in  the  appraiser's  stores 
forplatform  scales. 

To  minimize  the  fire  risk  there  has  been  installed  a  stand-pipe  system,  to  which  the  city 
fire  department  can  connect  their  engines  and  which  is  provided  at  various  points  througn 
the  main  building  with  standard  valves  and  hose. 

Also  there  hasl)een  installed  a  Qamewell  auxiliary  fire-alarm  system,  with  11  stations, 
in  direct  connection  with  the  city  fire-alarm  system,  permittinf  the  instantaneous  record 
of  an  alarm  of  fire  directly  from  any  one  of  the  11  stations  to  the  nearest  engine  house. 

Numerous  additional  electric  lights  and  several  additional  fans  have,  dunng  the  year, 
been  installed  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  The  new  appraiser's  office  and  the  harbor 
launch  office  have  also  been  wired  for  electric  lights.  The  interior  telephone-excnange  sys- 
tem has  been  fitted  with  improved  lightning  arresters,  and  additional  connections  estab- 
lished between  the  local  switch  board  in  the  custom-house  and  the  military  telephone 
exchange,  thus  greatly  facifitating  the  service. 

The  acetylene-gas  plant  was  removed  and  stored,  and  the  apparatus  is  available  for  use 
wherever  required. 

Quarantine  statianf  Engineer  Idand. — ^The  coast  guard  water-supply  system  has  been 
extended  to  the  quarantine  detention  station,  thus  obviating  the  canying  of  water  to  this 
building  in  ''water"  boats. 

Correaidor  Idand. — A  small  three-room  building  has  been  constructed  on  Correeidor 
Island  tor  the  Quarters  of  the  signal  sergeant  and  his  assistant,  the  timbers  of  which  are 
carried  up  to  a  neight  sufficient  to  form  an  observation  tower. 

BUREAU   OF  THE   INSULAR   PURCHASING   AGENT. 

Coal  sheds  have  been  constructed  at  Rorabldn,  Iloflo,  and  Ceb6,  with  the  respective 
capacities  of  1,500,  2,500,  and  2,500  tons. 

A  mezzanine  story  has  been  constructed  in  one  of  the  insular  purchasing  agent's  ware- 
houses. 

ORIENTE   BUILDING. 

The  stable  in  the  rear  was  entirely  roofed  over,  stalls  taken  out,  track  for  push  carts 
installed,  and  put  into  shape  for  use  as  a  bodega.  A  hand-power  freight  elevator  was  in- 
stalled. In  that  part  of  the  bodega  occupied  by  the  ordnance  division  of  the  Philippines 
Constabulary  an  oven  for  blueing  arms  was  made  and  installed. 

A  return-call  push-bell  system  and  annunciator  have  been  installed  in  the  offices  of  the 
bureau  of  internal  revenue. 

INTENDENCIA   BUILDING. 

The  old  roof  was  taken  off,  the  timbering  strengthened  and  renewed  where  necessary, 
and  a  galvanized  iron  roof  put  on,  including  gutters  and  leaders. 

In  the  offices  occupied  by  the  bureau  of  pulSic  lands  the  large  hallways  were  floored  over 
level  with  the  main  offices,  the  interior  windows  changed  into  doors,  a  new  stairway  cut  to 
the  entresuela,  and  the  premises  painted  and  fixed  up  throughout. 

Brass  griU  work  was  installed  in  the  partitions  in  the  offices  of  the  treasury  bureau. 
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MALACAf^AN  PALACE. 

The  old  roof  was  taken  off,  the  old  timber  framinKstrengthened,  the  damaged  portums 
removed,  and  a  new  galvanized-iron  roof  put  on.  The  interior  painting  was  renovated. 
The  dining  room  ceilii^  was  raised. 

This  is  the  only  insular  building  in  which  the  electric  wiring  has  been  changed  to  aJkm 
the  use  of  the  new  current  furnished  by  the  Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Light  Company. 

EXPOSmON  GBOUNDS. 

All  the  school  building  were  painted  on  the  exterior.  A  portion  of  the  building  known 
as  the  Northeast  Buildm^  has  been  fitted  as  a  demonstration  laboratory.  Laboratory 
desks  and  hoods,  on  a  model  of  those  designed  and  constructed  by  this  bureau  for  the  gov- 
ernment laboratory,  have  been  installed  and  fitted  with  sinks,  gas,  water,  waste  pipes,  etc 
Qas  for  demonstration  work  is  brought  by  a  pipe  line  from  the  generators  at  the  govern- 
ment laboratory. 

SAITTA  POTENGIANA  BUILDING. 

Several  offices  were  repainted  and  decorated.  Several  additional  electric  lights  and 
fans  were  installed. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBUO  PBIMTINO. 

The  electrotype  and  stereotype  division  of  this  bureau  was  removed  from  the  second  to 
the  first  floor,  necessitating  the  installation  of  water,  steam,  exhaust  and  waste  pipinf , 
strengthening  the  floors,  the  erection  of  partitions,  and  painting.  The  fixtures  in  the  oW 
toilet  room  were  removed  and  the  room  converted  into  an  ink-mixing  room,  a  small  store- 
room being  fitted  up  as  a  toilet. 

The  installation  of  a  new  sewer  and  the  widening  of  Calle  Concepcidn  necessitated  the 
removal  of  the  fence  and  the  lowering  of  the  cesspoolto  conform  to  the  new  grade. 

CUABTEL  PORTfN. 

A  large  media  agua  was  constructed  along  the  entire  westerly  side  of  the  building. 
The  new  civil  supply  store  in  the  CuarteT  Fortin  was  wired  and  fitted  for  electnc  lights 
and  fans. 

SAN   lIzARO  hospital. 

One  of  the  lower  rooms  was  converted  into  a  laundry  for  the  leper  department,  a  new 
cement  floor  being  laid,  and  the  laundry  connected  with  the  water  supply  and  sewer. 

An  outbuilding  was  constructed  and  fitted  with  a  water-closet  and  oath  for  the  use  of 
the  American  employees.  The  water  supply  was  carried  to  the  autopsy  tables  in  the 
morgue  building.  A  10-inch  hot-air  pumping  engine  was  installed  in  the  base  of  the  stor- 
age tank  tower  to  raise  the  water  to  tne  tanlw  above  to  insure  water  for  the  hospital  at  all 
times,  as  the  city  pressure  would  raise  water  to  the  tank  for  a  few  hours  only  each  day. 

The  easterly  and  southerly  exterior  faces  of  the  buildings  were  repainted.  A  large 
amount  of  grading  and  filling  was  done  on  the  premises. 

The  former  women's  department  was  converted  into  a  department  for  the  insane,  the 

Premises  being  divided  off  into  rooms  and  corridors,  with  strong  partitions.  Bilibid 
rison  having  become  so  crowded  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  remove  the  insane  patients, 
which  heretofore  had  been  confined  there,  to  more  spacious  quarters.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  women's  department  from  San  L&zaro  Hospital  to  a  rented  building  in 
Sampaloc  and  convert  the  rooms  so  vacated  into  an  insane  department. 

A  stable  was  erected  with  accommodations  for  4  native  ponies  and  2  American. horses, 
feed  room,  and  attendant's  Quarters. 
A  cold-storage  box  for  bodies  was  constructed  in  the  morgue. 

sampalog  hospital. 

A  large  building  on  Calle  Alejandro  VI  was  rented  by  the  board  of  health  uid  the  neces- 
sary alterations  and  repairs  made  to  fit  the  premises  for  a  women's  hospital. 

SERUM   INSTTTUTR,  SAN   lAzABO. 

The  stables  and  sheds  were  repaired  and  put  info  good  condition  and  the  premises  filled 
in  and  drained. 
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BUBEAU  OF  OOYEBNMENT  LABORATORIES. 

While  the  new  building  was  virtuftlly  completed  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report, 
the  installation  of  the  extensive  machineiy  equipment  delayed  the  formal  transfer  of  the 
building  to  the  bureau  of  government  laboratones  until  March  7,  1905,  upon  which  date 
the  machinery,  with  minor  exceptions,  was  put  in  operation. 

The  completion  and  transfer  of  the  buildmg,  occurring  coincidently  with  the  visit  of  the 
Philippine  Medical  Congress,  was  made  the  occ-asion  of  a  formal  public  reception  at  which 
the  entire  building  was  thrown  open  to  visitors,  the  laboratory  staff  bein^  present  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  uses  and  workmg  of  the  various  apparatus  and  machmery. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  in  connection  with  this  mechanical  equipment  durine  the  period 
covered  by  this  report  embraced  the  erection  of  two  75-horsepower  water-tube  Doilers,  two 
60  horsepower  "local"  engines,  two  37i  kilowatt  Westinghouse  generators,  Wainright  feed 
water  heater,  donkey  and  feed  pumps,  vacuum  pump,  and  air  compressor,  together  with 
their  accessory  piping,  valves,  and  other  fittings.  A  refrigerating  plant,  consisting  of  a 
motor-driven  **Brunswick"  ammonia  compressor,  brine  tank,  circulating  pump,  and  neces- 
sary piping  for  cold-storage  rooms  was  also  installed,  connection  from  the  same  being  estab- 
ILshea  with  a  refrigerator  built  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building.  Exhaust  ventila- 
tion piping  was  uso  installed  throughout  the  building,  connecting  the  laboratory  hoods 
with  a  motor-driven  exhaust  fan  in  each  of  the  centnu  towers,  'fte  erection  of  the  gas- 
generating  apparatus  was  also  completed  and  smoke  piping  and  headers  constructed  for 
the  same,  connecting  with  the  main  stack.  The  steel  smokestack  constructed  in  Singapore 
and  delivered  in  sections  was  riveted  together  and  put  in  place  on  the  brickwork  setting 
prepared  for  it.  A  crematory  for  the  disposition  of  animal  remains  and  laboratory  refuse 
in  general  was  constructed  and  its  flue  outlet  connected  with  the  main  stack.  Numerous 
small  motors  connected  with  centrifuges,  shakers,  and  other  laboratory  apparatus  were 
installed  and  connected,  as  also  a  complete  equipment  of  machine  tools,  embracing  lathe, 
shaper,  drill,  press,  and  grinders,  together  with  the  motors,  rheostats,  and  shafting  per- 
taining thereto.  The  distilling  apparatus  imported  from  Germany  was  connected  with 
the  steam  and  water  system  in  the  main  building. 

A  complete  switchboard,  embracing  two  generators,  one  main  and  one  subdistribution, 
and  a  gau^  panel  was  instaUed  and  connected  with  the  wiring  system  of  the  building. 
Eight  mstnbution  panels  were  also  installed  in  the  corridors  of  the  main  building,  permit- 
ting of  the  ready  control  and  economical  distribution  for  lighting  and  power  purposes  of 
the  current  generated.  Wires  were  drawn  through  and  fixtures  connected  throughout  the 
building  to  the  system  of  iron-wiring  conduits  installed  in  the  preceding  year. 

A  OuneweU  auxiliary  fire-alarm  system  was  instaUed  to  connect  with  the  city  fire-alarm 
service. 

While  some  difl^ulty  was  at  the  outset  experienced  in  securing  the  smooth  operation 
of  all  of  the  foregoing  machinery,  this  was  to  be  anticipated  in  view  of  the  inexperience  in 
this  class  of  work  of  the  native  laborers  chiefly  employed  in  its  erection  and  of  their  unfa- 
miliarity  with  the  materials  used.  Such  difficulties  were  minor  in  character  and  resulted 
chiefly  from  defective  joints  in  steam  and  other  piping,  imperfect  joints  and  wrong  con- 
nectioiis  in  electric  wiring,  and  in  a  few  cases  injunes  receivea  to  apparatus  or  adjustments 
during  transportation  or  erection. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  aU  of  the  machinery  equipment  is  in  satisfactory  operation, 
and  while  sufficient  data  have  not  up  to  this  time  been  accumulated  to  warrant  a  concise 
and  definite  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  its  operation  it  is  believed  from  such  information 
as  is  available  relative  to  its  performance  during  the  past  few  months  that  the  plant  will 
prove  adequate  and  economical  in  the  conditions  involved.  At  the  present  time  and  with 
the  existing  laboratory  staff  somewhat  less  than  half  the  total  power  capacity  suffices  for 
Qorinal  reouirements.  In  designing  this  power  equipment  provision  was  made  for  both 
the  normal  and  extraordinary  requirements  of  a  complete  latwratory  staff,  as  outlined  by 
the  superintendent  of  government  laboratories,  as  also  for  the  needs  of  such  wings  or  out- 
building as  it  was  then  contemplated  might  be  added  in  the  future  to  the  present  labora- 
tory building. 

Among  otner  items,  an  electric  furnace  was  installed  for  the  reduction  of  refractory 
ores,  the  operation  of  which  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  necessitates  the  full  power  of  one 
engine  Andf  dynamo  unit. 

In  view  of  the  serious  importance  that  would  imder  conditions  of  pressure  attach  to  any 
breakdown  of  the  machineiy  eauipment  of  this  building,  and  of  the  lact  that  alterations  or 
extensions  to  a  plant  of  this  cnaracter  are  disproportionately  expensive,  it  is  believed,  in 
the  light  of  this  hureau's  experience  in  such  matters  during  the  three  years  past,  that  the 
provision  made  will  eventually  prove  to  have  been  a  sound  investment. 
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The  foregoing  ia  only  a  general  description  of  the  larger  jobs,  in  addition  to  which  numo^ 
ous  minor  repairs  andalterations  have  been  made  to  the  various  insular  buildings,  embrao 
ing  repairing  toilet  fixtures,  cleaning  waste-pipe  line^,  repairing  leaks  in  roofs,  repairs  to 
electric  hghts,  fans,  and  bells,  various  kinds  of  masoniy  and  carpentry  jobbing,  sidewalk 
and  road  making,  etc.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  piece  of  work  in  or  for  a  building  and  its 
premises  that  the  bureau  is  not  called  upon  to  do. 

The  bureau  has  employed  during  the  past  year  the  following  different  classes  of  skilled 
labor:  Blacksmiths,  masons,  carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  glaziers,  painters,  decorators, 
sculptors  and  modelers,  plumbers,  pipe  fitters,  tinsmiths  ana  roofers,  telephone,  bell,  and 
electric-li^ht  men,  seamstresses,  divers,  and  steam  engineers. 

In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  above,  the  office  has  prepared  working  drawings, 
specifications,  and  bills  of  material  for  the  following  buildm^,  wnich  have  been  or  will  be 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  various  provinces,  municipahties,  or  other  bureaus: 

A  market  and  slaughterhouse  for  Lucena,  Tayabas  Province. 

A  municipal  building  at  Bayombong,  Nueva  Vizcaya  Province. 

A  jail  for  Ilocos  Norte  Province. 

A  jail  for  Lucena,  Tayabas  Province. 

A  provincial  building  for  the  Moro  Province  at  Zamboanga,  Mindanao. 

Scnool  building  for  Bacolod,  Negros  Occidental. 

School  building  for  Rombldn,  Rombldn. 

School  building  for  Lingay^n,  Pangasinin. 

Girls'  industri^  school  at  Bua,  Benguet. 

School  building  for  Tuguegarao,  Cagay&n. 

School  building  for  Bagan,  Isabela. 

School  building  for  Calap&n,  Mindoro. 

School  building  for  Silaijg,  Cavite. 

School  building  for  Sorsogdn,  Sorsogdn. 

Manila  Arts  and  Trades  &hool. 

Philippine  Trade  School,  recitation  and  shop  buildings. 

Model  hi^h-school  building. 

Model  science  hall. 

The  two  latter  are  to  be  used  throughout  the  provinces  where  suitable. 

The  bureau  has  also  prepared  preliminary  plans  for  a  constabulary  post  at  Vigan,  embrac- 
ing a  barracks  building,  guardhouse,  hospital,  mess  building,  band  barracks,  provincial 
headquarters  building,  cx)ttages  for  district  officers,  and  corral. 

The  plans  for  the  agricultural  college  at  La  Carlota,  which  were  mentioned  in  the  las4 
annual  report,  were  revised  in  order  to  bring  the  building  within  the  appropriation.  In 
order  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  building,  a  representative  of  the  bureau  was 
sent  to  La  Carlota  to  investigate  conditions,  secure  data  as  to  transportation,  labor,  and 
materials  available.  On  his  return  to  Manila,  plans  were  prepared,  and  when  they  were 
forwarded  for  approval  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  aoeyance  for  the  time  being. 
Appropriation  for  this  building  was  turned  into  the  treasury  during  the  year. 

At  the  request  of  the  consulting  engineer  to  the  Commission  the  bureau  prepared  plans 
of  the  various  kinds  of  railway  stations  that  will  be  required  on  the  proposed  ifof  lo,  d&piz, 
Bat&n  Railroad. 

Sketch  plans  and  estimates  of  a  hospital  were  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  committee 
on  reorganization.  The  plan,  as  submitted,  comprises  four  one-story  pavilions;  a  coml^ 
nation  women's  and  maternity  ward,  a  general  surgical  ward,  general  medical  ward,  and  a 
ward  for  native  men  and  women;  a  two-story  building  to  accommodate  the  administration 
offices,  operating  room,  emergency  ward,  and  male  and  female  attendants'  quarters,  and  a 
one-story  kitchen  and  dining  room  extension.  It  would  cost  to  construct  such  a  hospital 
of  native  timber  about  P'240,000. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  hst  of  the  various  jobs  a  on  which  work  has  been  performed  during 
the  year,  and  a  detailed  financial  statement. 

Very  respectfully,  Edoab  K.  BoimNK, 

Chief  of  Bureau, 

To  the  honorable,  the  Seoretabt  or  Public  Insteuction, 

Manila,  P.  I. 


a  This  hst  is  on  file  in  the  War  Department. 
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Appropriations  and  dishuraemerdSf  jUcal  year  1905. 
BUREAU  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Public  works. 


!   Balance, 
July  1,1904. 


Aadiencla 

Ayuntamiento 

Bureau  of  health,  San  L&zaro: 

Women's  department 

Electric  wiring 

Leper  department 

Roads,  etc 

Stables 

Septic  tanks 

Wfrd8,etc 

Cholera  hospital 

Plumbing 

Crematory 

VentUation 

General  repairs 

Bureau  of  agriculture: 

Piping 

Storage  building 

General  repairs 

College,  Occidental  Negros. . . 
Bureau  ol  education: 

Exposition  buildings 

Science  buildings 

Training  school 

Cosmopolitan  school 

Normsa  school 

Bureau  government  laboratories 

Serum  institute 

CaUelris 

CalleAllx 

Laboratory  building 

Laboratory  equipment 

Laboratory  fixtures 

Serum  laboratory 

Serum  laboratory  and  ani-  I 

mal  houses | 

Malacafian  palace ' 

Insular    cold-storage    and    ice  j 
plant:  I 

Painting,  etc 

Storage  shed l 

Stables I 

Painting  roof,  etc 

Bureau  Insular  treasury,  vault,  j 

etc ' 

Bureau  public  printing: 

Roof  and  general  repaira 

Warehouse,  etc I 

Civil  hospital 

Santa  Potenciana  Building 

Bureau    of  coast   guards   and 
transportation: 

Warehouses 

Repairs 

Watchman's  building 

Machine  shop 

Water  and  electric  mains . . . 

Office 

Awnings 

Bureau  of  customs  and  immigra- 
tion: 

Iron  fence 

Sidewalks 

Signal  mast 


App^ri.lo^^„,,^J     0«^™i 


Balance. 


Debit.    ,   Credit. 


r2,232.27     r  1,321. 00  I  r 3, 497. 23    r56.04 

6,888.43       17,740.00  I    21,015.93' I '    3,612.50 


3.833. 

777. 

500. 
2,411. 
1,300. 
6,288. 
50.000. 
2,485. 
3,000. 

625. 

735. 


31  ( 

94 

00 

10 

00 

03 

00 

22 

00 

65 

50 


2,495.38    1     1,337.93 


352.00 

78.76 

400.00 

50,000.00 

4,492.55 


2,733.40 

613.41 

735.59 

11,754.01 

53,745.26 

20,433.36 

1,065.79 


158.64 

109.47 

216.50 

1,271.36 

5,686.71  ! 


8,100.00  . 


2,398.54 

2,893.76 

300.51 

718. 15 

7,158.73 


r  2, 194. 60  L 

777.78  . 

601.32  I. 

50,000.00  I. 

ia>.24  ;. 


619.30 
390.53 


66.60 


28,000.00 
12,000.00 
20,000.00 
5,500.00 


5,500.00 


42,418.90 


2,400.00 

30,874.04  , 
24,312.00  ' 


1,728.24 
2,840.79  [ 
3,244.45  ' 


2,733. 
236. 
503. 
10,443. 
87,(>66. 
20,433. 
3,441. 

25,047. 
10,566. 


746. 


17.35  I 


!r"325."i4 


■I 


352.00 

78.76 

333.40 

50,000.00 


232.28 
1,246.51 
7,243.31 


937.90 
28,000.00 
12,000.00 
20,000.00 


376.76 


63.85 
1,254.70 


23.80 


2,700.00 


6,960.11 

7,583.50 
77,000.00 
2,853.30 
4,601.84 


66,116.36 

1,000.00 

600.00 

420.52 

4,940.41 

351.47 


Painting.. 
■  mild 


Main  building 

Standplpes. 

Electric  lights 

General  alterations  and  re- 

pairs 

Bureau  of  the  insular  purohaslng 
agent: 

Stables,  etc 

Coal  sheds 

Sidewalks 

^    Filling 

Bureau  of  prisons: 

Workanop 

Warehouse 

Roof,  workshop 


26,000.00 
2,402.61 
3,000.00 
7.10 
2,602.64 
3,000.00 
4,813.27 

1,144.78 


41,886.76 

28,000.00 

700.00 

1,700.00 

29,789.49 
8,068.04 


5,274.04 

552.57 

10,670.00  I 

3,075.29 

1 
981.97  1 

2,840.72  1 

3,244.45  1 

2,626.75 

3,009.36  

1,200.00 

74.25 
2,750.75 
7,202.15  ; 4,781.35 


1,000.00 


77,000.00 


4,446.55  I. 


14,616.94 


76,904.17 
190.67 


80.00 


348.53 

4,495.33 

322.47 


25,193.49   24,298.18   26,000.00 


3,147.24 
809.33  ; 


3,853.30 
155.29 


681.89 


71.99 
445.08  > 


600.00 


2,255.89 


29.00 
80.00 


895.31 


2,089.34 

1,851.24 

4,468.54 

4,800.00  6,713.67 


3,654.32  I 
7,728.90 


44,736.05 
29,034.58 

'//////////  ''l/i^'.bb 

14,828.00  I  44,617.49 

825.02  >   7,569.88 

1,625.00  t   1,423.02 


146.72 

3,000.00 

7.10 

513.30 

1,148.76 

344.73 

231.11 

754.32 

50.71 

5,928.90 

765.42 

700.00 

255.00 

'■;!!!;;  ■i;::::::.-. 

826.02 


489.06 
201.98 
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Appropriations  and  disbursements ^  fiscal  year  1905 — CSontinued. 
BUREAU  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS— Coot'd- 


Publlc  works. 


Balance,    ' 
July  1,1904.' 


ropri- 


Bureau  of  architeoture: 

Roof r  1,324.05 

Shelving '         455. 12 

BuUdings,  Bagulo '    17,101.61 

Intendencia  Building 8, 000. 00 

Oriente  Building 276.98 

General  alterations  and  re-  i 

pairs 3,814.50 

Custom-house,  Balabac 659. 81 

Postlgo  Building 

Cuartel  Fortin: 

Post-office I    17,217.79 

11,402.94 
400.00  ! 


r  200. 00 
88,880.77 
11,064.00 

5,758.00 

31,000.00 


3,400.00 


Supply  store 

Electric  connections 

Bureau  of  the  Philinpines  con- 
stabulary: 

Santa  Lucia  Building 

Office,  etc.,  Baguio 

Stable 

Mint  building 

Quarantine  station,  Cebd 


5,000.00 
20,000.00 

4,000.00 

725.00 

41,276.85 


Total 621,491.05     486,200.01 


Disbursed. 


General 
fund. 


M,  136. 60 
604.24 
54,618.16 
9,425.08  ; 
5,907.83  ' 

44,207.34 

605.89 

3,393.32 

17,038.57 

10i043.79 

400.00 


4,997.96 
3,019.86  I 
1,281.25  ' 


r  187. 45 

.16 

34,220.77 

8,290.91 


r9,392.75 


16,052.07 


14,152.06  , 


655,030.85     319,139.62 


Balance. 


Debit.      Credit. 


r50.72 

17, 143. 45 

1,348.01 

127.15 


53.ft2 

6.68 


179.22 
1,359.15 


'  2-04 

928.07 

2,718.75 

725.00 

I  27,124.79 


<i0,393.75  ,142.013.34 


a  Outstanding  bills  against  other  bureaus  cover  this  debit  balance. 

Disbursements,  public  works: 

Work  done  by  bureau P445.734.96 

Work  done  by  contract 210.206. 8© 


Total. 


655,930. 85 


Building  supplies: 

Balance,  July  1,  1904 P" 35, 566. 39 

FumiB(^ed 274,643.08 

Disbursed 7,945.99 

Insular  purchasing  agent's  charges 242, 763.07 


Balance. 


Biu-eau  of  agriculture: 

Balance  July  1, 1904  (rice  farm.  Act  No.  634) . 

Refunded  to  treasury 

Bureau  of  the  Philippines  constabulary: 
Clothing,  camp,  and  garrison,  1904— 

Balance  July  1, 1904 

Refunded  to  treasury 


Barracks  and  quarters,  19a'>- 

Warrant 

Disbursed 


Balance. 


310,209.47 


250,699.06 
50,510.41 


53.50 
53.50 


102.00 
102.00 


7,500.00 
6,236.98 

1,283.03 


RECAPITULATION. 


Credits. 


Salaries  and  wages P'57,000.00 

Contingent  expenses , 7, 138. 00 

Public  works I  1 ,  107, 691. 06 

BuUdlng  sapplles j  310,200.47 

Bureau  of  agriculture 53. 50 

Bureau  of  the  Philippines  constabulary '  7, 602. 00 


Total '  1,489,694.03 


DebiU. 

General  fund. 

Balaaoe. 

P"  53,663. 72 

r3,S36.35 
1,651.68 

5,486.32 

655,930.85 
250,099.06 

^319,130.63 

132,630.» 
50,5ia4l 

53.50 
102.00 

6,236.98 

1,263.03 

972,016.93 

319,296.12 

198,381.96 

EXHIBIT  C. 
BEPOET  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PEnTTEE. 


Depabtment  op  Public  Instruction, 

Bureau  op  Pubuo  Printing, 

Manila,  September  15, 1905, 

Sib:  I  preeent  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  this  bureau  for  the  period  from 
July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  with  certain  additional  statistics  to  date  of  report. 

The  total  value  of  the  product  of  the  bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  was  9359,322.615. 
A  comparison  of  Table  1  with  that  submitted  in  the  last  annual  report  shows  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  total  product  of  $75,408,775  for  the  year. 

Excess  value  of  product  over  all  cost  of  operation  is  $124,937.91,  as  compared  with 
159,641.01  for  the  fiscal  year  1904. 

The  total  cost  of  operation  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  was  $204,535,445.  Total  collections 
for  product  for  the  nscal  year  1905,  including  provincial  and  municipal  printing,  sale  of 
waste  paper,  and  stock  prmting  on  hand,  was  $82,869,275,  which  was  deposited  with  the 
insular  treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  Deducting  the  receipts  from  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion leaves  the  total  cost  of  printing  for  the  insular  government  $121,666.17.  Allowing 
117,849.26  as  deterioration  on  equipment  and  $12,000  per  annum  for  rent  brings  the  totw 
cost  of  printing  for  the  insular  government  to  $151,515.43. 

A  further  modification  has  been  made  in  the  scale  of  prices  on  which  the  product  of  this 
bureau  is  computed,  amounting  to  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  total 
product. 

During  the  year  13,889  requisitions  have  been  completed,  6,376  of  which  were  for  pro- 
vincial printing,  662  of  which  were  for  the  city  of  Manila,  and  630  for  outside  work. 

Tliis  bureau  continues  to  use  the  custom-house  bodegas  for  storage  purposes.  The 
question  of  providing  a  substantial  building  for  this  bureau,  where  the  supplies  can  be 
stored  under  the  same  roof,  is  one  to  be  given  consideration  in  the  near  future. 

The  p>ersonnel  of  this  bureau  is  constantly  changing  and  the  force  of  American  instruct- 
ors has  been  materially  decreased.  The  following  taUe  shows  the  changes  in  the  personnel 
from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905: 


Appointments. 

Separations. 

Employees. 

t 

£ 

1 

Total. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

s 

Total. 

Americans: 

Instructors  from  United  States  civil 
service 

5 

5 

8 

"'i' 

1 

9 

Clerks  from  United  States  civil  service. . 

1 

1 

Instructors  from  Philippine  civil  service 

i 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 


4 

2 

2 

1 

6 
5 

5 

4 

1 

6 

Clerks  from  Philippine  civil  service 

Copyholders  from  Philippine  civil  serv- 
ice  

1 

2 


...... 

1 

3 

4 

1 
1 
7 



6 

Watchmen  from  Philippine  civil  service. 
Filipinos: 

Clerks 

1 



1 

6 
2 

Craftsmen . .      r -  - 

i 

1 

2 

4 

Junior  craftsmen 

21 
20 
47 
9 
11 
18 
5 
6 
2 

10 


31 
18 

i 

2 

11 
15 
32 

19 

Apprentices 

Helpers 

15 

32 

MftRsencT'Prfl                        - 

'.'."". 

• 

6 
8 

25 
2 

10 

6 

Carreteia  drivers 



8 

L&borers                .              

25 

Japanese  carpenters 

2 

Chinese  cftroenters                  .          

10 

East  Indians  watchmen 

Total 

152 

21 

173 

16 

3 

114 

1 

17 

151 
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626  REPORT   OF   THE    PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  instruction  is  submitted: 

Mat  2, 1905. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  instruction  of  the  native 
employees  of  this  bureau  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1904,  to  May  1,  1905: 

No  better  indication  that  progress  has  been  made  since  the  submission  of  the  last  annual 
re]>ort  could  be  desired  than  the  substantial  decrease  which  has  taken  place  during  that 
period  among  the  craftsmen  instructors  and  which  will  continue  up  to  July  of  this  year, 
when  several  resignations  will  become  effective.  No  reduction  in  tne  force  of  instructors 
is  made  until  the  public  printer  is  convinced  that  the  natives  are  able  to  perform  their 
duties  satisfactorily  and  with  credit  to  the  bureau.  While  every  American  employee  of 
the  mechanical  divisions  is  under  agreement  to  act  as  an  instructor  of  native  nelp,  the 
greater  number  of  those  so  classified  at  the  present  time  would  still  be  required  to  fill 
positions  demanding  executive  ability,  such  as  foremen  and  assistant  foremen.  These 
men,  therefore,  will  be  employees  long  after  the  time  when  the  need  of  actual  instructore 
will  have  passed.  In  the  proof  room,  also,  decrease  of  American  help  may  not  be  expected 
until  natives  of  exceptional  ability  can  be  secured  who  possess  a  very  thorough  knowled^ 
of  the  English  lan^age.  Good  proof  readers  are  few  among  Amencan  craftsmen,  and  it 
is  no  discredit  to  the  native  that  he  is  not  now  qualified  to  assume  such  positions.  Faith- 
ful attendance  at  night  school  and  a  determination  to  become  proficient  in  the  language 
are  indications  that  some  employees  strive  to  prove  themselves  worthy. 

E^liminating,  then,  those  employees  who  are  not  mainly  instructors,  there  are  in  the 
composing  room  only  3  Americans  acting  as  instructors,  1  in  the  bindery  (who  has  resigned, 
effective  July  1,  1905),  1  in  the  photo-engraving  room,  2  in  the  electrotype  and  stereo- 
type divisions,  and  4  in  the  press  room.  U  is  understood,  of  course,  that  these  American 
instructors  are  actively  engaged  at  their  several  crafts,  and  not  employed  wholly  as  teachers. 

A  full  quota  of  apprentices,  ranging  from  class  6  to  class  2,  is  now  employed,  there  being 
61  on  the  rolls  on  this  date.  Of  the  many  who  apply  to  the  civil  service  board  for  the 
apprentice  examination  a  very  large  percentage  express  their  preference  for  aasignmcfit 
to  the  composing  room.  In  that  mvision  the  rudimentary  parts  of  the  trade  have  been 
very  quickly  learned,  and  promises  of  thorough  development  were  looked  for  earlier  than 
in  the  other  trades.  This  rapid  progress  has  not  been  maintained.  Still,  commendable 
advancement  is  noted  and  compares  favorably  with  regular  apprenticeship  progress  in 
the  United  States.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  endeavor  is  bein^  JxuMe  to  have 
the  several  branches  of  the  trade  covered  in  three  years,  the  boys  not  bemg  required  to 
do  helpers'  or  laborers'  work.  Not  many  apprentices  in  the  United  States  ate  so  fortu- 
nate. There,  sweeping  the  floor,  running  errands,  taking  care  of  the  fire,  etc.,  are  con- 
sidered primary  duties. 

Absences  of  apprentices,  from  whatever  cause,  must  be  made  up  in  each  dasB  before 
appointment  is  given  to  a  higher  class,  thus  insuring  an  actual  three-year  course.  From 
the  date  of  entrance  into  the  second  class  apprentices  are  granted  bonus  under  Act  No.  650 
which  is  an  incentive  to  faithful  attendance,  no  bonus  being  allowed  unless  a  full  day  b 
worked. 

Seven  of  the  apprentices  in  the  composing  room  have  served  the  required  period  on 
typesetting,  strai^t  and  tabular  matter,  and  have  been  assigned  to  iob  work,  6  have  nearly 
completed  the  tabular-matter  period,  while  4  are  engaged  on  strai^t  matter. 

In  the  bindery  3  apprentices  are  engaged  in  finishing,  3  in  forwarding  blank  books,  4 
in  forwarding  printed  books,  4  on  ruling  machines,  and  2  on  quarter-bound  work,  being 
rotated  as  they  advance  from  class  to  class. 

Three  of  the  apprentices  in  the  olectrotype  and  stereoty]>e  division  have  completed  the 
assignment  as  finishers  and  have  served  some  time  on  molding,  battery  work,  and  cast- 
ing; 2  have  completed  the  latter  course  and  are  now  finishing.  Two  have  still  some  time 
to  work  at  molding,  etc.,  and  1  at  finishing,  before  beinf  given  a  different  assignment. 

Of  the  native  boys  in  the  photo-engraving  room  each  has  had  more  or  less  experience  in 
every  specialty;  3  have  completed  their  terms  on  line  photography,  4  on  stripping,  5  oo 
half-tone  etchmg,  4  on  line  etching,  all  on  routing^  proving,  and  blocking,  and  2  m  finii<hing. 

No  assignment  to  special  branches  is  possible  m  the  power  plant,  the  apprentices  being 
given  instruction  in  the  machine  shop  or  on  the  electncal  equipment  ana  repairs  as  cod- 
tingencies  demand. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1904  instructions  were  issued  to  the  press  room  that, 
whenever  opportunity  afforded,  the  apprentice  boys  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  form 
and  execute  all  the  work  without  the  assistance  of  an  instructor.  The  results  augured 
so  well  that  you  issued  positive  instructions  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1905,  instructors 
should  not  give  any  further  manual  instruction,  but  should  confine  themselves  to  super- 
vision and  oral  advice,  except  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  fact  to  be  noted  oo 
the  make-ready  slips.  These  slips  show  time  consumed  in  putting  to  press  and  making 
ready,  and  the  instructor's  report  as  to  the  time  that  should  have  been  consumed,  how 
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long  it  would  have  taken  if  done  by  an  instructor,  the  total  time  consumed  on  job,  the 
number  of  sheets  spoiled,  and  such  other  remarks  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  Each  job 
is  0.  K.'ed  by  the  instructor.  These  reports,  attached  to  an  O.  K.'ed  sheet  and  accom- 
panied by  a  proof  of  the  first  impression,  is  daily  forwarded  to  the  office  and  inspected, 
such  action  taken  as  called  for  by  the  individual  record,  and  then  filed.  This  method  is 
proving  satisfactory  and  greater  results  will  be  accompli^ed. 

During  the  ye^r  only  one  boy  failed  to  receive  the  reiquired  rating  in  one  grade  to  advance 
to  the  next  higher.  One  bojp'  had  to  be  separated  from  the  service  because,  after  a  fair 
trial,  he  showed  lack  of  capacity. 

Commencing  with  January  1,  1906,  some  apprentices  will  have  completed  the  three- 
year  period  required  by  Act  No.  650. 

On  May  1,  1905,  the  status  of  apprentices  in  the  several  divisions  was  as  follows: 


Class  6. 
2 

Class  5. 

Class  4. 

Class  3. 

Class  2. 

Composliig  room 

Bindery 

Press  room 

3 
2 

6 
4 
2 
3 

2 

3 
6 
8 
4 

2 

2 
2 
2 

Electrotype  and  stereotype  room 

1 

Photo-engraving  room 

I 

Power  plant . . .  T. 

Total 

5 

9 

17 

23 

7 

The 
ticesfor 


following  statement  shows  the  appointments,  separations,  and  promotions  of  appren- 
[)r  the  period  July  1, 1904,  to  Apnl  30,  1905,  inclusive: 


Month. 


Promotions. 


Appren- 
tices. 


July,  1904 

August.  1904 

September,  1904. 
October,  1904. . . . 
November,  1904. 
December,  1904. . 
January, 1905... 
February,  1906. . 

Haroh,  1906 

April,  1905 


From 
class  6 

to 
class  5. 


Total. 


From 
class  5 

to 
class  4. 


From         From 
class  4       class  3 

to  I       to 

class  3.  I   class  2. 


29 


Separa- 
tions.a 


a  Names  of  apprentices  and  causes  of  separations:  August,  1904,  lenacio  Fatalla,  quit;  Comelio 
Ifamuyac  and  Antonio  Marella,  continued  aosence;  October,  1904,  J  086  Lorenzo  and  Feliciano  Odmez, 
quit;  November,  1904,  Jo86  Narvaez  and  Ambrosio  Pablo,  quit;  Justo  Oer<5nimo,  discharged  for  vio- 
lation of  rules  and  making  threats;  January,  1905,  Cipriano  corpus,  resigned;  March,  1905,  Felipe  Tan- 
Janque,  disobeying  orders;  Slmedn  Catfl,  lack  of  capacity. 


Very  respectfully, 

Mr.  John  S.  Leech, 

PMhlic  Printer. 


Edwin  C.  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  Instruction. 


The  following  tabular  statements  show  in  detail  the  work  executed  and  cost  of  operation: 

Table  A.  Employees  of  the  bureau  of  public  printing,  September  15,  1905. 

Table  1.  Statement  showing  cost  of  operating  the  plant  during  the  fiscal  year  1905,  as 
compared  with  the  product. 

Table  2.  Statement  of  appropriations  and  disbursements,  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905. 

Table  3.  Sundry  disbursements  for  continent  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  made  by 
H.  A.  Lampman,  disbursing  officer,  and  Louis  M.  Letng,  acting  disbursing  officer. 

Table  4.  Outstanding  obligations,  for  contingent  expenses,  fiscal  year  1905,  to  be  paid 
by  H.  A.  Lampman,  disbursing  officer. 

Table  4a.  Statement  of  account  of  fiscal  year  1904. 

Table  5.  E<|uipment. 

Table  6.  Pnnting  and  binding  executed  and  delivered  during  the  fiscal  year  1905. 
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In  accordance  with  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  July  11,  1905, 1  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  printing  and  binding  was  executed  in  July,  1905,  to  the  value  of  116,692.50. 
and  m  August,  1905,  S21,972.80. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  of  the  instructing  force.  An  a 
whole,  they  have  been  dilieent  in  their  efforts,  and  it  islargelydue  to  them  that  the  native 
employees  have  obtained  tneir  present  degree  of  efficiency.  The  progress  made  during  the 
year  has  been  satisfactory. 

Very  respectfully,  John  S.  Leech, 

Public  Printer. 
The  Sbcretabt  or  Pubuc  Instructtion, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Table  A. — Employees  of  the  bureau  of  public  printing ,  September  15,  1905. 


Nationalities. 


Temporary. 


Employees. 


Public  printer,  super- 
intendent of  instruc- 
tion, and  foreman  of 

printing 

Technical  (entitled  to 
overtime  pay) : 

Instructors 

Copyholders 

Craftsmen 

Junior  craftsmen 

Apprentices 

Heipera  (1  Chinese) 

Laborers 

Clerical,  etc.  (not  en- 
titled   to    overtime 

(Jlerks 

In  charge  of  labor- 
ers  

Watc^imen  (two 
East  Indians) 

Messengers 

Carretela  drivers 

Carpenters 

Total.... 


16  I  11  I  43  I  13  I  19  297  ,  39  I  1  242  1   1  !  8  I  5  ,  297 


Table  1. — Statement  showing  cost  of  operating  the  plant  during  the  fiscal  year  1905,  <u 
comparea  with  the  product. 

[United  States  currency.] 

CiiKDrra. 

Printing  and  binding  for  civil  ^vemment  authorized  by: 

Governor-general  (Rec|uisitions  A) $44. 826. 00 

Secretary  of  the  interior  (Requisitions  B) 62,  501. 75 

Secretary  of  commerce  and  police  (Re(|uisitions  C) 60, 058. 65 

Secretary  of  finance  and  justice  (Requisitions  D) 87,  872. 10 

Secretary  of  public  instruction  (Requisitions  E) 26, 881. 10 

Printing  and  binaing  for  bureau  of  public  printing  (section 

9,  Act  No.  296} 3,304.25 

Obsolete  forms  destroyed  by  authority  of  insular  auditor 2, 010. 49 

$276,453.34 
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Printing  and  binding  authorized  by  the  governor-general  for: 

City  of  Manila $11,956.55 

Provincial  governments 62, 685. 98 

Outside  parties  (other  than  the  government) 7, 099. 15 

Stock  printing  on  hand  June  30,  1905 $19, 940. 70 

Lees  8to<i  printing  on  hand  July  1,  1904 19.264.07 

676.63 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  other  than  printing  and  binding  (waste 

paper,  boxes,  etc.) 450. 965 

Total 359,322.615 

Debfts. 

Salaries  and  wages,  including  outstanding  obligation $134, 869. 70 

Printing  paper  expended  (Table  No.  5) $49, 409. 06 

Supplies  other  than  printing  paper  expended 

(Table  No.  5) 17,841.48 

67,250.54 

Miscellaneous  expenditures, includnig  outstanding  obligations 

(Tables  Nos.  3  and  4) 2,415.205 

204,535.445 

Excess  product 1 54, 787. 17 

Equipment  June  30,  1903 $141, 506. 63 

Less  10  per  cent  for  deterioration 14, 150. 66 

127,355.97 
Paid  for  during  fiscal  year  1904 41, 321. 38 

168,677.35 
Leas  10  per  cent  for  deterioration 16, 867. 73 

151,809.62 
Paid  for  during  fiscal  year  1905 a  26, 683. 03 

Total  equipment  June  30,  1905 178,  492.65 

Leas  10  per  cent  for  deterioration 17, 849. 26 

Allowance  for  rent 12, 000. 00 

29,849.26 

Total  excess  over  all 124, 937. 91 

Property  condemned  and  dropped  fiscal  year  1904 308. 22 

Property  condemned  and  dropped  fiscal  year  1905 545. 37 

Total 853.59 

o  Equipment  received  during  1905,  paid  out  of  1904  funds $20,786.98 

Equipment  received  during  1906,  paid  out  of  1906  funds 3,460.03 

Paid  Dv  H.  A.  Lampman  for  subscription  to  the  Inland  Printer  and  the  Printing 

Art.. 11.32 

24,258.33 
10  per  oent  paid  to  insular  purchasing  agent 2, 424 .  70 

Total 26,683.03 
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Table  2. — Statement  of  appropnaiions  and  disbursements  for  the  bureau  of  puhHe  printiiuf, 

July  1, 1904,  to  June  30,  1906. 

[United  States  currency.] 


Appropria- 
tion, Act 
No.  1225. 


Disburse- 
ments. 


Balance. 


OutMand- 
ingobtt- 
f^tionx. 


Salaries  and  wages: 

Designated  dasses 

Craftsmen,  Junior  craftsmen,  etc , 

Apprentices 

Overtime  and  contingent 

Refund  of  H.  A.  Lampman  (overpayment 
and  fines) , 


192,000.00 
42,500.00 
7,500.00 
7,500.00 

as.  095 


Total  salaries  and  wages. . 
Contingent  expenses 


181,700.985 
40,445.215 
6,490.535 
6,093.44 


$10,209,015 
2.054.785 
1,000.465 
1,406.56 

a  3. 695 


S33.16 
8.365 


149,503.695  134,829.175 
lA  ART  v\  f  * 2,356.035 
44,467.50    j|e28, 705.40 


14,674.52 
13,337.70 


Total. 


193,971.195 


165,890.61 


40.525 
f  i*70.» 
\<13. 158-60 


28,012.22    I     13,a».61i 


a  Refund  to  craftsmen.  Junior  craftsmen,  etc. 

5  Disbursements  by  H.  A.  Lampman  and  Louis  M.  Lang  (Table  3). 

c  Disbursements  by  auditor  for  purchases  from  insular  purchasing  agent  (Table  5) . 

<i  To  be  paid  by  H.  A.  Lampman  (Table  4). 

e  To  be  paid  by  auditor  for  purchases  from  insular  purchasing  agent  (Table  5). 

Table  3. — Sundry  disbursements  for  contingent  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  made  by 
H.  A.  Lampman,  disbursing  officer,  and  Louis  M.  Lang,  acting  disbursing  officer. 

[United  States  conency.] 

Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant: 

Ice  and  water $325,925 

Electric  current 963.99 

HonBeshoeing 17. 00 

D.  M.  Salva,  horseshoeing 50. 00 

Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company,  telegram .85 

Bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transportation,  8  castings  for  vanous  presses 41. 47 

Bureau  of  Prisons: 
Bilibid  prison — 

Laundry 182.12 

Labor  on  stacking  tables 64. 405 

Repairing  delivery  wagon,  carromata,  and  carretela 146. 375 

Pickett  &  Roberts,  harness  repairs 7. 25 

Edwin  C.  Jones,  refund  of  one-third  of  I  per  cent  on  bond  while  acting  as  public 

printer 52.08 

Insular  purchasing  agent,  horseshoeing 3. 98 

City  of  Manila,  carromata  hire 3. 515 

Ramdn  Montes,  12,000  lithographs 397.50 

Homer  L.  Knight,  eggs  for  p^oto-engraving 21. 255 

Inland  Printer  Company,  1  bound  volume  and  one  and  three-twelfths  years' 

subscription. o  6. 25 

S.  D.  Martinez,  repairing  and  painting  5  awnings 60. 00 

Heacock  &  Freer,  repairing  1  watchman's  clock  and  1  time  stamp  clock 7. 00 

University  Press,  one  year's  subscription a  5. 07 

Total 2,356.035 

Table  4. — Outstanding  obligations  for  contingent  expenses,  fiscal  year  1905^  to  be  paid  fry 
U.  A.  Lampman,  disbursing  offiicer. 

[United  States  curxezioy.] 
Bureau  of  prisons: 
Bilibia  Prison — 

Repairing  delivery  wagon. $48,625 

Laundry 19.74 

Curtains  for  wagon. 2. 125 

Total 70.49 


a  Kquipment. 
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Table  4a. — Statement  of  account  of  fiscal  year  190^. 
r United  States  currency -1 


DISBX7KSEMXNT8. 


Mrs.  Mar»iiet  Hugo,  salary 
Owen  Diuiv,  salary 

ade  *^    "" 


1903. 


Payments  made  by  H.  A.  Lampman,  disbursing  officer: 

American  Stables,  for  repairs  on  wagon 

John  S.  Leech,  salary 

Antonio  Marella,  salary 


Balance  July  1, 1905. 


Salaries 

and 
wages. 


Balance  on  books  of  insular  auditor  July  1, 1904 19,596. 26 

Refund  by  Louis  M.  Lang,  acting  disbursing  officer 173. 81 


9,770.06 


10.00 
15.17 


266.665 
L285 


9,476.94 


Contingent 
expenses. 


132,269.59 
61.34 


32,330.93 

29,606.63 
16.00 


2,700.80 


Note. — A  large  number  of  other  tables,  showing  stock  and  material  on  hand  and  the  amount  of 
work  done  for  the  diflerent  departments  of  the  insular  government,  accompany  this  report  and  are  on 
fUe  in  the  War  Department,  wher^  they  may  be  consmted. 


EXHIBIT  D. 
BEPOET  BTTEEATJ  OF  AECHXYES,  PATEVTS,  COPYEIOHTS,  ETC. 

[Tianalation.] 

Department  op  Pubuo  Instruction, 

Bureau  op  Archives, 
Manila,  August  15,  1906, 

Sib:  The  transfer  of  the  notarial  records  to  the  bureau  of  archives  increased  the  work  of 
thi^  bureau  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  to  interrupt  the  task  of  arranging 
and  classifving  documents  in  order  to  attend  to  the  work  of  dispatching  the  numerous 
copies  of  documents  from  said  records  daily  requested  by  private  parties  desiring  to  use 
said  copies  in  civil  actions  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Upon  tne  establishment  of  the  cattle- 
registration  act  the  undersigned  found  it  necessary  to  require  his  office  force  to  work  full 
hours  during  the  heated  term,  a  few  days  after  the  short  working  hours  had  conmienced, 
and  even  to  increase  the  six  and  one-half  hours  required  prior  to  tne  heated  term  to  seven 
hours  per  diem,  which  time  is  still  in  force  in  this  bureau,  in  order  to  conciliate  in  some 
manner  the  increased  work  of  the  same  with  its  scant  personnel,  considering  that  sinco  the 
establishment  of  this  bureau  no  additional  employees  have  been  appointed,  notwithstanding 
the  transfer  of  records  and  the  new  legislation  of  which  I  have  s]X)ken  and  which  necessarily 
caused  an  increase  of  the  work  devolving  upon  this  bureau. 

The  bureau  of  archives  is  in  charge  of  the  files  of  the  documents  appertaining  to  the  late 
Spanish  Grovemment  of  these  islands,  the  notarial  records,  the  general  register  of  cattle 
brands,  and  the  register  of  patents,  cop3rrights,  and  trade-marl^. 

register  op  cattle  brands. 

TTie  new  service  created  by  the  cattle-registration  act,  entrusting  this  bureau  with  the 
general  register  of  the  cattle  brands  and  requiring  it  to  keep  on  file  the  copies  of  said  brands 
sent  to  it  by  the  municipal  treasurers,  represents  a  laborious  task  which  the  committee  on 
economy  was  able  to  appreciate  itself  on  occasion  of  its  visit  of  ins  pection  to  this  bureau, 
for  which  reason  the  Hon.  Frank  W.  Carpenter,  assistant  executive  secretary,  one  of  the 
members  of  that  committee,  directed  four  employees  of  the  executive  bureau  to  assist  for 
some  time  in  the  registration  of  those  brands,  which  are  estimated  to  number  some  2^,000, 
aocording  to  the  data  on  file  in  this  bureau  appertaining  to  the  Spanish  Grovemment. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  cattle-registration  act,  on  the  3d  of  May  of  last  year,  this  bureau 
prepared  the  models  for  the  various  blank  books  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  municipal 
treasurers  in  the  registration  of  the  brands  of  the  cattle  destined  to  be  used  as  work  animals 
or  to  be  slaughtered  for  pubhc  consumption;  likewise  models  for  the  register  books  to  be 
kept  by  the  provincial  treasurers  and  others  for  the  general  register  to  be  kept  by  this 
bureau. 

Tliese  books  having  been  prepared,  printed,  and  distributed,  registers  were  started  in 
all  the  treasurers'  offices  and  the  general  register  in  this  bureau.  The  principal  work  in 
this  bureau  does  not  consist  in  the  registration  of  the  brands  itself,  but  in  the  mmute  exam- 
ination of  the  copies  of  the  brands  prior  to  their  registration  and  in  their  return  to  the 
municipalities  where  they  originated,  as  will  be  seen  further  ahead  by  the  number  of 
letters  sent  to  the  same,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  documents  are  received 
deficient  and  do  not  state  the  age,  civil  status,  and  occupation  of  the  owners,  which  details 
are  reouired  to  appear  on  the  records  by  section  2  of  the  cattle-registration  act. 

Witn  a  view  to  avoiding  this  great  task  and  facilitating  the  work,  this  bureau  saw  fit  to 
issue  a  circular  under  date  of  September  13,  1904,  giving  the  necessary  instructions  to  the 
municipal  treasurers,  but  these  apparently  failed  to  understand  it,  and  the  deficiencies 
continued  to  such  an  extent  that  tne  undersigned  found  it  necessary  to  furnish  them  with 
printed  blanks  whereon  to  place  the  copy  of  the  brand  and  the  imormation  required  by 
the  law  for  transmittal  to  tnis  bureau.  It  is  hoped  that  the  result  will  be  the  complete 
disappearance  of  those  deficiencies. 

However,  this  is  not  all  the  work  caused  by  the  establishment  of  the  cattle-registration 
act.  TTie  frequent  inquiries  on  part  of  the  provincial  and  municipal  treasurers  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  some  provisions  of  that  act  take  up  a  good  deal  of  precious  time,  and  the 
undersigned  deemed  it  advisable  to  send  out  another  circular  on  March  14, 1905,  explaining 
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the  spirit  of  section  12  of  that  act,  which  treats  of  the  registration  of  cattle  branded  and 
registered  prior  to  the  parage  of  the  same. 

It  is  to  DC  hoped,  in  view  of  the  concrete  instructions  given  by  this  bureau,  that  this 
service  will  run  more  smoothly  in  the  future. 

From  the  establishment  of  that  act  until  Jime  30  of  the  current  year  this  bureau  has 
received  26,249  copies  of  brands  from  290  municipalities  and  returned  4,868,  with  351 
official  letters,  indicating  the  manner  in  which  the  same  should  be  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Of  these,  527  have  been  returned  by  the  municipalities 
dulv  corrected.     The  number  of  brands  registered  is  11,236. 

Four  hundred  and  thirteen  municipaUties  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  brands  and  the 
brands  of  the  private  citizens  resident  within  their  jurisdictional  limits. 

CX)PIES  or  DOCUMBNTS. 

The  number  of  copies  dispatched  by  this  bureau  is  increasing.  It  appears  from  the 
report  for  the  year  1903  that  336  copies  were  made  that  year;  me  report  for  1904  gives 
the  number  of  copies  dispatched  as  580,  and  from  July  1,  1904,  until  Jime  30,  1905,  623 
copies  have  been  made,  92  of  these  having  been  requested  by  officials  and  authorities  and 
furnished  gratuitously,  and  531  having  ^n  issued  to  private  parties,  with  3,297  Pa^ 
legal-size  paper  and  894,694  words,  procmcing  an  income  to  the  treasury  of  $447.50.  Adding 
to  this  the  sum  of  $366.25  received  for  searching  fees  and  $133.50  received  for  certificates, 
we  have  a  total  of  receipts  of  $947.25,  or  P*  1,894.50. 

The  above-mentioned  sum  of  $447.50  does  not  correspond  to  the  importance  of  the 
work  involved,  and  I  therefore  consider  it  advisable  that  the  fee  charged  be  increased 
from  its  present  rate,  5  cents  gold  for  one  hundred  words,  to  that  of  50  cents  gold  for  each 
page  of  legal-size  paper.  On  this  basis  the  531  copies  with  3,297  pages  would  have  made 
the  receipts  $1,648.50,  or  ^"3,297,  instead  of  the  above-mentioned $447.60,  or  P985. 

I  must  further  state  that,  by  superior  authority  and  by  request  of  the  court-s  of  first 
instance  of  Hollo,  Tayabas  (Lucena),  Cebti,  and  Benguet,  five  original  testamenU  were 
forwarded  to  the  same  after  being  removed  from  the  record  books,  for  the  taking  of  evidence 
and  the  legalization  of  said  testaments. 

In  this  connection  I  can  not  but  invite  attention  to  the  danger  of  these  documents  being 
lost,  and  especially  to  the  damage  caused  to  the  record  books  by  the  removal  of  these 
documents.  Besiaes,  if  this  practice  is  continued,  the  record  books  will  cease  to  be  such 
from  the  moment  that  they  are  unbound  and  the  documents  of  which  they  are  made  up 
disconnected.  Aside  from  this  consideration  there  is  one  still  more  serious:  This  practice 
would  make  it  much  easier  to  abstract  documents  and  commit  other  abuses  which  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  at  this  time,  but  which  c^n  not  remain  concealed  from  the  penetratioD 
of  the  Commission.  It  is  doubtless  in  prevision  of  such  cases  that  the  former  notarial  law, 
implanted  by  royal  order  on  February  15, 1889, provides  in  article  17  for  the  creation  of  these 
record  books  and  strictly  prohibits,  m  article  32,  that  the  same  be  removed  from  the  build- 
ing where  they  are  kept,  except  in  cases  of  force  majeure,  providing,  further,  that  no  docu- 
ment shall  be  removed  from  the  record  books  unless  there  are  sufficient  indications  or 
reasons  for  considering  it  a  corpus  delicti. 

In  view  of  these  reasons,  the  undersigned  deems  it  advisable  that  an  act  be  passed  by 
the  Commission,  if  possible,  providing  a  method  whereby  jud^  will  be  enabled  to  perform 
their  mission  without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  recoras  and  documents  from  this 
bureau,  except  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  thus  conciliating  the  interests 
of  the  service  with  the  security  of  the  preservation  of  these  documents. 

After  careful  labors  a  general  index  has  been  compiled  of  the  testaments  made  before 
Don  Enrique  Barrera  y  Caldes,  the  notary  of  this  city,  and  before  the  notaries  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Aibay  and  Cebti,  and  at  the  present  writing  the  testaments  appertaining  to  the 
other  notaries  are  being  arranged  for  mdexing,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  search  for  theae 
documents,  as  the  absence  of  these  indices  mtdces  it  very  difficult  to  find  these  documents 
when  the  persons  who  apply  for  copies  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  original,  which  often 
occurs. 

By  virtue  of  executive  order  No.  3,  of  January  19,  1905,  19  record  books  have  been 
received  from  notaries  in  several  provinces  who  nave  ceased  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
said  office. 

INFORMATION   FURNISHED  TO  OFFICIALS   AND  AUTHORmES. 

From  July  1,  1904,  until  June  30,  1905,  this  bureau  has  furnished  the  information  set 
forth  at  the  end  of  this  re]X)rt,  covering  various  subjects. 

REGISTER  OF  PATENTS,   OOPTRIOHTS,   AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  rejxirt  134  certificates  of  trade-marks  were  ioBued 
and  F^6,700  received  therefor;  23  copias  of  records  were  furnished  and  ^32.84  received 
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fts  fees;  15  certificates  of  copyrights  were  issued  and  P'15  received  therefor;  67  certificates 
of  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  were  received  and  ^134  received  for  the  same,  and, 
finally,  P'142  were  collected  for  fees  for  patents  issued  in  times  of  the  Spanish  Grovemment 
to  Mr.  C.  Gsell,  making  a  total  of  receipts  from  the  sources  above  specined  of  P'7,023.84. 

I  bee  to  call  your  attention  to  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  Washington, 
dated  April  19,  1904,  according  to  which  the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  amending  section  4902 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  new  inventions,  is  applicable  to 
residents  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  section  4886  of  said  statutes  is  likewise  applicable 
to  all  persons  and  equaUy  comprehensive. 

The  section  last  named  treats  of  the  manner  in  which  patents  for  inventions  may  be 
obtained,  and  section  4902  provides  that  any  person  who  makes  any  new  invention  or 
discovery  and  desires  further  time  to  mature  the  same,  may,  on  payment  of  the  fees  required 
by  law,  file  in  the  Patent  Office  a  caveat  setting  forth  the  design  thereof,  and  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  and  praying  protection  of  his  right  until  he  shall  have  matured 
his  invention.  Such  caveat  shall  oe  filed  in  the  confidential  archives  of  the  office  and 
preserved  in  secrecy,  and  shall  be  operative  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  filing  thereof; 
and  if  application  is  made  within  the  year  by  any  other  person  for  a  patent  with  wnich  such 
caveat  would  in  any  manner  inter^re,  the  Commissioner  shall  deposit  the  description, 
specification,  drawings,  and  model  of  such  application  in  like  manner  in  the  confidential 
archives  of  the  office,  and  eive  notice  thereof,  oy  mail,  to  the  person  by  whom  the  caveat 
was  filed.  If  such  {>erBon  desires  to  avail  himself  of  his  caveat,  he  shall  file  his  description, 
specifications,  drawings,  and  model  within  three  months  from  the  time  of  placing  the 
notice  in  the  poet-office  in  Washington,  with  the  usual  time  required  for  transmitting  it  to 
the  caveator  added  thereto,  which  time  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  notice. 

The  undersigned  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  according  to  this  telegram 
sections  4886  and  4902  are  applicable  to  residents  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  would  be  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  public  service  if  this  bureau  were  authorized  to  receive  apphcations 
for  caveats,  for  transmittal  to  Washington,  and  considering  that  the  protection  desired 
must  be  furnished  by  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  that  a  fee  of  $10  be  collected  and 
remitted  to  Washington,  together  with  the  original  application  and  the  documents  annexed 
to  it.  The  duplicates  should  be  retained  in  this  office,  which  would  issue  receipts  for  the 
same.  The  fee  chained  for  the  filing  of  each  duplicate  should  be  $1,  the  same  as  that  fixed 
by  Circular  No.  21  of  the  War  Department,  of  the  Ist  of  June,  1899,  for  the  filing  of  copies 
of  p&tents,  trade-marks,  etc.  To  this  shoidd  be  added  the  expense  of  remitting  the  money 
to  Washington.  All  the  correspondence  between  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington  and  the 
applicants  receiving  copies  here  should  pass  through  this  bureau  for  recordii^  the  action 
taken  in  each  case. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  applications  for  patents  be  also  filed  in  this  bureau,  in  dupli- 
cate, for  transmittal  to  Washington  together  with  the  prescribed  fee.  The  duplicates 
ahoiild  be  placed  on  file  here,  and  the  certificates  should  be  issued  and  chai^d  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  caveats. 

CLASSIFICATION   AND  ARBANOEMUNT  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  report  I  stated  that  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  notaria 
records  to  these  archives  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  the  work  of  arranging  and  classi- 
fying documents,  nearly  the  entire  personnel  being  engaged  in  making  the  numerous 
copies  daily  applied  for  by  private  parties  as  well  as  official  and  authorities.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  work  of  which  I  am  speaking  now  has  been  suspended  alto- 
gether. It  is  only  suspended  when  there  is  real  need  for  this — that  is,  when  there  is  such  a 
large  number  of  copies  to  be  attended  to  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  dispatch  them  rapidly 
in  view  of  the  urgency  with  which  they  are  demanded.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  this 
work  and  that  caused  by  the  establishment  of  the  cattle  registration  act,  which  latter 
had  to  be  given  the  same  preference  because  of  its  nature  and  importance,  it  has  been 
possible,  especially  by  working  full  hours  during  the  heated  term  and  by  increasing  the  office 
hours,  to  classify  and  arrange  in  bundles  IJSS)  expedientes  of  the  departments  of  gober- 
naci<5n  and  fomento,  relative  to  public  works,  public  instruction,  hygiene,  and  munici- 
palities. 

In  order  to  give  better  attention  to  the  preservation  of  the  useful  and  important  docu- 
ments, additional  room  has  been  secured  and  a  selection  has  been  made  of  documents 
rendered  useless  by  the  white  ant  or  lacking  importance,  which  will  be  burned,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  executive  order  rJo.  17,  of  the  27th  of  M^y,  1905.  This  work 
of  selection  is  still  going  on,  the  number  of  bundles  selected  so  far  being  3,234. 

INDEXING. 

The  work  of  making  a  chronologic  index  of  the  royal  cedulas  and  royal  orders  up  to  the 
year  1763  is  still  going  on. 
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An  alphabetical  index  has  been  made  of  all  the  titles  and  instruments  of  sale  of  Crowii 
lands  by  the  state,  and  another  of  matters  appertaining  to  the  health  department, 

In  conclusion,  I  must  comply  with  a  duty  of  justice  and  mention  the  constancy,  zeal, 
and  self-denial  of  all  the  employees  of  this  bureau,  who  have  not  been  discouraged  in  th? 
least  by  being  required  to  work  full  hours  during  the  heated  term  and  by  having  their  offic*" 
hours  mcreased,  but  who  have  done  their  best  to  perform  their  respective  duties  with 
laudable  zeal  and  dihgence. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  DE  Iriabte, 
Chief  of  ike  Bureau  of  Archives ^  PaienU,  CopyriglUs,  and  Trade-marks. 

The  Secretaby  of  Pubuc  Instruction, 

Manila,  P.  I. 


IKFOBXATIOK  FT7BHI8HED  TO  OFFICIALS  AHD  AUTHOBITIEB. 

1.  To  the  court  of  customs  appeals,  report  and  copies  of  royal  orders  of  December  29, 
1888,  and  June  29,  1877,  and  copy  of  the  royal  decree  of  the  provisional  government  of 
October  28, 1868. 

2.  To  the  secretary  of  pubhc  instruction,  information  re  petition  of  Pedro  Codela,  Bar- 
celona, asking  for  permission  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  fine  playing  cards.  * 

3.  To  division  superintendent  of  schools  of  Hizal,  information  requested  by  same  re  land 
previously  occupied  by  boys'  school  at  Parafiaque  and  guardia  civil  barracks  at  Las  Pifias. 

4.  To  executive  secretary,  information  re  resolution  of  municipal  council  of  San  Francuvo 
de  Malabdn,  province  of  Cavite,  requesting  restoration  of  schoolhouse  occupied  by  army 
since  1900. 

5.  To  secretaiy  of  public  instruction,  information  re  ownership  of  building  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Morong  (province  of  Rizal),  formerly  occupied  by  military  commandant  of  said  dis- 
trict, in  connection  with  request  of  division  supenntendent  of  scnools  of  Rizal. 

6.  To  secretary  of  pubhc  instruction,  reporting  that  white  ants  are  damaging  the  archives 
and  suggesting  changes  necessary, 

7.  To  secretary  of  pubhc  instruction,  forwarding  books  and  papers  left  in  this  bureau  bv 
the  late  Jos^  Clemente  Zulueta. 

8.  To  the  treasurer  of  the  Phihppine  Islands,  information  re  registration  requested  by 
Antonio  Gabira,  municipal  treasurer  of  Mauban,  province  of  Tayabas. 

9.  To  the  treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  information  requested  by  treasurer  of 
province  of  Abra,  Bangued,  as  to  whether  holder  of  certificate  issued  under  subdivisioo 
"d,"  section  43,  of  Act  No.  82,  covering  several  heads  of  cattle,  is  entitled  to  registration 
rree  of  chan^  under  section  12  of  Act  No.  1147. 

10.  To  the  treasurer  of  the  Phihppine  Islands,  information  requested  by  provincial 
treasurer  of  Mindoro,  Calap4n,  re  interpretation  of  second  paragraph  of  section  32  of  Act 
No.  1147. 

11.  To  secretary  of  public  instruction,  information  requested  by  provincial  treasunr 
of  Bulacdn,  Malofos,  wnether  size  of  brand  can  exceed  that  of  copy  filed  in  actt)rdancp 
with  Act  No.  1147  (15  by  20  centimeters),  cattle  owners  wishing  to  continue  using  old 
brands,  which  are  larger. 

12.  To  municipal  board  of  Manila,  report  and  copy  of  map  of  the  town  of  Mariquina, 
with  draft  of  new  map  and  description. 

13.  To  governor  of  Moro  Province,  report  and  copies  re  property  in  JokS. 

14.  To  treasurer  of  Philippine  Islands,  information  requested  by  provincial  treasurer 
of  Surigao,  Mindanao,  as  to  registration  of  slaughter  permits. 

15.  To  secretary  of  pubhc  instruction,  information  requested  by  auditor  of  Insular  Lum- 
ber Company  as  to  whether  there  exists  in  these  archives  any  Spanish  concession  con- 
flicting with  franchise  of  Insular  Lumber  Company  for  cutting  of  timber  in  Negros  Ocfi- 
dental. 

16.  To  chief  of  bureau  of  pubhc  lands,  report  and  copy  of  proposed  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Canga-Aimielles  Colonization  Company  of  tne  island  of  Paragua. 

17.  To  the  chief  of  the  forestry  bureau,  information  in  connection  with  re<^uest  for 
examination  of  records  of  the  Inspeccidn  General  de  Montcs  and  protest  against  re^istntioo 
of  private  timber  land  by  Jos6  Peralta,  filed  by  M.  Quanzon. 

18.  To  the  treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  information  requested  by  provindil 
treasurer  of  Negros  Occidental,  Bacoloa,  as  to  whetner  owners  of  large  cattle  must  register 
same  in  each  municipality  where  they  cultivate  land. 

19.  To  the  treasurer  of  the  PhiUppine  Islands,  information  requested  by  H.  B.  Femakl, 
acting  provincial  treasurer  of  La  t/mdn,  San  Fernando,  re  branding  and  regiatrmtioo  of 
cattle. 
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20.  To  attorney-general,  information  requested  hj  same  as  to  the  time  when  Don  Alberto 
Alas  was  notary  public,  and  as  to  whether  his  notarial  records  are  in  existence. 

21.  To  the  duef  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  information  requested  by  chief  supply 
officer  of  Philippines  Constabulary,  as  to  whether  the  insular  government  is  owner  of  any 
land  in  or  about  the  towns  of  Iloflo,  Cabanatuan,  or  Santa  B6rbara,  Doflo,  suitable  for 
establishment  of  headquarters  of  constabulary  of  province. 

22.  To  the  treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  information  requested  by  McFarland, 
supervisor-treasurer  of  Abra,  Bangued,  as  to  court  referred  to  in  section  34  of  Act  No.  1 147. 

23.  To  general  superintendent  of  education,  information  about  area  and  character  of 
the  **  terrenes  comimales"  of  the  town  of  Montalb&n. 

24.  To  the  treasurer  of  the  PhiUppine  Islands,  information  in  reply  to  following  inquiries 
of  provincial  treasurer  of  Tayabas:  (1)  Are  owners  of  large  cattle  required  to  bring  their 
animals  to  the  municipal  building  for  branding  and  registration  under  Act  No.  1147? 
(2)  If  by  special  arrangement  with  owners,  for  their  convenience,  animals  are  branded  at 
a  distance  from  the  municipal  building,  can  the  said  owners  be  required  to  defray  all 
expenses  connected  therewitn? 

25.  To  the  attorney-general,  information^  about  permit  for  opening  channel  solicited  by 
Hermenegildo  Resales,  of  Calbayog,  from  the  military  governor  in  1890. 

26.  To  the  treasurer  of  the  rhuippine  Islands,  information  requested  bv  Lieut.  W.  O. 
Smith,  subtreasurer  of  Mindoro,  Caiap&n,  as  to  whether  owner  of  one  carabao  must  regis- 
ter brand  under  section  2  of  Act  No.  1147. 

27.  To  the  treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  information  requested  re  use  of  munici- 
pal forms  31  and  37  by  I.  W.  E.  Pearson,  provincial  supervisor  oi  Cagay^n,  Tuguegarao. 

28.  To  the  treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  iniformation  requested  by  municipal 
treasurer  of  Polo,  Bulac&n,  as  to  whether  owners  of  large  cattle  registered  by  him  must 
at  the  same  time  register  individual  brands. 

29.  To  secretary  of  public  instruction,  information  requested  by  Joac^ufn  P^rez,  zone 
commander,  Reuz^  (Spain),  as  to  whether  there  appear  on  records  of  mtendencia  any 
charges  or  credits  agamst  Capt.  Francisco  A.  Iznardo. 

30.  To  acting  auditor,  report  and  copies  of  royal  order  of  May  12,  1888,  communicat- 
ing royal  decree  for  approval  of  conditions  under  which  franchise  for  establishment  of  tele- 
phone lines  must  be  granted,  and  of  royal  decree  of  May  16, 1890,  amending  several  articles 
of  said  royal  order. 

31.  To  treasurer  of  Philippine  Islands,  information  re  telegram  of  deputy  treasurer  at 
Mulanay  (Tayabas),  reportm^  that  Ramdn  Pimentel  of  Daet  shipped  15  nead  of  cattle 
from  San  Andr^  without  certificates  of  ownership  required  by  Act  No.  1147. 

32.  To  treasurer  of  Philippine  Islands,  information  requested  by  provincial  treasurer  of 
Surigao  re  status  of  owners  of  nonregistered  cattle  who  hold  receipt  lor  20-centavo  fee  paid 
for  registration  and  now  desire  to  pay  balance  on  old  amount  of  fee  (50  centavos)  and  secure 
registration. 

33.  To  supervisor,  Rizal  Province,  information  about  ownership  of  tract  of  land  in  front 
of  government  building,  Morong. 

§4.  To  same,  report  and  copy  of  map  of  road  from  Las  Pifias  to  Muntinlupa  and  of 
description  of  same. 

35.  To  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  report  and  copy  of  blueprint  of  proposed  railroad  line  from 
Manila  to  Batan^. 

36.  To  executive  secretary,  information  re  request  of  secretary  of  Philippine  Historical 
Association  that  president  of  said  association  be  appointed  memoer  of  committee  created 
by  executive  order  No.  17,  of  May  27,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which  documents  in 
the  archives  should  be  kept  and  which  destroyed. 

37.  To  executive  secretary,  information  as  to  ownership  of  the  buildings  known  as  ** Tri- 
bunal de  Naturales*'  and  ''Tribunal  de  Mestizos,"  in  the  province  of  Rizal. 

38.  To  secretary  of  public  instruction,  information  re  ownership  of  school  building  at 
Bacolor,  province  of  Pampanga. 

39.  To  same,  information  re  ownership  of  wharf  located  at  San  Pascual,  Burias. 

40.  To  general  superintendent  of  education,  information  re  ownership  of  boys'  school 
building  at  Solano,  province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

41.  To  executive  secretary,  information  re  old  "Tercio  CHvil"  barracks,  Mindanao. 

42.  To  general  superintendent  of  education,  information  re  area  of  land  considered  as 
''legua  comunal"  of  village  of  San  Mateo. 

^.  To  general  superintendent  of  education,  information  re  construction  of  building 
known  as  *•  Tribunal  de  Naturales  de  Pasi^." 

44.  To  same,  information  as  to  manner  m  which  the  square  of  Cuyapd,  Nueva  Ecija,  was 
designated  as  pubUc  land. 

45.  Circular  addressed  to  the  provincial  treasurers  explaining  several  sections  of  Act  No. 
1147  re  registration  and  branding  of  cattle. 

46.  To  secretary  of  public  instruction,  information  re  16  designs  for  branding  irons  to 
be  used  by  pueblos  of  province  of  Benguet,  sent  by  acting  provincial  governor, 


EXHIBIT  E. 

EEPOBT   OF   THE   AGTIHO   LIB&ABIAH   OF  THE  AMEBICAH 
GIBCTJLATnrO  LIBBABT. 

Manila y  August  15,  1906. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  suhmit  the  first  annual  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  American 
Circulating  Library  of  Manila  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905.    Historically  the 
report  covers  a  longer  period,  beginning  with  the  removal  of  the  library  from  Calle  Kosa- 
no  to  the  Oriente  Building. 

BEMOVAL  TO  OBIENTE  BUILDIKO. 

May  6, 1904,  Miss  Bessie  A.  Dwyer,  of  the  forestry  bureau,  was  officially  placed  in  charge 
of  the  library  through  the  authorization  of  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 
The  librarian  was  in  Japan  on  leave,  and  the  assistant  was  incapacitated  throueh  illness. 

Just  at  this  time  came  the  order  to  move  the  library  to  the  Oriente  Building.  With 
the  removal  came  the  necessity  for  an  entire  change  in  the  former  systems  of  circulation 
and  classification.  The  arrangement  of  shelving  the  memorial  libranes — 10  in  number — 
had  to  be  changed  to  meet  the  CTowtb  of  the  library,  these  libraries  being  no  longer  kept 
intact,  but  broken  up  and  the  hooks  placed  under  their  general  class  headings.  To  do 
thw  involved  the  handling  many  times  of  practically  every  book  in  the  library.  The  memo- 
rial feature  is  still  maintainecl,  each  book  being  distinguished  by  its  memorial  plate  or 
stamp. 

The  books  were  moved  on  large  trucks,  50  empty  boxes  being  furnished  by  the  insular 

Eurchasing  agent  in  which  to  move  them.  The  boxes  were  packed  and  carefully  marked. 
II  no  instance  did  any  confusion  occur.  The  library  was  closed  for  two  weeks,  but  dur- 
ing this  time  little  could  be  done  with  the  books.  The  shelving  had  not  been  completed 
nor  the  electric  lights  installed.  The  noise,  dust,  and  confusion  were  terrific.  Much  of 
the  time  Miss  Dwyer  worked  alone,  with  no  other  assistance  than  that  of  two  messen- 
gers. The  fact  thiat  she  worked  seventy-nine  hours  overtime  in  the  two  months  which 
she  spent  in  the  library^s  service  tells  its  own  story.  The  manual  labor,  not  to  mention 
the  responsibihty,  was  probably  the  heaviest  ever  required  of  an  American  woman  in  the 
Orient. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  change  were  greatly  lessened  by  the  support  given  by 
Captain  Ahem.  His  advice  and  personal  effort  in  any  direction  that  would  forward  the 
interests  of  the  hbraiy  could  always  be  relied  upon.  His  interest  has  not  waned,  and  the 
entire  board  of  trustees  has  greatly  encouraged  the  Ubrary  staff  by  its  support  of  the  work- 
ing plans  made  throughout  tne  year. 

CHANGE  OF   STAFF. 

Some  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  Hbrary  have  been  made  during  the  present  year,  the 
growth  of  the  library  being  such  as  to  demand  something  more  than  a  mere  charging  and 
dischaiging  of  books. 

Mrs.  Emma  O.  Elmer  was  appointed  assistant  Hbrarian  June  13,  1904,  succeeding  Mr. 
Boyd,  whose  continued  ill  health  caused  his  resignation  in  May.  Through  the  delay  of 
the  Insular  Bureau  at  Washington  in  sending  an  assistant  from  America  specially  quah- 
ficd  to  catalogue  the  hbrary,  this  place  was  vacant  from  September  30  to  October  27, 
when  Mrs.  Elmer  was  appomted  temporarily  to  that  position,  where  she  remained  until 
January  14,  1905,  when  the  assistant  and  cataloguer,  Miss  Syrena  McKee,  arrived  from 
the  United  States  and  entered  upon  her  duties  the  next  day. 

The  hbrarian,  Mrs.  Nelhe  Young  Egbert,  having  obtained  an  eight  months'  leave  of 
absence,  left  for  a  visit  home  on  March  15,  and  the  same  day  Mrs.  Elmer  reentered  the 
hbrary  as  acting  Hbrarian. 

May  1  Benifio  Abiad,  a  messenger,  resigned,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Salvador 
Donado,  who,  being  able  to  speak  Enghsh,  is  an  addition  to  the  service,  and  m  learning 
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the  location  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  he  is  making  his  services  more  valuable  daily. 
He  was  a  former  employee  of  the  library,  having  left  on  account  of  illness. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Boyd,  which  occurred  a  few  days 
before  the  date  set  for  his  sailing  for  the  home  land. 

BOOKS  IN  THE  LIBRABT. 

The  last  propjerty  return  cites  the  number  of  volumes  as  22,105.  This  number  is  prob- 
ably an  approximate  one.  Many  books  have  been  received  during  the  last  year  by  pur- 
chase and  by  gift.  It  has  not  always  been  possible  to  acknowledge  gifts  of  books,  as  they 
were  frequently  unaccompanied  by  donor's  name,  nor  was  any  communication  received 
concerning  them. 

Mrs.  Mary  Rath-Merrill,  of  the  Ohio  Chapter  of  the  Dau^ters  of  the  Revolution,  noti- 
fied the  library  that  a  valuable  lot  of  reference  books  were  snipped  to  the  hbrary  in  Mawh. 
This  chapter  has  at  present  $400  available  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  needed  reference  and  other  books  has  been  sent  to  them  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Rath-Merrill,  through  Secretary  Taft.  The  Ohio  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  and 
other  memorial  associations  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  building  up  several  sectktfia 
in  the  library  by  sending  books  suggested  by  the  library  staff. 

When  in  the  United  States  in  January  1905,  Captain  Ahem  purchased  some  twelve  hun- 
dred books  or  more,  among  which  are  some  excellent  reference  books  and  law  books, 
selected  from  a  list  prepared  by  Miss  Bessie  A.  Dwyer. 

That  the  interest  of  the  women  of  America  is  still  as  keen  as  of  old  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  of  boxes  and  barrels  of  reading  matter  which  has  been  received  this  year, 
much  of  which  has  been  distributed  amon£  the  soldieiB. 

CARE  OP  BOOKS. 

The  work  of  varnishing  the  books  on  the  shelves  as  a  protection  against  insects  and  mold 
was  begun  in  Jime,  1905,  and  continued  imtil  the  supply  of  varnish  was  exhausted.  The 
work  will  go  on  as  soon  as  more  varnish  is  supplied.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  protect 
the  books  from  their  natural  enemies,  mold,  dust,  insects,  etc.  The  formula  for  toe  var- 
nish used  was  obtained  from  the  librarian  at  the  government  laboratories. 

PAPEB8  AND  MAGAZINBB. 

Up  to  the  present  all  periodicals  received  have  been  presented  to  the  library.  No  per- 
manent recora  was  made  of  these  subscriptions  or  their  donors.  Hence  more  or  less  confu- 
sion exists.  Many  numbers  are  missing  and  entire  subscriptions  are  lost  through  inalnlity 
to  keep  in  touch  with  those  whose  interest  in  the  library  prompted  them  to  present  these 
subscnptions.  In  May,  1905,  United  States  and  oriental  magazmes  and  weeklies  were  sub- 
scribed for.  These  should  be  on  the  racks  not  later  than  September.  The  list  is  small  and 
should  be  increased,  as  there  is  dissatisfaction  among  readers  about  the  irregularity  and 
uncertainty  of  the  supply  of  periodicals. 

An  effort  was  made  to  file  the  New  York  Sun,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  all  loca] 
papers.  In  October  when  there  was  no  assistant  librarian  the  woric  was  entirely  in  the 
bands  of  native  employees,  and  much  of  the  labor  of  previous  months  was  rendere<l  valiu^ 
less  through  loss  of  numbers  and  complete  monthly  files.  Again  in  February  and  March  a 
similar  loss  occurred.  Later  in  the  year  through  the  personal  supervision  of  the  acting 
librarian  the  files  were  built  up  as  completely  as  possible.  Captain  Ahem  secured  some  fiks 
and  partial  files  of  valuable  Spanish  ncwspapere,  and  these  with  the  files  of  magazines  and 
local  newspapers  are  now  being  bound.  Besides  the  newspapers  and  magazines  m  the  read- 
ing room  thousands  of  periodicals  are  dispatched  as  soon  as  received  to  the  soldiers  at  the 
military  jKwts  throughout  the  islands. 

The  reading  room  is  well  patronized — often  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Many  Americaos 
avail  themselves  of  its  privileges,  and  the  Filipinos  use  it  to  a  gr^t  extent.  A  laroe  num- 
ber of  Filipino  students  make  a  daily  practice  of  coming  to  the  library  to  read  and  studv. 
Below  is  a  list  of  the  periodicals  now  received  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  and  oC  the 
bound  newspapers. 
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Periodical. 

Adelanto.  McClure's  Magazine. 

Ainslie's  Magazine.  Manila  Cable  News. 

Arena.  Manila  Times. 

Aigosy.  Metal  Industry. 

Army  and  Nayy  Journal.  Munsev. 

Atlanta  Constitution.  New  Yoi^  Herald — ^Paris  edition. 

Baker's  Helper.  New  YoA  Sun. 

Century  Magazine.  New  York  World. 

Collier^s  Weddy.  Official  Gazette. 

Cosmopolitan.  Outlook. 

Current  Literature.  Rosenstock's  Directory. 

Daily  Bulletin.  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Democracia.  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Dunn's  Review.  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Electrical  Review.  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Far  Eastern  Review.  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Forum.  Scientific  American. 

Harper's  Magazine.  Scribner's  Magazine. 

Hide  and  Leather  Journal.  Shoe  Trade  Journal. 

Historia  de  Filipinas.  Success. 

Leslie's  Majgazine.  Sunday  Sun. 

Literary  Digest.  Washington  Post. 

Los  Ai4;eles  Sunday  Times.  World's  Work. 

Bound  newspapers. 

Gaceta  de  Manila,  1868  to  1899,  inclusive. 
Oceania  Espafiola,  1877  to  1899,  inclusive. 

Progreso  (continuation  of  Oceania  Espafiola),  1899  to  1903,  inclusive. 
Freedom,  October  16, 1898,  to  November  6, 1900,  inclusive;  May  19, 1903,  to  August  29, 
1903,  inclusive. 
Manila  Times,  March  to  May,  1900,  inclusive;  Jvme  to  December,  1901,  inclusive. 

TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 

On  March  15, 1905,  there  were  a  few  more  than  twelve  thousand  volumes  on  the  shelves. 
Hie  remainder  are  in  the  storeroom  awaiting  such  disposition  as  may  be  made  of  them. 
Many  of  these  books  are  obsolete,  worn  out.  or  worthless — of  no  further  use  to  the  library. 
Others  are  good  books  in  ^ood  condition,  out  are  duplicated  in  the  libraiy.  This  latter 
class  has  be^  used  in  traveling  libraries  of  300  volumes  each.  Five  such  libraries  are  now  in 
circulation.  There  are  no  stationary  branch  libraries  in  any  other  city  of  the  islands  at  the 
present  time.    More  requests  have  come  for  traveling  libraries  than  can  be  complied  with. 

Requests  have  also  come  from  various  sources  for  a  gift  of  such  books  and  magazines  as 
are  not  being  used  in  the  library.  These  have  come  from  BiUbid  prison,  the  leper  colony  at 
Culi6n,  the  x .  M.  C.  A.,  etc.  All  of  these  requests  could  be  comphed  with  to  decided  advan- 
tage in  relieving  the  congested  condition  of  the  storeroom  while  canying  out  the  ori^al 
intention  and  expectation  of  those  who  sent  these  books  to  the  islands.  Such  a  disposition 
of  these  books  would  enable  the  employees  to  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  more  effective 
work. 

If  all  of  the  books  which  are  now  fit  for  traveling  libraries  are  reserved  for  that  purpose 
until  such  libraries  can  be  made  up  from  them,  many  will  lose  their  fitness  through  the 
effects  of  climate  and  insects. 

Besides  books  in  the  storeroom  there  are  a  large  number  of  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Up  to  the  present  reading  matter  has  been  sent,  with  one  exception,  to  soldiers  only.  As 
the  number  of  military  posts  lessens  some  arrangement  should  be  planned  to  place  this  read- 
ing matter  with  civilians  in  the  provinces  to  whom  it  would  be  equally  welcome  and  profit- 
able. There  is  no  decrease  in  tne  reading  matter  sent  to  the  library  for  distribution,  and 
there  are  Americans — many  of  them  ex-soldiers — stationed  alone  in  small  barrios  to  whom 


a  mipply  of  reading  matter  would  be  a  godsend. 
Heretofon 


heretofore  all  books  have  been  included  in  the  total  given  in  the  property  return.  This 
has  greatly  complicated  the  disposal  of  stored  books,  as  it  is  impossible  to  send  out  these 
books  except  as  traveling  libranes.  Act  No.  96  provides  that  **  such  books  and  magazines 
as  can  be  spared  ^all  be  sent  as  promptly  as  possible  to  outlying  districts  of  the  archipela^. " 
TUs  has  been  done  with  magazmes  and  no  further  account  taken  of  them — ^responsibility 
ending  with  their  shipment.    Many  books  received  should  never  be  entered  on  property 
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expense  of  living  in  Manila;  and  an  increase  in  the  remuneration  of  the  two  natiyes  employed, 
who  have  rendered  lon^  and  faithful  service. 

I  also  recommend  me  appointment  of  at  least  two  apprentices,  who  can  be  tau^t 
library  woiic  and  who  can  be  used  as  substitutes  in  the  case  of  absence  for  any  cause  of  the 
regular  stafif.  They  need  only  be  paid  according  to  their  work  as  substitutes,  or  for  anj 
night  woi^  done  by  them.  If  these  suggestions  are  carried  out,  I  see  no  reason  why  Um 
library  should  not  be  kept  open  for  two  hours  in  the  evening,  say  from  7.30  to  9.30  o'clock. 
It  can  not  be  done  with  the  present  force,  but  would  be  a  very  popular  movement. 

I  further  recommend  that  some  specific  action  be  taken  by  toe  Commission  authoriziDg 
the  trustees  to  formulate  plans  for  the  distribution  or  incineration  of  the  ten  thousand  books 
not  on  the  shelves  and  heretofore  referred  to.  The  greater  part  may  be  put  in  country  cir- 
culation, but  there  are  several  thousand  volumes  which  merit  unqualined  condemnttioo. 
A  temporary  force  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this  desideratum — possibly  two  cleiks 
for  two  months — but  the  ghost  would  be  permanently  laid,  the  purposes  of  the  libraiy  aod 
its  contributors  subserved,  and  the  future  growth  of  the  permanent  reading  matter  greatly 
facilitated.  The  details  may  with  safety  he  left  to  the  trustees,  the  main  object  bong  to 
reUeve  them  of  future  responsibility  to  the  auditor  for  such  books  as  can  not  be  placed  in 
the  stack  room  or  used  in  the  traveling  libraries. 

Another  item  which  I  strongly  recommend  is  the  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  having 
patrons  of  the  library  sign  the  subscription  and  fine  rolls,  tt  is  very  irksome  to  many  of 
them,  and  requires  strict  attention  from  the  librarian  in  chaige  of  the  desk  in  order  to  pre- 
vent error  and  confusion,  while  the  results  obtained  could  be  reached  as  well  by  a  simpler 
system. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  find  on  the  whole  that  the  Kbrary  is  in  a  truly  hopeful  condition,  with  the 
prospect  of  attaining  to  heights  of  usefulness  never  before  realized.  The  eariy  establish- 
ment of  a  good  system  of  classification  and  a  woi^ing  catalogue  will  do  wonders  to  make  the 
library  valuable  in  reference  lines,  while  the  contemplated  purchase  of  more  good  reference 
books'  will  also  be  a  help  in  this  direction. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  board  of  trustees  for  their  courteous  consideration  and  the  responsive 
way  in  which  they  have  received  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  library  conditioDs. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  employees  Jot  faithful  service. 

Statistics  of  moneys  received  and  disbursed,  of  circulation  of  books,  of  reading  matter 
received  for  distribution,  and  copies  of  the  acts  of  the  Commission  referring  to  the  Ubraiy 
and  quoted  in  this  report  will  be  found  appended. 
Respectfully  subnutted. 

Mrs.  Emma  O.  Elmer, 

Acting  Librarian. 
Approved: 

Geo.  C.  Sellnxb, 
Secretary  and  Trrutee,  American  Circulating  lAbrary, 

The  Sbcretabt  of  Public  Instruction, 

Manila,  P.  I, 


circulation. 

As  no  circulation  statistics  were  kept  during  the  year,  these  have  had  to  be  estimated  u 
follows: 

Tickets  issued  per  month 300 

Books  circulated  per  month 1, 250 

Books  circulated  during  year 15,000 

Boxes  of  reading  matter  received. 


July,1904 9 

August 4 

September 26 


February No  data. 

March 25 

April None. 


October No  data.     May 18 

November No  data.  \  June 12 

December No  data. 


January,  1906 No  data.  |  Total W 
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Money  received. 

Subscriptions. 

Fines. 

Extra 
books. 

Lost 
books 

Months. 

Yeariy. 

Monthly. 

Total. 

1904. 
July 

n5.00 
70.00 
15.00 
35.00 
36.00 
16.00 

25.00 
40.00 
20.00 

r  146. 00 
145.00 
118.50 
137.50 
128.00 
144.50 

133.00 
102.50 
121. nn 

r8.85 
21.85 
31.65 
36.95 
24.10 
42.16 

31.55 
23.00 
34.35 
58.95 
48.40 
39.95 

ri.30 
1.20 
1.30 
.80 
2.30 
3.80 

3.20 
1.40 
2.10 
3.40 
5.60 
4.20 

r3.oo 

"6.06" 
3.00 

T171  16 

August 

238.05 

September 

166.36 

October «. . 

NovAifiher 

210.25 
189.40 

Deoember 

'205.46 

1905. 
January . 

195.76 

February 

166.90 

March... :: : 

177.45 

April 

10. 00        100. «) 

181  85 

May :;... 

30.00 
30.00 

114.50 
115.00 

204.50 

June 

192.15 

Total 

340.00 

1,615.00 

401.65 

30.60 

12.00 

2,299.25 

Disbursements. 


Months. 

Salary  and 
wages 
fund. 

Contingent 
fund. 

Book 
fund. 

1 

Months. 

Salary  and 
wages 
fund. 

Gontinffent 
fund. 

Book 
fund. 

1904. 
JoJy 

1905. 

January  

February 

March 

r  312. 22 
406.66 
730.01 

^200.  44 

August 

r  390. 66 
300.00 

r67.80 

4a  00 

September 

40.00 

October 260.66 

r  237. 79 

■'*'46."66 

April 

ri.30 

November 390.00 

MSy ^ 

June 

361.65 
710.64 

463.11 

December 300.00 

248.88 

498.66 

;           Total.... 

1 

4,331.18 

487.97 

1,350.01 

[Act  No.  96.1 

AN  ACT  Aooepting  the  gift  of  The  American  Circulating  Library  Association  of  Manila,  authoriz- 
ing the  military  governor  to  execute  the  instrument  of  acceptance  and  to  appoint  a  board 
of  trustees  to  administer  the  property. 

By  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  by  the  United  States  PhUip- 
Jfine  Commissionf  that: 

Section  1.  Whereas  "The  American  Circulating  Library  Association  of  Manila,  P.  I.," 
has  established  a  library  of  some  ten  thousand  or  more  volumes  as  a  memorial  to  those 
officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  military  and  naval  forces  who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  military  service  of  their  country  in  the  Hiilippines;  and 

Whereas  the  objects  of  the  association  were  the  establishment  of  a  source  of  instruction 

•  and  profitable  entertainment  for  all  residents  of  Manila,  whether  permanent  or  transient, 

uid  of  whateyer  race  or  nationality,  and  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  and  literary 

diversion  among  those  officers  and  men  of  the  American  military  and  nayal  forces  who  are 

stationed  throughout  the  Philippine  Archipelago;  and 

Whereas  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  executive  board  of  the  association  have  proposed 
to  conyey  to  the  Military  Government,  and  any  succeeding  Civil  Government  of  the  Pnilip- 
pine  Islands,  all  the  interest  of  the  association  in  its  books,  to  be  held  by  such  government 
or  its  successor,  in  trust,  for  the  free  use  of  the  United  States  soldiers  and  sailors  stationed  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  of  the  residents  of  the  city  of  Manila,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  association  as  fully  set  forth  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  the  trust  to  be  aoministered 
binder  the  legislatiye  control  of  the  Mihtary  Government,  or  its  successor,  the  Ciyil  (jovem- 
ii^nt,  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  condition  that  suitable  appropriations,  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Government  of  these  Islands,  shall  be  made  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  books 
^d  their  circulation  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  original  gifts,  and  that  the 
^^BinQ  shall  remain  unchanged,  and  the  memorial  feature  shall  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the 
inagazines  and  such  books  as  can  be  spared  shall  be  sent  as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  out- 
lying districts  of  the  Archipelago ;  the  proposition  is  hereby  accepted,  and,  upon  the  exe- 
cution of 'the  necessary  instruments  of  conyeyance  by  the  association,  the  Military  Goyemor 
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is  authorized  and  directed  to  execute  the  same  on  behalf  of  the  Insular  Qovemment  and  to 
accept  the  delivery  of  the  books  and  property  of  the  association. 

Sec.  2.  The  Mihtaiy  Governor  shall  appoint  a  board  of  tnistees  to  consist  of  five  memben 
resident  or  stationed  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Armj 
or  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  two  of  whom  shaU  be  natives  of  the  Islands.  It  shall  m 
the  duty  of  the  board  to  take  into  its  custody  and  control  the  books  and  other  property  of 
the  American  Circulating  Library  Association  of  Manila,  so  conveyed,  the  acceptance  of  which 
is  hereby  authorized;  to  provide  the  necessaiy.  rooms  or  buildings  ;  to 


appoint  the  i 
sary  librarians,  janitors  and  other  employees,' and  to  make  rules  for  the  circulation  of  the 
books  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  trust.    Vacancies  in  the  board 
shaU  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appointments  are  made. 

Sec:  3.  The  Mihtary  Qovemor  shall  neither  execute  the  instrument  nor  accept  delivery 
of  the  books  or  property  until  after  the  instrument  of  conveyance  shall  have  been  declared 
by  the  Attomey-Oenend  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  valid  and  effective  for  the  purposes 
therein  stated. 

SbGs  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  March  5, 1901. 

(Act  No.  1225.1 

AN  ACT  Making  appropriations  for  sundry  expenses  to   the  insolar  government  for  the  flsesl 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  other  designated  periods. 

By  aiUhority  of  the  United  States ,  he  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  Commission,  that: 
Section  1.  The  foUowin^  suras,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  respectively  necessary,  are 
hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Insular  Treasury,  not  otherwise  impropriated, 
in  part  compensation  for  the  service  of  the  Insular  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  unless  otherwise  stated: 

AMERICAN  CIBCULATIMO  LIBEART  OF  MANILA. 

Salaries  and  waees,  American  Circulating  Library  of  Manila,  nineteen  hundred  and  five: 
Librarian  at  one  tnousand  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  one  assistant  librarian,  at  one 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  from  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four;  one  aasistani 
librarian,  at  nine  nundred  doUars  per  annum  until  not  later  than  September  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  four;  two  employees,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  annum  each; 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  p^os. 

Continent  expenses,  Amencan  Circulating  Library  of  Manila,  nineteen  hundred  and  five: 
For  contingent  expenses,  including  purchase  of  furniture  and  ice,  cooUe  hire;  shelvine  for 
new  quarters;  rebinding  of  old  volumes;  insurance ;  and  other  incidbntal  expenses;  one  Ukni- 
sand  four  hundred  pesos. 

In  all,  for  the  American  Circulating  Library  of  Manila,  six  thousand  two  hundred  pesos: 
Provided,  That  aU  receipts  on  every  account  of  the  American  Circulating  Library  of  Manilt 
shall  be  dulv  accounted  for  to  the  Auditor  and  deposited  by  the  Librarian  in  the  Insular 
Treasury:  And  Provided,  That  a  permanent  appropriation  of  aU  receipts  deposited  under 
the  preceding  provisions  is  hereby  made  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  pamphlets  for  the 
library,  such  funds  to  be  withdrawn  upon  recjuisition  of  the  chairman  of  the  Doard  of  trus- 
tees: And  provided  further,  That  the  American  Circulating  Library  may  purchase  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  reading  matter  without  the  intervention  of  the  Insular  Purchasing 
Agent,  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and  forty-six,  as  amended,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Judge  Florentine  Torres,  president;  Mr.  Qeorge  C.  Sellner.  secretary;  Ctpt.  Qeoige  P. 
Ahem,  Ninth  Infantry ;  Dr.  T.  H.  Pardo  de  Tavera;  Commander  J.  M.  Hehn,  United  States 
Navy. 

Staff, — Mrs.  Nelly  Youns;  Egbert,  librarian  (on  leave  in  the  United  States) ;  Mrs.  EmmaO. 
Elmer,  acting  librarian;  ^£ss  Syrena  McEee,  assistant  hbrarian  and  oataloiguer. 

if  eMenyer«.*Pl&cido  Abiad,  Salvador  Donado. 


EXHIBIT  F. 
REPOBT  07  THE  ESITOB  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  GAZETTE. 

Depabtmxnt  of  Pubuo  Instbuotion, 

Office  of  the  Official  Gazette, 

ManUa,  P.  /.,  August  15, 1906. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  communication  of  the  12th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  a  report  of  the  operations  and  work  of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1905. 

The  pubhcation  of  an  Official  Gazette  was  originally  provided  for  in  Act  No.  453,  enacted 
September  2, 1902.  This  act,  as  subsequently  amended  by  Acts  Nos.  664  and  971,  and  as 
further  amended  by  Act  No.  1347,  enacted  May  19, 1905,  prescribes  the  material  to  be  pub- 
lished therein  and  the  manner  of  distribution  of  copies.  It  is  intended  that  the  Gazette 
should  constitute  a  faithful  record  of  all  governmental  activities,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial.  In  it  are  pubUshed  the  acts  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  such  acts  of  Congress  as 
deal  speciaUy  with  PhiHppine  affairs,  important  resolutions  of  the  Commission,  executive 
orders,  all  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Phihppine  Islands,  and  such  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  are  of  local  importance,  the  opinions  of  the  attorney- 
general,  and  important  orders  and  circulars  issued  by  the  various  bureaus  and  offices.  Tne 
Gazette  also  publishes  a  list  of  chan^  in  the  service  and  a  directory  of  government  offices. 

Under  the  former  is  given  aU  appointments  to  positions  salaried  at  $1,000  or  more,  as  weU 
as  all  resigoations,  removals,  suspensions,  and  reinstatements  occurring  in  the  government 
service.  The  directo^  gives  the  location,  heads  and  principal  subordinate  officers  of  each 
bureau  and  office  of  the  central  and  provincial  TOvemments  and  of  the  city  of  Manila,  the 
more  important  officers  of  the  military  establishment,  a  schedule  of  postal  rates,  table  of 
office  hours,  and  other  kindred  matters  of  permanent  interest. 

The  Gazette  is  published  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  a  feature  which,  while  nearly 
doubhng  its  cost  to  the  government,  is  rendered  necessary  for  some  time  to  come  by  the 
peculiar  conditions  existing. 

Tlie  subscription  list  at  present  embraces  1 ,048  paying  subscribers.  The  current  revenue 
from  paid  sumcriptions  amounts  to  f^  12,576  per  annum,  although  the  actual  revenue  for 
the  past  fiscal  year  amounted  to  1^14,635.17  and  Pfs.  27.60  Mexican,  the  excess  resulting 
principally  from  sales  of  single  copies  and  subscription  for  back  volumes.  As  is  seen,  the 
free  list  is  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  is  my  belief  that  all  extra  numbers  sup- 
plied free  subscribers  should  be  charged  for,  a  double  charge  being  made  in  the  case  of  num- 
bers of  back  volumes.  It  is  the  experience  of  this  office  that  free  distribution  militates 
against  a  proper  preservation  of  the  copies  distributed.  The  Gazettes  are  very  commonly 
appropriated  to  private  use,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  this  office  is  frequently  called  upon 
to  replace  from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there 
is  no  caJl  for  back  numbers,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  justices  of  the  peace,  it  is  probable 
that  the  files  are  in  even  worse  condition.  Such  files  as  remain  incomplete  and  unbound 
wiU  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  of  no  value. 

In  obedience  to  an  indorsement  from  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  the  pubUcation 
of  statistical  matter  has  been  discontinued.  No  additional  matter  has  been  admitted  to 
publication,  except  that  a  monthly  schedule  of  mails  and  a  table  of  office  hours  are  now 
carried  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

The  value  of  the  Gazette,  both  to  the  eeneral  reader  and  as  a  work  of  reference,  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  footnotes  to  prior  acts,  executive  orders,  resolu- 
Sons,  decisions,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  text,  giving  the  page  of  the  Gazette  at  which  the 
same  may  be  found. 

In  addition  to  this,  syllabi  are  now  prepared  in  this  office  to  aU  resolutions,  opinions,  etc., 
addine  greatly  to  tlieir  interest  and  value.  The  latest  innovation  which  has  been  made  is 
tbeprmting  of  quotations  in  6-point  type. 

The  latter  feature,  by  the  distinction  which  it  introduces  between  Quotations  and  context, 
renders  perspicuous  those  matters  abounding  in  quotations,  and  will  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  subscribeiB,  especially  tiiose  who  are  attorneys.  The  discontinuance  on  the  part  of  the 
reporter  of  the  preparation  of  syllabi  to  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  is  deplored  by 
this  offioe,  as  it  greatly  detracts  from  the  merits  of  and  interest  in  this  portion  of  the  Gazette. 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  during  the  year  whereby  the  opinions  of  the  attoniej- 
general  are  translated  before  transmission  to  this  office.  All  the  remaining  material  is 
received  translated,  except  bureau  circulars.  Most  of  the  latter  are  now  abstracted  in  this 
office,  so  that  they  will  not  when  pubUshed  occupy  more  than  one  page  per  number,  and 
then  remitted  to  the  translating  division  of  the  executive  bureau  for  translation. 

Act  No.  1347  provides  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  quarterly  volumes  of  acts.  This 
should  have  a  mailed  effect  upon  the  circulation  of  the  Gazette.  As  yet,  however,  do 
increase  in  circulation  attributable  to  such  act  has  been  noted.  But  a  rapid  increase  m  the 
amount  of  sales  of  single  copies  and  of  back  volumes  is  doubtless  due  to  the  passage  of  the 


The  call  for  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  I  and  II  has  become  so  incessant  that  I  have  already 
made  requisition  for  the  binding  of  a  limited  number. 

Act  No.  1347  also  directs  that  the  Gazette  be  indexed  quarterly  instead  of  semiannuallj, 
as  heretofore,  and  that  the  index  prepared  in  January  of  each  year  cover  the  entire  preceding 
year.  The  latter  provision  was  anticipated  by  this  office  in  the  preparation  of  our  last  index , 
which  was  made  to  cover  Vol.  II  for  the  entire  year  1904.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  annual 
volumes  of  the  Gazette  are  most  conveniently  bound  in  two  parts  of  six  months  each,  I  have 
deemed  best  to  prepare  the  indices  as  follows:  (1)  An  idex  for  the  first  quarter,  (2)  an  index 
for  the  first  half-year,  (3)  an  index  for  the  third  (quarter,  and  (4)  an  index  for  the  whole  year. 
This  will  enable  subscribers  to  bind  their  copies  in  quarterly,  semiarmuaL  or  annual  vommeii 
to  suit  their  taste,  in  the  latter  cases  discarding  such  indices  as  are  superfluous. 

I  have  accordingly,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  prepared  the 
index  for  the  first  six  months  of  1905.  The  same  is  now  in  press  and  will  be  mailed  to  sub- 
scribers within  a  few  days.    The  Spanish  index  will  appear  by  the  first  of  September. 

A  further  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  manner  of  indexing.  In  the  July  and  Janu- 
aiy  indices  special  indices  are  introduced,  as  follows: 

SPECIAL  INDICES. 

PubHc  laws:  (a)  By  number,  (b)  by  subject. 

Executive  orders:  (a)  By  number,  (b)  by  subject. 

Decisions  of  the  supreme  court:  (a)  By  name,  (b)  by  subject. 

Opinions  of  the  attorney-general:  (a)  By  date,  (b)  by  subject 

Bureau  of  PhiUppines  constabulary. 

Bureau  of  customs  and  inunigration. 

Bureau  of  education. 

Miscellaneous  pubUcations. 

All  matter  published  in  the  Gazette  will  be  found  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  spedftl 
indices.  The  same  references  are  then  scattered  through  the  body  of  the  general  index  by 
subject;  so  that  under  the  heading  ''municipahties,''  for  instance,  will  be  found  references 
to  all  the  laws,  executive  orders,  proclamations,  resolutions,  decisions,  and  opinions  bearing 
on  that  subject. 

The  Gazette  as  originally  constituted  was  doubtless  not  intended  to  be  self-supportiiu;,  nor 
will  it  become  so  unless  one  or  more  of  the  following  features  be  eliminated,  viz:  (l)ruWi- 
cation  in  two  languages,  (2)  a  large  free  list,  (3)  prior  pubUcation  of  much  of  its  material  in 
leaflet  and  pamphlet  form,  (4)  prior  publication  in  the  daily  press. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Being  advised  of  the  desire  of  the  Commission  that  the  Gazette  be  made  self-sapporting. 
I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  measures  providing  for  the  following  chan  ^ 
ha  vine  that  end  in  view,  viz: 

1.  Discontinuance  of  the  publication  of  (a)  laws,  and  (b)  bureau  circulars,  orders,  etc.,  io 
leaflet  and  pamphlet  form. 

2.  Discontinuance  of  pubUcation  of  (a)  laws,  (b)  ''legal  advertisements,''  and  (c)  buretu 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers. 

3.  Publication  of  the  following  matters  in  the  Gazette:  (a)  patents,  trade-marks,  coipy' 
rights,  and  brands;  (b)  publications  connected  with  the  disposal  of  pubho  lands  and  their 
products;  (c)  articles  of  mcorporation,  bankruptcy,  and  insolvency. 

4.  Amendment  of  section  4  of  Act  No.  453,  as  amended,  as  descnbed  below. 

5.  Discontinuance  of  free  distribution  of  extra  numbers  to  insular  officers,  provinces,  and 
justices  of  the  peace. 

1.  Leafids  and  pamphlets.— (a)  At  the  present  time  interest  in  the  Gazette,  especially 
among  the  officials,  is  weakened  by  the  prior  publication  of  the  laws,  executive  oiderB,  buniu 
circulars,  general  orders,  etc.,  in  leaflet  and  pamphlet  form. 
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The  expanse  entailed  would  be  practicallj  eliminated  and  the  Gazette  circulation  largely 
increased  if  such  publications  were  discontmued,  except  as  to  laws  and  executive  orders  of 
the  first  importance. 

It,  however,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  continue  the  publication  in  leaflet  and  pamphlet 
form  of  all  laws,  it  is  respectfully  su^ested  that  the  size  of  print  and  length  of  the  line  be 
made  to  correspond  with  that  used  m  the  Gazette.  This  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of 
subsequent  publication  in  the  Gazette.  Most  of  the  laws  enacted  are  so  brief  that  the  use  of 
large  type  would  appear  unnecessary. 

(b)  Where  bureau  circulars  and  orders  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  printing  they 
are  usually  of  such  public  interest  as  to  call  for  publication  in  the  Gazette.  Much  matter 
under  this  head  is  now  being  printed  in  elaborate  pamphlet  form,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of 
a  character  so  ephemeral  and  (to  all  persons  outside  the  bureau  of  issue)  of  such  slight  impor- 
tance as  to  render  it  difficult  to  find  grounds  justifying  the  expense  entailed. 

All  bureau  circulars  and  orders  intended  for  print  should  be  sent  in  typewritten  form  to  the 
editor  of  the  Gazette,  to  be  by  him  passed  upon,  subject  to  the  superior  direction  of  the  secre- 
tary of  public  instruction,  those  of  general  interest  being  either  published  in  full  or 
abstracted,  according  to  their  importance,  and  the  remainder,  together  with  those  of  which 
abstracts  have  been  made,  being  returned  to  the  bureau  of  issue  to  be  published  in  mimeo- 
graphic  form. 

2.  Publication  in  newspapers. — (a)  The  alleged  justification  for  the  publication  of  the  laws 
in  the  newspapers  is  that  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  government  it  is  essential  that 
the  laws  be  given  the  widest  puolicity  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  universally  informed  of 
all  changes.  While  the  soundness  of  this  principle  is  beyond  dispute,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  publication  in  this  case  produces  the  desired  effect,  when  we  consider  that  nearly 
the  entire  law-reading  public  outside  of  the  city  of  Manila  consists  of  those  connected  with 
the  various  presidencias  and  justice  courts,  where  the  Gazette  is  received,  and  as  a  matter  of 
practice  examined  by  all  present.  The  limited  nimiber  of  Spanish  papers  received  in  a 
municipahty  go  to  pradtically  the  same  class  of  persons. 

Unquestionably  miportant  acts  affecting  the  ^neral  public  should  be  published  in  the 
newspapers.  But  for  the  bulk  of  present  legislation,  consisting  of  routine  matters,  amend- 
ments, and  local  measures,  publication  in  the  Gazette  alone  womd  doubtless  prove  sufficient. 

(b)  There  is  one  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  the  Gazette  is  the 
attorneys'  handbook.  All  American  attorneys  and  the  bulk  of  the  native  attorneys  are 
subscribers. 

In  the  Gazette  they  have  not  only  the  laws,  executive  orders,  and  proclamations,  but  also 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  and  opinions  of  the  attorney-general;  and  that  many, 
months  prior  to  the  puolication  of  the  latter  elsewhere.  Attorneys  have  them  bound  m 
semiannual  volumes,  constituting  complete  statements  of  government  activity,  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial. 

Thb  being  the  case,  it  would  appear  appropriate  to  publish  in  the  Gazette  all  routine  adver- 
tisements and  notices  arising  out  of  proceedings  in  the  supreme  court,  court  of  land  and 
registration,  and  courts  of  first  instance.    The  publication  of  original  process  in  the  daily 

Eress  may  be  essential  to  a  proper  publicity;  but  when  the  parties  to  an  action  or  proceeding 
ave  been  brought  into  court  and  have  secured  counsel,  tne  public  interest  would  be  best 
subserved  by  the  publication  of  all  subsequent  notices  in  the  Gazette,  the  lawyer's  handbook. 
Practically  all  courts  and  attorneys  keep  bound  volumes  of  the  Gazette  and  of  the  Gazette 
only. 

(c)  Whatever  objections  might  be  made  to  the  publication  of  semiprivate  notices  in  a 
government  organ,  it  would  at  least  seem  that  no  valid  objection  could  be  urged  against  the 
publication  by  the  government  of  its  own  advertisements. 

Perhaps  contracts  involving  vast  interests,  such  as  railroad  contracts,  should  be  adver- 
tised through  the  newspapers.  But  the  ordinary  routine  bureau  advertisements  should 
come  to  the  Gazette.  This  would  speedily  awaken  on  the  part  of  contractors  an  interest  in 
the  Gazette. 

3.  Record  qftrade^marhs,  homesteads,  entries,  etc. — (a)  Lists  of  patents,  copyrights,  trade- 
marks, and  brands  are  carried  in  the  Gazettes  of  other  countries.  Copyrights  and  trade- 
marks in  particular  are  matters  of  general  interest,  and  the  publication  thereof  would  not 
only  tend  to  increase  circulation,  but  would  also  indirectly  advertise  the  article  protected,  so 
that  a  publication  fee  could  hardljr  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  an  additional  burden. 
Most  foreign  Gazettes  publish  facsimiles  of  trade-marks.  This  constitutes  an  additional 
protection  to  and  advertisement  for  the  owner. 

The  advantage  to  the  owners  of  cattle  from  the  publication  of  brands  is  obvious.  It  would 
perfect  the  security  derived  from  the  brand  by  placing  the  record  thereof  in  every  mimici- 
pality. 
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(b)  The  necessary  publication  in  connection  with  homestead  sales  and  leases  of  pOTtioiis 
of  the  public  domain  and  mining  claims  should  be  made  in  the  Qazette,  in  view  of  the 
large  use  made  of  and  frequent  reference  to  such  publications  by  attorneys  and  courts  of 
law.  like  daily  press  is  partial  in  its  distribution,  English  p(^>er8  beine  practically  con- 
fined to  Manila  and  few  Americans  scattered  throujg;h  the  provmces,  and  ihe  different  Dan- 
ish papers  being  commonly  taken  in  certain  localities  and  unknown  in  others.  And  besides 
this  they  are  never  bound  and  seldom  preserved. 

Notice  of  the  granting  of  long-term  timber  licenses  and  of  those  to  cut  more  than  10,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  should  for  luce  reasons,  and  also  because  of  the  public  interests  involved, 
be  published  in  the  Gazette.  The  publication  of  timber  and  minmg  notices  would  attract 
a  class  of  readers  as  vet  untouched. 

(c)  Nothing  would  serve  to  evoke  more  interest  in  the  Gazette  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mercial public  than  the  publication  of  the  monthly  statements  of  corporations  as  formerlj 
done  under  article  157  of  the  Ck>de  of  Commerce.  This  article  appears  to  be  still  oper- 
ative, and  the  Banco  Esnafiol  Filipino  continues  to  publish  its  balance  sheet  in  conformitj 
therewith  and  with  article  183,  at  an  annual  expense  to  the  Gazette  of  1^120.  As  there  ib 
no  present  provision  for  the  payment  of  fees  for  such  publications  we  are  not  at  present 
insisting  upon  the  other  corporations  complying  with  this  provision. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  enforcing  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  article 
157,  it  would  seem  that  for  the  information  of  the  general  public,  every  corporation  here- 
after organized  should  publish  in  the  Gazette  a  statement  of  the  data  required  by  article 
151  of  tne  Code  of  Commerce:  and  in  case  of  corporations  exercising  a  franchise  or  other- 
wise of  quasi-public  nature,  tne  articles  of  incorporation  and  amendments  thereto  should 
be  published  in  full. 

4.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  recommend  that  section  4  of  Act  No.  453,  as  amended 
be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  words  **  Provided,  That 
a  double  subscription,  English  and  Spanish  editions,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  1^20  Philippine 
currency,  per  year,''  and  by  inserting  m  the  fifth  line  of  such  section,  after  the  word  ''copy/' 
the  words  '^English  edition,''  such  amendments  to  become  effective  Januaij  1, 1906. 

The  adoption  of  this  provision  would  have  the  effect  of  requiring  municipalities  to  take 
the  English  edition.  It  would  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  procure  the  Spanish  editioii 
on  easy  terms,  a  circumstance  of  which  it  may  be  assumed  most  of  the  municipalities  would 
not  be  slow  to  ti^e  advanta^. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to  require  subscription  to  the  English  edition,  for 
the  older  generation  of  municipal  officers,  still  in  power,  will  continue  to  prefer  the  Spanish, 
while  the  risins  generation,  stul  without  political  influence,  are  better  acquainted  with  ana 
prefer  the  En^ish. 

A  double  subscription  for  two  or  three  vears  after  January  1,  1906,  is  in  fact  almost  a 
necessity.  For  the  older  generation  would  be  unable  to  do  with  the  English  edition  alone, 
while  the  young  men  who  wUl  be  coming  into  office  at  about  the  expiration  of  that  period 
will,  if  the  present  system  is  continued,  find  themselves  with  a  lot  of  useless  Spanian  files 
on  their  hands.  Since  assuming  charge  of  the  Gazette  I  have  regularly  annotated  it  as 
stated  above.  This  would  of  course  be  of  no  service  ^ere  the  files  were  in  Spanish,  axnoe 
the  paging  of  the  two  editions  differs. 

In  addition  to  requiring  the  taking  of  the  English  edition  by  municipalities  it  is  proposed 
to  omit  from  the  Spanish  edition  those  minor  publications  not  required  by  law  but  which 
are  nevertheless  at  the  present  time  carried  in  both  editions.  This  device  will  hasten  the 
substitution  by  the  native  officials  of  the  English  for  the  Spanish  edition. 

With  the  increased  circulation  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
features,  and  such  fees  as  it  might  be  deemed  proper  to  impose  for  tne  publication  of  court 
notices,  bureau  advertisements,  trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  public  land  publications 
and  articles  of  incorporation,  etc.,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Official  Qaastte, 
from  being  a  burden  upon  the  treasury,  would  become  more  than  self-supporting. 
Very  respectfully, 

NoBTON  F.  Brand, 
Ediior  Qfidal  Qat&IU. 

The  Seoretabt  op  Pubuo  Instruction, 

Manila,  P.  /. 
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OmOIAL  GAZETTE. 

Statement  of  receipts  and  deposits  during  the  fiscal  year  190^-6. 


Sabaerlptions  Mid  sales. 


Date. 


July.... 

Aogust 

September. 
October.... 
Norember. 
Deoember.. 


1904. 


JanuAry. 
Febmmry. 
lUrcb.... 
April 

}^y 

June 


1906. 


Philippiiie 
curreucy. 


ri,601.60 
1,577.96 
506.32 
364.60 
603.80 
662.00 


6,196.18 

550.24 
1,466.22 
2,130.20 
2,817.90 
1,028.90 
1,466.50 


9.439.96 
6,196.18 


Mexican 
currency. 


Pfs.  27.60 


27.60 


27.60 


Total 14,636.14  27.60 

Insular  treasury,  supplement  fiscal  year  1906 
Grand  total 


Deposited  in  insular  treasury. 


Date. 


1904. 

July  26 

September  19.. 
S^tember  26.. 
November  3... 
Deoember  5 


1906. 

January  5 

January  24 

February  14. . , 

March  9 

April  3 

April  16 

liayS 

June  29 


Total. 


PhiUppine 
currency. 

Mexican 
currency. 

r  1,206. 18 

1,935  00 

300.00 

460.20 

602.35 

Pfs. 

27.60 

4,493.73 

676.70 
297.04 
724.32 
1,582.08 
1,369.00 
1,616.70 
1,604.60 
1,806.00 

27.60 

9,734.44 

4,493.73 

a  16. 00 

M2.00 

27.60 

14,266  17 

27.60 

378.97 

14,635.14 

27.60 

•  Return  on  check  No.  1712249,  treasurer  of  Ilocos  Norte.    (See  entry.  June  11, 1904.) 
^  By  error  in  deposit  on  treasury  check  No.  18878,  entered  May  23, 1904,  page  101. 

Svihsaihers  to  Official  Oazette. 


Number  of  copies. 

Total. 

English. 

Spanish. 

rSKB. 

Insular  government  offices 

222 
6 

89 

614 

40 

Jnstiowi'bf  the  peace 



Total .   ,                     '         

228 

63 
11 

743 

6 


971 

ADDmONAL  U8T. 

In  United  States  and  foreign  countries 

In  Philippine  Islands  (Army  and  Navy) 

Total 

64 

6 

69 

Orand  total.   ...        ....         ,. * 

1,040 

PAY  U8T. 

ProTlncial  governm'mts. 

64 

2 

14 
632 

Mnnicii>al  Bbvem'ni<*nts  - . . , .        , .  -  r .  ,       r 

Total    .     .         . 

66 

120 

24 

1 

646 

199 

1 
1 

PBIVATB  8UB8C1IIBBB8. 

In  Philippine  Islands 

702 

In  United  States 

In  foreign  countries , 

Total 

146 

201 

846 

Grand  total 

1,048 

Total  number  of  subscribers.  l/MO-h  1.048- 2,088. 
Perosotags  reoetving  oopiet  frse,  49.80. 
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Stahu  of  coOection  for  ihe  OgUM  OazeUe  to  June  30,  1906. 


Sub- 
scribers. 

Discon- 
tinued. 

Volume  I,  II,  and  ni. 

InfuU. 

More  or 
less. 

Unpsid. 

68 

14 

Number  paid  up 

56 

10 

Number  delinquent 

2 

Municipal  governm«ntii 

634 

337 

Number  paid  up ,,,,.,  ^  --..,--,--  ^ ,-,,.. , 

469 

162 

Number  delinquent , 

3 

Private  subscrlben 

346 

97 

Number  nald  ud 

213 

116 

Number  delinquent : 

17 

Total 

738 

288 

22 

Percentage  paid  up,  92.17. 


REPORT  OF  EXAMINATION  OF  COAL  DEPOSITS  ON 

THE  BATAN  military  RESERVATION 

BATAN  ISLAND,  P.  L 


By  H.  L.  WIGMORE, 

FIRST  LIEUTBNANT.  OORPS  OP  BNOTtSBRS.' 
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BBPOBT  OF  BXAHINATIOV  OF  COAL  DEPOSITS  OH  THE  BATAN 
mUTABT  BESEBVATIOV,  BATAH  ISLAITI),  P.  I.,  BT  H.  L.  WIG- 
KOBE,  FIBST  UETTTEVAVT,  COBPS  OF  ENOIHEEBS. 

LiGUAN,  Batan  Island,  P.  I.,  April  20^  1906. 
The  Adjutant-General, 

Philippines  Division^  Manila^  P.  L 
Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  telegram  of  the  14th  instant,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  this  reservation  with  respect  to  the  coal  deposits  and  the  practi- 
cability of  mining  the  same : 

QEOLOGT,  STRATIGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE   ISLAND.** 

The  island  of  Batdn  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  sedimentary 
rocks  deposited  in  the  Tertiary  age,  the  deposits  covering  a  period 
of  time  which,  field  examinations  show,  probably  extends  from  the 
Eocene  through  to  the  Pliocene  division  of  that  age.  The  only 
exceptions  are  coal,  which  is  found  interbedded  in  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  a  volcanic  rock  which  underlies  the  sedimentaries  and 
with  which  they  are  unconformable.  This  rock  up  to  the  present 
has  been  located  but  in  three  points  on  the  island,  in  two  cones  or 
peaks  of  small  size  and  extent,  one  on  the  shore  at  Liguan  and  one 
at  Caracaran,  and  in  a  large  mass  comprising  the  northeastern  comer 
of  the  island. 

Beginning  at  the  south  shore  of  the  island  (how  much  below,  either 
geologically  or  vertically,  is  not  yet  known)  the  strata  are  superim- 
posed upon  each  other  to  the  north  shore,  the  strike  running  generally 
with  the  length  of  the  island,  and  are  separated  into  well-definea 
groups  or  sets  by  intermediate  layers  of  limestone,  in  general  about 
200  leet  in  thickness  and  about  200  feet  apart  geologically.  Here- 
after in  this  report  these  separate  groups  or  sets  of  true  sedimentary 
rocks  will  be  oefined  as  coal  measures,  meaning:  simply  those  strata 
of  shale  and  sandstone  lying  between  beds  of  limestone,  interbedded 
in  which  coal  has  been  found  or  which  it  is  possible  for  coal  to  have 
been  formed,  though  it  may  not  have  yet  been  discovered  therein. 

The  general  east  and  west  trend  of  the  strata  is  broken  up  by 
what  may  generally  be  stated,  but  which  statement  should  not  be 
accepted  and  is  not  advanced  as  positive  or  definite,  or  not  subject 
to  revision  upon  more  intimate  and  detailed  knowledge,  to  be  two 
major  anticlines,  which  in  the  western  half  of  the  island  give  two 
mam  directions  to  the  strata,  northeast  to  southwest  and  northwest 

a  See  map  entitled  "  Map  of  Bat&n  Island,  P.  I.,  from  United  States  Ck)a8t  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  1903." 
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to  southeast,  and  in  the  eastern  half  northeast  to  southwest,  chang- 
•ing  to  east  and  west.  These  major  anticlines  include  numerous 
minor  anticlines  and  ^jmclines,  to  determine  the  form,  extent,  and 
direction  of  which  will  require  much  time,  and  careful  and  minute 
investigation  by  a  skilled  geologist. 

Beginning  at  the  western  end  of  the  island,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
station  established  here  by  the  War  Department,  a  chain  of  low 
moimtains  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet  and,  taking 
a  southeasterly  course,  drops  as  Abruptly  at  the  eastern  line  of  the 
Government  reservation  near  Caracaran,  the  crests  being  nearly 
everywhere  not  more  than  a  mile  or  2  miles  from  the  southern  shore. 

Spurs  project  at  intervals  from  the  main  ridge  on  the  southern 
side,  running  to  the  shore,  marking  in  every  case  a  stratiun  of  lime- 
stone. The  north  slope  of  this  ridge  descends  gradually  to  a  valley, 
through  which  the  Caracaran  River  runs  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion ox  a  low  chain  of  hills  on  the  north  shore,  constitutes  the  remain- 
der of  the  reservation. 

To  the  east  of  the  reservation  the  mountains  rise  again  near  the 
south  shore  and  drop  off  gradually  and  gently  as  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island  is  approached,  this  end  having,  with  the  above  exception, 
the  general  characteristics  already  described  of  the  western  halt. 

The  entire  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  northeastern  comer, 
composed  of  volcanic  rock,  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  for- 
est, the  diflSculties  of  exploring  it  being  enhanced  by  an  ahnost 
impenetrable  undergrowth,  composed  mostly  of  such  plants  and  vines 
as  are  very  amply  provided  with  thorns  and  hooks.  Due  to  the 
recurring  strata  of  limestone,  which  on  account  of  its  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility to  erosion  by  atmospheric  agencies  and  the  consequent 
jagged  and  irregular  shape  which  its  outcrops  assume,  the  elevations 
or  flie  island  are  exceedingly  rough  and  rugged.  Such  topography 
as  this  renders  the  work  of  a  geologist  here  the  most  difficult  of  its 
kind,  hinders  greatly  the  transportation  of  prospecting  drills,  and 
prevents,  except  at  great  expense,  the  use  of  arills  of  great  capacity 
anywhere  but  along  the  shore  line. 

For  the  geological  data  embodied  in  the  above  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Warren  D.  Smith,  geologist,  mining  bureau,  who  was  sent  here 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  H.  D.  McCaskey,  chief  of  the  mining  bureau, 
to  investigate  the  geology  of  the  island  and  the  value  of  the  ooal 
deposits. 

COAL  MEASURES   AND   COAL  OUTCROPS. 

Referring  to  the  map  entitled  "  Map  of  Batan  Island,  P.  I.,  from 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1903,"  beginning  at  "A," 
which  is  near  the  foot  of  the  southwestern  slope  of  the  main  ridge 
near  its  termination,  or  rather  beginning,  we  find  a  group  of  outcrops 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  at  least  three  seams  or  coal,  it  not 
bein^  possible,  however,  to  estimate  their  respective  thicknesses. 
Passing  on  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge  and  gradually 
ascendmg,  we  find  at  "  B  "  a  second  group  of  outcrops,  wmch  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  probably  three,  and  at  least  two,  coal  seams,  one 
of  which  measures  5  feet  in  thickness  and  the  other  about  8  fe^ 
Continuing  along  this  slope,  still  gradually  ascending,  we  reach  at 
"  C  "  a  third  group  of  outcrops,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  at 
least  three  seams  of  coal,  being,  respectively,  18  inches,  7  feet,  and  8 
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feet  6  inches.  Continuinff  again  we  find  at  "  D  "  a  fourth  group  of 
outcrops,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  at  least  three  seams  of  coal, 
one  3  feet  in  thickness,  another  5  feet,  the  third  not  permitting 
of  a  correct  estimate  of  its  thickness.  Continuing  now  in  what 
appears  to  be  the  same  set  of  coal  measures,  crossing  the  ridge  and 
d^cending  on  the  north  slope,  we  find  several  outcrops  (Group  "E"), 
which,  however,  do  not  permit  of  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  seams  which  they  represent.  Contrary  to  the  outcrops  on 
the  south  slope,  which  all  dip  into  the  mountain,  these  apparently 
dip  with  the  slope.  Going  back  to  Group  "  C  "  and  ascending  the 
mountain  we  cross  a  stratum  of  limestone,  pass  through  a  group  of 
coal  measures,  in  which,  however,  so  far  no  coal  has  been  located,  and 
reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain  find  ourselves  in  limestone.  Return- 
ing to  "  C  "  once  more,  and  descending  the  moimtain  in  a  southerly 
direction,  we  pass  out  of  the  coal  measures  in  which  Group  "  C  "  lies, 
cross  a  stratum  of  limestone,  and  find  ourselves  in  another  set  of  coal 
measures,  in  which  we  find  the  group  of  outcrops  "  F  ";  passing  on, 
shortly  before  reaching  the  shore  we  again  meet  with  another  stratum 
of  limestone.  Here  we  have,  then,  three  apparently  distinct  and 
separate  sets  of  coal  measures,  two  of  which  contain  nimierous  coal 
outcrops.  In  Group  "  D  "  one  outcrop  is  found  which  dips  with  the 
hill.  This  might  be  where  the  blossom,  in  becoming  broken  from  its 
true  position,  reversed  its  dip.  If  we  assume  it  to  be  in  place,  it 
might,  then,  under  certain  conditions,  indicate  the  coal  measures  in 
which  it  is  found,  to  be  but  part  of  those  higher  up,  being  the  opposite 
slope  of  an  anticline,  the  ridffe  of  which  has  been  eroded.  However, 
later  we  wiU  find  in  the  drill  holes  positive  indications  of  two  sets 
of  coal  measures^  both  bearing  coal. 

Referring  again  to  the  map  entitled  "  Map  of  Batdn  Island,  P.  I., 
from  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1903,"  and  contin- 
uing our  search  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge,  we  find  coal 
outcroppinff  once  more  in  the  Balerma  claim,  and  rarther  on,  only 
a  hunared  feet  or  so  above  sea  level,  outcropping  to  the  west  of  Cara- 
caran.  Crossing  the  Government  line  we  find,  in  the  center  of  the 
low  pass  from  Caracaran  to  Gaba,  coal  agaii^  outcropping.  Between 
here  and  Batan,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  no  explorations 
have  been  made  as  yet,  but  at  Bat&n  we  find  coal  outcropping  once 
more  in  the  Perseverancia  claim,  and  again  close  to  the  village  of 
Bat&n,  where  a  well-defined  5-foot  seam  of  coal  is  found,  which  is  at 
present  being  worked  by  natives,  much  to  the  detriment  of  future 
mining  at  that  place. 

Continuing  around  toward  the  north,  outcrops  are  found  near  San 
Ramon.  Passing  to  the  west  then,  after  leaving  behind  us  the  vol- 
canic rock  outcropping  in  the  northeast  corner,  we  reach  Calanaga, 
where  coal  outcrops  once  more  and  where  a  Spanish  mining  company 
has  been  operating  for  some  time.  From  here  on,  however,  as  we  go 
along  the  north  shore  around  to  the  Government  station,  we  find  no 
more  traces  of  coal,  though  here  and  there  a  native  will  be  found  who 
says  there  is  coal  there,  though  he  is  unable  to  point  it  out.  Going 
back  into  the  reservation  and  crossing  northward  from  the  ridge  oi 
the  main  line  of  mountains  to  the  shore  line  at  Gaba,  no  more  coal 
outcrops  have  yet  been  found,  though  after  leaving  the  foot  of  the 
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northern  slope  of  the  ridge  the  way  lies  almost  entirely  in  coal  meas- 
ures. This  section,  however,  has  not  been  thoroughly  explored,  so 
that  it  can  not  be  definitely  stated  that  no  coal  exists  there.  The 
Caracaran  River  cuts  its  way  through  the  vaUey  for  probably  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  strata,  and  in 
its  bed  no  indications  of  coal  have  been  found,  though  recwitly  Mr. 
W.  D.  Smith,  the  geologist  of  the  mining  bureau,  found  a  few  traces 
of  coal  float  The  evidences  of  coal  are  so  slight,  however,  that  in 
the  present  report  it  will  be  assumed  that  in  the  Government  reserva- 
tion no  seams  outcrop  north  of  the  main  ridge. 

It  might  be  thought  that  coal,  being  so  abundant  on  the  south  slope 
and  dipping  into  the  mountains,  as  it  in  general  appears  to,  some 
evidences  otit  should  be  found  on  the  north  slope  if  it  were  continu- 
ous. That,  however,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  dip  of  the  coal 
is  such  that  its  continuance  would  not  only  not  be  round  in  the 
opposite  slope,  but  that  it  must  be  sought  for  from  500  to  2,000  feet 
below  sea  level,  where  the  northern  slope  descends  to  near  that  \eveL 

Reviewing  these  facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  coal  neasures  are 
foimd  on  both  slopes  of  the  main  ridge  running  through  the  reser- 
vation, those  found  on  the  south  slope  are  the  only  ones  containing 
coal,  and  that  apparently  the  coal  is  continuous  from  Liguan  to 
Caracaran. 

In  planning  the 

DRILL  WORK,* 

therefore,  it  was  assumed  that  the  conditions  found  in  the  square 
mile  in  which  Liguan  and  Tinacauan  are  situated,  and  which  con- 
tains the  "A,"  "  B,"  "  C,"  "  D,"  and  "  E  "  groups  of  outcrops,  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  prevail  to  the  end  of  the  reservation. 

From  the  beginning  two  great  disadvantages  had  to  be  contended 
with,  one  the  consequence  of  the  other.  First,  due  to  the  roughness  of 
the  country  and  to  the  lack  of  water  at  the  higher  elevations,  drills  of 
greater  capacity  than  300  feet  could  not  be  used  except  at  the  cost 
of  much  time  and  money  in  getting  them  into  position,  and  this  pre- 
liminary expense  for  each  drill  hole  was  not  deemed  warranted  in 
preliminary  prospecting,  where  absolutely  nothing  was  known  of  the 
stratification.  In  consequence  of  having  to  use  drifls  of  small  capacity 
it  was  at  once  found  that  onljr  one  set  of  coal  measures  could  be 
pierced  in  each  hole,  thus  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  connect 
the  stratification  shown  in  drill  holes  any  great  distance  apart. 
Later,  when  the  dip  of  the  coal  seams  became  approximately  known^ 
it  also  resulted  in  the  drill  work  having  to  be  confined  to  the  southern 
slope,  as  on  the  north  slope  the  coal  beds  were  beyond  the  readi 
of  the  drills.  At  the  higher  elevations  the  data  from  the  drill 
holes  there  located,  may  in  some  cases  be  reliable,  only  as  showing 
the  minimum  amount  of  coal  to  be  found  in  the  measures,  and  may 
not  be  accepted  as  proof  that  only  the  coal  there  shown  will  lie 
found.  This  on  account  of  the  fact  that  as  the  elevation  increases, 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  side  also  increases,  and  that  as  the  slopes 
increase^  the  strata  there  outcropping  may  have  dipped  from  thi^ 
true  position  or  have  been  partially  eroded. 

oSee  map  entitled  "Map  of  portion  of  Bat&n  Island  Military  ReverratkA 
in  the  yicinity  of  Liguan/'  and  Drill  Chart 
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In  September,  1903,  drill  holes  No.  1  and  No.  2  were  put  down, 
usin^  a  Bravo  hand-power  drill  borrowed  from  the  civil  government. 
TheT)it  used  was  the  smallest  provided,  producing  a  fifteen-sixteenths- 
inch  core.  The  records  of  these  holes  are  more  or  less  inaccurate, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  so  small  a  bit  produces  but  a  small  percentage 
of  core  in  soft  strata,  such  as  coal  and  shale,  and  that  when  these  holes 
were  put  down  insuiBcient  casing  was  on  hand  to  obtain  constant 
return  of  water.  In  soft  measures  this  is  a  vital  point,  as  where 
core  is  lacking  the  color  and  contents  of  the  water  on  its  return  are 
almost  infalliole  guides  to  the  material  being  passed  through.  As  a 
conse<iuence  of  the  information  obtained  from  these  two  holes  and 
the  disturbed  condition  shown  in  the  Urgera  tunnel  mining  work  was 
stopped  therein.  The  conditions  there  prevailing  were  fully  covered 
in  my  special  report  of  October,  1903.  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe, 
from  the  information  later  obtained,  that  stopping  work  at  this  point 
may  have  been  unwise,  as  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  strata  would 
have  probably  soon  been  passed  through  and  coal  in  situ  and  undis- 
turbed have  iJeen  reached. 

In  July,  1904,  two  drill  foremen  arrived  from  the  United  States, 
and  work  with  the  Bravo  drill  at  once  commenced  at  drill  hole  No.  4. 
Here  a^in,  though  coal  in  thin  seams  was  found,  the  thickness 
shown  IS  not  regarded  as  accurate,  due  to  the  fact  that  suiBcient 
casing  was  not  on  hand.  From  No.  4  the  drill  was  moved  to  drill  hole 
No.  4-A,  records  from  which  are  considered  accurate. 

In  September,  1904,  one  Standard  diamond  drill  and  one  Davis 
calyx  drill  arrived.  Due  to  the  full  equipment  of  the  latter  not  hav- 
ing been  sent,  it  could  not  be  used,  and  the  foreman  sent  out  to  operate 
same  was  discharged.  The  Standard  diamond  drill  was  at  once  set 
up  and  drill  hole  No.  5  put  down.  Coal  measures  were  here  found 
underlying  the  limestone,  but  as  the  capacity  of  the  drill  had  been 
reached  when  coal  measures  were  struck  no  further  work  could  be 
done  at  this  location. 

The  Bravo  drill  was  moved  to  drill  hole  No.  6,  supposedly  in  the 
same  set  of  measures  as  No.  4-A.  This  hole  had  to  be  abandoned 
before  the  coal  measures  were  passed  through  on  account  of  the  strata 
caving  so  that  casing  could  not  be  put  down.  It  was  soon  found, 
too,  that  it  was  cheaper  and  quicker  to  move  at  once  upon  anjr  serious 
caving  in  the  hole,  as  the  time  spent  in  putting  down  casing  was 
generally  more  than  would  be  required  to  move  to  a  new  position 
and  reach  an  equal  depth.  Nos.  6-A  and  6-B  were  then  put  down — 
No.  6-B  being  regarded  as  imreliable,  however,  as  the  strata  was 
found  to  be  in  a  very  much  crushed  condition,  the  hole  being  in  a 
steep  slope  of  the  mountain. 

From  drill  hole  No.  5  the  Standard  drill  was  moved  to  drill  hole 
No.  7  and  tiien  to  No.  9,  both  holes  being  in  the  same  set  of  coal  meas- 
ures. The  strata  here  showing  but  slight  signs  of  coal — where  sur- 
face indications  would  indicate  a  continuance  of  the  coal  measure  (in 
which  No.  4-A  was  put  down) ,  should  have  been  found — the  drill  was 
moved  to  drill  hole  jS^o.  10,  at  the  foot  of  the  north  slope  of  the  ridge. 
This  move  was  based  upon  a  supposition  that  should  there  be  a  fault 
the  strata  of  No.  4-A  might  be  found  at  the  new  location.  It  was 
very  soon  found  here  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  strata  pierced 
in  No.  10  being  evidently  above  the  measures  of  No.  4-A,  and  also 
of  No.  7  and  No.  9,  and  No.  7  and  No.  9  still  above  No.  4r-A.    This 
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was  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  shale  in  these  holes  contained 
many  more  fossil  shells  than  the  shales  of  No.  4-A  and  No.  6,  and 
also  that  an  examination  of  the  surface  showed  the  strata  from  No. 
4-A  to  the  northward  to  be  dipping  either  northwest  or  northeast. 
In  the  meantime  drill  hole  No.  8  was  put  down,  still  in  the  coal  meas- 
ures of  No.  6,  the  records  here  being  considered  reliable,  though  as 
the  hole  was  put  down  at  the  top  of  a  very  steep  slope,  just  within 
the  lunit  of  reliability,  and  the  coal  therein  barely  assuming  its 
normal  condition.  The  Standard  drill  was  then  moved  to  drill  hole 
No.  11,  where  hitherto  unsuspected  seams  of  coal  were  discovered, 
these  measures,  from  surface  examination,  apparently  underlying 
those  of  No.  4-A  and  No.  6. 

Drill  hole  No.  12  was  put  down  in  the  meantime  with  the  Bravo 
drill  to  determine  definitelv  the  position  of  the  seam  known  as  the 
"  Big  Tree  seam,"  from  which  coal  for  testing  had  been  extracted, 
above  the  limestone. 

The  Standard  drill  was  now  moved  to  drill  hole  No.  13,  in  the 
same  set  of  coal  measures  as  No.  11,  and  geologically  higher.  New 
seams  were  discovered  here,  but  neither  the  coal  seams  of  No.  11  nor 
the  underlying  limestone  of  No.  11  could  be  reached  with  a  drill  of 
that  capacity.  Showing,  as  these  holes  did,  a  set  of  coal  measures 
of  unusual  thickness,  the  Bravo  drill  was  then  taken  from  drill  hole 
No.  14,  then  unfinished  and  in  coal  measures  supposed  to  be  those 
of  No.  4-A  and  No.  6,  and  a  series  of  shallow  holes  put  down  in  the 
vicinity  of  drill  hole  No.  11.  The  principal  result  of  these.  No.  11-A, 
No.  11-B,  No.  11-C,  No.  11-D,  and  No.  11-E,  was  that  a  very  heavy 
dip  with  a  fold  of  some  kind  was  suspected,  though  not  yet  deter- 
mmed,  in  the  vicinity  of  No.  11,  and  that  an  entry  was  at  once  started 
in  the  seam  shown  in  No.  11-B. 

From  drill  hole  No.  13  the  Standard  drill  was  moved  to  drill  hole 
No.  15j  which  at  this  date  is  still  unfinished,  and  in  the  same  lime- 
stone, it  is  believed,  as  shown  in  No.  5.  A  table  (I)  is  hereto  ap- 
pended showing  costs,  etc.,  of  drill  work,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  time  occupi^  in  actual  drilling  is  small  compared  to  that 
consumed  by  delays  due  to  caving  and  repairs. 

EXTRACTION  OF   COAL  AND  PROSPECT  WORK. 

In  February,  1904,  it  was  decided,  while  waiting  for  the  drills  to 
arrive,  to  open  up  the  7- foot  outcrop  in  Group  "  C,"  known  as  the 
"Big  Tree"  seam.  A  map  of  the  workings  is  appended  hereto.* 
Shortly  after  starting  the  western  entry  the  coal  pmched  down  to 
about  3  feet,  when  the  eastern  entry  was  opened,  in  which  the  coal 
kept  up  to  6|  feet  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  working.  The  west 
entry  m  the  meantime  was  continued  and  soon  the  coal  thickened  to 
6^  feet  here  also.  Twenty  and  nine-tenths  feet  from  the  mouth  of 
the  west  entry  a  slope  working  was  started,  but  at  a  distance  of  11 
feet  from  the  beginning  of  this  slope  the  coal  disappeared  entirely. 
Its  disappearance  was  gradual  and  regular,  beginning  at  the  roof  and 
moving  ferward  to  the  floor  without  any  change  in  the  hardness  or 
character  of  the  coal,  and  the  material  replacing  it  was  dark  shale. 

•  Not  printed. 
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These  characteristics  of  its  disappearance  would  indicate  a  want,  or 
what  was  probably  in  the  time  of  its  formation  a  stream  bed  running 
through  the  deposit  of  vegetable  matter,  later  transformed  to  coal. 
At  86  feet  from  this  slope  a  second  was  started  in  which  similar 
indications  appeared  at  a  distance  of  24.5  feet  from  its  beginning. 
The  direction  of  the  slope  was  then  changed  to  foUow  the  strike, 
where  the  coal  still  kept  up  to  6^  feet.  In  July,  1904,  work  on  these 
entries  was  stopped,  as  sufficient  coal  had  been  extracted  for  testing 
purposes,  and  no  object  would  be  gained  by  continuing  mining  work 
at  that  elevation  and  distance  from  the  shore.  These  entries  were 
started  on  the  strike  and  followed  it,  the  strike  changing,  as  shown, 
from  N.  58°  E.  to  S.  67°  E.  A  table  (II)  showing  results  of  the 
tests  mentioned  above  is  appended  hereto. 

Later,  in  December,  1904,  a  prospect  tunnel,  shown  on  "  Map  of  por- 
tion of  Batdn  Island  Military  Reservation,  in  the  vicinity  of  Liguan," 
was  driven  in  this  seam  to  locate  more  definitely  the  direction  of  the 
want  found  in  the  first  workings.  This  was  done,  as  no  appearances 
of  a  similar  seam  had  been  located  in  the  drill  holes  Nos.  6,  6-A,  6-B, 
and  8.  The  want  was  struck  at  96  feet  from  the  mouth  of  this  tunnel 
and  showed  it  to  be  running  about  parallel  to  the  strike.  Upon  No. 
11-B  showing  what  apparently  seemed  to  be  the  large  coal  seam 
found  in  No.  11  so  close  to  the  surface,  an  entry  was  started  in  March 
at  this  location  from  which,  up  to  date,  about  40  tons  of  coal  have 
been  extracted.  As  this  entry  advanced  the  coal  became  more  and 
more  thickly  interspersed  by  small  seams  of  shale,  the  coal  itself  being 
friable,  full  of  moisture,  and  not  capable  of  standing  transportation, 
though  otherwise  it  was  similar  to  tnat  of  the  Big  Tree  seam,  a  con- 
tinuation of  which,  however,  it  is  not.  These  conditions,  only  to  be 
expected  so  near  the  surface,  soon  disappeared  and  at  date  the  coal 
is  7  feet  2  inches  from  roof  to  floor,  with  three  partings  (6  inches, 
11  inches,  and  3  inches,  respectively)  of  shale  dividing  it  into  four 
seams  of  3  feet  3  inches,  7  inches,  and  20  inches,  respectively.  Its 
dip  is  63°  N.  70°  W.  It  is  becoming  harder  as  the  entry  advances, 
and  is  similar  in  all  respects  now  to  that  found  in  the  Big  Tree  seam, 
including  the  valuable  feature  of  that  coal  of  standing  transporta- 
tion excellently.  As  stated,  when  entry  was  made  into  this  seam  it  was 
thought  to  be  the  large  seam  shown  in  No.  11.  Developments,  how- 
ever, as  the  entry  advances,  lead  to  the  belief  that,  in  spite  of  its  much 
greater  thickness,  it  is  the  seam  shown  in  drill  hole  No.  11,  23  feet 
above  the  large  seam.  To  determine  this  a  crosscut  has  been  started 
22  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  entry  through  the  strata  underlying  the 
coal,*  and  at  the  same  time  one  through  that  overlving  the  coal,  as 
drill  hole  No.  11  showed  a  small  seam  10  feet  aTx)ve  this  again. 
Entries  are  now  being  driven  in  the  A  group  of  outcrops  to  strike 
the  two  lower  seams  shown  in  drill  hole  No.  4--A.  As  yet  these  have 
not  reached  coal  in  place,  but  are  passing  through  broken  strata  con- 
taining only  the  blossom  or  detached  coal  from  these  seams. 

o  Since  this  report  was  submitted  this  crosscut  deyeloped  a  6-foot  seam  of 
exceUent  coal  35  feet  from  the  entry,  the  analysis  of  which  Is  as  follows :  Mois- 
ture, 9.53 ;  fixed  carbon,  44.86 ;  volatile,  41.56 ;  ash,  4.05 ;  sulphur,  2.37 ;  specific 
gravity,  1.30.  The  analysis  of  the  coal  in  the  entry  is  as  follows:  Moisture, 
0.08 ;  fixed  carbon,  51.24 ;  volatile,  40.36 ;  ash,  2.32 ;  sulphur,  0.4 ;  specific  gravity, 
1.80. 
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DEDUCTIONS   FROM   OUTCROPS,   DRILL.   HOLES,   AND   PROSPECT    WORK.* 

As  yet  but  little  can  be  deduced  from  the  work  so  far  doae  that 
would  not  be  subject  to  modification  and  revision  as  investigation  con- 
tinues. A  careful  examination,  however,  of  the  records  of  the  drill 
holes,  the  outcrops  of  coal,  the  apparent  dip  of  the  strata,  and  the 
information  to  be  had  from  the  entries  and  tunnels  so  far  opened, 
leads  to  certain  conclusions,  some  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  cer- 
tainties, others  as  probabilities,  and  still  others  as  only  possibilities. 

Beginning  with  the  drill  holes  about  Group  "  C  "  we  find  that 
neither  the  coal  nor  the  shales  and  sandstones  can  be  relied  upon  to 
determine  the  continuity  or  dip  of  the  coal  measures;  the  coal, 
because  of  its  known  tendencies  to  irregularities,  such  as  rolls,  thin- 
ning out,  and  horses;  the  shales  and  sandstones,  on  account  oi  their 
extremely  local  characteristics — a  shale  may  change  gradually  to  a 
sandstone  and  then  to  a  grit,  and  vice  versa,  within  very  short 
distances.  We  have  therefore  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  limestones 
found  over  and  underlying  the  coal  measures,  for  a  determination  of 
the  particular  group  and  of  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  dip  of 
that  ^oup. 

Using  the  data  of  6-A,  8,  and  12,  this  gives  us  a  dip  of  21® 
N.  13°  W.^  The  limestone  underlying  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4- A  shows 
characteristics  similar  to  that  under  *Nos.  6-A,  8,  and  12,  but  the  data 
from  the  former  give  a  dip  of  20°  N.  34°  E.,^  indicating  therefore  a 
syncline  lying  between  Group  "A"  and  Group  "  C."  By  carefully 
following  the  surface  outcrops  the  limestone  shown  in  No.  5  is  found 
to  be  that  underlying  No.  4-A.  In  spite  of  the  remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  the  limestone  imderlying  No.  4  checking  with  the  calculated 
dip  from  Nos.  4-Aj  1,  and  2,  it  is  believed  that  a  fault  about  equal 
in  throw  to  the  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  occurs  between  rfa 
4  and  No.  4-A.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  overlying  limestone  of 
No.  4  having  the  same  characteristics  of  that  underlying  No.  4-A 
and  by  the  abrupt  change  of  surface  indications  between  the  two 
holes.  Drill  hole  No.  15  shows  the  same  limestone  as  No.  5  and  an 
underlying  set  of  coal  measures.  Between  No.  15  and  No.  13  no 
indications  appear  to  contradict  the  assumption  that  the  coal  meas- 
ures in  which  No.  13  and  No.  11  are  driven  are  those  underlying  Na 
15  and  No.  5,  and  are  therefore  also  below  the  limestone  underlying 
the  Groups  "A"  and  "  C  "  coal  measures. 

Passing  from  No.  13  to  No.  11  we  cross  the  dip  of  the  coal  meas- 
ures, the  strata  shown  in  No.  11  underlying  that  in  No.  13  and  appar- 
ently dipping  very  heavily.  From  No.  11  to  the  entry  driven  at 
No.  11-B  this  assumption  is  borne  out  by  finding  the  coal  indicated 
in  No.  11-B  dipping  63°  N.  70°  W.,  with  some  Elding  or  irr^e:ular- 
ity  between  11-B,  11,  and  13,  as  indicated  by  Nos*  11-A,  11-C,  and 
11-D  failing  to  show  the  strata  of  No.  11.  These  drill  holes  tben 
show  two  distinct  sets  of  coal  measures,  each  carrving  several  seams 
of  coal.  This  is  shown  graphically  on  the  "Map  of  portion  of 
Batan  Island  Military  Reservation  in  the  vicinity  of  Liguan  '^  by 
means  of  colored  washes.  As  a  means  of  determining  definitely  ihd 
continuity  of  the  coal  beds  the  data  from  the  drill  holes  is  as  yet 

o  Map  of  portion  of  Bat&n  Island  Military  Reservation  in  vicinity  of  Llgoaii. 
»  See  Drili  Chart 
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very  unsatisfactory ;  but  the  appearance  of  two,  and  generaUy  more, 
workable  seams  in  every  drill  hole  put  down  in  the  coal  measures  of 
either  jBfroup,  toother  with  the  continuity  of  the  outcrops,  leaves  no 
room  mr  doubtmg  the  continuity  of  the  coal  beds.  The  drill  holes 
for  two  reasons  are  so  far  unsatisfactory — ^first,  that  those  .on  the 
higher  dopes  are  in  ground  that  may  be  easily  supposed  to  be  more 
or  less  bent  or  broken  from  its  true  position,  and,  second,  that  there 
are  undoubtedly  minor  folds  in  the  strata  which  will  necessitate 
the  holes  bein^  put  down  at  closer  intervals  to  get  connected  results. 
Entry  No.  4  shows  the  truth  of  the  records  of  driU  hole  No.  11,  and 
entry  No.  6  at  date  is  giving  every  evidence  of  proving  the  records  of 
drill  hole  No.  4-A. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OT  BATAN   GOAL. 

Appended  hereto  in  Table  III  will  be  foimd  a  comparison  of  the 
Batan  coals  with  the  coals  of  the  United  States,  Japan,  Australia, 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  as  shown  by  amdyses  made  in  the  mining 
bureau  and  by  data  in  the  report  or  Mr.  H.  D.  McCaskey,  the  pres- 
ent chief  of  that  bureau,  accompanying  Lieutenant  Markham^s 
ori^nal  report  on  Bat&n.  While  theoretically  a  comparison  of 
analyses  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  relative  merits  of  two  coals,  the 
real  test  of  a  coal  is  its  calorific  value,  and  for  practical  purposes, 
better  yet  is  trial  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  will  be  actually 
•  used.  Table  II  shows  the  results  of  the  tests  made  of  100  tons  of 
Batan  coal  taken  from  the  Big  Tree  Seam,  and  attached  thereto  are 
the  reports  from  which  this  table  was  made.  From  an  examination 
of  this  table  and  the  reports,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  coal  is  univer- 
sally satisfactory  and  considered  preferable  to  any  heretofore  used 
in  these  islands;  that  it  is  clean,  gives  little  ash  or  clinkers,  and  is 
much  less  injurious  to  boiler  tubes  and  fire  grates  than  Japanese 
coal.  It  keeps  up  steam  very  easily,  but  burns  faster  than  Japanese 
coal,  a  fair  estimate  being  15  per  cent  greater  consumption  of  Batin 
coal  than  of  Japanese.    It  will  be  seen,  further,  that,  the  average 

Sirice  of  Japanese  coal  being  $5  per  ton,  if  Batdn  coal  can  be  pro- 
uced  at  $4.34  per  ton  or  less  it  will  be  cheaper  than  Japanese  coal. 
The  coal  is  jet  black,  of  a  bright  luster,  and  is  clean  from  all  dirt 
It  is  very  hard  and  compact,  of  a  hackly  fracture,  and  with  but  one 
well-developed  cleat.  Its  sulphur  content  is  neglible,  and  no  resin 
is  found  in  it.  In  mining  it  is  extracted  in  large  lumps  from  one- 
half  to  9  cubic  feet  and  stands  transportation  excellenfly.  In  piles 
it  shows  no  symptoms  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  find — 

First.  That  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  coal  measures,  in  one  of 
which,  estimating  most  conservatively,  at  least  6  feet  of  workable 
coal  in  two  seams  will  be  found,  and  in  the  other  at  least  10  feet,  also 
in  two  seams. 

Second.  That  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  continuity  of  the 
coal  seams,  though  numerous  minor  folds  may  be  expected  wiUi 
probably  some  faulting,  though  as  yet  no  positive  evidence  of  this 
has  been  found. 

Third.  That  the  data  at  present  on  hand  shows  the  probable  course 
of  both  of  these  coal  measures  to  be  across  and  under  the  coal  claims 
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on  which  the  Government  has  an  option,  and  continuing  to  the  end 
of  the  reservation. 

Fourth.  That  the  coal  is  eminently  suited  for  steaming  purposes 
and  is  generally  superior  to  that  now  used  in  these  islands,  and,  as 
before  stated,  it  produced  at  $4.34  or  less  per  ton  is  actually  cheaper 
than  Japanese  coal,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  advantages  arising  from 
its  use. 

PRACTICABILITY  OF   MINING. 

It  can  be  said  at  once  that  coal  mining  at  this  point  is  not  only 
practicable,  but  that  a  combination  of  conditions  favorable  to  econom- 
ical mining,  such  as  exists  here,  will  rarely  be  found.  In  ^neral, 
economical  mining  of  coal  in  any  locality  depends  on  three  principal 
features : 

Facilities  of  transportation  and  ease  of  access  to  a  shippinj^  point 

Availability  of  timber  and  other  materials  of  construction  and 
access  to  supply  points  of  machinery,  etc. 

Cost  of  labor  and,  where  a  large  investment  is  contemplated,  knowl- 
edge of  the  amount  of  mineral  available  and  its  position. 

Subordinate  to  the  above  are  the  questions  or  water,  facilities  of 
drainage,  thickness  of  seams,  and  ease  of  entry. 

FACIUTIES    OF    TRANSPORTATION    AND    EASE    OF    ACCESS    TO    A    SHIFPINQ 

POINT. 

Facilities  for  inland  transportation  at  this  point  do  not  exist,  and 
the  configuration  of  the  country  is  such  that  transportation  anywhere 
but  along  the  shore  is  impracticable.  Fortimately,  however,  this 
feature  is  neglimble,  as  all  haulage  ways  and  entries  mav  be  made 
close  to  sea  level,  thus  brining  the  coal  at  its  exit  from  the  haulage 
way  at  once  to  tide  water.  The  main  haulace  ways  should  be  opened 
at  a  suitable  height  above  sea  level  between  the  village  of  Li^an  and 
the  present  location  of  the  oflSce  «  and  about  1,000  feet  from  the  latter. 
It  can  be  driven  here  to  cut  all  the  coal  seams  in  the  lower  set  of  coal 
measures  or  to  run  parallel  to  any  selected  one.  From  a  point  so 
selected  it  is  but  a  haul  of  300  yards  to  the  site  selected  for  coal-stor- 
ajge  buildings  and  docks,^  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  the  transporta- 
tion problem.  Better  access  to  a  shipping  point  could  rarely  be 
found.  Consulting  the  map  again,  we  see  that  the  harbor  is  com- 
posed of  two  basins  of  an  average  depth  of  17  fathoms,  rising  to  5 
fathoms  at  the  reef  lines,  the  smaller  and  outer  basin  adjacent  to 
Batdn  shore,  where  would  be  placed  the  dock,  containing  ample  room 
for  diips  of  32-foot  draft  to  reach  the  dock,  and  a  larger  and  inner 
basin  with  ample  room  for  a  small  fleet  to  lie  at  anchor.  Both  of 
these  basins  have  entrances  of  20  fathoms  depth,  which  when  prop- 
erly buoyed  afford  secure  navigation  for  ships  of  any  draft  The 
great  advantage  of  this  harbor  is  that  it  is  absolutely  protected  at  all 
seasons  from  storm,  and  that  no  matter  how  fierce  the  weather  no  sea 
ever  rises  in  which  a  small  boat  can  not  he  handled  with  perfect  ease 

o  See  "  Map  of  portion  of  BatftD  Island  Military  Reservation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Liguan.'* 
b  See  **  Partial  Hydrographic  Survey,  Coal  Harbor,  Bat&n  Island,  P.  L" 
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and  safety.  This  simplifies  the  dock  problem,  for  wave  action  is 
eliminated  in  its  consideration,  and  guarantees  no  loss  of  time  or 
difficulties  in  coaling. 

As  a  coaling  and  shipping  point  it  has  the  advantages  of  being  but 
60  miles  off  me  direct  course  of  vessels  from  the  United  States  to 
Manila,  and  is  centrally  located  with  reference  to  the  other  ports  of 
these  i^ands. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  TIMBER  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS  OP  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
ACCESS  TO  SUPPLY  POINTS  OF  MACHINERY,  ETC. 

The  entire  reservation  is  thickly  covered  with  almost  all  known 
varieties  of  Philippine  woods,  and  timber  of  any  kind  or  size  is  avail- 
able ill  what  for  the  purpose  of  this  report  may  be  considered  inex- 
haustible quantities.  It  may  be  gotten  down  with  comparative  cheap- 
ness, until  that  covering  the  slopes  adjacent  to  the  sea  should  become 
exhausted,  when  its  cost  will  steadily  increase.  But  thai  time  is  so 
far  off  that  there  is  no  need  of  considering  that  feature  at  present. 

Building  limestone  abounds,  and  coral  limestone  furnishing  ex- 
cellent lime  can  be  had  in  any  quantity.  From  experiments  here  it 
is  believed  that  with  proper  handling  epod  brick  can  be  made  from 
the  clay  which  is  the  surface  covering  ^er  all  the  island.  Fire  clay 
is  obtainable,  generally  appearing  as  the  floor  of  the  coal  seams. 

As  regards  access  to  supply  points  of  machinery,  etc.,  this  location 
labors  imder  the  disadvantages  common  to  all  points  of  the  islands, 
but  in  one  feature  it  is,  I  believe,  ahead  of  any  other  locality.  Ma- 
chinery and  supplies  may  be  loaded  at  San  Francisco  or  wherever 
purchased,  shipped  direct  here,  and  upon  being  unloaded  at  the  dock 
are  practically  m  place. 

COST  OF  LABOR. 

For  working  in  the  mines,  experienced  and  reliable  miners,  brought 
up  in  mining  work  under  similar  conditions  to  those  existing  here, 
and  in  coal  of  the  same  classification,  inay  be  obtained  from  Japan. 
From  my  experience  with  them  here  I  can  state  that  I  have  never 
seen  harder,  more  industrious,  or  more  conscientious  workers  than  the 
Japanese.  Their  mode  of  life  is  simple  and  their  fare  frugal,  nor  do 
they  require  quarters  of  expensive  or  elaborate  construction.  Their 
pay  for  time  work  ranges  from  $15  to  $20,  with  rations,  to  $30,  with- 
out rations,  per  month,  and  in  case  of  mine  foremen  $35  to  $40. 
Piecework  in  mining  would  be  regulated  by  conditions,  varying  prob- 
ably from  60  to  80  cents  or  perhaps  $1  per  ton  of  coal  delivered  at 
haulage  way. 

For  outside  labor  other  than  skilled,  Filipinos  are  satisfactory  and 
no  trouble  is  found  in  obtaining  as  many  as  are  required  at  $10  per 
month  and  rations. 

Skilled  assistants,  such  as  mining  engineers,  mechanics,  fire  bosses 
and  foremen,  draftsmen,  mine  accountants,  and  clerks,  should  be 
brought  from  the  United  States,  and  at  nigher  salaries 'than  those 
paid  there  in  similar  positions. 
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AMOTTNT  OF  MATERIAL  AVAILABLE. 

For  large  investment  there  should  be  sufficient  mineral  in  sight  to 
guarantee  production  in  sufficient  quantity  and  over  enough  years  to 
give  profitable  interest  on  the  money  invested  and  eventually,  in 
addition,  to  return  the  original  investment. 

Taking  the  least  favorable  conditions  here  and  assuming  that  the 
coal  extends  in  the  direction  of  its  strike  no  farther  than  the  area  so 
far  under  close  investigation  (that  is  to  say,  1  mile),  and  that  it  runs 
to  shallow  depths  only  (say  one-half  mile  in  the  direction  of  its  dip), 
we  have  then,  on  a  basis  of  1,500  tons  of  coal  per  foot  thickness  per 
acre  and  assuming  16  feet  in  thickness  available,  in  one-half  square 
mile  7,680,000  tons,  and,  based  upon  a  consumpiion  of  200,000  tons  par 
year,^  a  production  promised  covering  a  period  of  thirty-ei^t  years. 
Making  a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  coal  runs  for  a  mile  in  the 
direction  of  the  dipj,  we  have  then  16,860,000  tons,  sufficient  to  last  a 
period  of  seventy-six  vears.  Extending  this  supposition  to  conform 
to  indications  of  coal  we  then  find  it  running  to  the  reservation 
boundary,  or  approximately  5  miles.  This  gives  76,800,000  tons 
available,  a  supply  for  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  years. 

'     WATER. 

The  lack  of  a  good  water  supply  is  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  the 
location.  While  the  annual  rainfaU  is  more  than  ample  to  provide 
for  all  needs,  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  so  steep  ana  the  limestone 
generally  so  easily  attacked  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rainfall 
reaches  the  sea  over  the  surface  shortly  after  its  occurrence,  or  finds 
its  way  underground  through  channels  in  the  limestone.  Ip  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  site  selected  as  suitable  for  the  erection  of 
a  mining  plant  there  are  no  streams  whatever,  but  experiment  with 
a  driven  well  indicates  that  a  supply  of  good  water  (how  great  is 
not  known)  may  be  obtained  by  this  means  in  that  vicinity.  At 
Tinacauan,  by  means  of  small  reservoirs,  20,000  gallons  or  over  in 
the  extreme  dry  season  and  in  the  wet  season  100,000  gallons  daily 
may  be  collected.  This  is  but  a  mile  from  the  present  office  and  no 
difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  putting  a  pipe  line  between  the  two  places. 
Across  the  channel,  on  Cacraray  Islana,  a  supply  of  100,000  gallons 
daily  may  be  collected  at  all  seasons.  This  coma  be  used  for  watering 
f^ps,  and  if  necessary  piped  across  the  channel.  On  March  9,  1905, 
I  forwarded  a  recommendation,  accompanied  by  a  map,  that  the  area 
drained  by  this  stream  should  be  made  a  Government  reservation. 

The  mines  will  be  more  or  less  wet  and  by  the  use  of  settling  tanks 
the  drainage  from  them  may  be  used  for  some  purposes. 

As  a  finS  remedy  for  this  short  supply  distillation  of  sea  water  can 
be  resorted  to,  the  supply  being  practically  at  the  doors  of  the  plant 

AVAILABLE  GBOUND  FOR  PLANT. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  location  selected  as  best  £or  tlie 
erection  of  a  mining  plant  the  hills  rising  sharply  from  high  water, 
leave  but  little  suitable  ground.  By  examining  the  map  entitled 
"  Partial  Hydrographic  Survey  Coal  Harbor,  Batfin  Island,  P.  L," 
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it  will  be  seen  that  lar^  reachee  of  ^otmd  in  this  vicinity  are  laid 
faaxe  at  low  tide.  Sufficient  area  can  nere  be  filled  for  any  size  plant, 
and  this  can  be  done  at  a  yerv  low  cost  by  cutting  from  me  hillsides, 
which  are  of  soft  strata.  Debris  from  the  mines  can  also  be  used  for 
this  fill. 

THIOSNESS  OF  SEAMS. 

In  the  United  States  seams  as  thin  as  20  inches  are  woriced.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Hughes,  the  English  authority,  speaks  of  seams  as  thin  as 
26  inches  teing  worked  in  England.  In  Japan  we  find  seams  of  32 
inches  being  worked. 

In  drill  hole  No.  4--A  we  find  three  seams,  of  2  feet  4  inches,  3  feet  8 
inches,  and  2  feet  4  inches,  respectively.  No.  6  shows  two  seams  of  2 
feet  each;  No.  6-A  three  seams,  of  2  feet,  1  foot  11  inches,  and  3 
feet,  respectively;  No.  8  shows  two  seams,  of  18  inches  and  2  feet, 
respectively;  No.  12  shows  two  seams,  of  10  feet  4  inches  and  3  feet, 
respectively.  In  the  lower  group  of  coal  measures  No.  13  and  No.  11 
show  these  strata  to  have  10  seams,  of  3  feet,  3  feet  8  inches,  2  feet,  5 
feet  10  inches  (in  three  seams  in  8  feet  10  inches  of  strata),  2  feet  1 
inch,  2  feet,  2  feet  6  inches,  13  feet  1  inch,  2  feet  10  inches,  and  2  feet 
9  inches,  respectively.  This  group  being  highly  inclined  at  these 
holes  the  correction  for  dip  when  known  wul  reduce  slightly  the 
actual  thickness  of  these  seams.  It  mav  be  considered,  though,  that 
in  combination  with  others,  seams  of  2  feet  are  workable. 

The  conditions  here  seem  to  be  well  described  by  the  following 
description  «  of  the  Walsenburg  coal  district  of  Colorado : 

*«♦♦♦♦♦ 

There  are  two  groups  of  seams  affording  workable  coal  bodies. 
Both  lie  wel^  toward  the  base  of  the  measures,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  prominent  bed  of  sandstone  30  to  60  feet  thi<i, 
situated  about  100  feet  above  the  Trinidad  sandstone.  Both  sand- 
stones are  conspicuous.  The  interval  between  them  is  occupied  by 
shale,  sandv  shale,  and  thin-bedded,  fine-grained  sandstone. 

The  productive  seams  are  not  of  continuous  workable  size  through- 
out the  district,  but  usually  afford  areas  of  "high  coal,"  4  feet  or 
more  thick,  at  several  points  along  the  outcrop.  These  areas  are 
from  one-half  mile  to  2  miles  across  the  intervening  areas,  contain- 
ing "  low  coal "  less  than  4  feet  thick.  Sometimes  two  thin  seams 
may  coalesce  and  produce  workable  "  high  coal "  over  an  important 
area. 

Not  only  do  the  seams  vary  in  thickness  from  place  to  place,  but 
the  number  of  seams  in  a  group  will  vary;  that  is,  smaH  seams 
present  in  (me  section  may  be  absent  in  another  section  less  than  a 
mile  distant.  Want  of  continuity  is,  therefore,  a  characteristic  of 
the  district  as  of  the  Raton  field  generally.  When  one  seam  expands 
or  thickens,  there  is  generally  parallel  expansion  of  one  or  two  other 
seams,  as  though  there  had  been  a  local  recurrence  of  the  conditions 
favorable  to  coal  formation.  When  the  lowest  seam  is  workable, 
there  are  commonly  overlapping  areas  of  workable  coal  in  other 
seams. 

a  Taken  from  "  Mines  and  Minerals  "  of  Febmary,  190i. 
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*  *  *  The  lowest  seam  at  Rouse  was  6^  to  7  feet  thick.  This 
bed  thins  down  to  18  inches  near  the  southern  boundary,  but  thickrais 
up  again  just  south  of  this  boundary.  North  as  far  as  Walsenburg 
it  is  usually  3  feet  thick.    *     *     * 

North  of  Walsenburg  are  three  workable  seams.  The  lowest, 
known  as  the  Cameron,  at  Walsenburg,  and  as  the  Maitland,  at 
Pictou,  is  39  inches  thick  on  the  Cuchara  River.  It  thickens  north, 
and  in  the  Pictou  mine  is  5  feet. 

The  Robinson  seam  of  the  Walsenburg  mines  lies  60  feet  above  the 
Walsen,  and  is  6^  feet  thick  in  the  Robinson  mine ;  the  same  at  ftctou 
is  4i  feet  thick. 

A  short  distance  north  of  Pictou  all  three  seams  contract,  the 
lower  one  alone  affording  40  inches  of  coal.  Toward  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  outcrop  it  again  expands  to  5  feet  in  two  benches, 
continuing  so  for  three  miles. 

*  *  *  The  diflBculty  of  separating  and  classifying  and  correlat- 
ing these  different  seams  is  obvious.  The  character  of  the  roof  and 
floor  material  is  not  constant;  sometimes  it  is  shale,  sometimes  sand- 
stone.   The  mines  have  a  capacity  of  from  150  to  1,000  tons  daily. 

•  **•*•  \« 

EASE  OF  ENTEY  INTO  THE  COAL  MEASUBES. 

From  the  office  to  Caracaran  anywhere  along  the  shore  entries 
may  be  driven  for  extraction  of  coal  from  whatever  areas  the  field 
may  be  blocked  out  into,  after  a  method  of  mining  to  be  pursued  is 
adopted.  By  this  means,  when  necessary,  the  production  may  be 
increased  to  almost  any  amount  within  a  very  snort  period  of  time 
should  an  emergency  call  for  it. 

As  a  r6sum6  of  the  whole  question  I  quote  from  my  report  of 
January,  1905 : 

As  regards  the  entire  proposition  of  establishing  a  mine  and  coaling  station 
at  this  point,  it  is  an  ideal  one.  The  harbor  is  perfectly  protected,  and  there  is 
not  an  hour  in  the  year  in  which  loading  can  not  be  carried  on.  Deep  water 
(32  feet)  is  but  a  short  distance  from  shore.  Transportation  of  coal  from 
mine  to  wharf  Is  but  a  short  distance,  under  the  most  unfavorable  results 
being  no  more  than  a  mile,  and  with  the  present  outloolc  will  be  but  400  to 
600  yards.  Timber  of  all  kinds  in  any  quantity  Is  at  hand.  Rock  for  con- 
struction  purposes  is  also  to  be  had  in  abundance.  Docks  and  coal-storage 
buildings  can  be  constructed  comparatively  cheap. 

VALUE  OF  MINE  AND  OOAUNG  STATION  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT.* 

Passing  over  without  comment  its  military  value  in  time  of  war. 
when  the  entire  coal  supply,  not  only  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  oi 
the  whole  islands  would  probably  b>e  among  the  first  things  cut  off, 
we  will  take  up  its  value  as  a  money-saving  proposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  a  money-niaking  proposition  the  civil  government  only  can 
have  an  interest  in  it,  and  tnen  in  an  indirect  way. 

The  persistency  with  which  failure  followed  upon  the  investment, 
during  Spanish  times,  of  capital  in  coal-mining  enterprises  will 
always  act  as  a  deterent  to  investment  of  capital  until  the  black  eye 

o  See  map  of  Luz6n  Island  and  San  Bernardino  Straits. 
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thus  riven  this  industry  can  be  healed.  The  successful  operation  of 
a  coal  mine  by  the  Government,  or  even  of  its  announced  intention 
of  operating  one,  will  undoubtedly  do  this,  and  thus  be  of  advantage 
to  the  islands  in  general. 

From  a  study  of  the  coal  mining  history  of  the  Philippinee,  failure 
was  not  due,  it  is  believed,  to  lack  of  that  mineral,  but  to  improper 
methods  of  exploitation  or  discouragement  when  on  the  eve  of  success. 

A  naval  officer  of  Admiral  Stirling's  staff,  with  whom  the  use  by  the 
Navy  of  the  Batdn  coal  was  discussed,  stated  to  me  that  if  this  coal 
proved  as  good  as  it  was  reported  to  be,  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  in 
time  of  peace  it  could  not  he  advantageously  used  by  the  Navy.  It 
would  be  necessary,  however,  he  said,  to  maintain  on  hand  a  supply  of 
the  Virginia  coal  (for  use  in  time  of  war) ,  used  at  present  exclusively 
by  the  naval  vessels  on  this  station.  This  on  account  of  the  greater 
steaming  radius  given  by  the  latter  coal,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  compared 
with  the  Batdn  coal.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  production 
from  mines  at  this  point  woula  be  consumed  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Civil  Government. 

The  consumption  by  these  three  departments  is  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Quartermaster's  department,  fiscal  year  1904 122,709 

Navy,  calendar  year  1903 54, 115 

Civil  Government,  calendar  year  1904 40,000 

Total - A 216, 824 

While  the  quartermaster's  department  expects  to  reduce  its  con- 
sumption in  1905,  the  civil  government  expects  to  increase  theirs. 

As  a  basis  for  calculation  we  may  therefore  assume  200,000  tons  as 
the  annual  production  that  would  lie  necessair. 

With  a  modern  mining  and  coal  loading  plant  in  operation  at  this 
station  coal  may  be  placed  on  board  ships  at  docks  at  $2  per  ton.' 
Five  dollars  may  be  assumed  as  a  low  average  cost  of  coal  at  Manila 
to  the  quartermaster's  department.  Based  on  the  above  values,  the 
following  figures  speak  for  themselves : 

OoBt  of  200,000  tons  per  year'for  coal  delivered  at  Manila,  at  $5 $1, 000, 000 

Cost  of  mining  200,000  tons  per  year  and  delivering  same 

on  board  ship  at  docks,  at  |2 $400,000 

Cost  of  delay  to  transports  (see  statement  below) 30,000 

430,000 

Difference  in  favor  of  operating  mines  and  coaling  station 570, 000 

Assuming  the  operation  of  a  mine  here,  the  figures  below  ^ve  a 
comparison  of  the.  values  of  Manila  and  Batdn  as  a  coaling  station. 

Freight  from  Legaspi  to  Manila  is  at  present  $3  per  ton,  but  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  $1.25  will  be  assumed  in  these  calculations.  It  will 
also  be  assumed  that  onlv  80  per  cent  of  the  production  would  be 
shipped  to  Manila,  the  balance  being  used  by  vessels  touching  here. 

0  A  liberal  estimate  covering  all  costs,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  much  below 
that  figure. 
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80  per  ceiit  of  production  shipped  to  Manila,  100,000  tons,  at  $1^  per 

ton  freightage $200, 000 

Cost  of  loading  and  delivering  160,000  tons  (loading  into  colliers  at 

Bat&n,  modem  loading  docks  not  being  installed,  19  cents  per  ton; 

transferring  to  storage  or  colliers  in  Manila  Bay,  19  cents  per  ton ; 

transferring  from  storage  or  colliers  to  ships,  19  cents  per  ton) 91, 200 

Total  cost  per  year  for  shipping,  loading,  and  delivering |291, 200 

BATAK  AS  THB  COALING  DEPOT. 

Cost  Of  coaling  160,000  tons  (assmne  cost  of  coaling  10  cents  per  ton) .    $16, 000 
Large  transports  diverted  from  regular  route  would  steam  an  addi- 
tional 100  miles  and  lose  twelve  hours  (expense  of  transport,  $1,000 
per  day ;  cost  of  delay  for  large  transport,  $000) ;  cost  of  delay 
per  year 6,000 

$22,000 
Small  transports  diverted  from  regular  route  would  steam  an  addi- 
tional 200  miles  and  lose  twenty-four  hours  (expense  of  small  trans- 
port, $200  per  day;  5  transports,  coaling  twice  a  month,  gives 
$24,000) ;  cost  of  delay  of  small  transports  per  year $24,000 


$46,000 


Difference  per  year  in  favor  of  mines  as  coaling  station $245,200 

I 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to  extracts  appended 
hereto  from  the  last  two  weekly  reports  of  Mr.  Warren  D.  Smith, 
geologist,  Mining  Bureau,  and  particularly  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
debtedness which  this  office  is  under  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Sureau  of 
Engineering  and  the  Bureau  of  Mining,  who  have  aided  me  mate- 
nafly  by  assistance  direct  from  their  bureaus,  and  who  have  at  all 
times  courteously  offered  the  loan  of  anything  their  bureaus  could 
furnish  which  I  was  in  need  of. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  L.  WlAMOBB, 

Firat  Lieutenant^  Corps  of  Engineers^  in  Charge  of  Mines. 


[IJxtract] 
Mr.  H.  D.  McCaskxt, 

Chief  of  Mining  Bureau,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Dbab  Sib:  My  chief  report  for  the  past  week,  the  one  ending  April  8,  is 
that  conditions  here  look  much  better  than  they  app^ured  to  me  after  one  week's 
examination,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  there  is  coal  here  of  good 
quality  and  in  fair  quantity,  sufficient,  I  believe,  to  warrant  the  Qoyemment 
in  its  past  expenditures  and  in  future  appropriations. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

WAnm  D.  Smith. 


tBrtract] 
Mr.  H.  D.  McCaskxt, 

Chief  Mining  Bureau,  Manila,  P,  /. 
Deab  Sib  :  During  the  past  week,  ending  April  15,  I  have  continued  my  trar* 
ersing  of  the  island  of  Bat&n,  this  time  keeping  more  to  the  stream  beds. 
Two  days  were  spent  in  traversing,  with  prismatic  compass,  the  main  strettm 
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of  the  Island,  Caracaran  River,  which  heads  about  in  the  central  and  western 
portion  and  flows  southeast  to  the  sea.  Along  its  bed,  for  there  is  no  running 
water  now,  I  was  able  to  procure  a  number  of  dips  of  the  strata.  With  the 
exception  of  some  very  irregular  limestone  beds  during  the  flrst  one-fourth 
mile  from  the  mouth,  the  stream  cuts  across  alternate  beds  of  sandstime  and 
shale,  in  places  at  right  angles  to  the  strike,  at  others  following  the  strike. 
While  I  found  carbonaceous  shale  with  minute  coal  seams  and  leaf  impres- 
sions whose  aspects  are  quite  modem,  I  found  no  coal  of  workable  thickness 
anywhere  along  this  river  bed. 

Two  other  days  were  spent  in  traversing  In  the  same  manner  a  stream 
running  in  a  northeast  direction  and  emptying  into  the  sea  at  a  point  just  east 
of  the  barrio  of  Galicia,  which  is  on  the  bay  just  west  of  Gaba  Bay.  Sandstone 
and  shale  were  the  only  strata  encountered  in  this  stream  bed.  The  dip  in  both 
streams,  which  altogether  give  a  fairly  continuous  section  from  south  to  north 
across  the  island,  are  almost  invariably  northwest  and  northeast  Two  south- 
east dips  were  found;  but  these  were  due,  doubtless,  to  minor  cross  folding 
and  do  not  modify  greatly  the  configuration  of  the  island. 

The  coal  here  at  the  post  is  showing  up  better  and  better  each  day,  but  it 
is  slow  work  and  necessarily  so.  I  believe  the  coal  to  be  continuous  over  suf- 
ficient areas  to  be  worth  working,  and  analyses  have  shown  its  quality.  The 
other  advantages  are  that  it  can  be  mined  almost  at  sea  level,  there  is  any 
amount  of  timber  available  and  close  by,  and  there  is  good  harborage.  The 
great  question  will  be  that  of  labor,  for  which  I  believe  the  Japanese  will  prove 
best. 

At  the  Calanaga  mine,  on  the  north  coast,  the  Japanese  contractor,  Mr. 
Ikeda,  said  he  got  2.50  pesos  a  ton  for  the  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  from 
which  his  profits  are  about  10  cents  (United  States  currency)  a  ton.  He  has 
the  contract  for  mining  the  coal  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  after  that  He 
also  said  it  cost  the  Spaniards  about  4  pesos  per  ton  to  get  the  coal  on  the  dock. 
Including  the  cost  of  mining  (however,  there  Is  no  dock  yet).  You  can  see  the 
chief  expense  is  in  getting  the  coal  down  to  the  level  after  it  is  mined.  This 
expense  could,  I  believe,  be  largely  obviated  here  at  the  post  by  mining  from 
sea  level,  the  interior  work  being  quite  largely  '*  overhand  *'  or  st(^lng. 
•  «****• 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Warben  D.  Smith, 
Geologist,  Mining  Bureau. 


OmcE  Wateb  Tbanspobtatiow, 

Manila,  P.  /..  June  29,  190^, 
Capt  H.  L.  Pettus, 

Quartermaster,  V,  S.  Army,  in  Charge  Office  Water  Transportation, 
Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you  reports  of  trial  tests  made  of  BatAn 
coal  on  the  following-named  transports  and  launches:  Wright,  Liscum,  Sacra- 
mento, Chu-Kong,  Custer,  Boston,  Taal,  and  Logan,  Owing  to  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  WrighVs  boilers  when  test  was  made,  this  can  not  be  considered  as 
a  fair  test  of  the  coaL  The  tests  made  by  the  U.  S.  Army  transport  Liscum 
and  U.  S.  chartered  transport  Chu-Kong  were  made  under  the  best  conditions.  I 
tried  the  Batdn  coal  on  the  launches  Taal  and  Logan,  (Compared  with  good 
Japan  coal  the  consumption  of  Bat&n  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent  greater,  while 
the  percentage  of  ashes  is  from  7  to  20  per  cent  less.  Good  steaming  results 
were  obtained  with  the  Batfin  coal  with  very  little  working  of  flres,  and  the 
amount  of  soot  thrown  off  was  very  small.  The  flres  were  entirely  free  from 
clinkers,  which  shows  the  absence  of  sulphide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime. 
Sulphate  of  lime  has  no  heating  value  whatever.  The  heating  value  of  sul- 
phide of  iron  is  very  small.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  quality  of  this  coal 
will  greatly  improve  as  a  greater  depth  in  mine  is  accomplished  and  older 
deposits  found. 

Respectfully,  D.  C.  EUSli^an, 

Superintending  Engineer. 
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QUABTERMASTEB  DEPABTMENT,  OFFICE  WATEB  TBANSPOBTATION, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  April  5,  iS04. 
Capt  H.  L.  Pettus, 

Quartermaster,  V,  8,  Army, 
In  Charge  Water  Transportation,  Manila,  P,  I, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  in  reference  to  the 
"  Bat6n  coal/*  which  was  used  by  the  launch  Boston  on  the  voyage  from  Bat&n 
Island  to  Manila,  P.  I.  Compared  with  the  Japan  coal,  it  is  much  better  steam- 
ing coal.  The  amount  of  waste,  or  ashes,  is  very  small,  and  coal  does  not 
clinker.  The  Bat&n  coal  burns  very  fast,  the  consumption  per  hour  being  much 
greater  than  Japanese  coal.' 

Respectfully,  H.  S.  Brunn, 

/  Master  Launch  Boston, 


[Report  from  Chief  Engineer  Beach,  of  the  Palawan.] 

Weight  of  coal  used  in  getting  up  steam  to  the  usual  steaming  pressure  from 
cold  water? 

We  were  under  steam  pressure  all  the  time  we  had  Bat&n  coal  on  board. 

Weight  of  Batdn  coal  burned  in  sixteen  hours  steady  steaming  was  12300 
pounds.    We  carried  110  pounds  pressure  and  steamed  8.5  knots  per  hour. 

Weight  of  ashes  and  clinker  from  the  above  Bat&n  coal  burned  in  sixteeo 
hours  was  1,554  pounds. 

Weight  of  coal  (Japanese  or  Australian)  burned  in  sixteen  hours  steady 
steaming  was  9,200  pounds. 

Steam  pressure  carried  was  110  pounds ;  knots  steamed  per  hour,  8.5. 

Weight  of  ashes  and  clinker  of  the  above  coal  was  1,870  pounds. 

The  horse  power  of  boiler  is  about  550;  grate  area,  55.5  feet;  number  of 
boilers,  1. 

Soot  from  the  Bat&n  coal  is  lighter  in  color  and  only  one-third  as  much  as 
from  the  coal  we  have  been  using. 

The  smoke  is  of  a  light  brown,  not  so  dense  as  the  coal  we  have  been  using. 

There  are  no  clinkers  formed  in  Bat&n  coal. 

The  boiler  tubes  will  run  much  longer  than  with  the  coal  we  have  been  using. 

I  found  that  firing  heavy  and  at  long  intervals  was  the  best 

Total  Bat&n  coal  used,  62,980  pounds;  52^200  were  used  while  steaming; 
10,780  were  used  in  banked  fires. 

Total  amount  of  ashes  was  7,017  pounds,  or  11  per  cent 

Total  time  under  way  with  BatAn  coal,  sixty  hours  and  seventeen  minutes. 

Coal  efficiency  report,  War  Department,  Army  Transport  Service,  U.  S.  Army 

Transport  Chu-Kong, 

[Date  of  coaling  May  21,  1904.] 

1.  Trade  name  of  coal Bat4n. 

2.  Where  received Manila. 

8.  From  whom  procured Quartermaster's  Department 

4.  Price  per  ton [N"©  answer.  ] 

6.  General  appearance  as  to  lump,  slack,  and  im- 
purities, and  percentage  of  lump Fairly  lumpy;  50  per  cent 

6.  How  long  stored  at  place  where  procured Don't  know. 

7.  From  under  cover  or  not Don't  know. 

8.  Was  the  coal  dry,  damp,  or  wet  when  stowed  ..Don't  know. 

9.  Length  of  trial  reported  on 60  hours. 

10.  Condition  of  boilers  in  use Qood, 

11.  Tried  with  forced  or  natural  draft Natural  draft 

12.  Was  the  draft  good,  fair,  or  poor GK)od. 

18.  Area  of  grate  surface  in  use 83  square  feet 

14.  Per  cent  of  refuse  (weighed  dry) 5.24  per  cent 

15.  Were  the  clinkers  large  in  size  or  quantity Quantity. 

16.  Was  the  work  at  the  fires  excessive  on  account 

of  their  being  dirty No. 

17.  Was  the  soot  formed  excessive  in  quantity No. 

18.  How  often  necessary  to  sweep  tubes Once  in  60  hours. 

19.  Is  this  coal  suited  for  forced  draft .Yes. 

20.  Any  undue  heating  of  smoke  pipes  or  uptakes.  .No. 
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21.  Was  the  smoke  dense,  or  dark  in  color,  or  easily 

dissipated Easily  dissipated. 

22.  Pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  honr 580  ponnds. 

23.  Knots  made  per  ton  of  coal  consumed  for  all 

purposes 88  knots. 

24.  Average  indicated  horsepower  of  main  engines. 200. 

25.  Estimated  horsepower  of  auxiliaries  in  use 10. 

26.  Pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  horsepower  (total 

main  and  auxiliary)  per  nour 1.45  pounds. 

27.  Bevolutions  of  main  engines  per  minute 200. 

28.  Average  speed  in  knots  per  hour 6i  knots. 

29.  How  long  ship  out  of  dock 9i  months. 

30.  Condition  of  diip's  bottom Fairly  dirty. 

31.  Estimated  effect  in  knots  per  hour  of  wind,  sea,  flncreased  —  knots. 

and  sails  upon  si)eed \Decreased  —  knots. 

Remarks:  Excellent  I  can  recommend  this  coal  to  the  following  extent  as 
being  a  first-class  steaming  coal,  and  with  such  a  small  percentage  of  ash ;  also 
only  having  to  clean  fires  once  every  eight  hours. 

Sydney  S.  Mills,  Chief  Engineer. 

Teats  of  Japanese  and  Batdn  coal. 

First  With  reference  to  Japanese  coal : 

(a)  Weight  of  coal  used  in  getting  up  steam  to  the  usual  steaming  pressure — 
for  example,  110  pounds  from  cold  water — 640  pounds. 
(6)  Time  of  getting  up  steam  as  above — eight  hours. 

(c)  Weight  of  ash  from  coal  burned  as  above — 134.5  pounds. 

(d)  Weight  of  coal  burned  in  six  hours'  steady  steaming  under  the  usual 
steaming  pressure — for  example,  110  pounds — 4,236|  pounds. 

(e)  Weight  of  ash  from  coal  so  burned — 889.56  pounds. 
Second.  With  reference  to  Bat&n  coal : 

(a)  Weight  of  coal  used  in  getting  up  steam  to  the  usual  steaming  pressure — 
for  example,  110  pounds  from  cold  water — 530  pounds, 
(ft)  Time  of  getting  up  steam  as  above — 7.5  hours 

(c)  Weight  of  ash  firom  coal  burned  as  above — 31.8  pounds. 

(d)  Weight  of  coal  burned  in  six  hours'  steady  steaming  under  the  usual 
attuning  pressure — for  example,  110  pounds — 3,570  pounds. 

(e)  Weight  of  ash  from  coal  so  burned — 676  pounds. 
Third: 

(a)  Horsepower  and  number  of  boilers  and  grate  area  of  same — ^boilers,  2; 
I.  H.  P.,  212.48;  45  square  feet 

(ft)  Relative  quantity  of  soot  given  off  by  the  two  coals — Japanese,  10  per 
cent ;  new  coal,  2  per  cent 

(c)  Relative  amount  of  smoke  and  colors  of  same — very  little  smoke  and 
very  light 

id)  Whether  clinkers  are  found  in  Bat&n  coal,  and  if  so,  relative  amount  of 
same — none. 

(e)  Does  Bat&n  coal  necessitate  more  or  less  frequent  cleaning  of  tubes  than 
Japanese  coal — less. 

if)  What  kind  of  firing  gives  the  best  results,  light  and  frequent,  or  in  large 
quantities  and  long  Intervals — just  average  fires,  say  4-inch  fire. 

The  Bat&n  coal  is  far  superior  to  the  Japanese  coal  in  every  respect  On  a 
trial  of  sixteen  hours  there  was  no  soot  to  speak  of,  and  it  gives  fine  heat  and 
there  are  no  clinkers  at  all ;  it  bums  well.  The  ash  and  refuse  are  very  light 
It  is  by  far  the  best  coal  I  have  used  in  the  Philippines.    It  is  excellent 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  P.  Dickinson, 
Chief  Engineer,  Sacramento, 
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Total 


a  Orit  and  sandstone  in  this  hole  yery  hard  on  diamonds. 

b  Cost  of  drilling  up  to  time  when  oanng  became  necessary,  $8,418  per  foot 

«  Ckyre  barrel  and  rods  stnck  in  hole  cause  of  greatest  delay. 

dOne  diamond  broken. 

«  Core  barrel  and  rods  stuck  in  hole  eight  days. 

/186  hours  of  delay,  moving  and  setting  up  drill. 

9  Not  finished. 

h  Bolt  dropping  in  hole  caused  loss  of  six  days'  drilling. 

<  Average. 

/Percent. 

k2S.9  carats. 


Table  II. 


Weightof  coal  used 
getting  up  steam 
to   110  pounds 
from  cold  water. 

Time. 

Weight  of  ash  from  coal 
in  previous  column. 

Weight  of  coal 
burned  in  Sbuun* 
steady  steaming. 

Japanese. 

Bat&n. 

Japanese. 

Bat&n. 

Japanese. 

fitotilL 

Custer 

Poundt. 
850 
640 

Poundt. 
860 
680 

Houn. 
6.6 
8.0 

Lbs.    P.ct 
175.0-     70 
184.6=-     n 

Lb9.  P.ct. 
76.0-  n.4 
81.8-    6 

PimndM 
1,460.00 

•,ooaoo 
■*j;i6d.'o6* 

^"^^ 

Sacramento 

liiscum 

IS 

Chu-KonflT 

(?)  8,000 

12.0 

»0.0-    61 

fkMO 

Pifthtwan 

I^S 

•  Sixteen  hours. 
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Table  II — Continaed. 


Weight  of  ash  from  coal  bnmed 
in  proTions  coloinn. 


Japanese. 


Bat4n. 


Indicated 
horse- 
I)ower. 


Ponnds  of  coal  per 
horsepower  i)er  nour. 


JaiMuiese.      Bat&n. 


Oiuter  -- 

Sacramento  . 

Liisciun  ---... 


Chn-Kong  . 
Palawan... 


JJbB.      P.  ct. 

eao.oo=  4StA 

889. 66=    90.9 
900.00=    10.0 


Lba. 
400^ 
476= 


P.ct. 
16.6 

las 


1,870.00=>   ao.8 


424=i      4.2 

280=.     7.8 
1»654»    10.9 


76.00 
212.48 

1,000.00 

200.00 
660.00 


8.24 
8.827 

1.6 


1.04 


6.417 
2.809 

02.26 
1.661 

al.46 
8.2 
1.46 


Smoke. 


Japanese. 


Bat&n. 


Relatiye  quantity  of 
soot. 


Japanese.      Bat4n, 


Clinkers. 


JaiMneee.      Bat&n. 


Caster. 


Sacramento. 


Ltecom  — 
Chv-Kong . 


Dense. 


Very  Uffht  and 
dark  lead  in 
color. 

Very  little  and 
very  light. 

Light 


Ptrcent. 


Ptrcent. 
60 


About  the  same. 


Palawan. 


Dense. 


Light . 


None. 


Do. 

Do. 
Small 
amount. 
None. 


Relative  amount  of  tube 
cleaning  required. 


Japanese. 


Bat&n. 


Relative  consumption 
of  coal. 


Japanese.      Bat4n. 


Remarks. 


Cnster. 


Less. 


Sacramento. 
Liscum 


..do.... 
About  the  Mme. 


Per  cent. 

+  66.7 


-16.7 
+  11.0 


Chu-Kong . 


Palawan. 


Tubes  run 
much  longer 
than  with 
Australian. 


+  39.0 


These  figures  seem  so  ex« 
cessiye,  compared  to 
thoseof  other  tests,  that 
full  weight  is  not  given 
them. 

Rate  of  total  consump- 
tion of  Bat&n  coal,  1,860 
pounds  per  hour. 

Rate  of  total  consump- 
tion of  BatAn  coaL  680 
pounds  per  hour.  Suit- 
able for  forced  draft. 
No  undue  heating  of 
smokepipes. 

Out  of  ®,9a0  pounds  of 
coal  used  11  per  cent 
ash  was  obtained. 


•As  reported  by  master. 
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From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ash  to  be  handled  by  the  stokers  is 
from  6  to  26  per  cent  greater  from  Japanese  coal  than  from  BatAn  coal;  that 
the  coal  to  be  handled  by  the  stokers  is  at)out  15  per  cent  greater  for  Bat&n 
coal  than  for  Japanese  coal ;  that  soot  given  out  by  the  BatAn  coal  is  from  25 
to  50  per  cent  less  than  that  given  out  by  Japanese  coal ;  that  BatAn  coal  leaves 
practically  no  clinkers,  gives  very  little  smoke,  that  of  a  light  color,  and  tbat 
tubes  require  much  less  cleaning  when  Bat&n  coal  is  used. 

The  average  cost  of  Japanese  coal  to  the  Government  has  been  $5  per  ton. 

Assuming  a  15  per  cent  greater  consumption  of  Japanese  coal,  if  the  Bat&n 
coal  can  be  gotten  out  at  $4.34  or  less  per  ton,  its  steaming  value,  ton  for  ton, 
increases  over  that  of  Japanese  coal  as  the  cost  price  decreases  below  that  fig- 
ure, not  counting  its  other  advantages  shown  above. 

Table  III. 


Name  of  coal. 


Bat&n. 


Japanese., 


Australian. 
Lignite  .... 


Philippine 
Islands. 


.Bitominons. 


San  Francisco  ontcrop 

Big  Tree  seam 

do 

D.  H.  4-A  No.  1,  3  feet  8 
inches,  a 

D.  H.  4-A  No.  2,  2  feet  4 
inches,  a 

D.  H.  4-A  No.  8,  1  foot  2 
inches. « 

D  H.  4-A  No.  4,  1  fODt  3 
inches,  a 

D.H.4-ANo.5,lfoota.... 

D.  H.  4-A  No.  6,  2  feet  4 
inches,  a 

D.  H.  No.  11, 18  feet 

D.  H.  No.  13, 8  feet  8  inches 
(sample  No.  16). 

D.  H.  No.  18,  2  feet  (sam- 
ple No.  17). 

D.  H.  No.  13, 2  feet  8  inches 
(sample  No.  18). 

D.  H.  No.  18,  1  foot  (sam- 
ple No.  19). 

D.  H.  No.  13, 2  feet 2 inches 
(sample  No.  20). 

D.  H.  No.  11-B,  7  feet  1 
inch  (sample  No.  21). 

D.  H.  No.  11-B,  8  feet  5 
inches  (sample  No.  22). 

Kishima  (used  by  Quarter- 
master's Department). 

Coal  shipped  this  station . . 

Pile  at  Government  ice 

Slant,  December,  1901.  b 
din  Manila  <» 

Golden  City,  Colo.  t> 

Carbon,  Wyo.  «> 

Eyanston,  Utah  b. 


Mois- 
ture. 


Murphys,  Colo,  b Pi 

Marshal    mine,   Boulder, 
Colo.«» 

Van  Dyke,  Wyo.  & 

Mount  Uling,  Ceb6 

do 

Ck>mpostela.  Cebti 

Danao,  Obu 

Alpaca,  Ceb6 

CalatraTa,  Neprroe 

Kabangalan,  Ne§rroe 

Zamboansra,  Mindanao.... 

Clearfield,  Pa 

...do 

Webster,  W.Va 

Kanawha,  W.  Va 

Graham  Island,  W.  Va .... 

Hokaido.  Japan 

Wallsend,  Australia 


6.90 
16.8O 
6.00 
5.74 

5.82 

5.17 

6.47 

5.89 
5.83 

4.58 
5.08 

5.10 

5.06 

5.89 

5.88 

5.62 

4.88 

2.00 

2.40 
1.19 

1.32 
13.43 
6.80 
8.10 
3.83 
3.00 
16.00 

8.12 
17.30 
9.80 
8.83 
8.96 
13.35 
19.88 
15.03 
4.64 
.8431 
1.06 
1.25 
2.15 
2.71 
1.86 
2.46 


Fixed 
car- 
bon. 


40.00 
44.50 
44.00 
48.88 

52.40 

45.91 

44.51 

45.04 
43.82 

46.96 
47.15 

44.20 

60.31 

48.28 

51.96 

54.42 

48.09 

42.60 

47.00 
64.23 

66.67 
46.67 
49.72 
47.67 
44.44 
43.50 
41.50 

58.23 
84.67 
48.64 
62.78 
62.92 
43.78 
39.91 
44.67 
65.19 
82.04 
76.68 
65.16 
59.86 
67.60 
61.42 
56.46 


Vola- 
tUe 
mat- 
ter. 


86.90 
41.20 
42.20 
89.98 

40.29 

41.28 

40.28 

89.68 
40.16 

46.89 
40.82 

45.86 

42.08 

86.28 

89.62 

88.68 

46.47 

41.70 

89.40 
81.22 

83.16 
37.15 
86.48 
84.60 
86.88 
41.50 
88.00 

86.66 
44.61 
89.24 
85.10 
86.11 
42.20 
32.87 
38.50 
88.88 
11.60 
18.00 
28.74 
80.98 
80.96 
40.60 
88.40 


Ash. 


16.20 
8.60 
7.80 
6.70 

L49 

7.64 

9.79 

9.89 
10.19 

2.62 
7.00 

4.84 

1^58 

10.10 
8.(H 
1.28 
6.66 

18.70 

11.20 
10.78 

8.68 
8.85 
8.00 
9.67 
6.88 
12.00 
4.60 

2.00 
8.68 
2.81 
8.28 
8.00 
.71 
8.89 
6.79 
L78 
4.96 
8.48 
8.68 
4.92 
6.87 
4.68 
7.70 


Sulphur. 


.42 
.44 


.66 

.96 

2.17 

.97 
2.69 

.50 
.46 

.18 

.25 

.26 

.11 

.14 

.12 

2.60 

2.10 

Not  sep- 
arated. 

....do  .. 

..-.do... 

....do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


Color  of 


T- 


White....    L3» 


...do. 
.do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


Yellow . 


1.61 


Grange  ..  1.5B 
Brown...!  l.«4 
Gray |   l.» 


Brown.. 
Gray.... 


i.sr 

LIT 


White. 
....do.. 


.676 
2.29 

Trace. 
.007 
.107 

Trace. 


aNoncoking. 

^From  Table  n,  of  H.  D.  McCaskey^s  report  of  January  10, 1902. 


SXTBAGT  FBOK  THE  BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECBETABY  OF  WAB 
FOB  THE  YEAB  1906. 

War  Department, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  December  9, 1905. 
To  the  President  : 


BATAN    COAL   FIELDS. 

On  June  11, 1903,  the  War  Department  completed  an  option  on  cer- 
tain coal  claims  in  the  western  end  of  Batdn  Island,  held  by  two  Span- 
iards, Emilio  Munoz  and  Martin  Villanueva.  At  the  same  time  the 
western  half  of  the  island  of  Batdn  was  withdrawn  from  sale  and 
occupancy  and  declared  a  civil  reservation,  with  the  idea  of  later  mak- 
inga  mihtary  reservation  out  of  it. 

The  coal  deposits  in  this  island  had  early  been  investigated  by 
Lieut.  E.  H.  Markham,  CJorps  of  Engineers,  and  were  found  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  the  coal  deposits  in  the  islands,  from  general 
appearances,  for  the  Government  to  investigate  with  a  view  to  mining 
its  own  supply  of  coal.  Lieut.  H.  L.  Wigmore,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
was  ordered  to  investigate  and  open  up  the  coal  deposits  m  this 
island,  and  the  investigation  disclosed  that  the  coal  was  sufficient  in 
quantity  and  good  enough  in  quality  for  general  steaming  purposes. 

After  two  years'  exploratory  work  it  was  found  that  the  coal  was 
not  only  sufficient  in  quantity  but  of  superior  quality  to  that  now  used 
by  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  the  greater  part  of  which  comes 
from  Japan  and  the  remainder  from  Australia.  While  the  extent  of 
the  deposit  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  has  not  been  fully  determined, 
the  outcrops  have  been  traced  throughout  the  reservation,  a  distance 
of  some  5  miles.  Borings  by  diamond  drill  showed  the  seams  to  be 
continuous  to  the  depth  reached  by  these  drills,  which  was  about  200 
feet  below  sea  level. 

Some  35  feet  of  coal  in  seams  running  from  18  inches  to  10  feet  in 
thickness  were  developed,  and  as  yet  the  bottom  of  the  coal  measures 
has  not  been  reached,  but  the  investigations  having  shown  that  coal 
undoubtedly  exists  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  Government  use,  work 
was  stopped.  Sufficient  coal,  however,  was  mined  for  a  test  on  the 
Government  transports  to  show  that  the  coal  is  superior  for  steaming 
purposes  to  that  used,  and  that  a  great  saving  can  be  effected  by  open- 
ing up  these  deposits. 

About  $1,000,000  are  spent  annually  in  the  Philippines  for  coal  by 
the  three  Government  branches,  none  of  which  goes  to  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Philippines  but  to  Japan  and  Australia.  It  is 
estimated  that  fully  $500,000  annually  would  be  saved  by  mining  our 
own  coal  in  the  Phuippines. 
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The  claims  of  Munoz  and  Villanueva,  while  occupying  only  a  smaU 
part  of  the  reservation,  are  so  situated  that  they  cover  the  best 
entrances  to  the  deposits,  and  in  order  that  economical  mining  may  be 
effected  it  is  necessary  to  buy  these  claims.  An  estimate  of  me  value 
of  the  coal  lying  in  these  claims,  based  on  a  15  cents  per  ton  royalty, 
makes  the  value  of  the  coal  in  these  claims  about  $250,000,  thou^  the 
United  States  holds  an  option  on  them  at  $50,000. 

These  options  under  the  original  contract  expired  June  11,  1905, 
but  their  extension  was  secured  until  March  1, 1906.  The  importance 
of  buying  up  the  options  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  to  ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  to  be  ren- 
dered immediately  available,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  above- 
mentioned  claims.  In  order  to  secure  the  worUn^  of  these  mines 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  Philippme  governments, 
authority  should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  lease  the  coal 
fields  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  on  terms  by  which  the  two  gov- 
ernments may  receive  their  coal  at  a  very  low  price.  This  might  be 
done  after  public  advertising  and  receipt  of  bias. 


ADYAHCE  BEPOBT  TO  THE  GHISP  OF  THE  MIHIHO  BTJEEAXT 
TTPOV  THE  GOAL  DEPOSITS  OF  BATAH  ISLAHD,  BY  W.  D.  SMITH, 
OEOLOOIST,  UHnrO  BXTBEAXr.    (AXrOXrST  12,  1906.) 

I>EPABTMEKT  OF  THB  InTBRIOK, 

MnONO  BXTBEAU, 

Auffust  8, 1905. 
Mr.  H.  p.  McCaskey, 

Chief  of  the  Mining  Bureau^  Manila. 
Sir  :  Pursuant  to  instructions  received  from  you  on  my  return  from 
field  work  on  the  coal  deposits  of  Bat&n  Island  and  vicinity,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  detailed  report  on  a  portion  of  the 
work.  It  is  the  plan  to  deal  largely  witb  the  economic  phases  in  this 
part,  supplementary  chapters  on  the  paleontological  and  petrograph- 
ical  aspects  of  the  work  being  added  as  that  work  is  completed,  when 
the  whole  will  be  embodied  in  a  bulletin  of  this  Bureau. 

ACKNOWLEDGMEKTS. 

llie  writer  wishes  to  make  acknowledCTaents  at  this  time  to  the  fol- 
lowing: The  United  States  military  aumorities  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands for  permission  to  use  the  valuable  data  obtained  by  First  Lieut. 
H.  L.  Wigmore,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army;  Lieut  H.  L.  Wig- 
more  for  much  assistance  in  the  field  and  office  and  many  personal 
courtesies;  Mr.  O.  H.  Halvorsen,  former  superintendent  of  explora- 
tions, for  much  valuable  data ;  Mr.  H.  D.  McCaskey,  chief  of  tluis 
Bureau,  f or  manv  valuable  suggestions,  and  also  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Eva- 
land,  geolo^st;  Mr.  Maurice  Goodman  for  assistance  with  the  maps. 
First-class  Private  John  R.  Yeager  assisted  in  the  active  field  work. 
Pedro  Sanches,  an  intelligent  and  willing  Bicol,  was  of  great  assist- 
ance as  interpreter,  cook,  etc. 

FIELD  WOHK. 

The  purp<»e  of  this  field  work  primarily  was  that  of  lending  as- 
sistance to  Lieut  H.  L.  Wigmore,  Corps  of  Engineers,  XJ.  S.  Axmy, 
in  his  eicploratory  work  on  the  United  States  military  reservation 
on  Bat&n  Island.  As  the  work  progressed  and  the  country  looked 
over,  it  was  soon  seen  that  work  oi  a  more  comprehensive  nature  could 
be  taken  up  with  considerable  profit  to  those  interested  in  the  mineral 
resources,  besides  many  features  of  a  purely  scientific  interest  as  well. 

The  final  report  on  this  area  will  discuss  all  these  features  more 
fully  than  can  De  done  at  this  time.  Coal  for  the  present  will  be  the 
dominant  subject 
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The  area  covered  was  the  entire  island  of  Bat&n,  with  trips  around 
the  coast  and  across  the  island  of  Rapurapu,  Cacraray,  and  the 
"  mainland "  in  the  vicinity  of  Sugot  Bay,  May6n  Volcano,  and 
Tibi  Hot  Springs  for  purposes  of  correlation  and  exploration. 

GEOOBAPHT. 

Batan  Island,  in  the  province  of  Albay,  lies  slightly  northeast  of 
Legaspi  about  12  miles,  and  due  east  of  Mavon  Volcano,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Cacraray  Island,  east  by  Rapurapu  Island, 
is  bisected  by  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  meridian,  and  is 
between  13°  10'  and  13°  20'  north  latitude.  The  island  has  a  very 
irregular  coast  line,  but  its  greatest  east  and  west  line  is  13  miles 
long,  while  along  its  neatest  north  and  south  line  it  measures  only  4} 
miles.  Sixt^-one  and  three- fourths  s(][uare  miles  would  be  much  too 
large  an  estimate  of  the  area,  and  taking  into  account  the  numerous 
bays  and  inlets  it  would  seem  that  45  square  miles  would  be  a  fair 
estimate. 

There  are  no  roads  and  only  a  few  trails  on  this  island ;  the  streams 
small  and  intermittent;  the  chief  barrio  is  Bat4n,  situated  on  the 
coast  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  island.  This  barrio  and  a  score  of 
visitas  ^  along  the  coast  all  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ti^e  pueblo 
of  Rapurapu. 

The  island  is  coral-girt,  but  happily  there  are  breaks  in  the  reefs, 
80  that  ocean-going  vesels  can  come  close  in,  as  at  Coal  Harbor,  be- 
tween Cacraray  and  Bat&n,  within  100  yards  of  the  shore.  Launches 
drawinff  6  to  10  feet  of  water  can  pass  around  three-fourths  of  the 
island,  but  can  not  clear  the  reefs  m  Cacraray  Passage,  and  at  low 
tide  it  is  difficult  even  for  shallow  barotos. 

All  these  features  are  shown  on  the  large  scale  map  of  the  island, 
compiled  from  maps  of  the  Coast  and  Greoietic  Survey,  by  the  ccHrps 
of  engineers,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut  H.  L.  Wigmore,  Lieut^- 
ant  Markham,  and  the  geologist  in  charge  of  geological  survey  of 
the  district. 

The  best  harbor  facilities  at  Bat4n,  and  for  that  matter  anywhere 
along  the  east  coast  of  Luzon  for  100  miles,  are  undoubtedly  those 
afforded  at  Liguan  on  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Here  an  anchor- 
age perfectly  sheltered  from  any  strong  winds  can  be  (Stained  ia 
It  fathoms,  with  a  mud  bottom,  and  this  within  the  limit  to  whidi 
it  would  be  feasible  to  erect  a  dock.  The  average  tide  amounts  to 
about  3  feet,  but  gets  as  high  as  7  or  8  feet  in  the  spring  and  at  the 
time  of  full  moon. 

GENERAL. 

The  climate  is  considered,  by  those  who  have  lived  there  any  length 
of  time,  as  good  as  the  most  favorable  spots  in  the  islands.  During 
the  process  of  the  field  work  there  was  always  a  breeze  from  the 
sea,  which  made  it  very  comfortable  whenever  the  party  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  near  the  coast.  The  nights  were  invariably 
cool,  a  blanket  being  necessary  most  of  the  time.  Mosauito  bars  may 
be  dispensed  with  almost  entirely.  Attached  is  a  table  (Table  I) 
compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Legaspi  meteorological 
station. 

«  VUlages. 
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,  VEGETATION. 

At  first  sight  Batdn  Island  seems  to  be  vc^tation  and  nothing 
else,  and  when  one  sets  out  to  trace  outcrops  he  is  not  quickly  dis- 
illusioned. From  the  shore  or  the  sea  not  an  outcrop  can  be  seen, 
so  thick  is  the  undergrowth.  The  principal  trees  are  red  Narra 
(Pterocarpus  indica)^  some  of  which  reach  a  height  of  150  feet, 
Molave,  Doa,  and  Bejuca  on  the  higher  ground;  m  swampy  estu- 
aries, Bacauan  (Bruguiera  caryophyUcaotdes)  and  Bacagua.  On 
the  east  ridge,  running  from  Calanaga  Bay  to  East  Point,  which  is 
underlain  by  volcanic  rock,  a  few  scattered  jack  pines,  Tapulao 
{Pinus  merkusii) ,  are  to  bd  seen.  With  the  exception  of  this  ridge 
the  undergrowth  is  exceptionally  thick,  requiring  the  continued  em- 
pl^ment  of  bolomen. 

The  red  Narra,  which  is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  all  over 
the  island,  affords  all  the  timber  for  mine  timbering  and  buildings 
that  will  ever  be  required. 

The  most  striking  looking  tree  encountered  in  these  wild  spots  is 
by  far  the  Doa,  which  starts  up  from  huge  buttresses  to  a  height  of 
150  feet  and  in  some  cases  nearly  200  feet.  The  effect  produced  on 
one  as  he  suddenly  breaks  through  the  jungle  and  comes  upon  one  of 
these  monarchs  is  akin  to  the  sensation  felt  when  one  has  walked  for 
hours  through  stuffy  city  streets  and  comes  suddenly  upon  a  great 
cathedral. 

For  the  most  part  the  population  is  confined  to  the  coast,  and  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  oi  Bicols,  a  tribe  which  is  found  throughout 
Sorsogon,  Albay,  and  Ambos  Camarines  in  great  numbers.  These 
people  are  distributed  around  the  coast  of  the  island  in  about  a  score 
of  visitas  averagiujg  six  to  ten  families  in  each.  Batdn,  the  largest 
barrio,  has,  according  to  the  Teniente,®  80  men,  which  may  be  taken 
to  mean  nearly  that  many  families.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
isolated  dwellers  in  the  hills,  some  of  whom  are  Igorrotes,  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  total  native  population  of  the  island  would  be  2,000. 
Besides  these  there  were  at  the  time  of  our  visit  some  30  Japanese 
miners  at  Calanaga  Bay  and  a  detail  of  about  15  American  soldiers 
at  Liguan,  under  the  charge  of  Lieut.  H.  L.  Wigmore. 

The  natives  were  found  to  be  peace-loving  people,  kindly  and 
thrifty  compared  with  other  tribes  living  close  to  the  large  cities. 
Their  chief  occupation  is  that  of  fishing,  for  which  they  make  use 
of  immense  corrals  constructed  out  of  oamboo  and  rattan.  These 
people  treated  our  party  at  all  times  with  respect,  and  did  all  they 
could  to  help  us.  Among  the  most  pleasant  experiences  had  during 
the  season  were  the  stops  made  at  the  various  barrios,  where  we  were 
invited  to  bailes  and  other  social  functions.  Manj  pleasant  even- 
ings were  spent  teaching  these  people  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  English 
language.  In  the  majority  of  cases  Spanish  was  the  medium  of 
intercourse,  but  English  is  making  rapid  advance  in  the  favor  of  the 
people. 

HYDROGRAPHY. 

Very  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  water  supply  of  the  island 
of  Bat&n.    At  the  time  of  our  work  there  was  no  running  water  to 

a  Headman  of  the  viUage. 
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speak  of  in  any  stream  of  the  island.  The  largest  water  course  is 
that  of  the  Caracaran  River,  which  drains  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  half  of  the  island  and  debouches  into  the  bay  of  the  same 
name  on  the  south  side  and  midway  between  the  east  and  west  ex- 
tremes of  the  island.  The  Mosaga,  which  reaches  Rapurapu  Straits 
about  halfway  between  San  Ramon  and  Bat&n,  was  found  to  have  a 
fair  quantity  of  water  but  almost  no  current. 

The  water  for  all  drinking,  toilet,  and  cooking  purposes  was  ob- 
tained from  a  spring  on  Cacraray  Island,  across  Coal  Harbor  from 
Liffuan.  (See  large  map.)«  For  drilling  purposes  all  tho  water  had 
to  DC  pumped  or  hauled  up  by  carabaos  from  sea  level.  This  con- 
stituted some  of  the  chief  items  of  expense  in  the  work  carried  on  by 
Lieutenant  Wigmore. 

The  small  size  of  the  island  and  comparatively  low  elevation  mean 
lack  of  large  feeding  areas  for  streams.  This,  coupled  with  t&e 
broken  and  porous  nature  of  the  limestone  formations,  militates 
aj^inst  the  collection  into  any  one  large  water  course  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water.  This  will  be  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  exploratory 
work  with  diamond  drills  in  this  area. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topographically,  Batdn  Island  is  quite  rugsed  and  broken,  and  for 
its  size  appears  to  be  very  mountainous,  thoum  none  of  the  elevations 
rise  to  more  than  1,400  feet.  By  C!oast  ana  Greodetic  triangolation 
Mount  Viscajra,  1,330  feet,  was  found  to  be  the  highest  point,  out  even 
this  is  too  high,  for  their  observations  were  taken  from  a  boat  and 
the  tops  of  trees  used  instead  of  the  actual  surface,  which  is  obscui^ 
by  the  dense  vegetation. 

By  inspection  of  the  map  it  is  seen  that  the  high  land  is  adjacent  to 
the  coast  and  that  the  interior  is  low.  Along  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Reservation  boundary,  from  Caracaran  Bay  to  Ghtba  Bay,  it  is 
eveiywhere  under  200  feet.  Also  it  can  be  seen  that  the  greatest  ele- 
vations are  bordering  the  southern  shore.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  hills  are  here  largely  limestone,  while  to  the  north  they  are  com- 

Cd  generally  of  soft  sandstone  and  shales.  However,  Mount  Bil- 
ls an  exception.  The  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  quite  generaUy 
lower  than  the  western  half.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  topo- 
graphically on  Batdn  Island  is  the  lone  bare  ridge  extending  from 
Calanaga  Bay  eastward  to  East  Point.  This  will  be  referred  to  again 
and  explained. 

The  topography  of  the  remainder  of  the  May6n  quadrangle  will 
not  be  discussed  now,  as  it  will  be  reserved  for  a  later  report. 

GENERAL  OBOLOGY. 

In  general,  the  re^on  comprised  within  the  area  of  the  May6n 
quadrangle  is  volcanic  and  all  of  a  recent  age.  Bat&n.  however,  is 
composed  largely  of  sediments,  somewhat  complexly  f olaed,  but  with 
a  general  northward  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  20®,  resting  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  island  at  least,  upon  a  basement  of  igneous  rode  Fossils 
from  the  various  formations  on  Bat&n  Island  point  to  the  age  as 

a  See  ••  Partial  Hydrographic  Survey,  Coal  Harbor,  Batftn  Island,  P.  L** 
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extending  from  the  Eocene  through  the  Pliocene  and  even  the  Pleisto- 
cene. Coral  fragments,  not  greatly  unlike  the  livin^g  species,  were 
found  in  drill  cores  from  300  feet  below  sea  level  and  in  the  limestone 
capping  to  the  hills  1,000  feet  in  elevation. 

Cm  Bat&n  Island  there  appear  to  be  three  distinct  sets  of  limestone 
and  three  sets  of  coal  measures,  and  another  series  of  shales  and  sand- 
stones alternating,  running  along  the  north  side  of  the  island.  These 
are  the  barren  measures.  There  is  a  lon^,  bare  ridge  on  the  east  end 
of  the  island  which  is  a  solid  mass  of  dolerite  overlain  by  the  rem- 
nants of  an  iron  formation.  This  dolerite  barely  emerges  above  sea 
level  in  two  other  places  on  the  island,  near  the  Darrio  of  Caracaran, 
where  it  protrudes  in  a  tonguelike  mass  about  60  feet  high  and  100 
feet  across  at  its  base. 

Coralline  limestone  caps  the  hills,  while  the  valleys  and  caves  are  in 
the  softer  formations. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  strike  of  the  beds  is  in  general  east  and 
west,  but  locally  the  strike  and  dip  changes,  owing  to  a  secondary  cross 
foldmg  which  has  made  local  anticlines  in  the  strata.  For  instance, 
the  high  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Ldguan  and  the  Government  post 
is  the  summit  of  a  roughly  domed  mass  of  strata  produced  by  foloinff 
along  two  directions — ^north  and  south,  and  east  and  west;  ridges  and 
spurs,  generally  speaking,  indicate  limestone,  while  the  caves  and 
inlets  invariably  are  formed  in  the  softer  shales  and  sandstones  where 
local  syndines  or  monoclines  occur. 

Cacraray  Island,  to  the  west  of  Bat&n,  is  not  greatly  different  from 
Batdn  Island  geologically,  though  no  coal  has  been  found  on  it  up 
to  this  time.  It  is  practically  covered  with  rugged  cavernous  lime- 
stone through  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  while  on  the  northern 
half  of  its  west  coast  bordering  Sula  Pass  the  lormation  is  igneous  and 
apparently  the  same  rock  found  on  Batdn.  This  passes  into  a  gneiss 
as  we  go  northward.  In  general,  the  strata  of  limestone  and  sand- 
stone (up  to  the  northward  at  an  average  angle  of  20®. 

Bapurapu  Island  is  quite  different  from  the  others,  being  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  crystalline  schists  whose  strike  corresponds  to 
the  east-west  orographic  trend  of  the  island.  They  have  a  dip  of 
20®  S.  10°  W.  At  its  western  extremity.  Point  Baybayon,  the  same 
dolerite  was  again  encountered  with  large  bowlders  of  iron  ore  above 
it;  and  passing  eastward  along  the  coast  the  dolerite  was  found  to  be 
renlaced  by  a  lighter  rock  which  we  have  at  the  present  time  classi- 
field  as  "  diorite."  It  is  this  diorite  that  has  been  made  schistose  in 
the  orogenic  movements  in  which  the  island  was  given  birth ;  and  also, 
this  schistose  diorite  is  the  home  of  auriferous  quartz. 

Coming  now  to  the  adjacent  region  on  the  Albay  coast,  we  find  in 
the  vicimty  of  Sugot  Bay  an  area  of  stratified  deposits,  including 
coal  measures,  which  are  a  continuation,  it  is  believed,  of  the  de- 
posits on  Batdn  Island.  From  this  point  northward  to  the  Camarines 
the  geology  adjacent  to  the  coast  is  that  of  recent  volcanism,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  following  extinct  and  active  cones:  Mount  Heilprin, 
8,606  elevation,  between  Bacon  and  Legaspi;  May6n,  7,943,  near 
Baraga ;  Mosaraga,  west  of  Tobaco^  4,387,  and  Mount  Molinao,  5,436, 
just  back  from  uie  coast  near  Tibi.  All  of  the  volcanoes  are,  with 
the  exception  of  May6n,  and  it  is  dormant,  apparently  eirtinct.  From 
a  rapid  examination  of  parts  of  this  highly  interesting  area,  the 
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sequence  in  the  lava  flows  appears  to  have  been  rhyolite^  trachyte, 
and  basalt,  or  from  acid  to  basic.  The  great  eruption  or  1814  was 
marked  by  flows  of  basalt  and  showers  of  basic  lapilli  and  ashes. 

In  the  year  1900  was  the  last  pronounced  demonstration  by  May6ii, 
and  at  that  time  the  main  highway  between  Legaspi  and  Tobaco  was 
partly  obliterated  by  a  flow  which  reached  the  sea  near  the  pueblo 
of  Idbog. 

We  shall  leave  this  interesting  chapter  with  these  inccmiplete  state- 
ments for  the  present,  for  the  reasons  that  this  preliminary  report  is 
to  deal  primarily  with  the  economic  phases  of  the  field  work,  and 
further  work  of  a  more  purely  scientific  nature  is  contemplated  for 
the  near  future  and  will  be  embodied  in  a  separate  bulletin  from  this 
bureau  on  the  Mayon  quadrangle. 

On  Catanduanes  Island,  situated  about  18  miles  to  the  north  of 
Bat&n,  coal  deposits  have  been  reported  from  the  vicinity  of  Ilacaon^, 
while  the  central  portion  of  the  island  is  said  by  Lieutenant  Kirk- 
man,  of  the  Eiffhtn  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  to  be  made  up  of  metammr- 
phic  rocks,  ana  that  in  the  schists,  auriferous  quartz  veins  were  seen. 
Trips  to  Catanduanes  and  to  Sorsog6n  on  the  "  mainland  "  and  to 
Camarines  Sur  will  be  made  by  the  writer  in  September  for  the 
express  purpose  of  correlating  these  isolated  coal  areas. 

briefly,  the  geological  section  can  be  tabulated  provisionally  as  fol- 
lows: Eruptive  (May6n  series),  Pleistocene  and  recent;  Gulicia 
sandstone  series,  Pliocene(  ?) ;  Bilbao  coal  measur^  Miocene  or  early 
Pliocene  ( ?) ;  Viscaya  limestone,  Miocene  or  early  Pliocene  ( ?) ;  Coal 
measures  (Batan  series),  late  Eocene;  Basement,  complex  of  igneous 
rocks,  probably  pre-Tertiary. 

The  larce  2,000-feet-to-tne-inch  map  of  the  island  has  been  pre- 
pared to  ^ow  the  general  geology  of  the  whole  island,  topography 
and  location  of  towns,  trails,  mining  sites,  and  claims.  The  promi- 
nent hilltops  were  located  by  triangulation  by  the  Coast  ana  Geo- 
detic Survey.  The  topography  is  for  the  most  part  sketch  work,  but 
checked  from  data  obtained  by  traversing  so  that  it  has  been  made 
quite  accurate  as  to  the  main  features.  The  extraordinary  jungle 
OTowth  made  this  portion  of  the  work  well-nigh  impossible  on  a  more 
aetailed  basis.  On  the  same  map  there  are  shown  by  means  of  dotted 
lines  the  areas,  which  have  been  mapped  more  in  detail,  of  the  present 
and  past  mining  sites.** 

GENERAL  GEOLOGY  OF  BATAN   ISLAND. 

Confining  our  attention  now  to  the  island  of  Bat&n,  we  shall  take 
up  its  geology  in  somewhat  greater  detail  and  with  special  reference 
to  the  coal  deposits. 

IGNEOUS  BASE. 

At  the  base  of  all  the  formations  exposed  on  Bat&n  Island  there  is 
a  dark-green,  fine-gained  rock,  at  times  showing  marked  porphyritic 
facies,  which  constitutes  the  long  ridge  from  Calanaga  ])ay  to  Blast 
Point,  outcrops  in  a  lar^e  tongue-like  mass  at  the  entrance  to  Cara- 
caran  Bay,  near  the  barrio  of  the  same  name,  and  a^ain  is  seen  as  an 
outcrop  on  the  shore  at  the  visita  of  Liguan.    This  rock  was  also 
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found  as  a  float  in  two  other  places  on  the  island,  and  they  are  of  con- 
siderable consequence  in  their  bearing  on  the  geology  of  the  economic 
deposits  of  the  district.  One  of  these  is  at  Bilbao,  where  it  was  seen 
in  the  trail  near  the  miners'  camarine,  and  the  other  in  the  interior  of 
the  isliuid  in  a  small  tributary  of  the  Caracaran  River  near  its  head- 
waters* 

It  would  seem,  in  the  light  of  these  findings,  that  the  sediments  in 
which  the  coal  seams  are  included  were  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
veneer  of  ocean-made  debris  laid  down  on  the  worn-down  stump  of  a 
volcanic  pile  and  raised  to  their  present  position  by  subsequent  differen- 
tial thrust  from  below.  It  is  the  writer's  conception  that  phenomena 
somewhat  analogous  in  the  main  to  those  recorded  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Hill 
in  his  recent  discussions  of  the  evolution  of  the  Windward  Archipel- 
ago also  obtained  here,  not  only  in  Bat&n,  but  in  many  islands  of  the 
Philippine  group.  Ii  this  be  true,  there  seems  to  be  no  great  en- 
couragement to  deep  mining,  at  least  on  Batan  Island.  This  topic 
will  receive  a  more  exhaustive  treatment  in  the  final  discussion. 

This  basement  rock  has  been  studied  both  megascopically  and  mi- 
croscopically and  found  to  be  a  peridotite  carrying  more  or  less  am- 
phiboly ana  pyroxene  in  fresh  samples,  but  in  weathered  specimens 
serpentine,  one  of  the  commonest  products  of  weathering  in  igneous 
rocks,  is  seen  to  largely  replace  the  original  minerals.  The  serpentine 
is  a  fibrous,  gray  to  greenish  mineral,  and  gives  the  weathered  sur- 
faces a  verv  striking  appearance,  reminding  one  very  much  of  the 
similar  rock  exposed  on  the  California  coast.  This  rock  is  not  a 
bedded  deposit  at  all,  but  has  in  many  places  a  well-defined  sec- 
ondary structure,  a  pseudo  bedding,  with  a  dip  of  66®  N.  46°  W., 
and  a  second,  less  marked,  46°  N.  76°  E. 

THE  IRON   FORMATION. 

Resting  on  top  of  the  igneous  base  is  the  remnant  of  a  formation 
which  was  formerly,  in  all  likelihood,  very  extensive  and  possibly 
quite  thick,  but  now  is  represented  by  a  few  hu^e  bowlders  of  hema- 
tite and  limonite  on  the  slopes  and  even  summits  of  the  ridge  from 
Calana^a  Bay  to  East  Point.  Its  former  extension  over  other  parts 
of  the  island  is  also  attested  by  the  presence,  on  the  seashore  near 
Liguan  just  above  the  igneous  rock,  of  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  iron 
ore ;  also  by  the  presence  of  ffreat  quantities  of  quartz  pebbles  in  the 
conglomerate  at  the  base  of  the  coal  measures. 

It  is  known  that  quartz  in  veins  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
iron  deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  the 
source  of  the  great  quantity  of  q^uartz  in  the  basal  beds.  If  such  an 
iron  formation  carrying  quartz  m  the  form  of  veins  were  subjected 
to  the  processes  of  erosion,  the  quartz,  beinff  the  most  refractory  con- 
stituent, would,  of  course,  be  the  last  to  disintegrate  and  be  worn 
away  by  streams  and  the  wash  of  the  waves.  As  the  igneous  rock  re- 
ferred to  contains  no  free  quartz  whatever,  we  are  driven  to  this 
conclusion. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE  IRON   ORE. 

From  field  observations  and  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  igneous  rock  beneath  we  can  see  no  other  source  for  the  iron  than 
the  Igneous  rock  itself.    The  theoretical  discussion  of  this  whole 
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Erocess  is  long  and  can  not  be  dwelt  on  in  this  preliminary  report, 
ut  suffice  it  to  say  that  ascending  underground  waters  leachea  out 
the  iron  disseminated  in  the  rock  in  the  minerals  olivine,  hornblende, 
magnetite,  etc,  transported  it  up  into  the  formation  above,  whatever 
it  may  have  been  originally,  and  gradually  replao&d  it,  molecule  for 
molecule,  with  iron. 

Analyses  of  this  iron  and  also  the  igneous  rock  are  under  way  now 
at  the  bureau  of  government  laboratories.  As  to  its  economic  value 
not  much,  it  is  feared,  can  be  said  that  will  be  favorable,  for  the 
reason  that  the  deposit  is  not  sufficiently  continuous  nor  in  great 
enouffh  quantity  to  be  able  to  compete  with,  say,  the  Bulac&n  deposits, 
which  are  more  continuous  and  near  Manila. 

However,  to  the  geologist  who  is  interested  in  correlation  over 
broad  areas  the  presence  of  the  formation  is  very  important,  for  its 
presence  over  widely  separated  areas  argues  its  probable  occurrence 
m  other  unexplored  districts  where  it  may  prove  immensely  valuable 
at  some  future  time. 

THE  COAL  MEASX7BE8. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  most  important  series  of  all 
the  formations  in  the  May6n  quadrangle,  the  coal  measures.  The 
use  of  the  words  "  coal  measures  "  is  restricted  to  the  series  of  shales, 
"  grits,"  and  sandstone  in  which  we  find  the  coal  seams  and  does  not 
include  the  great  beds  of  limestones  which  separate  the  several  coal 
horizons. 

There  are  three  distinct  coal  horizons  on  Bat&n  Island,  the  highest 
of  which  has  been  the  only  one  to  be  exploited  commercially;  but 
recent  exploratory  work  has  shown  the  two  lower  horizons  to  be 
much  more  valuable.  Beginning  with  the  lowest  horizon,  we  find 
a  "  grit "  of  variable  thickness,  the  exact  amount  of  which  could  not 
be  determined  as  the  drills  did  not  penetrate  it  entirely,  nor  could 
much  be  told  from  the  exposure,  owing  to  the  heavy  mantlelike  talus 
which  makes  the  prospector's  and  geologist's  work  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. Above  this  ^'  grit^"  which,  by  the  way,  becomes  less  coarse  the 
farther  removed  geologically  from  the  igneous  rock  and  iron  forma- 
tion, is  a  rather  complex  series  of  shales,  sandstone  beds,  and  coal 
seams.  By  referring  to  any  of  the  drill  records  11,  llA,  and  13  a 
better  idea  of  these  coal  measures  is  to  be  had.  Drill  hole  13,  for  in- 
stance, shows  twelve  seams  of  coal,  the  thinnest  being  6  inches  thick, 
while  the  thickest  is  3  feet  9  inches.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
thickness  of  this  lower  series  is  over  300  feet  and  may  be  even  con- 
siderably more.  No  reliable  means  of  telling  are  at  hand,  as  the 
drill  did  not  reach  the  lowest  part  of  the  measures  in  any  place. 

An  examination  of  the  drill  record  of  13,  and  others  as  well,  will 
make  it  clear  that  there  is  no  constancy  in  the  character  of  the  beds 
above  and  below  the  coal  seams.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  "  ^t "  just 
above  the  coal  with  shale  below  it;  then  ajpiin,  these  conditions  are 
reversed  and  the  shale  is  above  and  "gnt"  below  the  coal  seam. 
By  referring  to  the  geologic  map  (which,  however,  is  still  in  prepara- 
tion) the  surface  extent  of  this  lormation  can  be  seen.  Some  porti<His 
of  the  boundary  lines  will  be  open  to  revision  when  some  of  the 
jungle  is  cleared  away  and  more  outcrops  are  obtained. 

This  set  of  coal  measures  is  found  Deginning  at  sea  level,  with  a 
lateral  extent  from  the  limestone  escarpment  just  east  of  Laguan 
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westward  along  the  coast  to  a  point  halfway  between  liguan  and  the 
Government  post  storehouse,  thence  running  as  a  broad  belt  up  the 
dope  of  the  hill  to  the  northeast,  swingeing  around  more  and  more 
to  the  east  when  an  elevation  of  300  feet  is  reached. 

As  one  walks  along  the  beach  eastward  he  comes  soon  to  limestone 
cliffs,  which  continue  almost  to  Tinicauan,  the  next  visita  eastward, 
when  coal  measures  come  in  a^in. 

From  about  where  drill  hole  13  is  located  limestone  is  the  surface 
rock  all  the  distance  to  the  storehouse ;  then  comes  a  break  in  the  lime- 
stone, where  coal  measures  succeed  for  600  or  700  feet.  From  this 
S>int  northwest  the  limestone  continues  almost  without  a  break  to 
oncao  Bay.  These  measures  and  limestone  beds  follow  the  same 
general  course  northeast,  only  to  swing  eastward  higher  up  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain.  How  thick  this  second  lim^tone  is  would, 
indeed^  be  hard  to  conjecture,  though  we  might  form  some  idea  from 
its  horizontal  outcrop  and  its  angle  of  dip.  By  the  well-known  rule 
that  the  thickness  equals  horizontal  outcrop  times  the  sin  of  the  angle 
of  dip,  we-  would  get  a  rough  estimate,  but  not  an  exact  one,  as  ero- 
sion nas  planed  off  some  of  its  thickness,  and  land  slipping  has 
brought  overlying  coal  measures  down  farther  than  they  really  be- 
long. This  computation  would  give  170  feet  for  the  probable  aver- 
age thickness,  which  is,  if  anything,  too  low. 

When  we  come  to  the  uppermost  beds  of  limestone,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  500- foot  elevation,  a 
creatlv  increased  thickness  is  found,  for  from  this  elevation  to  1,000 
leet,  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  is  limestone  almost  continuous,  save  for 
one  or  two  minor  partings  of  shale,  which  are  to  be  found  in  any 
great  mass  of  limestone  strata. 

It  has  been  found  that  this  general  sequence  of  beds  prevails  in  the 
entire  island  from  west  to  ea5i;  but  these  formations  nave  not  been 
mapped  with  any  such  de^ee  of  minuteness  on  the  eastern  half  as  on 
the  ground  included  in  the  Government  reservation.  This  is  work 
laid  out  for  the  future,  when  it  shall  have  been  decided  to  develop  the 
coal  deposits  of  the  district,  and  until  such  time  were  useless  labor,  as 
every  foot  of  the  ground  traversed  necessitates  the  use  of  the  bolo. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  off  the  reservation,  coal  de- 
posits were  f ouna  on  the  south  side  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barrio  of 
Dapdap  and  the  pueblo  of  Batan,  dipping  fairly  constantly  to  the 
north,  or  a  trifle  east  of  north,  at  angle  of  10°  to  20°,  and  also  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  at  Bilbao  and  Calanaga,  also  dipping  to  the 
north  at  20°.  Considering  the  distance  apart  and  the  angle  of  dip, 
the  beds  on  the  north  and  south  side  coula  not  be  made  to  correlate. 
The  natural  tangent  of  10°  in  a  distance  of  even  1  mile  would  cause 
the  beds  of  the  southern  half  to  be  projected  far  below  the  Calanaga 
seams.  However,  folding  might  bring  them  up  again,  but  a  fainy 
close  inspection  of  the  intervening  country  by  Lieutenants  Markham 
and  Wigmore,  Mr.  Oscar  Halvorsen,  former  superintendent  of  explo- 
rations, and  the  writer  revealed  north  and  northeast  dips  only. 

With  what  beds  in  the  Liguan  series  are  we  to  correlate  these  east- 
em  outerops?  Those  exposed  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  un- 
doubtedly are  continuations  of  the  lower  series  near  Liguan,  as  the 
writer  found  isolated  outerops  at  intervals  of  one-fourth  to  one-half 
mile  all  along  the  slopes  of  the  southern  range  of  hills  and  always 
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with  a  general  northward  dip  and  east-west  strike.  But  when  we 
come  to  correlate  the  Calana^  series  there  is  more  difficul^.  FrcHn 
the  very  incomplete  and  prdiminary  work  which  the  writer  up  to 
this  time  has  been  able  to  do  on  the  stratigraphic  problems  of  this 
district  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  Calanaga  beds  are  very  much  hi^er 
and  hence  younger  geologically  than  the  Liguan  series.  Possibly 
they  are  to  be  found  continuous  with  a  bed  outcropping  near  die  head 
of  Moncao  Kiver,  at  300  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the  northeast  slope 
of  the  Liguan  rid^e.  The  appearance  of  the  ^ales  beneath  and  the 
limestone  above,  with  the  included  fossils,  seems  to  bear  out  this  view. 

No  specific  studies  of  the  fauna  of  these  beds  have  yet  been  made — 
merely  general  examinations  so  far — ^but  even  this  has  shown  that  they 
both  have  a  very  modern  aspect.  This  comparison  of  faunas  is  a 
very  slow  and  difficult  work,  but  oftentimes  the  only  means  of 
correlation. 

Further  search  may  disclose  the  fact  that  these  Moncao  deposits 
simply  continue  around  the  contour  of  the  hill  and  connect  witn  the 
upper  set  of  coal  seams  on  the  Liguan  side,  leaving  the  Calanaga 
seams  in  a  higher  horizon  not  found,  or  at  least  not  discovered,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Liguan  ridge. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  problem  of  the  continuity  of  the  seams  and 
their  correlation  is  by  no  means  settled  as  yet.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  much-desired  end,  more  detailed  prospecting  in  the  jungle 
and  more  extensive,  systematic,  and  deeper  drilling  is  absolutely  im- 
perative before  the  whole  truth  be  known. 

North  of  the  Moncao  River  no  deposits  of  coal  are  known,  and  so 
calling  those  beds,  mainly  sandstones,  conglomerates^  and  shales,  the 
barren  measures,  we  can  leave  them  out  of  consideration  in  this  paper 
and  pass  to  other  and  more  vital  topics. 

STBUCTUSAL. 

Some  discussion  of  the  folding  occurring  in  the  island  has  already 
been  entered  into,  but  attention  is  called  to  the  several  cross  secti<Mis 
taken  along  different  lines  across  small  areas  of  the  island  and  the 
larger  generalized  section  across  the  whole  island.  These  will  out- 
weigh any  amount  of  verbal  description. 

There  yet  remain  to  be  considered  such  topics  as  faulting,  dikes,  and 
kindred  phenomena,  so  vital  to  mining  operations.  As  one  walks 
along  the  shore  at  low  tide  where  good  sections  may  be  had  of  the 
strate — for  example,  near  the  western  side  of  Mancao  Bay,  Batin 
Island,  and  near  Cawauan,  on  Cacraray  Island — ^minute  faulting 
from  a  few  inches  to  1  or  2  feet  may  be  seen,  but  faulting  to  a  greats- 
degree  than  this  the  writer  has  not  yet  seen  either  on  Cacraray  or 
Bat&n.  Examination  of  the  drill  records  and  the  topography  in 
many  localities,  however,  suggest  strongly  faulting  of  even  a  greater 
degree.  One  case  is  that  shown  by  the  records  of  drill  holes  No.  4 
and  No.  4A,  located  on  the  Urgera  claim,  near  Liguan,  where  a  dis- 
cordance is  fairly  evident,  and  it  is  believed  by  Lieutenant  Wigmore 
that  there  is  a  throw  here  equal  almost  to  the  thickness  of  the  coal 
measures.  This  is,  he  says,  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  upper  lime- 
stone of  No.  4  is  more  like  that  in  the  bottom  of  No.  4A  and  the 
abrupt  change  of  surface  indications  between  the  two  holes.  This  is 
quite  true,  but  simply  the  similar  appearance  of  the  limestones  can 
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not  be  taken  as  conclusive  proof  of  identity.  In  the  absence  of  some 
one  striking  and  wholly  oistinct  stratum  which  can  be  used  as  an 
indicator  the  question  can  not  be  definitely  settled.  * 

Another  example  might  well  be  shown  of  what  may  well  be  a  fault, 
though  the  evidence  is  as  yet  not  complete.** 

However,  simple  removal  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  erosion  might 
account  for  the  conditions  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

Preceding  the  American  occupation  some  mining  work  was  done 
on  the  old  Urgera  claim,  but  the  work  was  abandoned  for  the  reason 
that  the  coal  seams  ended  in  a  fault.  The  direction  of  this  fault  is 
E.  10°  S.,  with  a  hade  of  lO""  S.  The  tunnel  was  never  extended 
farther,  so  that  we  do  not  know  how  extensively  broken  up  this 
seam  is. 

Further  work  on  specimens  in  our  possession  used  in  connection 
with  the  drill  records  will  probably  reveal  no  inconsiderable  faulting 
in  the  vicinity  of  Li^an.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  appreciable 
faulting  has  occurred  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  briefly  the  effect  of  the 
proximity  of  volcanoes  to  a  coal  field.  There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing 
idea  in  the  minds  of  many  that  a  volcano  in  the  neighborhood  of  any 
series  of  sedimentary  rocks  would  cause  the  strata  to  be  much  dis- 
turbed and  broken  up.  Let  it  be  once  for  all  understood  that  a  vol- 
cano is  a  point  of  relief^  and  that  its  effects,  sometimes  so  appallingly 
destructive  to  human  life,  are  almost  negligible  in  comparison  with 
the  effects  produced  in  the  great  regional  movements  of  the  earth. 
If  the  strata  on  Batan  Island  prove  to  be  very  much  disturbed,  the 
cause  should  be  attributed  rather  to  the  great  regioi.ai  movements  of 
the  outer  zone  of  the  earth  and  not  to  the  presence  of  volcanoes.  Greo- 
logically  speaking,  volcanism  is  constructive  and  not  destructive. 

THE  COAL  SEAMS. 

Brief  discussion  has  been  made  of  the  occurrence  of  the  coal 
measures,  and  it  now  devolves  upon  us  to  treat  the  coal  seams  as 
economic  deposits. 

In  the  area  wherein  the  lower  coal  measures  come  to  the  surface 
(see  vicinity  map  of  Liguan,  No.  16)^  there  are  no  less  than  23  out- 
crops of  coal.  These  by  no  means  signify  that  number  of  distinct 
coal  seams.  For  the  true  number,  thickness,  and  quality  the  records 
of  the  cluster  of  drill  holes  located  near  sea  level  should  be  consulted. 
The  outcrops  never  give  the  true  condition  of  the  coal,  and  often- 
times the  position  and  thickness  of  the  seams  are  totally  different 
from  what  is  true  in  a  considerable  distance  from  the  surface. 
Observations  with  regard  to  dip  of  the  seams  and  analyses  of  outcrop 
samples  are  to  be  given  considerable  allowance  for  effects  of  land 
slipping,  saturation  with  water,  etc. 

JDrill  hole  IID  is  the  lowest  hole  topographically — 14  feet  above 
sea  level — in  these  lower  measures,  and  it  showed  two  seams,  4  feet 
10  inches  and  4  feet  4  inches,  respectively,  the  former  at  a  depth  of 

o  Illustration  omitted  in  this  pamphlet 

»Map  of  portion  of  Bat&n  Island  Military  Reseryatlon,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Plgnan. 
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16  feet  and  the  latter  at  60  feet,  the  intervening  rock  being  arena- 
ceous shale.  Though  the  hole  is  112  feet  deep,  it  does  not  reach  the 
lower  limestone. 

Drill-hole  No.  13,  a  trifle  over  200  feet  distant  along  the  line  A  D 
^see  vicinity  map  No.  16),  shows  eleven  seams,  the  thickest  being  4 
feet  11  inches.  Now.  with  which  seams  of  No.  13  to  correlate  those 
of  No.  IID  is  one  or  the  most  puzzling  problems  encountered  any- 
where on  the  island.  By  making  use  of  three  drill  holes  not  in  the 
same  plane  the  dip  can  be  determined  when  any  one  bed  which  is 
constant  and  distinct  enough  to  be  used  occurs  in  each  bore.  By 
projecting  this  stratum  in  each  hole  up  to  the  plane  in  which  it  is 
found  in  anv  one,  taking  either  the  highest  or  lowest  point  of  the 
stratum  as  the  plane  of  reference  (it  is  immaterial  which  is  tak^i), 
the  dip  is  readily  computed.  But  when  you  have  no  one  bed  dis- 
tinctive and  constant  enough  to  tie  to,  you  are  in  difficulty  right 
away;  and  this  is  just  the  trouble  in  many  of  the  bore-hole  sections 
of  Batdn  Island.  From  the  irregularitv  and  almost  total  discord- 
ance between  many  of  the  bore  holes  close  together  it  would  seem 
that  more  violent  disturbances  had  taken  place  or  that  the  coal  had 
pinched  out,  thickened,  and  thinned  many  times,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  case  is  not  really  as  bad  as  it  at  first  appears.  The  writer 
is  more  of  the  opinion  that  difficulties  in  the  ariUing,  casing,  ina- 
bility to  obtain  cores  of  all  the  strata  passed  through,  and  lack  of 
care  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  drill  men,  may  be  made  to 
explain  a  ^at  deal  of  the  apparent  discrepancy.  In  fact,  the  writer 
on  examining  the  drill  cores,  found  one  or  two  cases  of  mislabeling. 

If  the  dip  between  these  holes  can  not  be  satisfactorily  determin^ 
we  still  have  some  idea  of  what  the  dip  should  be  from  olxservations 
made  in  the  small  prospect  entry  in  the  rear  of  the  c(Hnmandin^ 
officer's  house,  where  the  7-foot  seam  of  drill-hole  IID  was  entereS 
approximately  along  its  strike.  At  this  point  it  is  65®  N.  70®  W. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  this  seam  is  found  again  in 
IID,  where  two  seams  occur,  the  upper  of  which  is  4  feet  10  inches 
and  the  lower  4  feet  4  inches.  The  former  of  these  two  corresponds 
to  the  upper  one  in  the  tunnel,  the  latter  to  the  seam  penetrated  by 
the  cross-cut  eastward  at  approximately  30  feet  from  the  main  toimeL 
Of  course,  there  necessarily  must  be  a  radical  change  in  the  angle — a 
flattening  out  of  the  beds — ^to  make  these  check  up  at  alL  The  state 
of  things  here  is  about  as  represented  in  the  f  oUowmg  diagram.^ 

The  coal  found  in  these  bore  holes  and  the  prospect  tunnel  has 
shown  up  well  in  both  the  analyses  and  calorific  tests.  Reference  is 
invited  to  Table  III.  However,  the  seam  in  the  prospect  entry  shows 
up  some  not  altogether  favorable  features.  Below  is  a  sketch  of 
actual  conditions  of  the  face  on  March  30, 1905.« 

From  day  to  day  as  the  wotk  progre^ed  tfie  face  was  watched 
closely,  and  the  shale  partings,  "  butter,"  were  seen  to  thicken  and 
thin  and  sometimes  disappear,  but  always  come  in  again.  This,  of 
course,  if  a  persistent  phenomenon,  would  militate  seriously  in  the 
mining  of  the  coal. 

0  Illustration  omitted  In  tbis  volume, 
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Clearly,  from  the  high  northwest  dip  on  the  west  side  of  the  igneous 
outcrop,  tne  slickensided  and  broken  appearance  of  the  coal,  and  the 
southeast  dip,  found  in  the  stream  bed  220  yards  east  of  the  outcrop 
toward  Timcauan,  we  may  argue  the  presence  of  an  anticline.  The 
apex  would  be  well  up  on  the  side  of  the  ridge,  not  at  the  top,  for 
we  are  dealing  with  the  lowest  beds. 

The  coal  in  the  upper  or  middle  horizon  shows  up  better,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  than  that  in  either  of  the  other  sets.  Three  seams 
have  been  penetrated  in  a  number  of  places  by  drill  holes,  and  entered 
by  means  of  seven  prospect  tunnels,  the  two  most  important  being 
that  known  as  the  TJrgera  mine,  on  the  old  Spanish  claim  of  the 
same  name,  at  an  elevation  of  210  feet,  and  the  San  Francisco,  or 
"  Big  Tree,"  seam,  at  a  height  above  sea  level  of  374  feet. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  stratigraphic  relations  obtain- 
ing at  these  two  workings  the  seams  in  the  Urgera  workings  are  to 
be  correlated  with  those  in  the  San  Francisco  tunnel,  both  workings 
being  located  more  nearly  on  the  line  of  strike,  rather  than  along  the 
line  of  dip.  In  the  "  B%  Tree  "  the  dip  is  20°  to  25°  N.  15°  to  25° 
W.,  while  in  the  Urgera  it  has  swung  around  more  to  the  east,  being 
N.  40°  E.,  with  an  angle  of  10°  to  15°.  Both  coal  beds  have  shale 
or  fire-clay  floors  and  a  bed  of  coarse  to  gritty  sandstone  overlying. 
The  coal  in  the  two  localities  is  very  much  the  same,  with  the  odds 
somewhat  in  favor  of  the  "  Big  Tree  "  outcrop.  In  the  "  Big  Tree  " 
the  coal  held  up  to  a  thickness  of  6^  feet  for  30  feet,  when  it  pinched 
out,  the  roof  running  down  to  meet  the  floor,  and  not  vice  versa. 
This  is  very  important,  for  it  shows  us  that  the  formation  is  not  a 
lenticular  one,  but  it  is  believed  merely  a  local  "  want."  Lieutenant 
Wigmore  thought  it  an  old  stream  channel  later  filled  with  debris. 
The  writer  was  unable  to  get  far  enough  into  the  abandoned  working 
to  judge  for  himself.  The  purely  local  character  of  this  "want" 
is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  in  another  entry  in  the  same  seam 
only  a  few  feet  away  nothing  of  this  character  was  seen  at  all. 

The  Urgera  tunnel  showed  a  total  of  14  feet  of  coal,  which  great 
thickness  is  attributed  to  the  "  bunching  up  "  along  the  crest  of  an 
anticline.  The  following  is  a  sketch  ox  an  exposure  on  the  surface 
just  above  the  adit« 

But  here  again  a  fault  was  found  having  a  south  80°  E.  direction 
and  a  hade  of  10°  (already  referred  to  above).  Both  these  coals 
possess  a  good  face  cleat,  which  would  be  of  advantage  in  mining, 
nave  fair  cohesiveness  and  little  surface.  Analyses  of  these  coals  are 
grven  in  Table  III,  showing  their  favorable  comparison  with  Japan, 
Wyoming,  and  British  Columbia  coals,  which  are  of  the  same  class. 

THE  CALANAOA   SEAMS. 

The  seam  most  extensively  worked  at  the  Chifladura  and  Bilbao 
properties  is  one  outcropping  at  the  25-foot  contour  line  on  the  former 
property  and  100  feet  on  the  latter.  At  Calanaga  the  seam  is  3  feet 
5  inches  thick,  having  a  hard,  dark  shale  floor  and  with  a  firm  roof, 
requiring  little  timbering,  with  a  dip  of  the  whole  of  20°  N.  32°  E. 

a  lll\istratioD  omitted  in  tbis  volume. 
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The  coal  is,  however,  quite  inferior  to  Liguan  coal  in  that  it  coines 
very  near  to  being  a  typical  lignite,  has  very  appreciable  quantities 
of  resin,  iron  pyrites  (which  of  course  mean  sulphur) ,  and  shows  a 
very  decided  tendency  to  crumble  into  little  irregular  cubes.  But 
the  worst  feature  of  all  is  the  ease  with  which  it  takes  fire  from 
spontaneous  combustion.  The  old  Bilbao  working  on  the  west  side 
of  Calanaga  Bay  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  fire  in  the  mine, 
which  started  from  no  explosion,  but  simply  from  spontaneous 
combustion. 

According  to  Professor  Lewis  and  others,  considered  to  be  the 
ablest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  fires,  explosions,  etc,  in  mines,  the 
causes  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  are :  First,  and  chiefly, 
the  condensation  and  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  bv  the  coal, 
which  of  itself  causes  heating,  and  this  promotes  the  chemical  combi- 
nation of  the  volatile  hydro-carbon  in  the  coal  and  some  of  the  carbon 
itself  with  the  condensed  oxygen.  This  process  may  be  described  as 
self-stimulating,  so  that,  witn  conditions  favorable,  sufficient  heat 
may  be  generated  to  cause  the  ignition  of  portions  of  the  coal.  The 
favorable  conditions  are:  A  mcSerately  high  external  temperature; 
a  broken  condition  of  the  coaL  affording  fresh  surfaces  for  absorbing 
oxygen;  a  supply  of  air  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  strong  current  adequate  to  remove  the  heat;  a  considerable 
percentage  of  volatile  combustible  matter  or  an  extremely  ddvided 
condition.  Second,  moisture  acting  on  sulphur  in  the  form  of  iron 
pyrites.  The  heating  effect  of  this  second  cause  is  very  small,  and  it 
acts  rather  by  breaking  the  coal  and  presenting  fresn  surfaces  for 
the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

The  conditions  found  at  both  the  Bilbao  and  the  Calanaga  work- 
mgs  seem  to  be  almost  precisely  those  outlined  by  Professor  Lewis. 
Tf^en  last  visited  by  the  writer  the  coal  dump  beneath  the  camarine 
at  the  Chifladura  mine  was  on  fire. 

Nevertheless  this  coal  has  been  used  on  small  coastwise  vessels  tor 
a  number  of  years  with  fairly  satisfactory  results.  In  Table  III  is 
an  analysis  oi  the  Bilbao  coal.  It  is  seen  at  once  to  be  high  in  sul- 
phur, more  than  would  be  good  for  boilers,  contains  over  12  per  cent 
of  moisture  and  7  per  cent  of  ash,  nor  is  it  either  very  high  m  fixed 
carbon  or  volatile  matter.  Its  fuel  ratio  is  less  than  1.  The  analysis 
of  the  Chifladura  coal  has  not  been  completed  yet,  but  it  is  not  ex- 
pected to  show  up  materially  different.  The  question  of  fuel  ratio, 
steaming  values,  and  kindred  points  will  come  up  for  further  dis- 
cussion in  the  chapter  on  value  and  classification  of  the  Batin  coal. 

A  prospect  entry  located  at  an  elevation  of  10  feet  above  hijgh  tide, 
on  the  Bilbao  property,  near  the  company's  office,  was  run  into  the 
hillside  for  a  few  feet  to  investigate  an  outcropping  of  another  and 
lower  seam.  This  had  entirely  caved  in  before  tne  writer's  visit  and 
only  the  remains  of  the  dump  outside  could  be  seen.  Examination 
of  this  brought  to  light  pebbles  of  quartz,  "  grit."  and  fragments  of 
the  underljang  igneous  rock  were  picked  up  wnich  makes  it  quite 
possible  that  this  seam  corresponds  to  one  of  the  lower  Liguan  seams. 
If  either  the  dip  nor  the  thickness  of  the  seam  could  be  ascertained. 
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PKB8ENT   METHODS  OF   MINING. 

The  small,  large-scale  maps  and  plans  appended  to  this  report  show 
all  the  surface  plants  and  plans  of  undergromid  working® 

More  exploratory  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Grovemment  post  at  Liguan  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  island, 
but  the  bulk  of  actual  mining  has  been  confined  to  this  eastern  dis- 
trict. 

As  the  operations  in  the  eastern  half  preceded  those  in  the  western 
part  of  the  district,  they  will  be  treated  first. 

BILBAO  AMD  CHIFLADUBA  PB0PEBTIE8. 

The  first  attempts  at  coal  mining  on  Batdn  Island  were  begun  as 
early  as  1842,  when  the  governor  of  Albay,  Velarde,  worked  and 
shipped  its  coal  from  the  vicinity  of  Calanaga  Bay.  In  1847  Martin 
Verande  made  claim  entries,  but  nothing^ very  pretentious  was  put 
on  foot  until  1874,  when  the  famous  "  La  Faz  '^  Company,  which  had 
previously  been  developing  the  Sugot  property  near  Bacon,  on  the 
Albay  coast,  filed  a  number  of  claims,  but  before  the  proper  proceed- 
ings had  been  gone  through  with  for  issuance  of  titles  the  company 
dissolved  through  lack  of  fimds.  The  "  La  Paz  "  claims  were  named 
"  Esperanza,"  "  Filipnas,"  and  "Albay,"  but  as  the  concessions  were 
never  granted,  their  locations  are  not  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map.* 

By  referring  to  the  admirable  rapid  history  of  the  coal  measures 
of  the  Philippines,  compiled  by  Mr.  Burritt,  former  chief  of  this 
Bureau,  we  nnd  that  not  until  1893  were  more  claims  taken  up,  and 
all  interest  seems  to  have  waned.  But  in  that  year  claims  were  taken 
out  by  three  different  parties,  the  "  Sodupe,"  of  two  pertenencias,  by 
Gil  Brothers,  on  December  20;  the  "  Balerma,"  "  Urgera,"  and  "  Ga- 
nalda,"  one  pertenencia  each,  December  21,  by  Messrs.  Villanueva  & 
Co^  and  the  "  San  Francisco,"  of  four  pertenencias,  by  Emilio  Munozj| 
December  30.  In  1894  there  was  added  to  the  Gil  Brothers  group  or 
mines  the  "  Bilbao,"  of  four  pertenencias,  on  December  20 ;  the  "  Lukas 
y  Josefa,"  of  one  pertenencia,  and  the  "  Chifladura,"  also  of  one  per- 
tenencia; and  to  the  properties  of  Messrs.  Villanueva  &  Co.,  the 
"  Pc^rseverancia,"  of  one  pertenencia.  In  March,  1895,  Gil  Brothers 
presented  petitions  for  the  "  Presentacion  "  and  the  "  Olaveaga,"  of 
two  pertenencias  each.  All  the  above  concessions  were  granted. 
These  represent  aU  the  first-class  claims  prior  to  the  American  occu- 
pation. At  the  time  of  the  occupation  a  number  of  claims  were 
pending,  but  titles  have  never  been  granted  them,  and  since  that  time 
only  very  mea^r  work  has  been  carried  on,  and  at  this  time  there  is 
no  mining  or  development  work  being  done  anywhere  on  the  island. 

From  the  prospectus  of  the  "Minas  de  Bat&n"  company  (Gil 
Brothers),  we  quote  all  that  was  known  up  to  the  time  Lieutenant 
Markham^s  reconnoissance  was  made.  As  the  latter  was  at  the  same 
time  making  a  general  survey  of  all  the  principal  localities  in  the 
islands  known  to  contain  coal,  for  the  military  government,  the  in- 
formation he  could  obtain  in  the  short  time  at  his  disposal  is  some- 
what meager. 

o  Not  printed  with  this  volume. 
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To  quote  the  prospectus — 

There  are  seven  veins  explored  up  to  the  present  time ;  they  are  nearly  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  with  an  average  thickness  of  1  meter  and  an  Inclination  of 
approximately  25**.  The  workings  are :  Gallery  No.  1,  running  in  a  direction  of 
N.  20**  W.,  transversely  to  the  first  vein,  which  is  cut  at  25  meters  distance  from 
the  point  of  excavation.  At  this  point  a  gallery  following  the  vein  has  been 
opened,  this  gallery  being  worked  for  a  distance  of  23  meters  in  length.  The 
transversal  excavation  continues,  encountering  the  second  vein  nearly  parallel 
to  the  first  and  35  meters  distant;  this  has  been  worked  for  32  meters.  And 
for  vein  No.  3  two  galleries — Nos.  2  ani  3 — have  been  opened,  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  35  meters  above  No.  1,  and  both  in  a  longitudinal  sense.  No.  2  being 
found  at  10  meters  elevation  with  a  thickness  of  1.1  meters  and  an  inclinati<Hi 
of  20**  W.  The  other  labors  are  prospects  for  investigation,  and  aU  of  tbem 
promise  a  large  quantity  of  coal. 

According  to  the  notes  of  Mr.  Halvorsen,  the  Bilbao  mine  was 
opened  in  November,  1903,  by  Japanese  miners  under  the  supervisicm 
of  Mr.  Gato,  also  a  Japanese,  at  the  site  shown  on  map  No.  15,«  where 
they  entered  only  one  seam  and  made  three  different  adits.  It  should 
be  said,  before  proceeding  further,  that  previous  to  this^  in  1809, 
some  Spaniards  started  in,  but  all  got  drunk  and  were  discharged. 
In  1903  camarines,  offices,  tramway,  and  a  small  mill  were  all  erected, 
and  quite  a  prosperous  looking  conmiunity  grew  up  in  this  quiet 
recess  in  the  jungle.  They  had  removed  alx)ut  500  tons  of  coal, 
transporting  it  in  small  barges  at  high  tide  down  the  sluggish  Cala- 
naga  River  (hardly  deserving  the  name),  when  fire  brofe  out  and 
so  completely  discouraged  the  company  that  it  pulled  up  stakes  and 
moved  across  the  eastern  side  of  tne  bay  onto  the  Chifladura  claim, 
where  work  was  begun  anew. 

The  method  of  working  was  very  primitive  both  at  the  Bilbao 
mine  and  at  the  Chifladura,  and  was  never  planned,  it  seems,  with 
a  view  to  the  future.  These  Japanese  miners  used  no  explosives  and 
dislodged  the  coal  by  undercutting  with  their  own  peculiar  hand  picks, 
transporting  it  out  on  their  backs  up  the  steep  incline  of  the  tunneL 
As  there  is  a  4-inch  clay  parting  about  midway  in  the  seam,  they 
would  first  work  out  the  coal  from  below  the  parting,  remove  the 
parting,  leaving  it  in  the  mine,  and  then  cut  down  the  remainder  of 
the  coal  from  the  roof.  Mining  here  and  at  the  Chifladura  was 
always  to  the  dip.  This  necessitated  pumping,  and  when  the  writer 
was  at  the  Chifladura  great  inconvenience  was  experienced  through 
lack  of  a  good  pump. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  coal  was  removed  by  this  method  of  min- 
ing. Very  little  timber  was  used  save  in  the  main  tunnels,  and  when 
it  commenced  to  become  unsafe  the  whole  mine  was  abandoned  and  a 
new  tunnel  started.  At  our  last  visit  to  this  mine  all  the  timbering 
had  ffiven  way  and  a  desolateness  pervaded  the  whole  place,  which 
had  been  so  thriving  not  two  years  before.  Mine  timbering  in  the 
Tropics  will  always  be  a  serious  proposition. 

When  the  work  was  resumed  at  the  Chifladura  in  October,  1904, 
Mr.  Ikeda  had  charge  of  the  work.  His  method  of  mining  is  about 
the  same  as  his  predecessor,  but  his  timbering,  we  believe,  much  better. 

o  Not  printed  with  this  volume. 
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COSTS  OF  MINING. 

The  following  figures  were  obtained  from  the  Japanese  contractor, 
Mr.  Ikeda,  and  are  considered  the  most  reliable.  The  work  was 
piecework,  the  miners  being  paid  60  cents  (Philippines  currency \ 
per  ton  if  explosives  were  iSea,  but  40  cents  (Philippines  currency) 
extra  if  not  used,  making  1  p^  per  ton.  Below  is  a  list  of  the  men 
employed  and  their  remuneration: 

Contractor,  per  month MOO.  00 

1  carpenter,  per  month 90.00 

1  blacksmith,  per  month 1 75.00 

1  foreman,  per  month 60.00 

12  miners,  per  ton 1.00 

4  Filipinos  (outside  work),  per  day 1.00 

1  laborer  (for  repairing),  per  day 1.80 

The  contractor  also  received  f^.20  a  ton  for  all  the  coal  mined,  or 
^2.50  for  it  placed  on  the  dock.  The  timbering  was  paid  for  by  the 
company.  Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  tramway,  the 
salaries  of  the  foreman,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  clerk,  and  overseer  of 
the  camarine  where  the  coal  is  stored,  the  cost  of  the  camarine,  build- 
ing of  a  dock,  and  other  building  of  the  plant,  Mr.  Ikeda  estimates 
the  total  cost  per  ton  at  ?=4,  sometimes  as  high  as  ?=5. 

The  company,  which  is  a  Spanish  organization  for  the  most  part, 
is  said  to  be  capitalized  at  ?=1,000,000,  which  is  distributed  in  1,000 
shares.  It  owns  one  small  steamer,  2,700  tons,  called  Minas  de  Batdn^ 
which  transports  the  larger  part  of  its  coal.  Other  boats,  like  the 
launch  Evening  Star^  coal  here  regularly,  or  did  before  the  mine  was 
closed  down.  The  output  per  day  was  on  the  average  22  tons,  work 
being  done  in  two  10-hour  shifts,  but  a  much  greater  output  was 
looked  for,  as  they  had  just  opened  a  new  and  more  promising  entry. 
This  coal  sold  in  some  cases  at  ?=8  ( f .  o.  b.)  in  the  bay  of  Calanaga. 

At  present  freight  rates  from  Legaspi  to  Manila  are  $3  United 
States  currencv  per  ton,  proportionately  greater  than  those  charged 
between  San  Francisco  and  Manila.  However,  these  exorbitant  rates 
must  soon  be  reduced.  Adding  this  rate  to  the  cost  per  ton  of  mining 
under  improved  methods  on  a  busincffeslike  scale,  the  coal  could  still 
be  obtained  by  the  civil  government  or  the  army  and  navy  at  a  lower 
figure  than  the  lowest  priced  Japanese  coal,  which  is  quoted  at  Manila 
in  1905  at  $6.43  gold,  and  $5.79  for  Australian.  The.se  figures  in- 
clude the  10  per  cent  for  insular  purchasing  agent's  expenses.  Were 
the  coal  on  Batdn  Island  mined  by  the  government  for  the  use  of  the 
army  and  navy,  after  considering  the  somewhat  higher  grades  of  the 
imported  coals,  such  as  Pocahontas,  still  a  great  savmg  could  be  made. 

This  question  of  cost,  as  far  as  it  concerns  mmiuj^  operation  car- 
ried on  by  the  army  and  navy,  has  already  received  niU  and  compre- 
hensive treatment  at  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Wigmore  in  his  report 
to  the  Adjutent-Greneral.  The  writer  proposes  in  his  final  report, 
however,  to  more  fully  discuss  the  costs  of  exploratory  work  and  min- 
ing work  in  general  for  the  benefit  of  prospective  mvestors.  With 
this,  the  subject  will  be  dismissed  for  the  present. 
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MINING   WORK  ON  THE   MHJTABY  BESEBVATION. 

On  the  western  end  of  the  island  little  real  mining  was  carried  on, 
merely  enough  to  get  out  quantities  suitable  for  steaming  testa  The 
work  was  nearly  all  confined  to  prospecting  with  diamond  drills. 
Two  drills  were  used,  one  a  Bravo  nand-power  drill  with  a  small  bit 
giving  a  1-inch  core,  the  other  a  standard  diamond  drill  yielding  a 
2-inch  core.  A  Davis  Calyx  drill  was  ordered,  but  came  out  incom- 
plete and  could  not  be  used.  Twenty-three  borings  in  all  were  made, 
as  indicated  on  the  lar^  map,  in  the  vicinity  of  Liguan,  with  the 
results  already  discussed  in  preceding  pages.  The  cost  of  drill  work 
was  increased  by  many  factors,  among  them  being  the  rugged  nature 
of  the  country,  lack  ot  water,  the  impenetrable  forests,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  depending  entirely  upon  carabaos  for  transportation.  The 
cost  per  foot  varied  between  $1  gold  and  $5,  depending  upon  distance 
to  which  machinery  had  to  be  transported,  accidents  in  casing,  loss  of 
diamonds,  etc. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   COALS. 

As  there  appears  to  be  no  little  confusion  and  ignorance  in  the 
minds  of  many  with  reference  to  the  proper  classification  of  Philip- 
pine coals,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  outline  the  differences 
between  bituminous  and  lignite  coal  and  then  to  i)lace  our  coals  in 
their  proper  category.  Because  the  coals  are  found  in  Tertiary  strata 
is  no  reason  for  calling  them  lignites  any  more  than  it  is  no  longer 
scientific  to  class  all  crystalline  schists  as  pre-Cambrian.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  coal  as  young  as  the  Tertiary  is  more  liable  to  be  lig- 
nitic  than  bituminous  or  anthracitic. 

Many  diverse  criteria  have  been  laid  down  for  the  distinction,  but 
there  seem  to  be  three  which  are,  according  to  Mr.  CoUyer,  or  the 
Umited  States  Geological  Survey,  to  be  taken  as  most  reUaole.  It 
may  be  said  here  that  this  same  question  came  up  in  connection  with 
Alaskan  coals,  and  Mr.  CoUyer  and  Doctor  Hayes  gave  it  .some  con- 
siderable attention  in  Bulletin  218,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
on  the  Coal  Resources  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska. 

First,  is  the  fuel  ratio;  second,  content  of  water;  third,  physical 
character  of  the  coal,  woody  structure,  or  otherwise.  The  fuel  ratio 
is  obtained  by  dividing  the  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  by  the  percent- 
age of  volatile  matter.  If  the  quotient  is  more  than  1,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  authority,  the  coal  should  be  classed  as  bituminous; 
if  less  than  1,  as  lignite.  Practically  this  is  the  most  important  cri- 
terion, but  logically  the  possession  of  woody  structure  is  the  most 
important,  for  that  is  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  first  used 
the  term  "  lignite" — the  term  means  woody.  It  seems  as  though  we 
had  strayed  from  the  original  premise.  However,  the  other"  dis- 
tinctions have  grown  up  and  so  demand  attention. 

The  second  criterion  is  the  water  content.  If  over  10  per  cent, 
they  say  it  is  a  lignite ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  term  "  lig- 
nite? "  Still  another  criterion  is  the  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  and 
that  of  volatile  matter.  According  to  Kemp,  when  the  percentage  of 
volatile  matter  is  over  50  the  coal  is  a  lignite. 
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Griiner's  classification,  based  on  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the  coal  and 

the  ratio  of  — ^^~"jis  also  important,  but  owing  to  the  analysis  not 

being  completed  we  shall  have  to  forego  consideration  of  it  at  this 
time. 

To  further  simplify  matters,  Mr.  Colly er  has  made  use  of  what  he 
calls  the  "  lignite  ratio,"  which  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
water  content  by  the  fuel  ratio.  When  this  is  less  than  10  the  coal  is 
to  be  classed  in  the  bituminous  series;  if  more  than  10,  with  the  lig- 
nites. By  inspection  of  Table  III  we  can  quickly  classify  our 
various  coals.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  analyses  following  No.  26  all 
correspond  to  those  of  true  lignites,  but  as  many  of  these  come  from 
outcrops  and  prospect  tunnels  not  over  50  feet  in  from  the  surface  they 
will  necessarily  be  lower  than  samples  from  the  same  seam  if  they  could 
be  taken  from  points  more  deeply  buried.  Numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  19,  20,  21,  25,  and  26  in  Lieutenant 
Wigmore's  series  are  all  to  be  classed  as  bituminous  coals,  according 
to  every  criteria.  The  Bilbao  coal.  No.  6-55  in  the  table,  must,  in  aU 
probability,  be  classed  as  a  true  lignite.  Samples  from  the  Chifla- 
dur^  mine  are  still  in  process  of  analysis,  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
they  will  improve  much  on  the  Bilbao  coal. 

VALUE  OF  BATAN   COALS. 

Table  11  has  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  giving  an  idea  of  how 
these  coals  compare  in  analysis  and  calorific  power  with  other  Phil- 
ippine coals  and  many  representative  and  well-known  foreign  coals 
that  are  being  sold  in  the  Manila  market. 

It  is  clearly  seen  that  there  is  coal  on  Batan  Island  and  in  many 
places  in  the  islands  which  compares  most  favorably  with  many  coals 
that  are  used  for  steaming  at  sea  and  on  land.  In  fact,  the  coal 
used  by  the  engines  that  puU  the  Southern  Pacific  trains  over  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  is  not  superior  in  any  respect  to  our  best 
Bat&n  coal.  This  statement  the  writer  feels  fully  justified  in  mak- 
ing from  comparison  of  the  analyses  and  the  hand  specimens,  both 
oi  which  are  on  his  desk  at  the  time  of  writing.  In  fact,  Mr.  Burt, 
ex-president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  when  shown  samples 
of  the  two,  said  that  the  Bat&n  coals  are  equally  as  good  as  their 
Union  Pacific  No.  1.  And  not  only  do  the  Batdn  coals  compare 
so  favorably,  but  samples  from  Cebu  and  the  Island  of  Polillo  also, 
whose  analyses  and  calorific  power  are  included  in  the  table. 

Of  the  quantity  there  can  be  no  question.  The  tonnage  per  foot 
of  thickness  per  acre  for  bituminous  coal  is  generally  estimated  at 
1,500  tons,  and  as  there  are  several  square  miles  of  surface  on  Batfin 
Island,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  localities  underlain  in  all  proba- 
bility by  coal  seams  3  and  4  feet  thick  at  least,  it  does  not  take  very 
much  figuring  to  settle  this  point. 

Now  comes  the  question,  Can  the  coal  be  mined  economically? 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  In  the  writer's  unbiased  opin- 
ion, unless  further  drilling  and  tunneling  show  the  coal  seams  to  be 
more  uniform  and  continuous,  there  will  be  no  little  difficulty  in 
mining.    However,  every  other  feature  of  Bat&n  Island  is  favorable. 
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and  the  coal-bearing  strata  are,  in  general,  continuous  over  the  larger 
part  of  the  island. 

Still  the  field  has  not  been  systematically  prospected  with  drills, 
by  any  means,  as  it  should  be,  and  the  writer  can  unhesitatingly  say 
that  it  is  worthy  of  further  exploration  under  the  personal  and  con- 
stant direction  of  an  especially  trained  engineer*  experienced  in  coal- 
field work.  Such  an  engineer,  then,  would  take  over  the  work  of 
management  of  the  mines  and  work  to  a  greater  advantage  than  if 
he  had  had  no  part  in  the  exploratory  work  that  had  gone  before^ 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  the  idea  that  Lieutenant  Wigmore  himseli 
entertains.  A  word  here  should  be  said  in  commendation  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  Lieutenant  Wigmore,  a  work  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  Tliough  trained  as  an  army  officer, 
he  has  shown  an  unusual  understanding  of  the  importance  of' scien- 
tific geological  work  in  connection  wim  mining.  The  work  he  did 
has  proved  immensely  valuable  in  spite  of  the  many  obstacles  which 
he  had  to  face. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  for  future  exploratory  work  is  at  least 
one  up-to-date  diamond  drill  capable  of  penetrating  at  least  2,000  feet 
of  strata,  for  besides  being  able  to  trace  tne  deeper  seams  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  island  much  very  valuable  information  would  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  stratigrapher  which  would  not  appear  at  first 
sight  particularly  vital  to  the  layman.  The  importance  of  accurate 
geological  facts  which  the  geologist  ought  to  have  at  his  command 
IS  absolutely  necessary  in  modern  mining  work.  The  day  of  nuggets 
and  the  ignorant  prospector  is  past,  and  many  of  the  largest  fortunes 
are  being  made  from  the  working  of  low-grade  ores  scientifically 
treated  according  to  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  coal  will  never  be  exportea  from  the  is- 
lands in  any  great  quantity,  but  it  is  believed  that  one  or.  all  the 
localities — I5at&n,  Polillo,  and  Cebu — will  furnish  in  time  all  the 
coal  needed  in  the  Archipelago  for  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  ^vem- 
ment  The  importance  of  a  coaling  station  in  time  of  war  is  self- 
evident  and  will  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  The  above  statement  should 
probably  be  qualified  by  saying  that  in  time  of  war  a  reserve  of 
nigh-grade  coal,  such  as  the  "Pocahontas,  should  be  kept  on  hand  for 
high  steaming. 

Another  feature  connected  with  mining  in  the  Philippines  is  very 
important — that  is,  the  question  of  labor.  So  far  the  Igorotes  are  the 
only  natives  found  fit  for  mining  work  of  any  kind,  and  for  some  time 
to  come  it  is  believed  that  Japanese  will  have  to  be  employed  for  the 
best  results  in  coal  mining.  The  Bicols  of  Albay  Province  as  a  rule 
show  a  great  aversion  to  going  underground,  which,  however,  mi^t 
be  in  time  dispelled.  Another  characteristic  of  the  native  is  his 
disinclination  to  work  when  he  has  a  little  money  ahead.  With  a 
few  pesos  ahead,  he  will  usually  pull  out  for  the  nearest  cockpit  or 
wedding,  and  when  he  has  spent  it  all  he  will  come  back.  Tnis  is 
a  trait  inherent  in  his  nature,  and  is  not  entirely  his  own  fault.  The 
only  way  for  the  mine  manager  to  offset  this  "  costumbre  "  is  to  keep 
on  hand  about  a  third  more  men  than  he  daily  employs  for  a  reserve 
force. 
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In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  state  that  this  brief  and  neces- 
sarily preliminary  treatment  will  be  much  amplified  in  the  final 
report,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  another 
inonfh.  In  that  he  will  make  more  specific  and  detailed  recommen- 
dations for  future  exploration  on  the  island  of  Batan.  For  the 
present  a  brief  statement  as  to  where  a  diamond  drill  can  be  of  the 
greatest  service  must  suffice.  First,  a  boring  should  be  made  in  the 
valley  of  the  Moncao  River  at  the  point  lowest  in  the  topography, 
in  order  to  pick  up  the  coal  seams  in  their  northward  extension. 
Second,  one  or  two  thousand-foot  holes  should  be  put  down  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  government  post  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  depth 
of  the  igneous  basement.  Third,  a  drill  should  be  set  up  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Calanaga  River  at  the  lowest  point  in  its  topography,  in 
order  to  locate  the  lower  horizons  of  the  coal  measures.  And  last, 
the  San  Francisco  tunnel,  the  Urgera  tunnel,  and  some  new  ones  as 
well,  should  be  extended  to  find  out  if  the  coal  seams  resume  their 
normal  condition  and  position. 

To  prospective  investors  of  capital  in  coal-mining  work  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  whatever  work  is  attempted  must  not  be  projected 
on  too  big  a  scale  and  without  thorough  calculations  as  to  costs  and 
market  first,  or  with  too  overflowing  enthusiasm,  as  these  were  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  Spanish. failures.  Further,  the  Polillo  and  Cebti 
fields  should  be  looked  over  carefully  before  deciding  on  investment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Warren  D.  Smfih, 
Geologist^  Mining  Bureau. 

Official  copy  respectfully  furnished  Lieut.  H.  L.  Wigmore,  U.  S. 
Army. 

H.  D.  McCaskey, 
Chief  of  the  Mining  Bureau. 
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Table  I. — Temperatures  and  rainfall  at  the  Legaspi  station. 


Temperatore.a 

BainMl. 

Month. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Millime- 
ter. 

Rainy 
daya 

15 

1908. 

as.  6 

86.2 
35.0 
35.8 
85.0 
84.0 
38.9 

22.8 
28.6 
21.5 
21.9 
81.8 
21.4 
20.6 

27.7 
28.8 
28.2 
28.8 
88.4 
27.7 
27.2 

81.4 

Juno , .... 

99.0  '            6 

July 

IM.O             25 

Aoffiiflt , . , 

80.3              9 

September 

124.3             19 

October .- 

2B1.4             17 

Koyember 

442.8             ti 

December^ 

1904. 

80.9 
31.1 

ao.9 

80.9 

21.6 
17.0 
28.1 

28.8 

26.6 
24.8 
26.7 
96.9 

799.8 
644.9 

27 

February , 

18 

Mftmh     . 

126.8              9 

April 

168.8            21 

Total 

c2, 222.6 

a  Centigrade.  ^  Missing.  e  Or  87.5  inches. 

Table  II. — Analyses  of  Philippine  and  foreign  coals. 


Locality. 

Me. 

Moia^ 

Piled 
rar- 
bon. 

Vola- 
tUe 
com- 
bus- 
tible. 

Ral- 
ph or, 

0.14 
2.87 

.40 
1.97 

.66 

■"."28' 
2.60 
2.18 
2.14 
8.84 

.78 
.82 
.58 
.64 
2.98 

i."9i" 

Afih. 

1.28 
4.06 
2.82 
7.02 
1.49 
1.81 
2.68 
1.70 

13.70 
4.20 

14  68 
8.80 

10.78 

9.40 
6.60 
8.08 

14.90 
3.(H 
4.64 
6.88 
8.18 
2.20 

16.02 
»  AO 

onflc.    Ifm- 
niU. 

r 

Liguan,  Bat&n  Island 

Tertiary . . . 
do 

5.62 
9.53 
6.08 
12.18 
5.82 
9.60 
7.80 
4.70 

2.a) 

1.64 
.   .82 

64.42 
44.86 
61.24 
37.96 
52.40 
54.66 
51.96 
50.10 
42.60 
53.10 
74.56 
48.85 
56.88 

54.67 
70.99 
74.89 
50.60 
56.56 
33.77 
66.61 
48.46 
50.01 
35.67 
47.70 
68.18 
60.69 
58.00 
47.80 
56.8ft 

38.68 
41.66 
40.86 
42.84 
40.29 
34.63 
87.56 
48.50 
41.70 
89.20 
9. 08 
42.16 
81.22 

83.27 
22.19 
21.00 
31.60 
40.02 
47.15 
25.76 
41.47 
29.79 
42.37 
36.00 
16.42 
80.84 
82.60 
45.00 
38.23 
34.45 
41.56 
38.15 

1.86 
1.80 
1.80 
1.87 
1.66 
1.31 

1 

Do 

0968* 

Do 

do 

6487 

Bilbao,  BatAn  IsUnd 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Liguan,  Bat&n  Island 

Cebd,  Caridad  Gallery 

Cebti,  Esperanza  Gallery 

PoUllo 

7012 
7461 
6897 

Kishima,  Japan 

do 

I6.8B 

YnhaH,  Hnl?Wiao 

Cretaceous. 

Mukden,  Manchuria 

Miike  Chihuko,  Japan 

Japanese    (pile    at    Govern- 
ment ice  jplant). 

Tertiary . . . 

.70 
1.19 

1.88 
.90 
1.00 
2.90 
1.39 

14.44 

.86 

1.89 

19.82 
6.04 

12.80 
1.37 
3.54 

11.00 
7.00 
1.2& 

1.278 

<i9.(» 

Cretaceous. 
do 

Kootenai,'  B.  C 

Pocahontas,  Va 

5.81 

Roelim.Wash 

Tertiary?  . 

Nation  R.,  Alaska 

Drew  mine,  Alaska 

Mulato,  Yukon 

nhignJk,  A^tuAiL 

Walkatb,  New  Zealand 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

Deer  Creek.  Wyo 

Sabine  field,  Texas 

18  02 

BSaglemine,  Texas 

".'66 
2.63 

14.98 
8.60 
2.50 
8.50 
6.96 
8.06 
8.56 

Danville,  111 

OlAy  County,  Ind 

1 

El  Moro,  Colo 

John  Day  R.,  Oregon 

6.64  1  52.41 
15.45     34.95 
2.63  I  55.67 

CooB  Bay,  Oregon . 

4665 

Australia...... 

(Sold  in  Manila  market.) 

i 

•  It  is  believed  that  this  is  an  error  in  the  original  manuscript  received  trom  Manila, 
this  being  intended  for  $5.81  and  the  price  of  Pocahontas  for  $9. 
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Table  III. — Analyses  of  Batdn  coals. 


Locality. 


Outcrop  '*  Big  Tree ''  seam,  San 

Francisco. 

Do 

Do 

Interior    "Big  Tree,"   8    feet 

from  month. 
Interior  **  Big  Tree,"  east  side. . 
Interior    "Big  Tree,"    across 

seam. 

San  Francisco 

Do 

DriU  bole  No.  4A,  seam  No.  1, 

Lignan. 
Drill  bole  No.  4A,  seam  No.  2, 

Lignan. 
Drill  hole  No.  4A,  seam  No.  8, 

Lignan. 
DrUT  hole  No.  4A,  seam  No.  4, 

Lignan. 
Drill  hole  No.  4A,  seam  No.  5, 

Lignan. 
DriU  bole  No.  4A,  seam  No.  6, 

Lignan. 
Drill  bole  No.  11,  seam  at  66 

feet,  Lignan. 
DriU  hole  No.  13,  seam  No.  8, 

DrufXSe  No.  18,  seam  No.  4. 

Lignan. 
Drill  hole  No.  13,  seam  No.  5, 

Lignan. 
Drill  hole  No.  13,  seam  No.  6, 

Lignan. 
Drill  hole  No.  13,  seam  No.  7, 

Lignan. 
Drill  hole  No.  IIB,  seam  No.  1, 

Lignan. 
Drill  hole  No.  IIB,  seam  No.  2, 

Lignan. 

Batan,  Bett's..: 

Stream  bed  center  of  island 

CroflSKnit  entry  No.  4,  Lignan. . 
Face  of  entry  No.  4,  Lignan 


Num- 
ber. 


BUbao. 


2b 
3 

4 

6 

7B.T. 

8B.T. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


24 

25 

26 

2-66 

8-56 

4-^5 

5-65 

6-65 

7-66 

8-55 

9-66 

10^ 

11-55 

1-65 

2-65 

a^ 

4-65 


Mois- 
tnre. 


6.90 

9.92 
9.40 
6.80 

6.40 
6.60 

5.80 
6.00 
6.74 

5.82 

6.17 

6.47 

5.80 

5.83 

4.53 

6.08 

5.10 

5.08 

5.80 

6.88 

6.62 

4.88 

11.09 
14.82 

9.53 

6.08 
17.56 
17.18 
17.88 
12.18 

7.40 
17.22 
17.77 
18.96 

9.86 
11.35 
18.80 
15.33 
17.06 

6.10 


Fixed 
car- 
bon. 


I 


40.00 

49.00 
4a  80 
46.80 

46.50 
46.00 

44.50 
44.00 
48.80 

52.40 

45.91 

44.51 

46.04 

43.82 

46.96 

47.15 

44.20 

50.81 

48.28 

51.06 

54.42 

43.09 

40.67 
37.06 
44.86 
51.24 
35.56 
38.25 
34.77 
87.96 
48.06 
26.77 
32.71 
82.79 
88.80 
41.01 
85.88 
40.45 
83.59 
86.31 


Vola- 
tile 
com- 
busti- 
ble. 


Sul- 
phur. 


36.90 

87.86 
38.50 
39.40 

39.70 
40.60 

4L20 
42.20 
30.98 

40.20 

41.28 

40.23 

30.68 

40.16 

46.89 

40.82 

45.86 

42.06 

86.28 

89.62 


46.47 

44.02 
48.28 
41.66 
40.86 
42.72 
89.08 
41.82 
42.84 
40.84 
51.08 
45.18 
48.14 
47.58 
45.75 
40.44 
42.05 
46.26 
41.81 


.81 
.53 

.45 
.60 

.42 
.49 
.66 

.06 


2.17 
.97 


2.69 


.45 
.18 


.26 

.11 

.14 

.12 

2.86 
1.88 
2.87 

.40 
2.28 
1.15 
2.10 
1.97 
L62 
2.16 
2.00 
2.16 
2.78 
2.00 

.88 
1.08 
1.24 
Lit 


Ash. 


16.20 

8.22 
8.80 
7.60 

7.40 
6.90 

8.50 
7.80 
6.70 

1.49 

7.64 

9.79 

9.80 

10.19 
2.62 
7.00 
4.84 
2.68 

10.10 

ao4 

L28 
6.56 

4.22 

4.84 
4.05 
2.32  ; 
4.16 
6.49 
6.06  I 
7.02: 
a70 
6.98 
4.84 
6.11 
a  67 
1.80 
6.38 
2.17 
a  00 
16.78 


Color  of 
ash. 


White.. 

wSte.. 
..do.... 

..do.... 
..do.... 


YeUow. 
Orange. 
Brown. 
Gray... 
Brown. 
Gray... 


Coke. 


Spe- 
cific 
grav- 
ity. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
Noi^e. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


1.868 


L67 
1.68 
1.64 
L68 
L67 
1.60 


1.41 

1.40 

1.41 

L46 

1.8T 

1.86 

L47 

1.40 
1.62 
L80 
1.80 
1.87 
1.82 
1.82 
1.87 
1.88 
1.85 
1.88 
1.80 
L29 
1.81 
L81 
1.86 
1.82 
L84 


a  Yellow  to  gray-white. 


SEPOBT  OF  AH  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  COAL  DEP08IT8  OF 
POLILLO  ISLAND,  P.  I.,  BT  H.  L.  WIOMOEE,  FIB8T  LIEVTENANT, 
C0BP8  OF  EN0INEEB8. 

Manila,  July  11\  1905. 
The  Milttaby  Secretary, 

Philippines  Division^  Manila^  P.  I. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  pursuant  to  paragraph  9, 
Special  Orders,  No.  127.  Headquarters  Philippines  Division,  Manila, 
P.  I.,  June  3, 1905, 1  left  Manila  June  4  for  tne  island  of  Polillo,  ar- 
riving at  the  barrio  of  Burdeous,  on  that  island,  on  June  14.  I  left 
that  barrio  on  the  18th  of  June,  arriving  in  Manila  June  26. 

The  results  of  my  investigations  of  the  coal  deposits  on  Polillo 
Island  are  given  below.  It  £ould  be  understood,  however,  that  only 
by  long,  careful,  and  detailed  examination,  both  of  the  surface  by 
eye  and  instruments  and  of  the  underlying  strata  by  drills,  can 
positive  or  accurate  statements  of  stratigraphical  features  of  the 
island  of  Polillo  be  made,  for,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  islands  of 
this  archipelago,  volcanic  movements  were  undoubtedly  the  source  of 
its  formation,  and  as  yet  there  is  not  sufficient  geological  knowled^ 
of  these  islands  to  enable  one,  when  certain  conditions  are  found  in 
any  locality,  to  say  that  certain  other  conditions  will  also  be  found  as 
corollaries  of  the  first 

THE  ISLAND  OF  POLILI/)  GEOGRAPHICALLY. 

Polillo  Island  is  situated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  due  east  from 
Binangonan  de  Lampon  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  the  town  of 
Polillo,  the  only  one  of  any  importance  on  the  island,  being  situated 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  western  coast  in  latitude  14*^  45'  N.  and 
longitude  122°  E5.  The  island  is  about  50  miles  long  and  12  miles 
wioe,  its  longest  direction  being  about  north  and  south.  The  east 
coast  is  screened  by  a  chain  of  small  islands  with  deep-water  channels 
between  them  and  the  main  island,  though  from  all  that  is  known 
these  passages  are  very  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  only  known 
harbor  is  that  of  the  town  of  Polillo,  which  is  a  good  one  at  all  sea- 
sons. The  country  rises  from  the  east  and  west  shores  to  a  low  chain 
of  hills  in  the  center,  none  of  which  appear- to  exceed  1,400  feet  in 
height.  Both  slopes  are  heavily  wooded  and  covered  with  under- 
growth, though  the  timber  is  generally  of  a  very  inferior  variety. 
The  east  coast  is  flat  for  a  distance  of  2  miles  or  more,  when  the  rise 
then  begins  leading  to  the  main  ridge.  This  east  slope  is  cut  up  by 
innumerable  creeks  and  rivers,  which  run  in  a  general  easterly  direc- 
tion and  have  formed  deep  canyons,  so  that  progressing  nortii  or 
south  on  this  slope  one  is  continually  climbing  up  and  aown  steep 
slopes  of  anywhere  from  50  to  200  feet  in  hei^t.    Going  westward, 

70? 
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steep  hogbacks  or  the  creek  beds  have  to  be  followed.  It  is  in  these 
creek  beds  that  coal  outcroppings  have  been  found,  but  few  having 
been  located  elsewhere. 

COAIi  DISCOVERIES. 

That  coal  was  to  be  found  on  the  island  of  Polillo  has  long  been 
known  to  the  mining  bureau,  but  in  1904  Lieutenant  Wray,  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts,  while  on  a  scouting  expedition,  found  numerous 
outcrops,  which  was  the  first  authentic  information  of  the  existence 
of  coal  here.  The  Polillo  Land  Company  was  then  formed,  composed 
of  Colonel  Bandholtz,  Philippine  Constabulary;  Lieutenant  Wray, 
Philippine  Scouts;  Mr.  Grant, and  Judge  McCabe,and  as  allowed  by 
law,  two  claims  were  entered  in  the  company's  name,  these  claims 
covering  the  first- found  outcrops.  Since  then  this  company  has  been 
searching  for  more  outcrops,  and  have  laid  off  for  other  parties  16 
additional  claims  and  are  at  present  at  work  locating  10  more,  making 
a  total  of  28  claims,  which  will  cover  all  the  land  upon  which  outcrops 
have  been  discovered.  A  map  showinjg  the  claims  and  their  positions 
on  the  island  is  attached  hereto.*'  This  map  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Simpson,  the  surveyor  for  the  company.  The  topograpmcal  features 
of  the  country  are  only  very  generally  shown.  The  dips  of  the  coal 
and  other  data  were  put  on  by  myself,  as  also  were  the  soundings  and 
shoal-water  lines  of  the  harbor. 

COAL  AND  COAL  OUTCROPS. 

The  examination  of  these  was  made  by  going  to  what  I  was  in- 
formed were  the  best-defined  outcrops  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southernmost  claim,  then  following  in  the  general  direction  of  their 
strike  tiie  chain  of  outcrops  extending  from  here  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Guinibuauan  River.  These  streams  were  then  followed  down 
to  the  flats.  An  examination  of  the  Amut  River  outcrops  was  also 
made.  The  outcrops  in  the  northern  claims  were  not  examined,  as 
I  was  told  that  they  were  exposed  in  a  less  favorable  manner  for  de- 
termination of  thickness  or  dip  and  that  the  general  features  of  the 
coimtry  were  the  same. 

I  found  the  following  to  be  the  situation : 

The  outcrop  (which  for  convenience  will  be  called  the  Wray 
seam)  marked  by  a  star  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the  Polillo  Land 
Company's  holdings  is  being  worked  now  in  conjunction  with  that 
marked  by  a  star  in  the  second  quarter  claim  to  the  east  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  out  20  tons  of  coal  for  trial  and  test.  The  outcrop 
first  mentioned  is  the  one  most  confidence  is  placed  in,  and  the  coal 
there  is  apparently  better  than  in  the  other.  This  outcrop  was  at 
first  believed  to  be  12  feet  thick  from  the  way  in  which  it  was. ex- 
posed. On  opening  it  up,  however,  it  developed  to  be  4  feet  thick, 
and  is  now  holding  at  that.  In  one  or  two  other  places  this  kind  ox 
exposure  was  found,  which  at  first  glance  would  give  an  exag^rated 
idea  of  its  thickness,  but  careful  examination  would  show  the  true 
position  and  reduce  its  thickness  considerably. 

The  stream  bed  above  (west)  the  Wray  seam  shows  five  outcrops, 
one  of  which  dips  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Wray  seam  and  is  un- 

<>  Map  not  printed. 
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doubtedly  the  same  seam.  The  other  four  dip  toward  the  Wray 
seam,  and  one  of  these  is  probably  the  same  seam.  But  four  dis- 
tinct seams  may  then  be  counted  on,  all  of  whidi  are  4  feet  thick; 
but  it  can  not  he  positively  said  that  these  may  not  be  reappearances 
of  the  same  seam  or  of  two  seams.  Only  examination  by  slope  work 
or  drills  can  give  positive  information.  The  chances  are  all,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  there  being  four  seams.  Of  all  locations  where  out- 
crops were  foimd,  from  this  one  only  can  any  definite  conclusicms  be 
arrived  at.  It  is  impossible  to  say  from  any  other  outcrop  whether 
it  is  one  of  these  four  seams  or  still  another.  The  different  dips  and 
strikes  found,  as  shown  on  the  map,  indicate  without  doubt  a  folded 
'Condition  of  the  strata.  No  evidence  of  any  large  faults  were  found, 
but  a  small  abrupt  fold  was  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Guinibukun  River, 
so  that  it  can  not  be  stated  that  faults  do  not  exist. 

The  ^neral  strike  of  the  strata  is  north  and  south,  and  the  prob- 
ability IS  that  the  outcrops  lying  in  the  western  claims  belong  to  one 
set  of  seams,  while  those  shown  m  the  eastern  claiins  may  be  different 
Volcanic  rock  can  be  traced  along  the  westerly  line  of  the  western 
claims,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  no  outcrops  of  coal  are  found  to 
the  westward  of  this  rock,  which  apparently  lies  under  the  coal 
measures. 

Limestone  is  found  only  alon^  the  ^ores  and  is  undoubtedly  in 
place  here.  From  the  absence  of  any  limestone  bowlders  in  the  ris- 
ing ground  it  is  thought  that  this  may  also  underlie  the  coal  meas- 
ures, but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  its  true  place  in  the  strati- 
graphic  column  is.  It  may,  however,  be  said  witn  confidence  that  an 
abundance  of  coal  is  covered  by  the  holdings  shown  on  the  map  and 
those  now  being  laid  out  (which  it  is  beBeved  will  cover  all  out- 
croppingsj.  Wnat  figures  its  tonnage  will  reach  can  onlv  be  told  bv 
very  carerul  examination.  At  the  same  time,  due  to  lac&  of  knowl- 
edge of  this  country,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  would  be  a  wise  propo- 
sition to  put  any  money  into  a  mining  plant  until  information  as  to 
the  tonnage  available  is  obtained  by  thorough  examination  of  some 
kind. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  CX)AL. 

The  analysis  following  was  made  of  this  coal  by  Mr.  Paul  Fox, 
of  the  civil  government  laboratory,  from  a  sample  furnished  by  the 
companv,  taken  from  a  small  block  of  coal.  This  analysis  shows  the 
coal  to  be  a  good  steaming  coal,  so  far  as  may  be  detennined  by  this 
method.    The  trial  of  the  20  tons  will  give  more  reliable  data. 

The  Wray  seam  is  composed  of  two  distinct  classes  of  coal,  the 
lower  2  feet  being  very  hard,  with  a  dull  brownish  sandy  fracture, 
and  very  dusty,  while  the  upper  2  feet  breaks  up  rather  easily  (but 
will  very  probably  get  harder  as  the  seam  is  followed)  with  a  blade 
lustrous  fracture. 

Analysis. 

Peroenl 

Moisture 4.7 

Volatile  combustible 4a  5 

Fixed  combustible 50.1 

Ash    -,,-^ 1. 7 

100.0 
Sulphur    - .._^.^^-_ —        .  38 

Ash,  red. 

Somewhat  coherent  cphe. 
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while  that  of  Batan  is  superior  in  quality,  and  thus  valuable  for  other 
uses.  Transportation  from  mine  to  docks  will  be  much  cheaper,  both 
in  initial  expense  and  maintenance,  on  Batdn.  From  a  general  ex- 
amination 01  the  shores  of  the  Polillo  field  timber  wharves  may  be 
installed.  But  maintenance  of  these  will  be  expensive.  Cost  of  in- 
stallation of  iron  wharves  will  be  about  the  same.  Harbor  features 
at  Batan  are  superior. 

Regarded  as  a  coaling  station  or  point  of  supply  for  the  Army,  the 
location  of  Polillo  is  much  inferior  to  Batan.  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows  that  water  haulage  from  the  Polillo  field  to  any  proposed  rail- 
road terminus  is  54  miles,  against  15  from  Batdn.  The  Polillo 
field  is  225  miles  from  San  Bernardino  light,  against  50  miles  from 
Batan  to  the  same  point.  The  additional  distance  for  steamers  from 
Guam  to  Polillo  over  that  from  Guam  to  San  Bernardino  is  110 
miles,  while  that  to  Batan  is  negligible. 

As  regards  the  present  condition  of  the  two  fields,  Batdn  is  superior. 
On  Batan  a  great  part  of  the  preliminary  work  necessary  before  es- 
tablishing a  mine  has  been  done,  while  at  Polillo  the  investigations 
made  on  Batdn  are  still  necessary  before  definite  information  can  be 
had.  The  total  amount  of  coal  on  Polillo  is  probably  greater  than 
that  on  Batan,  but  where  sufficient  is  available  for  the  purposes  for 
which  required  any  supply  in  excess  would  be  an  additional  expense 
for  acquirement  of  property  for  which  there  would  be  no  need. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  L.  WiGMORE, 

First  Lieutenant^  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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Auditor  fob  the  Phiuppinb  Islands: 
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Appropriated  moneys  undrawn  June  30,  1005:  265-267. 
Expense  of  conducting  auditing:  245. 
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Coinage  and  currency — Continued. 
Currency — 

Additional,  received:  16. 

Coinage  of  Philippine,  from  bullion  purchased:  71, 72. 

Elimination  of  old:  16. 
Conmiercial:  16. 
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Coastwise  trade — 

Produce  and  merchandise  received,  by  ports:  111,  112. 

Shipped,  by  ports :  1 1 1 . 
Recommendations  concerning:  90. 
Collections — 
Cost  of:  99. 

By  ports:  25,  104, 105, 106. 
Currency  imports  and  exports:  105. 
Dingley  tariff — 

Recommendations  concerning  modification  of:  26. 
Duties  on  exports,  repeal  of  law  providmg  for  refund  of,  recommended:  24,  90. 
Employees,  Filipino,  number  of,  m  service:  24,  99,  100. 
Expenditures — 

In  coast  inspection  districts:  106. 
By  ports:  104, 106. 
Exports— 

By  articles:  123-125. 

By  ports,  for  seven  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1905:  108. 

Comparative  summary  of,  by  countries:  120. 
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CuSTOBiS  SERVICE — CoDtlDUed. 

ExpoTta — Continued. 

Chief  articles  of,  by  values:  121. 
Excess  of,  over  previous  year:  94. 
To  United  States— 

By  ports,  for  seven  fiscal  vears  ended  June  30, 1905:  lOS. 
Comparative  statement  ( f :  25. 
Total:  25. 
Fishing  corrals —  • 

Ldcenses,  method  of  issuing:  92,  93. 
Value  of  fish  marketed  in  Sianila:  93. 
Gifts  sent  to  United  States,  reoonmiendations  concerning:  100. 
Qovemment  free  entries:  110. 
Qovemment  vessels,  supervision  of:  99. 

Hardware  and  machinery,  value  of,  imported  from  United  States:  26, 103. 
Hemp,  exports  of,  increase  in:  25. 
niuminatmg  oil,  value  of  imports  of,  from  United  States:  26, 103. 

Hoilo,  collections:  25,  93. 
Immigration,  statement  of,  by  ports:  137. 

Immigration  division,  transactions  of:  98,  99. 
Imports — 

By  countries:  108. 
^  ports:  107. 

Cnief  articles  of,  by  values:  121. 
From  United  States — 
Increase  in:  25. 
Total  value  of:  25. 
Value  of,  by  ports:  107. 
Total:  25. 
Japanese  inunigration:  98,  137. 
Joio^  coUections:  25,  93. 
Jurata,  establishment  of  port  of  entry  at:  94. 
Manila — 

Collections,  decrease  in:  25. 
Harbor  master,  work  done  by:  92. 
Inspector's  division,  work  done  by:  91. 
Personnel  of,  condition  of:  97,  98. 
Reorganization  of  force  of:  91. 
Marine  examinations:  97. 

Marine  officers  in  Philippine  Islands,  number  of:  97. 
Matches,  internal  revenues  on,  collected  bv:  96. 
Meats,  fresh,  source  of  imports  of:  26,  \0S. 
Merchandise  entered  free  of  duty,  value  of — 
By  countries:  109. 
By  ports:  109. 
Merchandise,  gold  and  silver  imported,  sununary  of:  112-119. 
New  legislation  affecting:  25,  89.      i 
Opium — 

Importation  of — 

Amount:  27,  122. 

Statement  of,  during  various  vears:  122. 
Value:  28,  122. 
Paper  and  manufactures  of,  imports  of,  from  United  States:  103. 
Passengers  departing  for  foreign  ports,  statement  of:  138. 
Receipts — 

In  coast  inspection  districts,  during  1904  and  1905:  106. 
Gross:  25,  95. 

By  sources:  105. 
Refund  of  duties  on  exports,  repeal  of  law  providing  recommended:  24,  90. 

Amount  refunded:  24. 
Report  of  collector  of  customs:  89. 
Revenues,  cost  of  collection:  27. 
Rice- 
Importation  of,  by  ports:  121. 
Value  of:  26. 
Signal  letters  and  official  number  for  Philippine  vessels:  96. 
Sugar,  exports  of,  increase  in:  25. 
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Customs  sbbtice — Continued. 

Supplies  for  the  insular  government,  duties  on:  110. 
Textiles,  amount  imported  into  ManiU:  101-102. 

Value  of,  imported  from  United  States:  26. 
Tobacco — 

Export  of,  decrease  in:  25. 
Statement  of:  122,  123. 
Vessels — 

Coastwise,  alphabetical  list  of  documented:  139-153. 

Entered  and  cleared  at  all  entry  ports:  127-130. 

Forei^,  eneaged  in  trade  between  Philippine  Islands  and  foreign  ports:  126-127. 

Seagomg,  amhabetical  list  of  documented:  138-139. 

Summary  of,  doing  carrying  trade  for  the  Philippine  Islands:  125. 
2Uimboanga,  collections:  25,  93. 
Daniel,  J.  F^nk,  division  superintendent  of  schools: 

Mentioned:  489. 
DiN'OLET  tariff: 

Reconmiendations  concerning  modification  of:  26. 
Distillation  of  spmrre: 

Report  on,  from  nipa  palm  and  sugar,  in — 

Pampanga:  188. 

Pangasinan:  188-190. 

Cagayan:  190-195. 
Report  on  the  use  of  rice  and  sugar  in,  in  Tarlac:  195-196. 
Report  on,  from  sugar,  in  IIocos  Sur:  196. 

From  the  bud  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  in  Albay  and  Ambos  Camarines:  197-200. 
Report  on  rectification  of,  and  manufacture  of  liquors  in  Manila:  201. 
Distilled  spirits: 
Output — 

Reduction  of:  30,  162. 

ToUl  estimated:  31. 

Taxes  collected  on:  30,  162. 
"Distilled  Spirits  in  the  Philippines:" 

Editorial  from  "El  Mercantil:"  187. 
Distilleries: 

Distribution  of  and  methods  pursued :  163, 164. 
Dorset,  Clarence  W.,  soil  physicist,  in  charge  of  soil  investigation^: 

Articles  by,  on  cultivation  of  tobacco:  219-226. 
Edmiston,  J.  F.,  superintendent  cold  storage  and  ice  plant: 
Report  of:  59. 
Mentioned:  12,  14. 
Education,  bureau  of: 
Appropriations:  376. 

Arts  and  trades,  school  of,  report  of  superintendent  of:  573-577. 
Circular  issued  bv:  585-616. 
Donations  for  school  purposes:  379,  405,  424. 
Expenditures:  381-382,  421. 
Fihpino  students  in  the  United  States — 

Appointees,  list  of:  448. 

Last  of,  showing  province  from  which  appointed,  etc.:  453-455. 

Qualifications  for  appointments:  449. 

Report  of  superintendent  of:  449-452. 
Normal  school,  report  of  superintendent  of:  569-572 
Oi^anization:  371. 
Primary  instruction:  406. 
Publications  of:  457-459. 
Receipts:  379-380,  420. 
Record  and  report  fonns  of:  455-457. 
Reports  of  division  superintendents  for — 

Albay  and  Sorsogon:  466-468. 

Batangas:  471-475. 

Benguet:  566-567. 

Bohol:  475-477. 

Bulacan:  479-481. 

Cagayan:  477-479. 

Camarines:  468-470. 

Capiz:  481-484. 
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Education,  bureau  of — Continued. 

Reports  of  division  superintendents  for — Continued. 
Cavite:  484-489. 
Cebu:  489-490. 
Hocos  Norte:  491-492. 
Docos  Sur  and  Abra:  492-494. 
Iloilo  and  Antique:  494-498. 
Isabela:  56^565. 
Laguna:  498-500. 
Lepanto-Dontoc:  567-568. 
Leyte:  502-512. 
Masbate:  513-516. 
Mamla:  459-465. 
Mindoro:  565-566. 
Misamis:  520-523. 
Moro  Province:  577-584. 
Nueva  Ecija:  523-525. 
Nueva  Vizcaya:  525-527. 
Occidental  Negros:  527-531. 
Oriental  Negros:  531-535. 
Palawan:  568-569. 
Pampanga  and  Bataan:  535-537. 
Pangasinan:  537-542. 
Rizal:  542-543. 
Romblon:  544-547. 
Samar:  516-520. 
Surigao:  547-554. 
Tarlac:  554-557. 
Tayabas:  5.58-560. 
Union:  500-502. 
Zambales:  560-563. 
School  buildings — 

Apportionment  of  appropriation  for  construction  of:  375,  376,  430 
Character  and  number  of:  375,  415. 
Congressional  relief  rice  used  in  construction  of:  431-435. 
Construction  of  walb  and  roofs  of,  owned  by  government:  429. 
Owned  and  rented  by  government:  427. 
Primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary,  428. 
Plans  of  approved  by  superintendent:  430-431. 
Schools — 

Attendance:  374. 

For  each  division:  417. 
Enrollment:  374. 

For  each  division:  417. 

By  gi-ades,  November,  1904 :  418. 
Expenditures  for — 

Insular:  403. 

Municipal:  404. 

Provincial:  403-404. 
Finances,  report  of:  420-423. 
Number  of:  374. 

In  session  in  July,  1905:  416. 
Primarv,  discussion  of  necessity  and  utility  of:  407-410. 
Provincial:  411-412. 

Attendance,  enrollment,  and  teachers:  419. 

Expenditures  of  provinces  for:  423. 
Trade  and  industrial  mstruction:  412. 
Supervisory  force  of:  426-427. 
Teachers — 

Absence  of,  on  account  of  illness:  425. 
American — 

Deaths  of,  by  years:  425,  426. 

EMucational  aualifications  of:  413. 

Importance  of  duties  of:  413. 

Number  of:  413. 

Positions  provided  for  by  law  and  number  of  appointees:  424. 
Appointments,  resignations,  etc.:  372,  414,  424. 
Character  of:  372. 
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Education,  bureau  of — Continued. 

Teachers — Continued. 
Health  of:  373. 
Native — 

Data  concerning:  415. 
Number  of:  373,  414,  415. 

Positions  provided  for  by  law  and  number  of  appointees:  424. 
Provisional  regulations  governing  service  of:  43o-446. 
Number  in  each  division:  417. 
Salaries  of:  373,  374. 

Teaching  force:  371-372. 

Text-books,  school  supplies,  etc. :  435-438.  . 

Elmer,  Eboia  O.: 

Mentioned:  399. 

Report  of:  63^-644. 
Exports.    (See  Customs.) 
Fermented  uquors: 

Output:  31, 164. 

Tax  collections  on:  31, 164. 
Fernald,  H.  p.: 

Report  of,  on  tobacco  lands  in  Cagayan  and  Isabela:  205-207. 
Filipino  students  in  the  United  States.    (See  Education,  bureau  or.) 
Finance  and  justice,  department  of:  *' 

Statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures:  286-294. 
Fisher,  E.  E.,  division  superintendent  of  schools,  Albay  and  Sorsogon: 

Mentioned:  466. 
Freer,  W.  B.,  division  superintendent  of  schools,  Camarines: 

Resignation  of:  468. 
French,  C.  H.: 

Mentioned:  245. 
Friar  land  funds: 

Expenditures  from:  40. 

Balance  on  hand:  40. 
Fullaway,  C.  H.: 

Mentioned:  245. 
Gammill,  John  A.,  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  Hoilo  and  Antiqua: 

Report  of:  494-498. 
Ganonuss,  H.  W.: 

Mentioned:  245. 
Gard,  Adam  R.,  law  clerk,  internal-revenue  bureau: 

Mentioned:  174.  * 

Report  of:  244. 
Gibbens,  L.  T.,  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  Bohol: 

Report  of:  475. 
Gibson,  A.  J.: 

Mentioned:  245. 
Goldsborough,  Hon.  Washinoton  L.: 

Appointed  judge  of  court  of  land  registration:  9. 

Sketch  of:  9. 
GoocH,  CD.: 

Mentioned:  174. 
Ham,  Cufford  D.,  deputy  surveyor  of  customs: 

Report  of,  on  operations  of  arrastre  plant:  153-155. 
Handy,  W.Y.: 

Resignation  of:  245. 
Hardware  and  machinery: 

Value  of,  imported  from  United  States:  26,  103. 
Hauck,  J.  F.: 

Mentioned:  245. 
Hemp: 

Exports  of,  increase  in:  25. 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation: 

Government  funds  deposited  with:  20. 
HoRD,  John  S.,  collector  of  internal  revenue: 

Report  of:  157-174. 

Report  of,  on  system  of  internal-revenue  taxation  under  Spanish  r^me  and  modifica- 
tions therein,  etc.:  174-185. 
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IcKis,  Hon.  Wareen  H.,  judge  of  thirteenth  district: 

Death  of:  10. 
Ide,  Henry  C,  secretary  of  finance  and  justice: 

Report  of:  3-51. 
Illuminating  oil: 

Value  of  imports  of,  from  United  States:  26, 103. 
Ilooos  Norte  I^vince: 

Financial  condition  of:  47,  340-341. 
Ilooos  Sur  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  47,  341. 
Iloilo,  port  op: 

Customs  collections  at:  25,  93. 
Iloilo  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  47,  342. 
Immigration: 

Chinese:  27,  98, 137. 
Japanese:  27,  98, 137. 
Statement  of,  by  ports:  137. 
Imports.    (See  Customs.) 
Insurance  cobipanies: 
Tax  imposed  on:  170. 
Collections:  170. 
Interior,  department  op  the: 

Statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures:  294-297. 
Internal  revenue:* 

Banks  and  bankers,  tax  on — 
Receipts  from:  170. 
When  payable:  170. 
Bureau — 

Oi^nization  and  work:  29, 160. 
Collecting  officers:  172. 
Internal-revenue  agents:  172. 
Office  work:  173. 

Record  division,  report  of:  242-243. 
Cedulas  personales — 

Mode  of  enforcing  payment:  169, 170. 
Number  sold:  169. 
Receipts  from:  33,  169. 
Collections:  160,  161. 

Cost  of:  30. 
Collectors  of,  report  of:  157. 
Disbursements:  161. 
Distilled  spirits — 
Output — 

Reduction  of:  30,  162. 
Total  estimated:  31. 
Taxes  collected  on:  30,  162. 
Distilleries,  distribution  of,  and  methods  pursued:  163,  164. 
Documentaij  stamp  taxes,  revenue  from:  33, 171. 
Fermented  hquors — 
Output:  31, 164. 
Tax  collections  on:  31,  164. 
Fines  and  forfeitures — 

Statement  of,  collected  and  to  be  collected:  244. 
Forest  products — 

Receipts:  170,  171. 
Tax  on:  170. 
Insurance  companiesr- 
Tax  imposed  on:  170. 
Collections:  170. 
Law — 

Amendments  to:  28. 

Collections  under:  29. 

Enforcement  of,  in  Manila,  report  on:  236-239. 

Necessity  for,  as  a  revenue  measure:  34,  35. 

R6sum6of:  158-160. 
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Internal  revenue— Continued. 
Licenses — 

Dealers  in  alcohol  and  tobacco  products — 
Collections:  168. 
When  payable:  168. 
Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  common  carriers — 
Rate  of  taxation:  168. 
Total  collections:  169. 
Occupations  and  professions — 
When  payable:  169. 
Total  amount  coUected:  169. 
Revenues  from:  33. 
Matches — 

Consumption:  168. 
Importation  of:  168. 
Manufactories  in  islands:  168. 
Output,  annual:  168. 
Taxes  collected:  168. 
Mining  claims:  170. 

System  for  collection  of  taxes,  permanent — 
Cedulas:  171.  ^ 
Documentary  stamps:  172. 
Internal-revenue  stamps:  171. 
Taxation,  report  on  system  under  Spanish  regime  and  modifications:  174. 
Taxes- 
Conditions  regarding  coUection  of:  157. 
Old,  repealed:  158. 

Statements  showing  collections:  239-242. 
Tobacco  products — 
Cigarettes — 

Exportation  of:  32,  167. 
Output  consumed  in  Phihppine  Islands:  166. 
Taxes  collected  on:  166. 
Total  output:  32, 167. 
Cigars — 

Consumption  in  Phihppine  Islands:  165. 
Exportation  of:  32, 166. 
Inferior  quahty  of:  32. 
Output,  total:  32, 166. 
•Taxes  collected  on:  165. 
Exportation  of:  25, 122, 123. 
Leaf  tobacco:  164. 

Manufactories  of  clears  and  cigarettes,  distribution  of:  167. 
Manufactured,  smoking  and  chewing — 
Output, /total:  165. 
Taxes  collected  on:  165. 
Per  capita  of  consumption:  30. 
Per  capita  of  tax  payments  on:  29. 
Taxes  collected  on:  32. 
International  Banking  Corporation: 

Government  funds  deposited  with :  20. 
Iriarte,  M.  de,  chief,  bureau  of  archives,  patents,  etc.: 

Report  of:  633-636. 
IsABELA  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  47,  342-343. 

Tobacco,  agreement  entered  into  by  cigar  and  cigarette  manufacturers  of  Manila  to 
encourage  production  of,  in:  217. 
Memoranda  furnished  by  Compafila  General  de  Tabacos  regarding  amount  and 
quahty  of  leaf  raised  in:  218-219. 
Tobacco  lands  in,  report  on:  205-207. 
Japanese  immigration:  27. 
Jenkins,  Hon.  James  C: 

Appointed  judge  of  the  third  judicial  district:  9. 
JoLO,  port  of: 

Customs  collections,  25,  93. 
Jurata: 

Establishment  of  port  of  entry  at:  94. 
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Justice,  administration  of:  3-4. 
Justices  op  the  peace:  » 

Complaints  against:  4. 

Extortion  by:  4,  5. 

Proposed  law  concerning:  57. 

Recommendations  concerning:  5,  57. 

Reform  in  system,  necessity  of:  5. 

System  of:  4,  5. 
Kbmmeber,  Dr.  E.  W.,  chief,  division  of  the  currency: 

Mentioned:  16. 

Report  of:  71. 
Kniseley,  J.  M.,  division  superintendent  of  schools: 

Resignation  of :  491. 
Laouna  (La),  province  op: 

Financial  condition  of:  48,  343. 
Land  registration,  court  of: 

Applications  received  by,  number  of:  8,  56. 

Cases  before,  statistics  concerning:  8,  56. 
Land  registration  law: 

Reconunendation  concerning:  8. 
Lands: 

Condemnation  of,  for  public  use,  legislation  concerning:  6. 
Land  tax: 

Proceeds  from,  in  provinces:  42. 

Proposed  suspension  of,  inadvisibility  of:  42. 
Lawshe,  a.  L.,  auditor  for  the  Philippines: 

Report  of:  245-368. 
Leech,  John  S.,  public  printer: 

Report  of:  625-631. 
Lepanto-Bontoc  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  48,  344. 
Lette  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  48,  344,  345. 
Library,  American  Circulating: 

Acts  of  Philippine  Commission  concerning:  645-646. 

Board  of  trustees:  646. 

Books  in:  640. 

Care  of  books:  640. 

Cataloguing:  642. 

Circulation:  644. 

Condition  of:  642. 

Finances:  399,  642. 

Location,  new,  of  library:  398,  639. 

Object  of  establishment  of:  398-399. 

Papers  and  magazines:  640. 

Periodicals:  641. 

Recommendations:  643. 

Report  of  acting  librarian:  639-646. 

Staff,  change  in:  639. 

Traveling  hbraries:  641,642. 
Licenses.    (See  Internal  revenue.) 
LoBiNoiER,  Hon.  Charles  S.: 

Appointed  judge  of  the  twelfth  judicial  district:  9. 

Mentioned:  57. 
Manila,  city  of: 

Disbursements:  38. 

Revenues:  37. 
Marinduque,  province  of: 

Financial  condition  of:  345. 
Masrate  I^ovince: 

Financial  condition  of:  48,  345-346. 
Match  industry  of  Manila: 

Report  on:  235-236. 
Matches: 

Consumption  of:  168. 

Importation  of:  168. 

Manufactories  in  islands:  168. 
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Etches — Continued. 

Output:  168. 

Taxes  collected  on:  168. 
Miller,  Ora: 

Mentioned:  245.  * 

MiNDORO  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  48,  346. 
MisAMis  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  48,  347. 
MoRO  I*rovince: 

Courts,  organization  of,  legislation  concerning:  6. 

Financial  condition  of:  50,  347-348. 

Laws,  absence  of,  of  ^nend  application:  6. 
Criminal,  legislation  concerning:  6. 
Provision  for  codification  of:  6. 

Statement  of  transactions  of,  as  affecting  insular  fiscal  affairs:  324. 
MuLFORD,  H.  B.,  cashier  American  Bank: 

Mentioned:  20. 
MaoClintock,  Samuel,  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  Cebu: 

Mentioned:  489. 
McOoLLOUGH,  Maxwell  L.,  editor  of  Official  Gazette: 

Resignation  of:  402. 
McDonouoh,  Hon.  John  T.,  justice  of  the  supreme  court: 

Resignation  of:  9. 
Naturalization  op  auens  in  the  Phiuppinbs: 

Recommendations  regarding:  100. 
NiPA  palm: 

Excerpt  from  "Philippine  Flora"  concerning:  185. 

**Medicinal  Plants  of  the  P.  I.,"  by  T.  H.  Pardo  de  Tavera,  concerning:  186. 

Reports  on  distillation  of — 

Spirits  from,  in  Pampanga:  188. 
Vino  from,  in  Pangasinan:  188-190. 
Spirits  from,  in  Cagayan:  190-195. 
Nueva  Ecu  a  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  48,  348. 
Nueva  Vizcaya  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  48,  349. 
Occidental  Negros  Province: 

Financial  cx)ndition  of:  48,  349,  350. 
Odun,  Hon.  A.  F.,  judge: 

Resignation  of:  9. 
Oppicial  Gazette: 

Distribution:  400. 

Eklitors,  change  of:  402. 

Financial  statement:  402,  651. 

Improvements:  400. 

Object  of  establishment  of:  400. 

Recommendations:  400,  648-6o0. 

Report  of  editor  of:  647-652. 

Subscribers:  401,  651. 
Opium,  importation  op.    (See  Customs  service.) 
O'Reilly,  G.  A.,  superintendent  of  schoob,  division  of  the  city  of  Manila: 

Report  of:  45^-165. 
O'Reilly,  P.  S.: 

Mentioned:  492. 
Oriental  Neoros  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  49,  3.^-351. 
Palawan  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  49,  351. 
Pampanga  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  49,  352. 
Pangasinan  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  49,  352,  353. 
Pardo  de  Tavera,  T.  H.: 

Extract  from  work  by,  on  **  Medicinal  Plants  on  the  Philippines: "  186. 
Patents.    (See  Archives,  etc.) 
Philippine  Commission: 

Expenditures:  285. 
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PouLLO  Island: 

Report  on  coal  deposits  on:  702-706. 
Postal  Savings  Banks.    (See  Banks.) 
Printing,  bureau  op  pubuc: 

Apprentices:  392-393,  625-627. 

Building  and  equipment:  391. 

Cost  of  work  for  each  bureau,  etc.:  388-390. 

Craftsmen,  American,  as  instructors:  392. 

Employees — 

Number  of  Filipino  and  American:  392,  625. 
Salaries  of:  391,625. 
Total  number  of:  391,  625. 

Financial  statement:  393,  628-631. 

Instruction  of  native  employees,  report  of  superintendent  of:  626-627. 

Report  of  public  printer:  625-633. 

Requisitions  completed:  388,  625. 

Value  of  product  and  cost  ofproduction:  388,  625. 

Work  done  by  and  cost  of:  627-631. 
Provinces: 

Revenues,  total,  of:  50. 

Statement  of  loans  to:  263. 
Pubuc  instruction,  department  op: 

Statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures:  298-299. 

Report  of  secretary  of:  371-402. 
Receipts: 

Of  insular  government:  36. 
Rice: 

Importations  of,  by  ports:  121. 
Value  of:  26. 
RiZAL  monument  fund: 

Statement  of:  269. 
RizAL  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  49, 353. 
RoDWELL,  W.  W.,  division  superintendent  of  schools: 

Mentioned:  492. 
RojAS,  Hon.  Felix  M.: 

Appointed  president  of  the  municipal  board  of  Manila:  10. 
Romblon  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  49,  354. 
Ross,  Hon.  James: 

Appointed  judge  at  laige:  9. 

Sketch  of:  9. 
*RuYM ANN,  John  C: 

Mentioned:  174. 
Samar  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  49,354-355. 
Schools.    (See  Education,  bureau  of.) 
Seignorage.    (See  Coinage  and  currency.) 
Shuman,  O.  M.: 

Mentioned:  174. 
Shuster,  W.  Morgan,  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands: 

Report  of:  89. 
Silver  certificates.     (See  Coinage  and  currency.) 
SMini,  C.  A.: 

Mentioned:  245. 
Smith,  James  F.,  secretary  of  public  instruction: 

Report  of:  371-402. 
Smith.  W.D.: 

Report  by,  on  coal  deposits  of  Batan  Island:  679-701. 
SoRsoooN  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  49, 355-356. 
Spanish-Fiupino  coins.     (See  Coinage  and  currency.) 
Spanish-Filipino  bank: 

Charter  of:  necessitv  for  amendment  of:  20. 
Steere,  Capt.  Henry,  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue: 

Mentioned:  174. 
Sugar: 

Elxports  of,  increase  in:  25. 
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Supreme  court: 

Business  before,  condition  of:  10, 11,  53. 
Fees  collected  in:  12. 
Cases — 

Civil,  number  on  docket:  10,  53. 
Criminal,  number  on  docket:  10,  53. 
Justices — 

Absence  of:  3. 
Compensation  of:  3. 
Resignations  and  appointments:  9. 
Quorum:  measures  taken  to  provide:  3. 
Statistics  of  work  of :  53. 
SuRiGAO  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  49, 356. 
Sutherland,  Wm.  Alex.,  superintendent  of  Filipino  students  in  the  United  States: 

Report  of:  449. 
Taft,  William  H.,  Secretary  of  War: 

Mentioned:  57. 
Tarlac  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  50, 356-357. 
Tash,  Harry  A.: 

Mentioned:  468. 
Taxes,  internal  revenue.    (See  Internal  revenue.) 
Tayabas  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  50, 357-358. 
Teachers.    (See  Education,  bureau  of.) 
Textiles: 

Amount  imported  into  Manila:  101-102. 
Value  of,  imported  from  United  States:  26. 
Thornton,  F.  W.: 

Mentioned:  245. 
TiBBorr,  O.  H.: 

Resignation  of:  245. 
Tobacco: 

In  Bulacan — 

Report  on  manufactures  of,  by  Provincial  Treasurer  Goodhart:  235. 
In  Cagayan  and  Isabela — 

Agreement  entered  into  by  cigar  and  cigarette  manufacturers  of  Manila  to  encour- 
age production  of  leaf  in,  etc.:  217-218. 
Memorandum  furnished  by  Compania  General  de  Tabacos  regarding:  218. 
Report  on,  by  Internal  Revenue  Agent  Brown:  225-230. 
In  Manila — 

Report  on  sale  of  leaf  tobacco  and  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco,  and  Chinese  smoking  tobacco  in:  230-235. 
Tobacco  lands: 

In  Cagayan  and  Isabela,  report  on:  205-207. 
Tobacco  products: 
Cigarettes — 

Exportation  of:  32, 167. 
Consumption  in  Philippine  Islands:  166. 
Taxes  collected  on:  166. 
Total  output:  32,  167. 
Cigars — 

Consumption  in  Philippine  Islands:  165. 
Exportation  of:  32, 166. 
Inferior  quality  of:  32. 
Output,  total:  32,166. 
Taxes  collected  on:  165. 
Exportation  of:  25, 122, 123. 
Leaf  tobacco:  164. 

Manufactories  of  cicjars  and  cigarettes,  distribution  of:  167. 
Manufactured,  smoking  and  chewing —  . 

Output,  total:  165. 
Taxes  collected  on:  165. 
Per  capita  of  consumption :  30. 
Per  capita  of  tax  payroents  on :  29. 
Taxes  collected  on:  32. 
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Tracey,  Hon.  Jambs  F.: 

Appointed  justice  of  the  supreme  court:  9. 
Trade-marks.    (See  Archives,  etc.) 
Treasdrt,  insular: 

Advances  to  provinces:  321. 

Amounts  in,  at  close  of  fiscal  years  1901-1905:  35. 

Bonded  indebtedness:  323. 

Comparative  statement,  fiscal  years  1899-1905:  279-280. 

Congressional  relief  fund:  40,  &5-326. 

Depositary  accounts:  280-283. 

Disbursements,  extraordinary:  39. 

Disbursements,  total,  for  insular  service:  37. 

Ebcpenditures,  miscellaneous:  314-318. 

Friar  lands  funds — 

Expenditures  from :  40. 

Balance  on  hand,  disposition  of'.  40. 

Statement  of  condition  of:  320. 

Gold  standard  fund:  319. 

Insular  receipts  and  expenditures,  by  departments,  etc.:  283-318. 

Invalid  money  orders:  322. 

Liabilities  outstanding:  323.  « 

Ijoans  to  provinces:  £22. 

Manila,  city  of:  statement  of  revenues  and  expenditures,  showing  balance  due  insular 
government:  326-330. 

Manila  water-supply  and  sewerage  fund:  41. 

Money-orcler  business:  statement  of:  361-366. 

Postal  drafts  outstanding:  323. 

Provinces:  consolidation  of  general  accounts  of:  360-361. 

Public  works  and  permanent  improvement  funds: 
Appropriations  from :  41. 
Statement  of  condition  of:  320-321. 

Receipts  of  insular  government :  36. 

Refundable  export  duties:  321. 

Refundable  surplus  on  customs  auction  sales:  322. 

Revenue  account,  general:  274-279. 

Revenues,  miscellaneous:  37, 313-314. 

Revenues,  net,  of  insular  government:  37. 

Sewer  and  waterworks  construction  fund:  321. 

Sums  available  for  appropriation:  35, 36. 

Sums  covered  into:  d9. 
Union  (La),  province  of: 

Financial  condition  of:  48, 358. 
Van  Schaick,  Gut,  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  Ilocos  Norte: 

Report  of:  491-492. 
Vessels.    (See  Customs  service.) 
Wagenblass,  H.  M.: 

Mentioned:  477. 
Walsh,  Wiixiam  A.: 

Mentioned:  245. 
WiGMORB,  H.  L.,  first  lieutenant,  Corps  of  Engineers: 

Report  of,  on  coal  deposits  on — 
BaUn  Island:  655-676. 
Polillo  Island:  702-706. 
WiLFLET,  L.  R.,  attorney-general: 

Report  of:  53-58. 
WiLLARD,  Hon.  Charles  A.,  justice  of  the  supremo  court: 

Resignation  of:  9. 

Reappointment  of:  9. 
WiLLLAMs,  Hon.  D.  R.: 

Resignation  of :  9. 
WisuzENUS,  Hon.  Adolph: 

Appointed  judge  of  the  eleventh  judicial  district:  9. 
Zambales  Province: 

Financial  condition  of:  50, 359. 

2UMBOANOA,  PORT  OF: 

Customs  collections:  25,  93. 
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